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IIVTRODIJCTION. 


** It is a curious circumsiance that the majority of the learded amonj^st the 
“ Mosliiiis belonged'to a foreign race; very few person^ of ArabiaM descent 
** having obUiined distinction in the sciences connected 'With the law or in 
*' those based upon human reason: and yet the promulgator of tile h'lw was an 
“■'Arab, and the Koran, that source of so many scieiicas. as Arabic l)ook.'* 
The justness <»f this observation, mad<^ by Ibn Khalddn in his Prolegomena, 
will lie admitted by those who may have occasion to consult Ibn Khallik&n’s 
BiOGiLtpiiicAi. Dictiosahv : they cannot have failed to renuirk that many of tlie 
individuals to whom the author has devoted an article are designated by him 
as tnatrla * , a term denoting their foreign origin and the predse meaning of 
%hich shall tie given farther on. The reason assigned by Ibn Kbalddn for this 
peculiarity’ fiuiy not Ite completely satisfactory, but it is stated in a moAmV 
so higidy characteristic of tliat writei; that it cannot fail to interest the Euro- 
pean reader. , 

“ The {Muslim) religion,” says be, “ when fir.;t promulgated, dill 
**“ include (the knowledge, of) either science or'^rt; wii^h was the exirertie 
“ fjmplh-ity of that nomadic dvilisation {to which this doctrine was adapted). 
“ -T^ articles of the law, oi", in other terms , the <-(?nuii.‘indment8 and 
prohibitions of God, were then l)orne|no( tn books Init) in the hearts of men, 
“ who knew that these maxims d;/ew their origin frtun the Book of God 
“ and from the practice (sunna) of the Prophet Itiinself. The people, at that 
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“ time, .coDsiflted of Arabs wholly ignOraot of the^ode by which learning 
“ is taught^ of the aft of composing works and of the means by^whidi 

V knowledge is enrcg^iered; for to these points they had not hithep^ directed 
** their attention. Cnder the companions o/^jham^d and their immediate 

su(*cessnr$ things, continped in the same stale; and, during that period, 
“ the designation of Icurrd* {readen) was applied to those who, being not 
“ toiall)k devoid />f learning, knew by heart and communicated information. 
*' Such were the persons who could repeat the Koran, relate the sayings of 
“ the Prophet, and cite the exafnple of his mnduct in different circumstances. 

{Thit was a nemsary duty) inasmuch as the ai^icles of the law could only be 
“ known from Uic Koran and from the Tradipdbs vHiidi serve to explain it. 

V l^he blessed* Pr«>plv't himself said : I Utave witii you two things which, as long as 

‘ ‘ you adhere thereto, will preserve you from error; these are, the Book of God and my 
"’prflcO'cc*(suyna). , 

“ ]hit,jundcr the icigii df ar- Rashid, this mode of oral transmission, now so 
“ long continued, reudered ndbcssai'ythat tl^e {traditional) explanation of the 
Konm should be scfdown in writing, and that the text of the Triiditioirs 

* slionld be sc(;ured,agaiust alteration, lest they should be corrupted. To 

‘ distinguish the authentic Traditions from those of less credibility, an 
‘ exact knowledge (IT the isndds (1) was found necessary, and a close scrutiny 
‘ was directed into the character of those persons through whom traditional 
“ knowle<lge had pslsf^cd down. • 

“ Whilst the maxiuis of law deduced from the Koran and the tutma rapidly 
“ augmented in numbt'r, the purity of tlie Arabic tongue underwent a gradual 
•‘“Itk^i’ption; it iKerefore l»c«-june necess;iry to Ux the rules of granunar; and, 

‘ ‘ UK none of the sciences connected wiUi the law could be mastere^ till the 
'*'inind had ac<{uircd the. fuculpes of elicitation, deduction, investigation, and 

* coiitparison (the attaipmcnl of which depended on a prior acquaiulance 

* with the principles .of tliedangunge, the rules o^ ^licitation, thostvuf oom*^ 

‘ parison, and the arguments by w|iich the dogmas of the faith eoult^be 
' (i('fended), the abquisiiion of those sciences could not be effected without 

* the previous development of certain mental feculties under the tuitioh of 
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** a master. Jttsflted that tUese sciences took their pikce among the 

(pfofcfttonAd at^; and.-ae aits do pot donHsh ^nt lihong people settled in 
** fixed abodes (a State of dtfii^tion from which ^thp Arabs were, of all 
“ mankind, the &rthest ^emo^), science became a prodnet of domiciliation, 
“ and the Arabs were therefore averse tb its acquisition. But the domiciled 
“ people t'onsisted, at that time; of Persians, and other Arsons Ovho 

had adopted the Persian habits of settled life; for them, jhc arts^and the 
“ sciences were a customary occupation, these habits having taken root 
“ among them at the origin of the Persian dhtpirc. Thus Stbawa{h(l), thp 
“ master in *e art of gramniaP, al-FSrtsi (2), at a later period,*and, after them, 
** ar-Zajjkj (5), were iiatives df persia; the majority of those who (to the great 
** advantage of Ishtmism) preserved tile Traditions (by l0nm^ihetn by h^rt^< 
*' were Persians or naturalised in Persia; all the learned in the ftindamentsils 
“ of jan8p);udence;were Persians , a fiict of which the readeni^ well nwwre ; 

so also were the dogmatic theologians and modi of the commentators of 
“ the Koran. 

“ The Arabs who were contemporary with this slSte of civilimtion pre- 
“ ferred the customs of noma'dic life : under the Abba^des the exercise ot 
'* military command and their occupations in the service of government 
•• diverted their attention from learning and study; attached to the stale in 
“ the^quality of protei'tors and Imbfirdinate} rulers, they were withheld by pride 
“ from engaging in literary avotatioiis, which, as wt^ have just remarked, 
had assumed the rank of arts; and we know that persons accustomed to 
** command others look upon the arts with scorn. They, in consequence, 
left su<‘hi studies to the Persians and the mixed race {ipning from tligjttnr- 
“ marriage of the ronquerort with the emiquered), fully acknowledging their ser- 
“jicesin the cnkivaiion ofsci^ce.” 

liie influaiee of the mme principle by which U>n KhalAfin was guided 
^ropgliout bis Prolegony^ is strongly markedun thia passage; lied away h} 
his^pasekm for generalizing , he exanqned every question dn the afwtiact, 

d) lSBeir«l« II« |iigi M. 
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and alwjiys aji^umr^d that, foi* ono rdfert, a single (rviiso was quite sufin ient. 
This rule is hy no nutans sa (ortain as he imagined, and its weakness is ma- 
nifest in the [irescnt^ case. Thai the Arajis, wdien onee <(m verted into a 
peo|)h‘ (d* rulers and oeenpied in the* e\(‘rei\e of power, negleeled learn- 
ing and l<*fl its euljlure to foreign(*r's is a fad attested hy liistory; that they 
>ver<* res(i;nned hv pi*f h* from siieli a jhirsnil is natural enough (not 
however* hetausc* (hey ronsid(*n*d it in the ligJit of an art, hut h(*eause it 
would have helrayed llieir own ignoramc and im apaeiiN), yet it still remains 
to hr (‘xplained wliy foreigners were indneed to dc‘Vol*‘ their minds to llie 
study of Moslini law and Arabic lit<*rature. 

though it shoidd app<*ar [u‘(*sunip(uousy, lO (onliol the judgments ol 
oei'ha|>s i1m‘ Ahlrsl oliilosopliical writer wliir li Islamism ever prodii(*(*d, the 
attempt niav Iw* jiislilied in some r a.s<»s, and this is one 4d the numl>er. Tlie 
qti »''m whi< h ihn Khaldun o\<Tlook(*<l admits <d an easy solution : learning 
was tin* oidy path h/ \vhi< li menilM*rs of the < (mqu(*r<‘d »ia(ions eoidd hope to 
n;u h a position wliii h might rtisir.i^ lir^'Ui the r<*specl of their masters; and 
hN learning *vr aia* (</undei\siand siu h hraiirlu's of knowledge as eoulil S4*rve 
14» elucidate tin* (lo( trim s <d Islamism and d(‘vrdop tlie {)rin< i|Jes of tin* law : 
iIk*) saw the Arab goviaiunenl unable to appiv to the new stale of things 
by whic h if was surVoimdcMl these vague and iiieoluTent mavims cd jnris[)ru- 
dcuK c* wlii* li we re' furnisluMl by tin* Koran, tin* Tiadilions. and the practic^c* 
ol the 111 St Moslim's, tlH*\ lelt that tin* fatuities of mind which ihev had 
(hc*msc*lv(S derived from an a<lvancc‘d stale* of c'nilisation could he ap[)lic^d 
with adxaiifagc' to the task cdCcdlcH ting and disc ussing the IVadilicms, ch'aring 
il|r *he cd>scui ilic's of (he* Koran h\ the* study cd .\rahic litc'iviturc* , and 
moulding into a r(*gular system the* ordinance's of the law, fhis llnw under- 
f/iok and a< tomplishcai ; labouring to c*slahlish their ow n right to public 
re‘spc ‘i, they gave* eonsi^ic'iue l » Islamism; and the concpic^sys of the Arabs 
r<iceive‘d sl^diililN fr< »n the m >r<* pe*ae c*lnl o<aaipatioij!^a>f tl»c* matrhs, , 

rile* word tmfu la is derivcal^lrom llu‘ ncuI) imhi o- near ( its 

gratnmatical form shows it to ludong le» that c lass cd nouns whic h are caHed 
ueuuv ec/' /durr ; and sc*r\e to de*signale cutlic^r llie in wliich 

llte ut fina indic ated h\ tlie verb cd llie s'mir* root lakes ellcH i. of the* nahjatt in 
NNhieh \\\r state o/' /u/ue/ expressed hy that Ne*i h has its e\isteuc|^^ 'Mu* signili- 
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eatioii of the wor4 thV^twe the jplaee in which, or the yennn in whom 

proximity exitU, and, in its ordinary applk'ation, it sorvOvS to dciinU' the ideas 
offn<M/«r and »/ore, patron and cotapatiioti, neigkbcrxr, mifederatr, rpUitum 
{af^s), the granter and the rece^er’of a femur, etc. Il is easy to see that one 
general idea p<Tvades those vanoiis signilioations, Ijjat of pivxhnitu, cither in a 
pliysteal t»r a moral sense. The primitive signilioation of the verb waih is 
also ap{>arent in the derixativc a alt iiroptiiqum], whieh S(ji*ve.s fo-t'xprcss 
the idea of friend , and that of siuiit, heeause saints are near to (*o<l. 

The relationship hetnen patron and elient is termed u«M and it im- 
plies mutual s?ssistance [i(md$ur)l This mutual assistance embraces two ( ondi- 
tions: 1. Tl»e obi iga iron ’of the, patron {al mail la ul-uala) to pay llio dnja, or 
line for blood (I), incurred by tlie elienj [al-mav la «/*as/h/)ii’!2. The right of tiu 
patron to inherit of the client; or, in other terms, that thejudron should 
l>e«;ome his client’s nakila raintamer) and wdrith heii*j- 

IVald results fr<»m enfranchi.seinent <«■ from approximation; it i«*lJierel<>re 
of two hinds, relalitmthip by vHfra.nrh'.wiwnt {wold 'l^ifdha), exiled almj relatioih 
ilnp hi^ farnur {wald 'ii-Hdina'', and rcUtiiannUip by appro JimiUian [iroli 'l-muiriildt)- 
terms for whicli may bo substiluteil in English effertirr pativiwije and ailojilire 


patronage. 

Eircetive patronage esfahlisix'd hy enfranehisi'inenl. The eiirranohi.s<‘d 
slav<‘ hocomes the < lienl (if him who eniranchises, and if he <lie without inal<‘ 
. heirs, llis propiTty is inherited In the eiirraiiehiser or Ins heirs. lOffeclive 
patronage is x’alid not only xvheii tin* two partiesjire Moslims, hut when they 
aro both inlldels, or when one is a Moslim ami the otlnjr an iniidel. 

t 

Adoptive patronage is estahlislted hy a eontract made with mutual ( 0 »r<frtir, 
as when a person makes profession of Islamisiii to another p<*rson, and then 
savs : “ Thou art my mania (jmjron), to inherit' of me when I die and to [ki) 


'\l) rb<* dtf/o h thf prntiU^ impo^tl on tin* author of « honiidd^r pei infoituntu^t. It ot ona 

httiulfiHi camelft, or ono thoui^iid 'dfn/trgf^or iwehe tboutmid of mlftM td*rhitn» . The 

diifWiBKMffed for the hoioicifif of a noritan, aThrlar an, a m a Magtan, ta hall thd ordivary dtf/a* The 
IS* toftirrod for hasiiig ormiooed thr lu«s of the liao bands, or of tin hwo (eft, or nf thf iho rjeaj the 
loss of a tingle liaitid, foot> or fjp, irquirrl the of a half li(||fUrred for 

haviiijfeattaed the loss of the noset or of tW hcarin^^aor of the rrasoo, or ol ih< longtte, of of (he lexual 


oraatti. etc 
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“ the line for'ine when I am amerced; ” aiiti the other replies “ 1 necept, 
or : “I forpi proximity with thee.” 

The necessary cfnvJitioDS of this act are ^hat the future chert should he 
without heirs, that he should not be an Arab* or a mawla to an Arab, that no 
other person iiad already eo^^agod^to pay the fine for blood in case ot his 
Iwtihg amer(*e<l, and that the right of inheriting and the obligation of paying 
the fine should be enounced when forming the contract. Islamism in one or 
both parlies is not a necessary condition ♦ according to the majority of the 
doctors : a zimm may cuntracl imld with a zimmi or with a Moslim, and a Mosh'm 
with a zimmi; a man may also contract it with a woman, and a woman with a 
man; neither is it necessary ihiii the act should’ pass’ll! h' Muslim country. The 
hildren c.f ilic eliCjil (liorn afU'r the contract, for, before it, he was wiihoui 
heirs,) an* hound by that act and Ijoncfit hy the advantages which it assures 
thfiiij. Adoplivr; patronage coufi'rs tin the fortdgu nt'tiphyle .til the civil 
rights posst^sstid hy a Moslim, and hy it he has the advantage of chosing his 
udkih. , ' * ' 

in the eyts of the ftioslim law every individual must have an ndkila, that is, 
a person or a body .-if men iMumd to pay the fine of blood ifdie Ik‘ ainercfed. 
The adkila of a man are all those who are inscrilied on the same roll [din an) 
with him, if he be engaged in military service, or if he receive a pension 
from iht* \)nblic treasury ; olherwist*, it is his iHIk* or family ; then his pa- 
tron, then bus clients; and if he have no adkik. tlie piihlie ireastiry pays for 
him. If he inhabit a city or its. suburb, all the enregisterctl inhabitants 
form his adkila, imd if ho exorcist* a profession there, all the memlHMs of 
th?^-v4ane trade are his ndkik. Each class of zimniis is the adkila*o( its indi- 
^dual mendK’rs; the adkik of a by enfranchisement are tht\»onianci- 

palor and kiiulred ol Um* emancipator, aiul tlv* ndkik of a mbtrla by i 

ligp ato his patron and patron's kindred. 
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MOSyM EDUCATION. 

The coarse of study univer.sany foUou^od in Mahamniod.'in couniHos has 
been briefly indiented in ihc first votume of this Vork (1), hot it’ is muclf to 
fte regretted "that the information wo positi'ss on this snbjec^ is very slight, 
and that the system of mental culture retjuisite to form a we||-educato<l Mos* 
lim is a point on which great obscurity still prevails. Ami yet the im|M)r- 
tance of oblafliing a clear insigTu into the cau.ses whi4'h gave (u tlu' eharm-ter 
of a great and poiisbcfl nStion itts peculiar cast and form cjuinoi but be <l(N'ply 
felt. Were it {tossible to dissipate t$e obscurity in wlgchHhfs (piestion i^:, 
involved, a more exact idea wonbl then lui formed of the Mosliin mind and 
Muslim civilisation. Jii sin h an investigation the works of 'Aiydnc ar»«ors 
might 1)0 expected lo^all’ord the highest assistance, hut uaforlnnalp|y the do- 
cuments wlu\h they have left on .‘.liik subject di not euable' us to vieu it 
in aU.,ils hearings. These iiidiialious are not, however, without their lalue; 
ihtfy aid us to undt'rslnnd some parts of the system, andfroju the parts w('^ 
may jtnige of the whole. One of the most curious is that given by Ibn Khal* 
dtin ill bi.s I^rtileyomefia, wJiere be e.\press<'8 biiiKself thus;' 

“ To teach children the Koran is a sign of ndigion shown by the Moslims 
“ in afl their (iiies, and a dutj whnli they univer.sainy fulfil; for by ibis 
“ means the faith is firmly plauti'd in the youthful heart, as also a know- 
" ledge of the dogmas which are enounced in the verses of that hmik. The 
“ Koran is iliereforc the ha.sis on which are I'earod the future iaculli-ts i»f 
“ the inind; for that which is lonryed at an early age remains dei-ply iin- 
“ p;'cssed on the memory and>erM's as a foundation for what iidlows, aiui* 
“ we know tlwit the form ol the edifice is deU*niiiaed by the di.snositioii (d 
“ the foundations. 

The diflerent sjslems foljowcd in iteaching chihfren iht* Koran arc <lis- 
*%tinguished hy the peculiar faculties developed by each. In .Maglinh ;4f- 
gier$ and Horneoi), iliat lxx»k is taught without any accompannocnt ; they 
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“ l)£^iik>hy lUsiking iho scholar read it over; then he learns it by ht^rt from 
“ (be ^itipn of the text received in that country;' and he is instmcled, at 
“the same time, ^ in/' its peculiar orlhogipfjjhy. ib^ questions <0 which it 
'• gives rise, and the various readings renij,rked in the systems of those 
“ lancictii iiKUteri) l>y whom it jjvas transiiiiticd down. Till this first step be 
■■ siii’JiiouiUed, every thiiig elw!, such as Traditions, jurisprudence, poetry, and 

• ihc idiom of4he dc-serl Arabs, is excluded. It therefore happens that a 
‘ liiiliiro in this etirly suigc of the pupil's progress puts an entire stop U) 

‘ his lareor. 

“ Such is the mode of insiniciion foIlo\\ed tii the ••ities of Maghrib and in 

• some Hcrher towns where the (‘xanqile has Ijcen adopted; it applii*s ecpially 

/ 1 0 if 

• to (ho s('!iolar Wlih has not attained tip* age of puberty, and to persons more 
‘ advanei'd in jears who intend to recommence llicir studies; the result is, 

‘ fij.n (In Magiirilrins are more iiuinialel) aetpiainted \yilh the (‘rlhugraphy 
‘ of (he Kyr.iii, add know it l»v heart imich hotter tliaii people of other 
‘ lomiiries. 

t 

“ In Spain they proieed otherwise; for, w'hilst they make it a rule lo,ieai'li 
‘ the reading i*i the Kor.ui and its orthography as aelually* UM*d ( hectalse 
they consider that hook as (In* foundation of li'arning, the groundwork oi 
odiication, and iho ha.sis <»f religion and the sciemvs), lh«‘y instruct their 
children at the same time in poetry, epistolary writing, the principles of 
grammar, uml the art of penmanship. The acquisition of this lastacroin* . 
plihliiuent occupies sciiolars till the age of puberty, so that whilst \ouths 
oliiaiii a knowledge of gr.uniuar and an acquainuiuce^wiih the works of 
itir poets, they become skilful penmen and pers<*ver«', nearlj*all, in the 
^lurstiii of learning. But learning subsists hy irunsmisKton, and, as its trans* 
mission has been inleiTU|>led in the provwurs of Spain,* the students rf>f < 
country <'an only t.cquire Such portions of knowledge as are accessible 
from the lirst sU'pi 6f iheil- ediKvation. This i.s Itiwveva' sulficicnt‘'foi' him 
whom Ood directs, and it g!\es hiiM the mcaus of tvaching other Branc^ies 
of learning. 

“ In ifrlkiyu (the o/'L.wis}, iliey goneruUy iuiStruct their children 

ill the Traditions whilst qvicliiug tbqhi thefioran, to wbicfa they add tlic 
(^iriuiipl.'s of the soiciiccs and some of the questions which thev involve; 
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>but, as their chief objict iti, w (‘ooimuniaiie a correct knowledge of the 
“ text and various readiiigs of that book, the art of peumai^ship is. nogUn U‘<1. 

“ In the flast instruction is ajsqi of a mixed nature, do not know lo 
what length it is carried; w|| have l)ecn told however that they pay inon* 

‘ attention to the culture of pciununsiiip anjl of the sHena'S ^Uian to the 
‘ study of the Koran. * ’ ^ 

“ The people of Urlkiva and Maghrib, by confining their applicatiot! lo the 
• Koran, can never aUaiu the fatuity of inastering the languago. The 
‘ reason of this we shall here explain: Mt> peculiar liuulij can be d(>\elo- 
‘ ped in the riund by the study <»f tin? Koran, iHn auso the tli>clarulit)u that it is 
‘ impossible to produc(‘*unytliSng equal to it’ prevents it from Itoing Uiken 
‘ as a model for imitulion; so tliut ili/i‘ sliid*'nt. lhougiit‘1te'‘inay acquire at,' ’ 
‘ ample share of spiritual merit, can neither obtain a good command of 
‘ Arabic nor a facility of diction. Tlic [)eoplo of Ihlkiya ar/ pvrhaps* ni’drt* 

‘ advaiuvd in this la'st respt'ct than those of Majjl'irih, I A*(’ausc,,iit> studying 
‘ the Koran, they learn Traditions .Iri'l scientific riilt's; they hav^' tht*reline 
‘ a certain cotiimand of bnguage, but ihc} dt) not attain elegancb of ex- 


‘ pression. 

“ Tilt* habit of teaching |>upils, of repeating poems and epistles, and .of 
‘ studying the rui<‘S orgraiiiinar is so g('ner.'d in .Spain, (hat (he nali\«‘s of that 
■ cotihtry have nc<(uired a coniph'le mastery of the Arabic t<u»gne ; but in (he 
' other hranclie.s of knowlwlge (heir skill is inferior, Iccanse they have not 
‘ paid suflkient attention lo the Koran and ilu' 'IVadifions, which :u'<' the 
‘ source and basis of the sciences. In grannnar, liowtwer, and polite file- 
‘ ralnre they excel in a greater or h-ss degree, acrordiiigly as lhey>TtSv«> 
devoud more or less time to lhe.se, occufKt lions on terminating the studies 
‘ whit h cngag<iid their vmtih. . 

“ The kMi /Thrt Bakr Ibn al-Aral>i {!) has laid do.in, in bis RihUi, a high*’ 
/curious and original phmof study. He proposed ihabWi^iiihs should Im* tiiM 
instructed in grammar and the works of the pciets, confotmihlj f<* il>e 
^yanish custom, ‘for.’ fwiys he, “ hrtgnago is enregist<>n»l in its |»'>.‘li‘y, 
‘and the corruption of the language i,'eiider8 it ne<^*e»f,ar\ that you should 


1 , thi* iUe pt AH iUkr Ibn «l>AraUi >^iU b<* foutwi mi Uic third ol ihi^ ^orU 
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“ ' co0»ineiic0*f>y that and hy grammar; you shouli then pass to anttnnetfC; 
“ ‘ and, halving acrjiiin'd an idea of its rules, you ma'y proceed to the sittdy of 
“ ‘ tlic Koran, wlpch< liy means of these jjrQparatory labours, vdll be found 
‘‘ ' mucli easier than it generally is. You ijjjay then commence dogmatic 
“ ‘ theolog>^(rt*Ml ai-dtn) and j|ic fundamentals of jurisprudence {os'&l al-^kh)^ 
'• ‘!^ftfjr which you imf proceed to dialectics (djcdel), and from that to the 
“ ‘ Tia’ffiiions and the sciences connected with them.’ lie disapproves of 
•• teaching two sciences simuiumcously, unless the pupil l)e remarkably intel- 
" iigeut. Sucb^arc the counsels of the kddi^ and 1 acknowledge that the 
" plan laid down by him is execllent; hut settled custom, ilfat iniluential 
“ element in the liuinaii character, renders «t inadmissible. In taking the 
Koran ft»r ihc’balis of education, pct>plc are actuated by the desire of lue- 
“ ritiiig lli(‘ <li\ine favour, as, by this means, they protect youth against its 
“ ?»Wil fitllies ahd preserve it fi-om that levity of mind .wliieh not only ruins 
‘ tIi(‘kiK»WlcdH*' al/l'udy obtained or inh'rrnpts its aeqursilion, but w'ouki also 
“ prev<‘nl,lhe yoipig Aloslun from learYritig the Korun. Indeed, whilst under 
the guardfaiishii) of his fatnily, he may be retaini'd in habitual submission, 

‘ but, whim the agi* of puberty delivers him from control^ the stmins* of 
‘.passion may soon east him away on the coast of lldly. They therefore 
* liike advantage of the time during which h(> is under command, to teat h him 
‘ the Koran, so at a later period, he may not be entirely ignorant'of its 
‘ eonicnls. However, were it certain that the student would p^‘rs<^ere in 
‘ tlie pursuit of knowledge and suhmil to reex'ive insirueiioti, the system 
‘ propOM'd by lip* liddi would be the la*sl which the p(*g|>le of the Kasi and 
‘ u!D*AVest could adopt; hut Ood ordains what ho pIea'«Hh, anif no ihange 
^ean eflei*t«d in His decisions.” 

To proctH*cl from llrsi Step so well descrilH'd hy Ihn Ivhaidiln ;u|4 fbl- 
Mlt tfic young MoslIuTifr Ins jkiHi through the bigUcr de|iariraenls of studv, 
v6 must have recofli^e to the biographical uoliecs on ilieir learAed men. 
'he life of Avicenna olTcrs us a iraiu^tory gla^i'e at his early edu(‘at7on, nmd 
lierefore inefits atU'iition, but much fuller, information will lie obtaiued»|i^u 
he aiitobii^aphy of Aljd al-talif. jn tli»9*wprk.be gives us a perfect outline 
if his own studied under some of the m^kt di.s<b>guislied masters of the epiH'b. 
iVere this treatise less known, I should have felt it indispensaide to insert an 
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extract from it here, bat ft has* been rendered fully acwssiblo liy two editions, 
one in^rabic and Latin* by MonSley, and the otbei* in Arabia and French 
by de Sacy;^the latter so admirably translated and commented that, weiv 1 i(» 
undertake a new version of it into English, I feel 1 should rest far--Tery far 
indeed — beneath that illustrious orientalist, my deeply veperated master. 

AnoUter ooBtribution to the same stock of ao<*Un»ents is furntshed bwiba 
Khalddn in his autobiography. He itifn'iiis us that, havinj^ learnwirto rt«d 
the Koran and got it off by hcsirt, he read it again at'c«»nJing to each of the 
seven rmdxngt or editions, and then combined \hesc vuritnus readings in a final 
repetition of ihe text. During this occupation he went over tht» Koran (wt'uiv- 
one times, and in a fweaty-segand repetition,- he went over alt the ^ariou^ 
readings. He finished by the lecture ftf the two editions/ or»sy?te8is of ri^id* 
ings, taught by YakAbil). At this period, two other works occupied liis atten- 
tiou : the Ldmiya, a poem of Ihn Firro as-Sliatil>i, ou the r(\‘i<iings pf the Kdmin, 
and the lidhja, anothei* poem by the same author cm the«>rthograQj)y of that 
l)ook (2). He next studied the Takgm, a.trea1isoVomp()si'd htTlbn Ahd al- 
Barr (5) on the Traditions cite<l in the Mmeatto (i), and a gresU niimlx'r of 
other* works, such as the Tashtl (.^) of Ihn iVliilik and ihn :\J*Hit^iii’s ((>) aiiridg* 
inent of jurisprudence, but (hose last he did not gel off hy heart. Dun'itg 
the same |W*riod he cultivateci the :irl of grammar itnd^r the tuition of Ins 
fatliMWiiul of the first masters. He peruse<l also the Sij- Paris {7}, l\w Uiimiha , 
llie poems of AbA Tammam (8), part of ul-Mutanabbi’s (lf)*liociical works, and 
some of the pieces pre.served in the Kitdh (10). Ihider Shams eil- 


(i; lit* itieatiii^Yakf^b Ibo r«>bak bt Uadrtimt, one of the i^ndifg. Hm lift* tn ffivm hr llin 
(*2; p«g(» 41H) of ibU volume, l)v ihe iAmiya, Ibn KItaUhn mrauh lo Ihn I irro\ l/«r: at 

Amdni 

<3^ lo a hubaequpDi vtAunte ittll tx; found life of Ibn Abd obllarr 
(4) page 549* «aie {12^, of thn volume. 

Thta ia a ireatifc on grammar fiy Ibu MAlik, (he author of Uif AJflya,^hti died A. II, ftitf (A It 127^1 
Sfe M dc S*5a?) $ Anthohgig Gram%lftipai 0 f pagr^ 203. 215 and Fluegel'i ffajjl Khalifa, lom IT. 200 
(5>e6ef ptge 193 of ihia volumf. 

<7^ The afatpoflf are Amro NAligha. Ali«na« ^/ihalh, rarafa. and 4nlara sei* paKf % '»f 
preAc# (0 iho Dtwm it Amro 
(9) ^ vol. 1. |i|ge 349. 

(9) 3ee vol. I. pgge IflA. 

,t0* vol. II. page 249 
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din al-ICisai, .thief traditionist of Tunis, he perasfcd JMuslim s ot 

Traditions and received a fjeneral licence (ijdza): In law he sludied die 
ahridgriiunt of the Mvdawwfuia (1) composed Jiy Abd Said al-BaradSi, and the 
exp(»sidun of the Jwlj’in(*s held by the sect of|MSIik« He followed, besides, a 
gencriil umrse of Jaw and learned Al&liks MuwaUa, certiOcah's were also 
obl&ined hj^im aiithorkind h/m to U‘ach that book, the Strat ar-Baf&l (2), the 
(rcatist* of fbn §/ilAh on the I’radiiions, ami many otfier works. He obtained 
ircess to the library of Abd al-Muliuiiuin al-Hadrami, chief traditionist and 
^raininarian of SIoi'occo. who liad accompanied to the cit) of Tunis AbA ’I- 
llasan, tbc sovi'reign of that empire, in the quality ot secrehiry of slate 
This colledioii of books (oiisisied of more, than ^lirtse thousand volumes 
Mn*^the Tradilioiis, kiw, grammar, philology, the inlellcctuai scienees, gene- 
ral literadire, and fxieiry; these uianuscripis were all of Uie highest cor- 
re(S.<*'ss and dieir authenticity was guaranKv'd by (ei iilkaU*s ,'inneved to 
lliem. .glider another Piaster he studied logic, dogiPaiie theology, juris- 
Itriideiiee, aiKfail the iiil(‘lle( Inal and ph'losopliieal siioiiees. Whilst pursuing 
liis studies, »Iie followed the public hstures at Tunis, and aftendetj the 
WiM'niblu’s liehl by tju* hrst doctors and proli'ssors of the plake. He (inaih 
leioted ihiee yi'ars to study undei a shniLli calit'd Abii .Vbd Allah al-Abbali 
and then”,\ays he, “ 1 felt that I knew soniolhiug. ’ fbn Khaldun 
eriniiiaU'd his studies in tin* twentieth or tw(>iUy-(irsl jear of his age (o). 

ft) \ft! il. 8<v 

(2) \ol 1(, I2H. 

3) rhiH nolui« \^ii» j|U|^ trimmaUHi, ^hrit a targf manQKftipt, ti Dtaiuiiig the hograjih^ ol thp tioclor am) 
)in!!Th%Ms\tiinad Jbii Ail )bii tligar alsAkkatAnl^ hi ihc hdfit sham« aUaliu Muhanutuui felt tfim 

he itriiei » hAiid«, A fhapter nf ihiit ^^ri. ta Ueioted lt» ihe hiaiorj of Ihn llajark louih, studies, 

;r., hut a U diAwn up in kueh a itiAUiier that to ntiihe an anahsti of it would he a«ier} dlffiridt task 
find howeier that he k^gan h) Icamitig the Koran h\ lienit, and iHe ^tudi id the Traditanda iKml 

oi(^iru1lt!Uiee; follow tug, in lact/vhe same aistem been alrefdi lodieaied in tlif lutrodmioti ot 

>u» first lolumo! 
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.* \ \si\i jr.N \m \-N \,n h* 

\I)U \sa‘' llir s(»n mI Mh'i ti-NajiMl ItalMlala, a nf^nrl»t lt»^hr IiiIm 

<»l .Ijjrlima Ihn M.^lik Ihn Na-'i Ihri Koairi Ihn \>a(l. Ili^ ar(|iMinlaiirr uilli lh< 
k/aanir rr^tdni^i^ <h< u turn .'M rr^ ral 4jn(l raiikrd Initi a‘^ him ol iln 

"rvt rr iita-(rf- of dial ^nc fin . Hr had l( aiiirfl if Inait \h!i \ImI af-ll.ih 

luaii ^'‘^Siilaiiii I and /in Ihii lhd>ai''li ? ; lit‘ laii;;lil il lo \|h'i |>aki Ihn 
\i\a>li sif ud. /. pnijr and Mn’i Omar al-lki/za/ .» , UnU ihr^r \\\o \anrd 

\ri v mm h III llini mannri nl rradiii;; miain wnid". Va'^im find al Knla, \.ll. 
I 'JT \. H, 7 'i 'i-h I In* Nsof'fl miidd ‘'i‘jnilir> a jrnidfr a dd ass nnl itmifuml 
'»l|irj> >a\ dial ''hr n*diii'' dr^i;;rialrd whrn krrpm.’; wahh mn ihr ln|» nl 

lull. Nniir jM i'Hin >lalr dial liuhduht wa^ hi" moihi*i " namr ' //nZ Ins fnlhn \ 

1 Wtu \lt<i .ir ll.iliJiHfiM Vl>'l VII/jIi Ihn lliilul* .»*- "Ulaiiii *ir Kui< n nj ! hv h Sn/oiro 

It vk.j- liMfii )u Mu- IM« tiim- ol M« If.irinMl i»t iIm nuMt'i Mi«’ of Mi.*' 

• • • • • # 

Ixfnfll* f UlunAi! Mi. .iml flirn M;* -m-nn- in Mn ffr.il iiinvtjiM ,a KnI.j ll»‘ .jn'd \ , II ' 

\ n 1 \«1'- 1 ' I ttiti'i. • 

*• 

'2 Sbu /ur Ifni flniMnfi Ifin fiiif>,n.i. -i ni*ffilK*r '»f lh»’ or I'.nIdrnI .« rorfin' o! Ktil i, v* » "O 

d Mil* fii.ntrr** ID fin- -Ml “t Kadtii^' fin' hof.ni, III u o fili t'r il d .iNo^.is ;» plnlo|.,;;(r .iiid iImiI m . 

.nh.HM i^a .j;:i . \^(1 Hi V n. 70! . \t|-l n! lol^ H, 

d Xhii niD.tr Mfifs Ibn \lo 1 >.* t* (dI^.i)-I^i// t j* »h» . I .tj- \,ni/D > n.inst o| Kufi-itrd f/om /o |. 

•lo rrM. of \,.ii| ftoiii \ }!.<«» V h TMH ‘a , duMi \ M IMfi \ h 7 *h. 7 //A ni-hu^r-t 


Vo( If 
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ABU BURDV IBN ABI MVSA. 

AUy Biirda ASrnir uas the srjn of AliiTlVfusa Abd Alla}i Ibn ivais al-Ashari, 
<)n«‘ of IVliifianuiiad's rompanions, ^bo liad romo to bim from Yemen with lh( 
ViiliarifeH V’ben they b^^eanKi *<‘onvert.s to Islarnism (1). Mubainmad Il)n Saac 
immt^ms in bis Tahakdl that Abu Burda sueeeeded to Sburaib sec roL I. p.619 
as kadi of Knfa. By ihv nolileness of bis eonduet and by bis virtues lie altainec 
a liifjb re[)ijla(ion. Abu MujfSi, wlieii (;overnor of Basra, married Taniya the 
dau(;bt(T of Ikiinrnun, a native of Taif, and slfi‘ bore bim Abu IBirda ; the child 
was ])Ut to nurse with the trilie of Fukaim, wdiieb^lwttU at al-(j|iark (2 ; when 
j^-owii a lt>>y,« h<;^was dr(*ssed in twotmaiitles 'hurda by his foUer-fathrr) Abr 
Shaikh Ibn al-Gharik, and brouf;ht to bis father, who then siiriiamed him Ahi 
froin.that time liis real name ceased to be fjiven bim. y\bii ]Musa wa^ 
k;\di of^kisra uiuJjt tlu^Jvbalif Omar and afterwards, iniihe reifjn of Othman, iu 
acted as a Irttdi at Kufa; bis ^f//7///]/)sqj^Bilal was also kiidi of Basra: this wa^ 
tlu‘ eirc'fliystancP wbi(di {jave rise to the sayiiif;, ilmr kddis in suermion. — Tin 
poet Zu 'r-Biimma composed a number of spU^ndid poems in yraise* of BTIal^and 
in the follow iiif]; verse, addressed to his camel, he alludes to him also: 

When thou n-.u nost BilAI the (<;rffm/)soii of AI)A Milsa [(hy 1(nls are ai an end,} and 
the butcher then may wield his axe to disjoint thy limbs. 

lie said also of bim : 

On heariiif; tliat the tribe were ronmint; throu{]h the desert w ith their flocks in search 
of pa8tu^a{'(^•l said io Saidah : ** Seek abundance near BilAI ! - 

Saidah was tin* name of tiu* poet's camel. — Bilal was one of tin* deputies in the 
' service of Khalid al-Kasri life, col, I, p.JiH V ; wdien the latter was deprivixl 

of jhe {joveriftnent <if y^abian ^iid Persian Irak, his suceessop Yusuf lift* ()mai 
,ath-Thakfiri rcnpiirfc^ fronuhlm and bis a{jeiits an^aceount of whi^t had bt‘en 
done w ith the •revenues of these proYiiiees, and cmployetl tortiiiv to itiake^tliem 
refund; al-Kasri and Bilal e\pin*d under tbeir^uflerinfjs. In a Ixiok contajnin^; 
a collection ol aneixlotus I found the following: At a public assembly Abu^Bui'da 
was extolling the virtiles of his father, ^nd ibcntioned that he had In'en one of 
Muhammad*s coni|>anions * he vauntcHf also tfie glory which accrued to himself 
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in being sprung from so il^istrimis a parent. He held a long discourse on this 
topi(*, liJI the |x>et, al-Farazdak, who happened to hv present and wisluni to 
humble his ^ride, made the mnark that, had Ahu Musa iMfesessinf no other 
merit than that of having eup|H*d tlK*Pi'ophet, sueh an honour* wimld hav-^hei n 
quite sullieient for his reputation. On this. Aim Runia got angrv Q\) ami 
replied : ‘‘ Your ol»s(‘rvation is true, hut he nevei^ eU|)j>tid any persoif either U'- 
“fore or aftei.' — “ Ry Allah !" e\elaiiimd» ahFarazdak, “ Ahu Musa wjs toi 
goin] a man to dare make his lirst essay in eii|)ping on the |MM‘son of the Pro- 
‘•‘phc't!" This n‘tort sileneed Ahu Ihirda aiRl font^ii him to smother hi> 
angei*. — The hdlowing anee(lot<‘ is related by (ihars an-Nima as-!^ahi f'l in one 

of his ^vorks : “ Ahu &af\Wiu Klialid Ihn SalVau, a member of the li ihe ol 

# 

‘‘ Tamim, was e(‘lehraled as an elocpieiit spi‘aker. He us(‘j| tu vi^it ^Uilal llfti 
*•" Ahi Riinla and eruiverse with him, hut Jiis languagi* was fn‘quently ungram- 

matic al. This grew at length so irksome to Hilal, that he sayl to him 

• .... * . 
Klialid ! von inaki* nj' narrations fit for khalifs to iiear, ^iif voii eommit a> 

“ many faults against (pamiiiar as they^im^n who earry water iirihe stre(‘ls.’ 

** Stung with this reproai h, Khalid w(‘nt to learn grammar at®the nyiApie, and 

“ s<yii(* tiiiK* afte^- he lost his sight. From that p(»rioil, whenev(»r Rilal lode by 

“ in stale, he used to ask who it was, and on lading answei‘(»(l that it was the 

emii', Ik* w<iuld sav : ‘ I’herc* goes a siimm<*r-eloiid, soon to he dispelled.' 

“ Wliyi this was told toHilal, In* exelaiiiied : ‘ Rv Allah ! it shall not Im* dis> 

“ pi lled Jill he gel a full shower from it and he then ordwrd him a whippin.;; 

of two liundrt‘d strokes. This Klialid was extremely giddy and n(*ver paid 

“ the sli.ghtesi attention to what he said. Ili* drew his dec ent from Anir Ihn 

“ al-Ahtam o , one ill* Midiammad"s eom|)anions; his grandfiflher Ahd 

iieing that |iersoirs son. Al-Ahiani was the son of Siiiiiai Ihn Siiiaii Ihn 

Khalid Am Minkar, of ihc tribe of Tainiin; and for this reason fie bore the 

sunVtmes of nlsMinkari and nhfannmi. His ^*eal name was Siittfiii, Imt when 

“ Kids Ihn^Aasim al-MinkaiT i\ strm k him aeross lji<‘ moyih wilfi his» how amT, 

‘‘ broke Ids front teeth, he was railed al*Alitam hrubru-loifth jJ* Others sa\ 

• ^ * 

iliat Ills u*Hh hi'oken on Hie IwilllcMlay ol al-Kiilab 7 Slial)ili Ion 

ShalTI)a* H) was an uncle of this Khliiil. — AI mi Hiinia f^ied A. II. lO.'l A. I). 
T'21-2 , hut otliers place this cveiil.'in th^* ivars II) i, lOrt, ami 11)7. ^Muham- 
mad Ilui Saad savs iliat ATju Hufda ainfas-Shahi dilil in die year lOd and on 
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l,he saim; <lay»*which was a FViday. — We shall *expla^n the mean ng of the sur- 
name alrAxhari in the life of Ahti ’l-Ilasan (Alij al-Asbari. 

\\) Tlu^ roii\erKiofi of thfi took placf in the tenth jr^r of the Hijra. 

(2) I am iinahle Ui lit ¥»ii.h any certainty the ^itiiation of this place. The author of the .^ffr^Url merely says ; 
(i%iihnrk, a v^lla^e in the dep(yi(leift'ies*of .Marw — a! Ghork^ a village in Vern&ma, and a plantation of date- 
trees l^lorigifig to the tribe of Adi Ihri Ifaiilfa.'^ 

'file professioiMif a cupper \wi.s considered hy some jurisconsults as degrading. In one of the Traditituis 
if is said : *^TIie price of a dog is impure, and the wages of fornication are impure, and the pay of a cupper !'> 
impure.”— (Matthew’s MinhrAt, vtd. II. page 2. See also the first volume of the present work, p. .’WH. 

(4j Mention has he4*n made of this historian in the first voliimct page 290. 

[fi/ Amr, the son of SinAn al^Alitam, an eminent chief of the tribe of Tamlrti, an able orator and a good poet, 
nourished before and after the profiiiilgaiion of Islaniisni. 11% and Arftr Ibu /ibrikAii went together to Mu- 
hmiimad aml^emffrnciAl hii^religion. He died AH 5ft ; A I) 077~K. for further in format ion .see It asm ussiot^ 
liintnria Antfinlamirn, p. 119 iifde; and his Addiianwnta mi Ui»i. lilam. p 55. 

iOj See vol. I. pag<* 100, note (17;; Rasmussen's Additamfnta. |>. 07, and Hint. AutHti . — Af-Alinkari. tie 
MmUlTie Infriie hv liais, is derived from Minkar. the name of one of hi^ ancesiors. descended, from Tairdni. 

^7 I’or H^e account rd' #iis hatllf <»r .skirmish sec Rasniussctrs l/isf. Anlfixl^tw. p 117 
'Ml Shahth ihii fihahha, a ceichraied |gcacher fol.17l>,was a coiileiii|M>rary of the khniif abMahdt 

'I'lwil prince had a daugklcr named nl-t Ak^la, of whom he was fu> fond that he could not hear to he .separated 
tioiii liei a siiigfe iiislaiil. He therefori' had her attired in the unifi»rm of a pag(\ so ilinl she iniglit a^rrompaiiN 
him when he rode <yii. .Sly* died heforr him. and he coiitiniied inconsolable for her Ios| till Shahlli Ihn siahba 
addressed to him a short hut most efrecti>e evhorUilioii. — ^Ihii nl-Alhlr’.s hdmiL year KWI. j 


\S-SHABI. 

\inr Xiiniii' os-Sliahi was the* s<hi of' Sliaraliil Ihn ^htl Ihn J /i Kihar. 
Zn Kihar was out* <»!* flu* prinrrs of’ Vciiirn. .\s-Sbiihi sprang; I’roiii iliinvai 
atid was <*onnUHl as a inrinhrf of lln* trihr of’ llamdjkn, hub Kufa wa*s thi* platY* 
of' his hiiih. ^ Ih* hrlcl^ lii{;li i; 2 nik anioiif; tin* Tiihts ami ilisiinfpiiNfrM 
ihy his |Hi>f’onnci Uvtivtiin;. • It is s»Utr<l that Ihn Oinar (2 walktnl pijist hiin^un' 
day whilst hr was rrlatiii}; thr history’ of' a Airtorions rain|Kti^;n niadr iht* l!r>i 
Mosirins, and said, on hrarin{; thr narration aAiicIi hr iiiatlr : llr know > what 
was donr at tiR* r\juditi<Hi U'ttrr than I who w^as witli it." \z-Ztdirl inadr 
tlu‘ ivniark tJial the iVally IrarntHf nu\|i virerti four in tiunilK*r f Ihn al-Musai- 
vah (d)at Medina, as*Sha(»i at Kiii'a/al-llasan al*-Baat i i at Basra, and Mak- 
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liul ,r>) in Svria. It is said tl^l lie conversed with live liundrtHi of the Pn>- 
» * . . . *• 
pliet’s companions. The following anecdote is I'elaietl Uy himst^lf: AImI dl-Malik 

Ihn Marwan sent me on an emlxassy to the king of the (in'i^ka; and lhat prinn^ 

addressed me a iiuiuber of qiieslitnili, to all of which i rtMurwed satisfactory an- 

swcf's. It was not customary foi? aiiiliassadpi's to make a long stay at his t*ouri, 

hut lie detaiiieil me so many days that I desirtxl»inq>aticntly to de|>art. ^^ ^Jell 

<»ii the jKiiiit of cptitring him he said to ine^: “Are you r»f a royal (ainilv?** to 

which 1 replit^d : “No; I am one of the fjtMieral class of Arahit." On this Ih‘ 

inuttcml some words and a paper was put in inv hand : “ \\ lu‘n yon have gi\cn 

“ to your master an account of your mission/’ said he, “ pii sejiit this paper to 

“ him." Having retujiUHl to Ahd aUMalik, I informed him of the results <»r in\ 

emiiassy, hut I never thought ofNhe papier, and it was only on |)i|gSsing lhroi^;|) 

another |>art of tli<^ palace with the iiitriition of withdrawing, that rrecolleetrd' 

it. I immediately went kick and presented it to him. Wln^n In* had |H*riisr 4 l 

it he asked iiie if the *(lreek soviTeigii had said any thing to mi* hMore In* gax 

me the pa|K*r .* “Yes," I i-eplitHl, “In* asked m<: if ^ was of a ro\jd faitfily, and I 

“ answennl that I h(*loiige<l to the general class of the Arabs." • I then tiTtired and 

had ieaeln*d the do<»r when I was hrought hack into the khalif s pn scn(‘e. “ Ho^ 

v<ni know," said he, “what is in this pa|K*r — “No." said I ; ini which he lolil 

me to read it. It coii(airH*d these wiirds : / am astanishrd Jhni a iwajilr trhn hnrr 

amnmj ihnn a man Ukr thin nmhi harr rhoxvn anij otiar hat him far Ihrir rairr. “ |{\ 

“ Allah!" I exclainnni, “had I known the lontents, I sjioiild not hav<* taki*ii 

“ iharjje «)f it : liad In* ever seen you, he would not haxe said siieli a thing ’ 

An* xon aware," said AIhI aUMaiik, “why In* wn>te it."— “I am not. 

*‘ it was hec'aiise In-envied inr so able a serxaiil as vou, and Jiopnl lo inrifrmf 

“ h\ this to put you to death." Tln*se words, ('ontiiiiies as-Sliahi, r«*a( ln‘d al 

length tHie ears of the Greek king, wlio aokiiow lf*dgcd that sin h x\as iralK 

desrgri. — As-Shahi oin*c s|K>kc lo thiiar Ihn liiihaira, the giocj^iior of tin* twn 

Ifaks, ill faxour some prisoiiris, ainl asked him to set tln*m at lih<‘itv: ’Inn 

not lK*iiig able to obtain his consent, he addressed him in these Jeriiis : “O emir! 

* ... 

“ if VOU have imprisoned ihciii without eause, let your justice dtdiver rin ni and 
“•if they Ih* guilty, let your cleiriciicy he ample eiioiif;h to leatli fliem. Ihn 
iltilKiira imim^iatcly set them free*. — It 4s stateil by Katada ihai as-Sli;dii was 
horn foiii' veai*s l>efort* the deatli of iIk* kiialif (liiKtr a hah haf^prnrd A, II, ‘2d , 
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but Khalifa Ib^ Khaiyk (6) noeotions thatalNilHaaBn alnBasri and he woe bmn in 
the yeai' 21 , a^ al-Aamlii says that he cuneonto Ae saarid at Kdfa, A.H. 47. — 
Aa-Sh&ln was a thin emaciated man, and he once said, on being aske^ the cat^ ■ 
** 1 wai^straitened* for room in my motheHs %mnb.” The fsct was that me 
bad two sons at a birth, and (Ihi ^utmba,) the author of die Eitdb ti^Madrif 
pr^^ends that she was pregoant with him for two jeM|^r-It is related that al> 
llajj^ IJbn Ydsuf ath-Tliaka(l said to him one day : ^'fltoW'^much is your yearly 
** salary?” (kantataak, aemrdmg to the vulgar prommeiationj^ to which aa^ldii 
replied (in the tame jargon ) : “ Two thousand dinafi” (alfain).-^** Tut !” ex- 
claimed al-Hajjaj, ** ham atduka?" (refeOtmg the querAon <y>rrec%),,and a»>Shlibi 
then answered (grarnnuUieally) : alfdm. “Why,” said^al-liajj&j, “did you speak 
“ incorrectly at first?” — “The emir spqkc falsS grammar,” replied he, “ and 1 
spoke fafse grammar ; and when he spoke with the right inflexions, 1 did the 
“ Mine; for 1 could not have allowed myself to speak grammatically when the 
“ emir did nbt.” Al-Hajj^j was highly pleased with this ^wer and made him 
a presenf.’ — A%;Shabi was inclined to piMMntry ; he was one day sitting in his 
bouse willh a femali* when a person came in and asked : “Which of you two is 
“ as-Sliabi?” To which he replied: “She is the man.” — He wasrbom hi tfie 
•evenih year oP (he Chalifat of Othman, (A. H. 30, A. D. 650-1) ; others mv, 
however, in A.H. 20.or A.H. 31; but it is related that he himself mentioned that 
his hiilh took place the year in which the town of Jaldla was taken, and this oc- 
curred A. H. 10 (A, 1). 640) (7): he died suddenly, A. H. 104 (A. D. 722-3); 
other accounu My 103, 106, 107, and 105. His mother was one of the cap- 
tives made at JalOla. — ShAHn means belonging to Shdby a branch of the tribe of 
Hgmd&n. Al-Jauhari Mys : “ This relative adjective is derived from zd-SkdAatn 
“ (the''doubl(^alleyed), which is a mountain in Yemen, where HaMn Ibn Amr 
J^the Himyarite (8) and his children took* up their residence, and wher/ he was 
“ buried. Thccdesccndants of that family who^nhabit KAfa are caUedthe«5kS- 

• C • * 

“ Wdn; thqse in Egypt and Ma^rib are styled oi-fMdk; in Syria the name of 
ShdbdntUn is given to them, and in Yemen they know*n as the people of 
'* Zd Shdbain,"—JalAIA is the name ol* a town in the province of Pars, where 
I famous battle was fought in the time of Muhammad’s cjitoqpanions. — As-Shiiui 
^»ften cited this verse of Miskin addMrimi ^9)^ 

To judge of a man’s ifudetlce, observe Mik wheif fm^plhd, not when pleased. 
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iiipjlfcft— tbyliiiil, 

(« Sw Tol. I. ^ m* agitll).' 

(S) S^Ut life. wL I. |MC« MB.* 

(4) S«e vri. S70. 

(8) TlMlifeofllak'MI aad Ihtl of at-ZahA ^ be gh<a bf tke ndm of Ihb wfHi. 

(8j Bb life it ghwn ia tbe Bnt voIium. page m, bv| hj a tMmge nblAe bb felber’i nama b wriuen 
throiigliottt tiuil artkle Haiifdt^ 

(7) Hie ceiebnted battle of ilHhlirai iMigbi A. H. 16. See Ahi *l-PedA'i Aonali; Jleiro8f»err, 

\o{ I. (page 114. 

* (8) Tbie U tbaprinee nbon Haam iMepabbiii mbiIom aa Ibe bmnecUale yr e decee A r of 18 Sbaallire thr 

i*elebrated tyrant of Yeraeiie ^ho was slain by Z8 Siwla.— (See ^utten*a HUtaria ioelnnlinriHii, p. 37*) 

(8) M. de Sacy says. In hit Anfbologi# GrammoHeah^ p. S88« that this ancient poet's real name was Rabla 
Ibn Aamir Ibn OiHif ; bnt at-TabHsi says fai bis eomasentary on tbe Amndia. p. 744e tbit aceording to Ab8 *1* 
Ala, Miskln's name was Amr 


AL-ABBAS IBN AL-AIINAF 

AbA 1>Fadl al-AbbIs Ibn al-Ahnaf Ibn al-Aswad Ibn Talha Ibn *Jar&din < i 
Ibn Italada Ibib Khudaim (2) Ibn Shibib Ibn SIlim Ibn Ilaiya Ibn Kulaiii Ibii' 
Abd Allah Ibn Adi Ibn Hanifa Ibn Lujaim al-Ilanafi al-Yamlmi, a cplcbraird 
poet, was gifted with a tender spirit and a subtle wit; dll his poems are lo\e 
pieces, and tlie difodn of his works does not eontain any eiilogium. Tbe follow- 
ing, yerses from one of his kattdas may serve as an example'cif his pathetic style . 

Desist, self-tormentor ! thus only can Uiy woes be healed. Thy eyes have exhausted 
their tears in weeping ; try then to find others shedding copious drops, and with them 
recruit the last of thine (3). But who would lend thee his eyes lliat thou mayest u«e|> 
with than ? Were eyes ever lent that their tears might be shed 7 

The two nest lines, extracted from a piece of verse, are also his, but some dfw 
tribute them to Bashshar Ibn Burd ; an4 Abu ^li ’UK&Ii *(5) mentions in 
his .4md^ that Baduthlr said : ** A boy of the tribe/>f Hajpi^ (6) kepb runnitif; in 
and qDt of where we were till he atlen^ recited these lines*: 

They who caused bm to taste their love now make me weep ; they awoke my heart Ui 
paaskm, but then their hearts yielded to shunber. They vous^ me, but when I stood 
up with the bufdea which they fdaced upon me, they sank into repose. 

IbilowiiiR veraea are* alao his : 


m aaai 
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I prefer l 9 r*i»in* with hope to wpoieirilM^^ DidlBoltoreywi,*l|*d^tored 

yon fey reprcNufeM ; aadyonlxdtlimbflrafortnMMtlierMtwfiBortab. 

O Saad t thot^hut tpoken to me of my beloved and inereased my lii%; apeak yet 
more to me, O Saad t My heart ahall never hbow a^y love bnt that I bw her! itia a 
lov^ithout beginning and withont «nd (7). 

, Since thy rigonra cannot he aeftened nnleaa by the inUMaaaion of another, 1 renoonce 
inch love aa requires a Mediator. I swear that Indiffai'lMce or dislike are not fee mo- 
tivei. which withhold me from reproaching feee thy crnelty; it was fee certainty feat 
all complaints 'were useless. If 1 cannot bear my pains in patience, I most yet sabmit 
to them though unwilling. 

All his poetry is good.~He was the maternal luide of Ibrahim <ibn al>Abb&s 
is-SAIi,a8 wc have already mentioned (voL I. ptfge 23)> His death took place ai 
lla^idad in the year 192 (A. D. 807-8;,* hut the following anecdote on the suli- 
lect is given on good authority hy Omar thu Shabba : ‘‘ Ibrahim al-Mausili, sur- 
“ named an-Nac)im, died in the year 188, on the same day as al-Kisai the gramraa- 
rian, al-Abbas Ibq al-Abnaf and llushaima al-KliammaH ; (the khalif) ar-Ra- 
‘ shid, who had been informod<’of the cipi'umstance, ordered (his son ; abMamihi 

* to say tife /iincrhi prayers over them, and the corpses were therefoi^ placed 
‘ in a line' before him. lie asked whose body was tliat which was nearest to 

I a 

* him, and on learning that it was Ibrahim al-Mausili*s, he ordered it to Im* 

‘ ‘removed and that oT al- Alibis Ibn al-Ahnaf to be put in the Crst |feice. When 
^ he Itad finished the prayer and was returning home, Hi^im Urn Abd Allah Ibn 
‘ Malik al-Khuzaf went up to him and said : ‘ My lord ! why did you htmour 
‘ nl-Abl>as Ibn al-Abnaf prith the first place ?' To which he replied by repeal- 
‘ these verses : 

* Some persons accused feee and said feat it was thou who caused my pains and afRio- 

* tions ; bnt 1 denied the truth of their words, so feat their suspicions might be turned 
‘ away from feee to another :--l like fee lover who refoses (to mwo/ tks amw of Ai( 

• btlovMl].' 

Al-Maihfin Uien ■'aid : * Can you recollect them and Hlshim replied : 

‘ can,’ and tlien’ repeated them. ‘Wfll^^kid the prince, ‘ is not the< •author 
‘ of such verses wortliy of tlie first rank?* — * lie is, my lord.’ ” — I must ob- 
erve that this anecdote it in contradiction with vrimt we diall aay fiuiher on, in 
be life of al-Kisli. as ^e there mentiimdiat )w died at Rai (not if Bagkddd); 
lesides which, much incertitude prevails ’respecting the year of hb death, and 



VoAovmv iiw Jbew phced hy^me lii,aie HHISB 

AH 1^ AH On Mwtum^ jofonMd um^t b& AitH 

** ttU to ii^; *1 Mw^iJUblH Uxi olAHof at Baghdad all» Jwdbath €f ar 
*‘^Baahid,am^|^ dwriu l g ma «(af liia Syrko gate. He wai a^end 
^^tod he die^efore he reached Ida sixtieth year.* ” Heee aa-SAli reaMofil tha 


he must hase died iai» than the year sultse ni^ashid’s death took fkci 
at Tds en third of the latter Jum8da»d93 (24th March, A. D. SOQ^t-AI- 
jkhnaf,’ thflldNber of al-Akbfts, died A. H. 150 (A. D. 767), add was buried a 
Basra. Al-Masddi, in his Jfurl^ ad^Dakaby gives the following anecdote on tlw 
iilth<M*ity of (tfHne natives of Basra : ** We set out," said they, << to |>erform tht 
pilgrimage, and on our^ay we saw a boy standing by the side of the roadi 
wH called out to us to if any of us were natives of ^Ba|ra.« On this m* 
w^ ovigf to him nnd nidtid what he d’antcd ; to which he made anwer : ‘Mj 
“ master wishes^ give you his dying injunctitms.* We then turned off from 
•* the road and followed him till, at some distance, w^ found a man* lying uiidei 
a tree and unable to give us any answer. W%||||pd ourself arotuul him, 
‘‘iS^d b^g at length aware of our presence, hOdomM up at*us, buohis weak- 
** pesj wi|||^ gfcft that he could hardly rttfse his eyes. He then recited tliesc 




veraes: 


‘ Alas i *a Btranger^meiy and br from hSme, w here weepiig k $0Mkn 1 WMi 
Veach fresh burst of Inef, illness dravetb closer to bis enfeebled Iwdy T 

** He thw swoonetfiway, and we remained silting about him for a long time, 
“ till he m length ci^m to himself. At that nament a raven perched on the 
** top of the tree an^ifiiwked aloud, on which Ijpkpened his eye^ and listened 
** to its cry.* The boy then pronounced these lines : 


* iSelMart reaeivelh yet a deeper voliad ftwa the cry of that bird which laneoteth 
* ‘.op its branch. The same misibrtune which has worn ns down affljptetb him and he 
* grieveth I edIA of us are^grieving for the loss of a true friend !’ 


* ** Ih^ sick man then heaved a des^ ugh and breathed hix'last, and we dkl 
“ hmve his corpse till we Bad was^& and shrouded it and said over it the 
ftifkeral prayer. When we bad buiUu him, we asHI 

**aad he said: Mt is al'Abbis/ Ibn |l>Ahnaf.' ’’ Gdd best knoweih if this 
reiatkio be true. — Ham(t nieani bdontfing to the iHhe of Hontfoy who was the 

WOI. II. 
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soil of Lujaiim Iltii Saab Ibn Ali Ibn Bakrflbn«Wail; il is a celebrated tribe. 
Ilanifa’s real name was litbal, but it was changed for this reason: he and al- 
Ahzan lltn Aiif aft-Abdi were conversing together on a sulijcct which it would 
lake tix loo long id relate, when llanifa striiJ k“al-Ahzan with his sword and cut 
nirf jazam) his liiirul, and al-Ahxan utriivk llanifa on the foot and shattered it 
hm'iif : so'^d-Ahzam receiwd "(he surname of .la: turn the nwhatM^, and his 
adversarv that of llanifa (ilir rlah-fu'ilnl ). This llanifa was the brother of Ijl 
lln<f)riiiirnilorofn faminis irilnt }. — Yaindnii means hriomjinfj to Yamrlma, a town in 
ilie desert whii h forms pari of the pmvinee of Ilijaz; the greater pari of the 
inhahilanis belong to tlx* Irihe of llanifa. It was there that the -impostor Mn- 
sailama set up lor a prophet and lost his life. His history is well known. 

i1; Jitr^ihti •>' llif ;iij|(i; 4 r/i|ili MS. 

(2 hftuildini ill Itir /iii(of{ni|»li. 

In plwj'tti ilii* aulnKrnpli has : Hit* snist* iIhmi : fn ant] (inti nllii'r r\rs in lirlp mmi 

({ Ilfs life uill lit* '<1111111 in (Ik« Ii6it vnluriic. 

'li Sf'f liis rtl'f in llu* IfrsI vnliiiiH*. 

(fij il iiiuHl iff I'tHiiciiiltfnMl dial al~.\lilHVs liiiii.srlf hcloiifctHl In liiat Irilti' 

(7 l,ilf‘rall,> : Il has iit'illirr lu*fnrt‘ nnr afliT, 


MUKIASIll. 

V1)U 'Uradl al-\l)l);is Ihn Faraj ai-Hia.shi, a (jiainmariai/, a |)lnlol()f;( i , and a 
nalivrof Basra, was a man of |;rral Iranuiu; and a Irnslwnrlhy transinitUM <»! 

^ral lit<* radirr; lit' knrw lu'sidt*^ tin* fiadiiitmal at'ronnti^ of \\w romlials and ad- 

• ^ 

vtditui'fs ol lln'Mi'si*!*! .Arjhs, and |>ossrsst*d {;r(*al {jt'noral knowlrd^jr. T!m* in- 
fVitrination tvliicli In* ^'oinmnnicairtl !<i otlirrs was |;i\rn liv him tm (ht*^ainhoi k\ 
of al- Vsinai, Ai'in Ohaida, and oiIht grcai masit'rs, and his 4>wn aiith^ritv wa> 
( itod hy Ihrahim al-Harlii I , llm \bi ’d-l>iinia^'*i , and othn>. Tht' followinj; 
is out* of (he rurioHs phijohujinil jiassajjrs whit'h, ai t^oixlinj; to his stait*int‘iii/hr 
had It anird from al-\sAiai: “ \n AraK of the drsrrt/’ said hr, |>ass(‘d nrar 
MU “ ns in srarch of his stm, and wt* siid*lo him'* ' IK^st rihr liim ; antf In* an- 
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** sweix'd : * He is like a liWe piece of fjoki on which we replied that 

we lijd not seen him* $oon after, he returned witli a swaitliy little fellow, 
blaek as ii,bet*tle, iK'ivhtd upon his shoulder; and wt‘ then sjdcl to him . ‘ Uadsi 
thou asked us aluuil that fellow,* we could have dii‘ei*te<l \t\vi\ for hi>iMd not 
“ stir out of our ^i};ht all day d / \l-\sfnai then repeated lliese lines: 

* \n\ bedfellow is ^jood on the break of da), after a frf»>t) ni{;ht, when tin* ehilleo 
‘ 'iiccptr shi\ers with eidd. tlod makes he^ as ehartntn;; «o tlM» heart as th» s<»rj is 
' <'hannin{; to the e>es of Ins lather! 


\r-Hiashi was .slain at llasia dnrinj; tlit‘ iiisuiieetinn <d‘ al-\lawi al-Hasri ( \ . 
me ehief of fh(' /enj. He lost hi^ life in the month of Shawwal, \. II. 
S<*plend)er‘, \. I). S7 T . Mh* hjtd been asked towards the end <d Zti l-llipa, 
A. H. how old h(* was, and he re|flied ; “ Si *. eiil\- (Wji ii rears, J helie\<^ ' < 

i)ur shinhh Ihn al- \tliir mentions, in his /jn^at historical w<Mk ihr that 

ar-Kiaslii was killed h> the Zenj at Basra, V. II. ‘Jlio, hut (his is*a ijdsVaki* ; lor 
all persons w’h(> ha>e 'st tidied his(or) nnanimousl) aj»n‘(‘ that the Zei^i, ( iKered 
Basra at (li(‘ hour of* TridaN pra>er, oit llu‘ Hitli Sha\twal, \. IL'*?r)7* that ni|;ht 
,ind (he following; Saturday tlie\ ra\a?p*d tin* eil^ wilh lin‘ and s\w)nl, and on 
M(rnda\ (he\ efrtered it afjain, after the lli(;li( <»f tin* f;arri'^on, and proelaimerl a* 
•;en( ral aiiinestv; hut when any of the pet )ple show I'd (hemsf*lM s, ilie\ massai rerl 
iIkiii. \'ery few of the iriliahitants escaped, and (he /jreal fiiosipie willi all who 
were 111 it was destro\<‘d liN lire. \r-Kiashi lost his life in one of the aho\e-men- 
tiomnl da\s, (hr he perished in the mos(pie . — HuUhi is derifc^ll from /hdx/r, whi< h 
was the name o| the aneestor of a man who heloiifjed to the tribe of .liidam ; 
this mail p^isse.ssed as a shoe the lather ol <//- ihhas ^ him who Wtis 

suniained after him/ The father lia.l first rereived this siirname and if m vei 
tpiitled luni. 


Ve vol. I. 10, iiolt* ‘5,. 

;2 Sn \ol. I pa/r olll. 

I hi*. p.nsap‘ loiitain** tliijimulitt ni.iinv of ran of < urrfnri*.*aiMl il i|a%^hfrfforf prffo.u^ lor phih. 

loKfTi aiul lf\ii f»j/rapti«*rs. 

i VI- Viavn ,il-na‘*ri. i. f*. thr ^tp%f endani^ttf ih fir*d uuftvt o/ i.atra Hi** »»aiiif \li II »» tluliaif 
MMfi; li¥ A. H. 25;t and after dnanlalin^e tlir woi hi-rn proviiMis of thr klMlifai lot iimio v»Mr>, h. 

«a.raaVi.r.«.n(-ran.l. »«.ilr<l, A.H.*70-(S(vli.-.hi.l-.n m . <-.«/. I-,,,.- , „,l. II 

pan.- l«a : and al-WiUn. p 162 TbU la»l larflir MOiy hiAi 1 •-ar'l 


r/„rf f ihp Zeu) ibhirh word* h»* rfiiil<*r«*d UnMun Hthtnum Ifoimuu* 
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MU) ALLAH IBN \'l.-MLBAKAK. 

AW? \l»rl Al>fl Allah Ibn al-*Miiharak Ihn \\ ndili al-Marwa/i 

untirr o/ iMnnt a thairla lo flio of ilan/ala, AAa^ a man |)o>M*ssiiifj pfo- 
loiriid Icaiitiiiij (‘oml)iii(;fl willf fjrc*af solf-moililicaiion. Hr sliidi<*<l jurisprii- 
(l<*nrr jjiidrr Sof>iin atli-Tliaurif anckMalak Jhn Anas (\ , from whom Ik* l(‘arri(*(l 
l)\ licarl ihr anrl (hen lainjlit it to ollirrs. Ih* loM*(l iH*tir<*nK‘nt aiK? 

and was rvtrnncK assiduous in the piactirc of ascetic d<*\ot ion. it i*- 
rclatcil of liis fatlK*r, who, lik<* him, wa*^ a man of (p’cat jiicty, that [ic scr\cd a 
master whof^mploAcd him to work in his (jar<len ; hi* had passed n euosidt'rahh* 
tir.ie in this ^)(‘<‘^ip;^ion, wlM*ti his mast«*r came to him one da\ and fold him to 
hrin(; him a ri|)e pomi‘|p*aiiai(*, on which Ik* went lo a titc* and {gathered an iin- 
ri|»e one. Ilis^master haniijj broken it open and lonnd it sour, {jot an/jr\ with 
him and orden^d hyn to |fo lor a tape oik*; he tlK*n W(*ut and (*ut oik* olf an- 

• m , 

otlK*r tree, hi44 it was alsot soni, and hjs mast(*r's an(;(*r became mort* \ iolenl 
“ I asked* Non loi’ a ripe om*, ' he exclaimed, “and yon |;i\e im* a sonr one’ 
hrin|; me a rip<* one ’’ lie went then for the third tiim* aipl di<l as f)el‘ore, 

* m 

on NNhich his master said to him : “Do Non not know tin* ililVercmi* between ,i 

“ ripe and an iinripi* ponM*/;ranate “ No.’’ — “ \nd Iionv d(A'S that ha[)- 

‘‘ pen . hecanse I m‘\(*r tasted ol them so as to know* the diflerence. 

““ \nd wliN fhd Non not ! ' — “Because I liad not Nonr p(*rniission. Ills mastei 

liaNin;; lonnd on examination that Ik* had told tin* truth, <*oneei\ed the hi;;he'^( 

respect loi him and ;;aNe him Ins daii;;hter in marria;;e. It is siiil that (vod 

hl(‘ssed this nniiAi N\nh a son, this \hd Vllah, to NNhom*w('re trapsinittcnJ the 

•liMiK* fpaet s ;jranie<l lo his fatliei. In some historical W'ork I liaNc found tie 

(tMime thin;; related of tin* piotis and IioIn* Ihrahnn Ihii Adhant«(*J'^, amrit is told 

* # , * 
of him also hf at-1'orthshi l\ , loNNards the comiiK'iieenient vl his w<»*.k tlie 

»ST/y// \hh ^\h d-Jiiha ssaiii li ri'laii*-' tin* follow iinj aiu'cdott* . WmI 

\llali Ihn aUMidiarak w,ts ask«*d N\hich was tin* mon* l»lessi*d man of the two, 

• * 

AIoaNNia Ihn Ahi SofNan oi Omar Ihn \Ik 1 al-Aviy., lo which he made answer, 
‘‘ Tlie Ni*rN dust NNhich ^*nten*d into Moawia’s nostrils when acuompaiiN in,*; (hVd ^ 
“ hlt'ssed Bniphet is a (hotisand iime> ymn* holy than all (hnar.* Moawia N\a-^ 
“ praNini; behind tin* Propliet when tlie latter said . (iad hrarkrurth tn Ima tchn 
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sprnh his praisr. On which' Mniwia excbiunHl : 0 ioril ! in }lj,-r /» pnusr ' 
“ Can ho any slronsjcr prool’ of Moawia's blessedness than ihai . ' — Ihn 

al>Mul);M'ak q)t>nij>ascd some poetry, from wlnt-li \vt‘ >villi|uote follow infj \erM’> 

Other men open shops to sell their e,oo<ls, ))nt \ou ha\e opiMied a shop that \on ina> 
sell religion ; — a shop between the eohiinns (♦>/* //nwno>vy»o- ainl *\\ ithont ;j lock, wliere 
\on {;ive religion in exchange for the money of the p«H>r. Aon have made of religiofi a 
falcon w herewith to c.atrh your prev , but falconets never at ^nin* i i< hes bv their Irpde -o 

One of Ills saytuf^s was : ‘‘We songlu learnin?|^ that we migbi anjiiire worldiv 
‘ advantages, and it led ns to rf'iioniuM' the world/’ \\r died at lilt, on lii- 
return from an (‘\pedition against the infidels, in the month (d Kaniadan, \. II. 

ISI Nov(‘mlM‘r, \.l). 7(17 lie ^vas horn at Maiw in the >ear IIS ^ V.|). 7df* 

• . » * • ' 

— //// is a town silnat<‘d on the Knphrali;s, higln*! tip than aJ-\nhar ; it belongs 

to the goM*rnment of hak, bnt it lies on ilH‘S>rian side of the river, whils: 
al- Anbar is ^>n thi* Baghdad side. Tin* Tigris flows hetw< en ’ihest* ‘two lasi 
eiiies. Ihn al-Mnharak's tomb is still visibh* at Hit aTnl eoiilinnes to l^^a pla< i 
of pilgrimage*. I'be bislory of his life has he<*n eom|n‘led in Ijjfi vol nines. 

» 

♦ « 

1 I li.'ivc hitlicrto tr<'ins<Til»nl I hv f«.». hut lltr Iriri' firofii/fu i/iliori o io'i.s oi 

2 Ahi'i Istiiik Ljiniliirii itui lliii Manst'u ;i| niilktii rrlt'tir.tfn) lit- tiyi\ lilr Me f.ehrr \iMMit) 

\v.'i» ,i jMtiNC rif IhYikl) < 111(1 lo one •<! tin* firsi m the j.l.n*'. Me ni.idt* llic (i> 

'h’kk.) lie \OiM '(Me })i4>'it.’in(. aiid h)ic hrMiiulii (miiIi nii.iliiiii in ituit tio. He tatlii'i (arni'ii 

iiirii rmiiiil (lie Kaatia ami tic^'K^'d of' lli<' assciiiiili'il iniiliilii(i(‘ lo itn|i|or(’ lio«l\ on iIm‘ iliild, nmi ilo 

•■(Ti’t i of iIhmt piviv ( m •> .e iiiiiniii‘'>l(‘4l iitaie > cars lain . Xilii.iiii >%ie >(*t\ in li ami |»osM'sM*(i niiiniToie siaxt s 
lioi'i'oi, lioumii. ami l.ii( oie; lie son ttiraliim («Mik tiu' (io^e ami i.iliiois om- <la\ . ami nnii* i>ui lo liniil , in- wjo 
;; ailo|iiii|ir after the jiaim* v io’ii in* iicar(i a mhi »* sav : “ O iloatilrn ' \Oi.it im .im tli llie vjiorl ? (iosl fhoo ilnnk 
’* liial >M’ (Te.Tl(‘<j thee in sjHjrl ! I'ear Moil ami make |iro\eion lor llie (i<e of m'c(i!’ On hearing ilicst 
(Minis, he ^of off hi?* iiorv ami remnimed ihe Murid, iie (iealli lo<*k jdaei M. MiO |). 77ti-7 Miu I 
Mali.ein’s Mujiiim. — flie aiilljor j:im;s Iiiiij Ihe siiiiwiim» of <i( iaiiiliiii al Ijli hvtt>n<fnuf tn thr tnUrs nf I mnhi,^ 
*wl tjf,.v>h\v\\ does not se*em loheevai l. as llt#s4* imo tidies \%ere <jofle delimt ; Miai of ramtrii dr/iMin^i il*. on 
tfitt from ^l/ar le Mo<i<rr and Tilbikiia. ami Ijl from >i/Ar le IlaMiw*— Miii l-^'eda trixes *oine acrotinl of ttwalitio 
ibn«,\dliam ami }iia(«‘s his deatii in It’d ; ai-Vaii, Mho \atiiits the iMxbMtmn Mlurii Mm AdliaiN had aliame^ 
hv bis spiritual everci.se>, nii'iitioie died in 1l»2. 

3 Tile lift* of Aiiii Ilakr Muhiirnfiiad al- fortoshi Mdl be*looiid m llie Mork 

4 ,Mis life Mill he found in ^«d. I. |>atre Ah. 

.‘i'ltie e rnanifestl) directed afratief HUiie teacher of lherd<»(rv mIio o|K-^ed a niur^-e ol |e/torei m Mo 
riiosipjc and r(‘(}ijtre^ pawnent from his H hoiarv '**urh a pioeeedinjr v a-* liiKhl^ .ueJiiJoie <if tliai eatO periie) 
hut in later limes it Ma» fK^rmitted aj a m*ress^ry eOl.— ^See d'Ohsson s ^tthhnu 7 - o- ml >(*■ I • itijm*’ 4>lh>>ifi<n> 
f-.rn. \ I. p.'o:'* 1 i:j. 
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Ii{\ AJm AL-hAKAM., 

AHft M.ilianirruid AI»cJ Allah Ihn AImI al-Uahun ^1) Ibn Aayan Ibn Lai(h Ibi 

Hafi was a tioclor ffl' llio srcf of Malik arid a iiativf of E/jypI- He was the besi 

ae(^uaiiir<-«Jof all Aljdik;s dise'ples wirh the various branches of his master's 

(lorn irf‘ ; and on (hr cJcafli of Ashli/J) (2), (hr jncsidcncy of the Malikite sect de- 

u»hcd to liini. He nansmitted orally to his scholars (he coiit(*nts of Malik’ . 

work, the Muiratldy which h<^ himself had learn(‘d l)y heart under tJiat imiim's 

diclalioii. Ilis riches and the niiincroiis hot(‘ls 3) which he possessed enahl(‘d 

him to liv(‘ in i;rcal slate, and for his rirtur he/vas treated with profound 

V/^pcci. ^Il(*lilk*d (hr {)\\\i'r {){' jfistifivr Ktiui im^oujnvr tif d'ilnrsscs ^ ; hut neither 

he noi* aiiv of his sons would c\cr |ji\c (‘vid(*nce in a cour’t (»f law, on account 

of a vo\Y whicj» he had previously made against doing so : this particularity is 

iiiciitioijcd hy al-Kiidai ir his Khilat (or lopofiraphkal histovji) of (Md Cairo. It 

is said that on the arrival ».if as-Shafi in that city, he {;av(* him one lh(msaiid 

dinars oui <.*1 his' own monev, with two thousand mor(*, orte lialf of which he 

had ohlaiiuul for hiin frotii a iii(‘rchant naiiHHi 1l>n Osama, aivl tin* lemaiudt r 

from (woollier men. Ih‘ was the* father of Ahu .Ahd Allah Midiammad Ihn Mul 

fil-llaltHHi , the discl[»l(‘ of as-Shafi, whost* life we shall give \u tin* l(*ller M. — 

Kishr Ihn llakr relates that some days after tin* death (»f Malik Ihn Anas, he 

had a dream in whedi that doctor ap|M*ared to him and said: “ There* is a man 

in v(mr (*(»untry (’ailed Ihn Ahd aUllakam : iweive tlie knowledge he mav 

impart to you, for lie is a sure* authority.' — \hu Muhammad had aiiotlu*! 

Noii ('ailed Ahd aV-llahmau, who studied the 'I raditions ahd history, and wrote 

^ome works, one of which was on the (‘oiujiiests of the* M(»slims. — Ahu Miiham- 

1uad was horn A. II. I ">0 A. \). 7(i7-S ; some sav 155; he died at Oli Cairo in 

ihc /ixtiuh of Kaniadaii^ A. II.. *2l'i ,^ovcn>b«•r, A. I). He was ''buried 

(dose (o the tomb of /be as-Sliafi, a( iIh' south side of il ; his son ;\ImI 

« « * 

iir-Kahman died A. II. *257 \. !>. S7d-I , and was interivd at the soinh side of 

his fa(h«*r s grave; so iliat, of the three tomlf^, Ahu Muhammad's is in the 
middle. 

1 III t)i(* first voiuiii(‘ ol' this iniiishition. this iiami^ tias bet'll rmine<»usly (raiisrribtHl Ahti ai^Hukm. 

'2 Si‘r vol, I. ‘i'i.l. 



B10GRAPI1I(L\L DlCnO.^.VHV. 

{%) Hnt€l : in Arabic rabn See vol 1. p^e 347, note (2), 

,4; The juMtifiratum (tn i impugning of tcHnessiS \ tazkiya u'u tajrUi is a <lut) (b^oUiHl \\; ihr 

on some pe.<mn of arkno^R ledged probity li\ing in his jurisdiction. This ccojor examines into the inora* rij. 

racier of the x»iln«';sses and informs the kAdi ^^hether their evidence is receivable or noL He is called al>»» it 
“> 

muznkki or purifier. Consult on this subject llaiSiiluitrs lletlttyo. chap, tui IMdeio.'. Hert\ in thc^^iioc 
Arabic text td' ibii KhallikAii, is a repetition of the same fault alreadv noticed, vol. I. 417. note J . 

i7} Abo Abd Allali Hishr Ibn Bakr ni-Ttntilsi as-ShAmi a mttire of Tinois npruuy from o (oou 
which inhabited Damascus' is known as a Tradilionist. He studied under a*rAwiAI and died t’oviards tin* .hi 
.»f V. H. 205 A. I). 8ii: — 7>Jb. al-.Muhaddithio 

M 


i;iN w \iin. 

Al)u Mnliarnindd AImI Allah Ihn \\ahh Ihrt Miislirn, a mt‘inh('!', hv acli)|iliofi, 
of the triht* of Koraish, a dootor of flit* seti ol‘ Malik and a tialitt* of Ivjvpl, \\a^ 
a wtuvUi to Tiiliana, who was h(‘isolf a man ia to Ahn /Lh<l af^ltahniaii Va/id Ihn 
I nais, <»f thf li ilu* of Fihf nr karnish . !h‘ wa> out* n!‘ tin* {jn al' imatiis of that 

a/;<*, and liad h(M*n a dist iph* of tin* iiiiani Malik Ihn Anas diiriii{; I wont v V(*ai> 
In* pnt down in. .writ in/; his master's narks tin* jpi.itt*? Matratta and tin* k 
Malik said of him ; “ \h<l Allah Ihn M ahh is an inn)m. ' \hu .laafar Ihn ah 
Ja//.ar 1} monti<»n> that Ihii A\ ahh sri out from Ins native phnr to srt* tin* imam 
Malik in tin* yrar I 'iS \. II. 7<i.V(‘» , and in vt i Irit him fill In , Malik, diitl. 
Ih* had cominrin t'd hi.s stiidi(*> iiiidt*r him mort* than t<*n lM*for<* Ahd ai - 

fhthman Ihn al-Kasim . When Malik wrutr to ron>tdt him, In* addit‘>sttl 
his lt*tt(*rs thus; Ta Ahil illah Ihn \\ ahh thr tnnltt.f an honmir width In* iifvi-r 
<’onlV*rr<*d on anv othci o( his <liM*ipl<*>. Ihn W ahh saw anti t tmx rrstd wiili 
upwards of lw(*iifv porson^ \^ho hatl sliiditcl iindt r Ihn Shih;'d> a/-Zidiri. Hi" 
namt* and that ol Ihfi al-hasirn wt*r«* ont t* mt'ntitmc*d in tin* ju t ^t ini* tif Malik d 
and thirt imam said: “Ihn N\ ahh is a Irariird iiian, aiftl ihn ahlvasim a jigts- 
“ tiHisidt. Vhhudai savs in his kintaf : “ llinrrvnt t>|ynp>iis ai t* ( Htt i laiiit tL 

“ r(*s|M*< ti;i(; fin* sift* t»l Ihn \N ahh’s loridi, hut in flit* }la/an >Ham Mtshin < 

“ thfn* i> a small orn*, min li dil.lphlalrd, widt h |KM»ph^ tall tin- ttnnh t>l Ahd 
“ \llah; it is a vt*! v am itnt moininnnf and is prohahh thf tortd» of lhn^^ahh. 

Ih* was horn at’ Old Cairo in tin* nit»nth ,<i( 'Z»i hKaatIa, A. II. I‘Jo St fiirridtor , 
\. I). 1 VA , hut SfiliK? &a> I ■ In* dit tf in llit* saint* rif\ on .Sinidav, tin* 'iAlh 
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Sjiaalian, A. JI. 197 ^April, A. J). 813;.j Ifc composed a numf>er of well- 
known works on jnrispnjd(*ncc, and was anso a Traditionist. \uniislbn Abd 
aUAaia ^ 5*, onc^V)!’ (be irriain as-SliMi’s disciples, relates as follows ; The kbalil 
wroNi. Jo Ibn \V,'^lib, d(*sirin/j him (o acc/‘[)f the place of kadi at Old Cairo, on 
whicli he concealed himself ^and avoided sfirrin/j from home; bu( one? 
ok his nci/jhboiirs, AsajJ (7) llin Saad, hapfiening to look oii(, and seeing him 
inakivj; his ahliilions in (he coijr(»»yard of his house*, call(*d to him and said : 

\\ hv dost llinii no( /;r» forth (o (he people and judge between (hem according, 
‘‘ If) (he hf)ok of (iod and (he mmm of (he Prophet ?" — On (his, Ibn ahb 
(f)ok(*fl lip and rijilied : Is dial (he iitiiifist (*xl(*n( of (hy wisdom? dost thou not * 
“ know (hat (h<* lea(’fM*(l shall be raised (o life wilh^JllH* propli(*(s, and (bf* kadis 
V with (he f rinees?” S — Ibn Wahli was a man ori<‘arning and holine ss, li\in?j 
in (Im* tear of Almighly (jod. His d(*a(h liapp(*n(*d in the* following nianiua*: \ 
sliideiil was reading (o liiin oiil ol his own ./dm/, or (‘olleclion ol 'rradilioiis, an 
ai eoiini of (lie (eiTible !^l/;ns \\ liieli are* to prc‘eede* (he* day of jiiel(;ine ii( , when 
soiiielhing like; a swoon ev.nne* o\e‘r him, and he* was e‘arrie*el (ei his henise*, he 
re iiiaiiM'eJ in (hat'slale* (ill he* e*\pir<*d. Ibn ^ unus al-Alisi i savs in his llisleii v 
f>/ /w///p/ dial Ibn ^\ all!) was a tumrln lei \ay.id Ibn bexnniana, wliei was /linise ll 
a nunrld (o Abu Abel ar-bahmaii Aa/Jd Ibn I iiais; (he* s(a(e*men( lirsi {jixeii i^ 
inaele* by Ibn Abel al-Karr, aiiel (ioel be‘s( kne)we*(h \>hie*h is (he* irndi. T1ie* fol- 
lowing ane*e*elo(e* is re*lale*el by Abel Allah Ibn W ahli ; “ W he*n llaival Ibn Sliii- 
raih d) re*ee*i^eel bis yearly salai v of si\(y dinars, he iiseel lei elisirihiile* i( all 
in alms lie'ieire* he* we ni home*, bill eiii (*ii(eriii(; inlei his heinse*, he* wexild find 
(his meme y again nnele*r his mal(re*ss. Ilai>al hael a e'e>iisin N\he>, on learning 
'' (he* eireiinislinieeg (eiok his salaiA alse> and gaxe* i( in alms; he* (hen semghi ii 
niiele*r his ma((re*ss, biK Ibniiel iiei(hiii(;; and Ilaiyal, \i) whemi he* ee»m[)laine‘d o| 

“ his elisappointme'iK, saiel (e» him: M gave (o (he* Leael wjdi full Veinlielenee , 

“ but yem gate* (o bim me*re*ly (ei make a (rial eif bis gooelne*ss. 

I ' Sot* \<A. I. 07*2. 

(2' rhr lift* of llii> rrlrhiTthMl iliM'ipIr oC M;liik >%ill ho IV»eina*‘iii ehi> \<»iunM'. 

i3l Some* iiiislakts ai.stiK»ri* Uiis itolia* in tlio prtniiHl Arabic lo\i ■ here ha> hccii. p..i (<.r 

Aac, aiul ill eln* (ii>e l»i»C -y-* \ («‘i Jj V-*. j** *hc ehirtl line elic mu^l bo >iipprc'‘M*(l. \ to»* 

Nt'iiipiilniis adhcreMice* li> bis inaiiUMTipt> in) ilic editof into thcM* faults and some others, ubirh >hail be rioticrd 
HUM \>iih. 
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4 I have not bren able to disro\t*r any ar/ounl of this plarf in al-MakrUi's Khitat 
5' His iif(‘ is gi\cn by Ibn Khallik4n. , 

(6) The printed to\t has L and Ihe autograph Tlio mraniiig nf l>oth v^o|ds is thr*sajnr, 

T’ In plaro of A—I iho autograph sfoiiis to Imr Shmlin 
'H] See an obstTYtlioii on this subjeot in \ol. I. p. noto 5 . 

9; Thore were two Traditioiiists of tins nanu*. I>oth of w bom drew tlu'ir origin froin Hadraim'ii. Tlu’ Invi 
who was probablv iho sarin* porson who is iiiontioiiod hrre. boro Uio surnarno of Abrt and w;is a 

nati\o of Kgypt. Ilo taught tho I'raditioiis on tho authority of H>ii a)>Mub«kak. Ibn Wahb. and othor dootor^ 
He died A, H. 157 u\. lb 7T3-J . during tho khalifat of Aln/jaaf.ir al-Maiisdr. Tho i>lhoj* Haiwn Ibi/slmraih 
was surnarnod AbA l-AbbAs and wa^ a nalisoof l.:no*‘sa. His authority is mod b) ai-HukliAri in that rhopfor 
of his work whith iroals of tho prasor to bo ^aid in tiino of datig(‘r> — /oh. til-Muftdit. 


\I?I) VIJ.AII IBN LAIIIA. 

Al)i'i AIhI ar-ilaiuiian AIhI Allah Ihii Laliia Ihii OWta Ihiv Kahia al-ljadraiiii 
aWilialiki tnrmht r af thr Irihr of (ihiifiL) 1 , a native b( Kfjypl, \yas‘a narrator ol 
Tra<litioii>, historical lelatioris, and pi<‘tTS in [i rose and v(‘rs<*, a (freat •<|iiaiititv ol 
whit'll *lie tran>iiuttod down. Miihaniniad Ibn Saad states t[iat he was a man ol 
weak niemorv, and that tliost* who reeeived (rom him oral inrormafioii when he 
lir>t l>e(jaii lo*;ji\e logons, had iiiosi prohalily aetjuired mord eorreef versions ol 
tlie pieiTS whidi ht* tanf;hl tliem, than those who stmlietl nmler him in the latlei 
per iod ol his lile. It s<»metimes happent'd that his pupils* dead to him m/f 
thnr oolr-hooks passaj;e> whieh he had never laufjht them ‘J , and he wtnild 
make no ohservation on the suhjeet ; heiiij; alterw'ards told of the eirt'iimstanei , 
lie would reyiv ; “ ll*i> not my (aiilt ; they come to me with a hook and read it 
“ in mv ^H’est'nee ; they th(*n (jo awav. iiad they asked me il that was what i 
“ taiie^lit riiem, I should ha\e told them that it w^^s not. In tin* h(*(;innin|j ol 
the year loo A.I). 77*J , he was a[)pointed kadi. of Old^f^airo hy Aim Jaalar.al- 
Mansui , and was tlie liisl person raised to the plae»* ol ka/li^in tliat r itv hy lheM».»l 
(lidet t noijiination ol tin* khalil. lie wa5 Removed IVorii oflii r* in’ the inonili r I 
the first liahi, A. 11. Mii. Ih' ita^ also the first kadi wlio madr* if hi> dirfv 
lx* jft•<^ent when watch was kt pl for tlie first aplK-aram r* s/l the new moon in thr 
month of' Ramadan , and this < i/str»iii isslill eoiitniuerl hi ih<- pn-M iit tiim 
Ihn al-Farra mentions hnu in his \jinaU under tlie y<‘ar loJ. In thi" 
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“ yoar^’' say^^li(‘, dicnl t!ie kadi Ahu Khii|.aiiThi Ibrahim Ibn Yazid al-IIimyari 
^dncrndrd from llhmiar .*> ; bn was siicrnndnd !)y A!k 1 Allah Ibn 1/ihia al- 
lladranii. Ibn Kbudaij lla(lnij)^^\uy was in Irak at that time, re)?tcs in the fol- 
hNlKcifj fer'iTis the cause ol liis nomination: ^I went to see Abu Jaafar al-Mansur, 

‘ who said (o me* : Ibn Khndaij ! rfiere is a man in your city who has jnstdiwJ 
‘^‘and l<‘ri llie |M*o[il<* rfii allfu rion for his loss. — Commander of the faithful ! 

“ ‘ [•replied, it musl be Ibn Khuzdima ! — It is, .aid be; and whom do you 
“ ‘ think we should put in liis plae e* ? — I answ(‘red, Commander of the faitli- 
“ ‘ ful ! I suppose' Ibn Maadah al-Yabsubi. — It is not lit that a kadi sboiild be*^ 
‘ deaf, le'plic'd al-Mansur, and be* is. — It i^ the n Ibn Labia, said I. — The* ve*rv 
‘ man, aiiswe*re‘el the* klialif^ allboiu;li his iye*mon^ be* a little we*ak He* lhe‘n 

• ‘ {jave* eu*fie*rs |V»ii his appointme*nt aiTel se'ttle el on him thirty elinars a month.’ 

* 4 

“ lie* was the* first kadi wlie» re*<(‘i\e‘d a salary, and the* (ii>t al>o who was nomi- 
“ iiate*d, direetiv by the* kbalil ; be*fore* that, the* kadi was ebos(‘n bv the* {jo- 

ve‘rne»r of the* eUy. ’ (fn, — Ibn Labia die*d at Old (^airo on Siinelav, the* loth of 

the lirst llabr, A. 11. 1 7 'i t^Au|just, A. I). 79(1 , — or by another aecount in 17b, 
— a|;e*el e*i|;bty-one ye*ars. Abu iVlfisa al- \na/.i (7 ) says in bis History, that al- 
Laith Ibn Saad was one* eir twe» years older than Ibn Labia. r Ibn Annus also 
ine*nlie>ns him in his liistoiy, in these terms: Abel Allah Ibn Labia Ibii Okba 

Ibn ruran Ibn flabia be*loii/;e*el to the* family e)f Odul, one* of the* first in 
lladramaiit. Ills surname* was A bit Abd ar-liabman. Traditions were {p\e*n 
“ on his authority 'by Amr Ibu al-liarith (S , al-Laith Ibn Saad, Othman Ibn 
al-llakam al-Jiielami, and Ibn al-Miibarak 9 ." He* tbe*n (;iye*s the* date* of 
bis ele*atb anel adds : “ He* was born A. 11. 97 (A. I). 7 I o-(‘» alter w bieb, he* 
mentions the* le)llowin<; worels, anel (rae*e*s them down/ throuf;l| an nnintei- 
riipte'el serie*s e»f narrators, from Ibn Labia te> bimself : ‘M)n {joinf^ |o >ee Aazid 

" “ Ibn Abi Habib , 19), he* .sai^ te) me*: ‘ I think I s(*e* you se*ate*el cm the* e*ushion. 

• * • • 

“ 4u*anin(; tiA* e>ne* on yhieh the kaeli sits.’ ” Anel so it eann* to pass, ’tor Ibn 
• (Pallia did not die* |H*^)re* hv iilleel the* |)laeH* eef a kadi. — ll(ulnjmi me*ims be*l<inj;- 
iiijj te> //(le/renmn/Z, whie h is a e enintry in the most distant |)art ed Ae*mcn. 


\) AeToreiiiif? lo ilii* aejihor llie* Ansdh, (;hali^ va^ itu* soy of ns-SliAliul llui Atkamajhii Akk. a doscemi- 
aiM from KnIilAii. 

<'2] Stiule*iiLs iimk note's of the* tiiaslor's lessons anel n'ad them to him the ne\t da) . 
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(3; In those counlrifft where the Stinmfe <ft>ctrines are pnife^ifted. the fast of Bamadtn is w^>l < omnienmt till 
ihc ap[Msiraiiro of the new moou has been rrguUrl} reriilied. 

4} Ibn Khallik^n nii;;h( ba>e observed that it was disrontinueil under the ratimttf dynMstv'‘a(ul had bepo 
re-established by%ilAh ad-din. 

5' Abfi khuraima Ibrahim Ibn Yaitd, a native of Old Cairo, was app<unted k^di of that eitv by ^flfld !bf 
HAtim. A.H. lU V 0, lie eontiiuied to till this plaw (ill his death, whieh yok plaee A. 11. 1M : V. 0 

TTrt-l . He was a man •»f ^rreat piel\ and li\e»l b> making; halters, a>f whieh he >old two eNerj^da>; with 
pnee of one he supported hitn«>etf. and he ^a\«‘ the priee of the (»lher to hi< Inetliren in Ale\andria.— ■ lintori; 
•if the of ( (tin* h\ Siht Ibn Hnjr. MS. \i». t»PI ^ 

ti Stht Ibn Miijr, in his I tves of the hddtx, loeniioiis Ihn l.ahia and relates the aneedote friveii here. Ihn 
Kliiidaij, or, as In* wrili's the name. Vhd .Mlah ll»n Ahd ar-Uahtiian Ihn llinhnj. w.is :ne s«ni of a k.4di of t .iiio 
who had been nominated \.H Hb and died \ II. \. O 7I2-!1 

7y III the \rahie te\t this name is inetirreelh printed 

S Mx'i Oman,! Amr Ihn al-Harith %ii ^akj^h.a iiali\e of and .sitriiamed ahMiiwaddih the prerrfittn 

was allit'd h> aiioplioii to the AtisArs. lie learned the Mfradilioiis from KalAda ainj^ othei ^ivat masters, .niwi 
amon^' his own pupils he had Ihn NNahh. ills ileaih took plaee between V. li. 1S7 0. 704 and 1411. He 

was then upwards of lifty.— Tnh. nl-Miihott .) 

11. The life of Ibn al-MiihArak is»fi\en in this \oiufiie, pa>:e 12. 

tfl .Ahd itajA V.i/id Ihn Abi''liahih Suwaid. a rnettiher b> ado|ilion of Irihe ^f Koraish and a iiatneol 
i.;;>pt. studied the Irad.ilioiis under a nuntber of eminent tnaslers ami lK||i al -i.ailh Ibn Niad anioli)^ his own 
piifdls. He ilied A. H. I2S \.|). 7 Id . afted helwi*ei» se\enl} -'li\e ami ei^Hih veais.- . til-)luhtiitililhln. 


AL-KAANAIU. 

\liu \Im 1 ar-liahiiiari A 1x1 Allah Ihn Maslama Ihn Kaanah al-llarithi, sni- 
nanuMl al-Kaanahi, was a nalivt* ol AItTlina. Ilt‘ itTfiM tl in^l^n^•f inn> in jnrihfHu- 
tloiict* and (lit Tiaditiims Imni llu* imam Malik, and was nnt* nl his iimsi lal<TiU*th 
l<*aiTK*d 1^, and vii'lmMi> dist'ijilo. He know hy Ikvi/I his masli*r’s wttrk, ihr 
]ftiiratta^ and lain;lfl il lo hi> own, pupils IVom infnmrv ; lor mh h was ihf man- 
ner in w'hit'h lhi.*^w(>rk was traiisiniitetl ilnwn hy a nnmiter ol Mafik sdisriples 
sonie diversitv t*\isls in the 4*jt a> thus relal«*d hy earh ; Imbthr mo.sl [x*r(iMi t op\ - 
ol it i> lUat tjiven nrti rare Iin Aahva Ihn iahya, as shall lx* aijain rt‘mark< (l m 
his life, Al-Kaanahi was snrnariM*d ar-Kahih (tliv ritonk (or his dt'Vfiiion .md hi" 
\irfiit*. Alxl Allah Ihn Ahmad Ihn ai-llai(liam rrlat<*d that fiis /jr^ifxlladx'r liad 
said (o him, in*sfx*akinfj o(‘ al-Kaanahi ; hen we uenl to ser him, Ijr would 
*• t'omr oni to us with the lace ol one who had hxikifi/' down on lltf \n - 
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“ ron.of ^ may God preserve us from it ‘I ” He died at Basra, the city 

wlicre lie , resided, on Fr iday the 6th of Miiharram, A. H. 221 January, A. D. 
SdO). Iliri llashlciiwal mentions, in his list of those who li'anflinitted orally 
t\if'''ltfkual1n from Malik to their own pupils, that al-Kaanahi died at Mekka. — 
'I'lie surname of huamhi is derivetf from the name of his yrandfalher. 

1' Wif word A Q , 1 rnif.cmed an a Miirc authority for the fixartnexs of the Traditions which he 

itavsmifs. If is litrrf* rrriiJcn*(l l»y learned 


mN KATIIIK TIIK K()l'.A.Vlrtv\l)Kl; . 

Ahn Mahad H AIkI Allah Ihii Kadiii*, orn* nl the s(’vcn fjicat rnasiiMS in iIk* 
s< inirr /)f hnatt-rratHntj^ diril al Mekka, A. II. TJO I). 7.‘$7-H). I'liis i> lln* 
only inrorniatioii l•c•all (irtitl liini. — I hav(‘ since diseovercMl fhal he i.*^ 

s|iok<Mi ol ill ihe Add/; (tf-lhud , a woik Irealirif; of iht* dideeenl rradintjs ol 
|Im‘ Koran.* Hic* aulhor of llial ho<»k savs : “ Ihn Kalhir al-Alakki tdtfirr of 
“ Mrhht I ad-llari / /;r/c;//c/d/c/ fa thr frihr ttf a(l-lh}r , whieli is a hraneli of that of 
Lakhni and |»rodu(‘ed 'rainini ad-Daii l\ ; some sav lioweNc r that hi* took 
“ lliis surname froln IViraiii 'i , heeaiise he was a drii|j,;;i>l and perfumer, and 
that is the* place whc*r(* perl’iimes are procured ; this last derivation is the tine 
“ cuie. They sa< that he was a watrla to Amr Ihn Alkama al-Kinani, and 
“ that he drew his orijpn fi*om oni* of those Persians whom Chosroes had sent 
“ hy sea to ^emc*n, when he expelled the Ahvs^inians from that (‘oiinlrv o). 
“ Hi* dyed his heat'd w ith hitttta and was kadi of the eommniiityat AIckka 7 . 
“ In th<'*elassilieation of the Tdhis^ he was plac ed in the sei*ond divisiov . He 
‘‘ was advani ed in year>, his Jiair was white, ^his heard loii{;; his IkkJv larfje^ h\!s 
ef>mple\ioiPtaw ny , aiyi his ey<*s dark hhie; his |;rey hair was lived wifh hinmt 
“ or with yellow dye and in his eouduc't he clisplaved a di(piiili*d fjraxltv. 

“ He was hoi'irtil Alekka, A. H. lo y. H. , and he died in that e^v, A. II. 

“ — This writer 5pves here the same date* lot' his death a> that mentioned 

above, and it seems a iioint on which all the VfadtTS aj;m* : hut, in mv opinioiu 
it eannot Ite exact, lor AIkI Allah fhii* Idris aUAudi, who learned the rcadiwjs 
ol the Koran under Ihn Kalhir, was horn A.H. 1 lo: and how could he have done 
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so, if his master had only lived tih A. II. 120.* Thi.- eri or orif^inaied vs iih \hu Haki 
Ihn Mujiihid, who was deceived by (he fact that VIhI Allah 11m Kathii <>1 ihi 
tribe of Koraish, but a dilTerent jktsou from (he AorrtM-rrflrb*r\'.l , died in dial 
year; but (okI knows liest! JO', The system of rcaiUuij followed liv Ibw'l^ilbir 
was transmitted down orally by two persoirs, Knidml ami alcba/zi ; (he foi iner, 
whose i-eal name was Muhammad Ibn Abd ai'-llaliman Urn Muhammad ilm hffie* 
lid Ihn Said lliri Jiirja al-Makki al-Maklizuiifii dii'd A. H. A.I>. 
iiin«*ty-six veal's; the laiU'i*, who hore the nanit* of Ahu i-lhtsairi Aiiinad Ihn 
Muhammad ll)n AIkI Allah Ihn al-Kasini Ihn Nafi Ihn Ahi l-haz/a llasli.^hai 
al-Farii 'H , died \, 11. ‘i7(t A. I). SSd-i , ajjeil eij;hlv. 

;1 Tho autt);;ro|>)i hn> Still, bul tin* wrlif> ttu’ luiiiit' Mahti.l Ihtc. aiiiI lh<- otiditii «i| ih. 

TnbaktU nl-huml slalf> that Mich iaas his riNil suriiniiic 

2, AhO Jaafar Ahiuail Ihn Abi 'l-lln^An AM Ihit Ahtniid Ihn nhBAdish ,^oUh a ticfrcntl/iiit .front tht* \ii 
sars find ,i rclchratcd teacher of the koranir rendtntgni, wii« a native of (Imiiada, a\'<i held the oflMT rd |tnhln 
preacher in that cilj. Ilis work, the iknit fi l~KirnAt thr xuffit ieftt tmiftntf ttf the, kortittir ttfo/inr/t . 

IS •“sfeenietl one of the he’it treatises on the stihject lie nas likewise >^(*11 at ijiiainled ,s.lh the I |■;Mlltlons lited 

V.II. ;>12 A.l). It S7-8 r<ih, ftd. I«2 >ersi». 

« 

/; Aht^ ItiikaiAa TtMidrii Ihn XAs athUAri \ias tiri^iiinll) a t.hristian. hut eniiirated Islaniistii in the innii * 
\t'ar of the Hijra and hecann* one of Viuhaniiiiad s t Ih* was so assidntois m tin' (tiai’hie (ft tle\<» 

tion, th.it he ohtqint’d the appellation td lHhift at (hnmti the mottk i>f the pinplr^. Hr posst sseii ,i l.ileni lot 
relaliMu' Jslorie.s or histories, and he continued that practice with the |icrniissii»n of Hte l*ri»pliet. Muftnd 'I l /< 
htUi, !M<. ftuids St. (ierrnain, No. ITU : .Sior ttn^Snhif. ilutl. No. i.Tl —See d'Hei helot s HxU. fhu ftl. I imim 
{; Acronlinf: to al-ldrlsi, Di^rain is siliialt'd in the proiineeof l ars; aiii) Hie ai^kot td \))v Mtinintit tails u ^ 
sr,i-|t<iri wiier<‘ musk was impttrted Irom India 

o \ceordinu to Ahfi 'l-l'etla, this ocnirred in the reiicii td' AiiUHhirwan ; Smf ihn /i-Va/ari then retovt red ih< 
throne of his aiicesltirs 

(i See v<d. l.^ pap* 4ri. no’te d . 

T hiiiti nf the rtnmuumttj ; this was a title .rn.’fi to the cho'f kadi kAdt I hndttt , (oto* 

particularis ''.It \friea and 'spam, "ser \ttti(eK ri Estuntn. tom. Ml. pa(;r !i7H. 

'H The J’dbh were ela.ssed h' the length time which thev h.'id known and fret|nen(ed tlie roin|)anioiis < f 
Muhaniifind. 

This Ihn Kathir is t iled in th« .Su/HA as an autlmrilv ho tote of titt /f„diiitois t:neii in that «tok Ih 
f|/aiid father s iiano* wa^- al-Mullalih.*~ /ViA. til-hurr/l. 

AO On^is suhjerl. ad-Hahahi makes the follow iuk oh#er»atoo s m his Tahfikdt u! hurrd ihh l.ial.o !l>f 
" al-rltAdish al-\n<lalusi is mislakei/m sasiiiK lln^ Abd Allah ihn IdrU al Aiidi sliidietl ktuan retiluo. 

iiiid^T Ihn Kathir; a slaterneiil on which an opifihoi has hftfii founded lliatjhn hathir dot) later ih.io A H 
120. whieh is an^ilher mistake. — M's No. ,7 42. fo| 17. verso 

11 Ahltazii was a maula to the tribe of Makh/Am, ami n muunzzyt in the ^reat no o|o<‘ <.f Mel-ka N<I 

• • • • 

Iiahahi has a long arlirir on him in the Tahakdt al-hurr/l 
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IBN KUTA'IBA. 

A'hiv.MuliaininacI AIkJ Allah Ibn IVIiiHlim II)n Kulaiba ad-Dinawari (native ( 
IHvairnr , — somr v al-Marwazi ^ nalivc ofMnrir )^ — ihe author of the Kitdh aUMc 
(Iftf i I and thr Adah ahkdtih ^2 , was a fjiammarian and a^philolo^r of eminen 
falriU‘and tufird for fhc rorrrrtness of his information. He resided at Baghda< 
and tanf'lit the 7Vadi(K)ns in (hat city on the authority of Ishak Ibn Rahwaih ^3} 
\bu Ishak Ibrabini az-Zi/idi , Alni llatim as-Sijistani and other master 
o( tb<‘ saiii(‘ pei iod ; bis own authorily was cited for Traditions by bis son Ab 
mad and bv Ibn Ihiriislnya ("(»). Besides the ^vorkf- just mentioned, he ('om- 
|A»s('d a niiiblus' ol‘ otli(*rs (*qnall) iiistriK^tive, smh as his Explanation of ttu 
rare expn^ssions oeenrriiif; in the Koran, Explanation of the rare expressions 
oecMjrriiq; in the 'traditions, the (hjdn al-Akhhdr (7 >, the Mnshkil aUkorAn o/>- 
snmtifs iif the koraci , tliir Miathkil al>-Hadtth (ohxnmtm of the Traditiom , th< 
Tahakdt as-Slihard 'votlm On flir poetH\ the KitAh al-Ashrihn ^trvnthv on ihe dif- 
ferent sorts 'if drinksjj tb(‘ Islah (il-(ihalat {faults eorreeted S , th(‘ kitah at- 
Tafkih the instrnriori ill , the hitah al-hhail (treatise on horses), the sev<‘n Ueadi^njs 

(he Koran analysed {;ramniati<*ally, a work on (he .Hnrd IO,(he A/7d/> al- 
>)lasail, etv. i hook of (jnestions and anstrers , (he kilAh al-Maisir ira l-kidah on 
qaines of ehanre) ( 11 ). 'these books he eontinu(*d to explain to his pupils at 
Ba(i;bdad till bis d^alb. Ilis fatber was, it is said, a native of Marw, but be 
liimself was born at Ikq^hdad, or, a('eordin{; to some, at Kufa ; haviiq; acted for 
somi* time in the capacity of a ka<li at Diiiawar, be nH‘(‘i\ed (he surname ol 
hhniirari, Ilis birth took place \. II. 213 \. I). S2S-9 , and his ijeath occur-- 
► red in the month of Zu ’l-Kaada, \. II. 210 May, \. I>. 88'i ; luit {\us jM)int 
is not well establisluHl, as sonu* say that he d^ed in A. 11 . 271 , otbei's in A.H. 
2!M>/oii the lirst of BajaU <'r oiitthe 15th <»f (hat month (April,‘A. II. DOD’, and 
this last opinion is Aicurest io (lu‘ truth. Ilis deatl^,bap|>emHi (piite suddenly; 
he iitteivd a ciy loud eiiou{;b to be h^'aixl at a f;real distance*, and tlieii, falling; 
into a state of insensibility, he expiml. Anotfier amniut says : He bad eaten 
M)nie hartsa ^a sort of p^ttaije so called^ which bmught on an inflammation 12 : 
lu* (ben uttertKl a loud Vr> and fell ihto*a stau* of insensibility which lasti*d till 

* • • » t 

ihf lioiiiof noon; lit* was ilion ajjiiatiMl convulsively lor some lime, after which 
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ho reinainod quid, and he eoiuiiiuod lo utter the profession of faith till day- 
break the next morning, when he expired. — Ilis son Ahu Jaafar Ahmad n>n 
AIkI Allah was a dcK'lorof the law, and taught also all the woiiis of his father, 
hy whom he had himself been instrueted in them. He filled the plaee ^fHladi 
in Old Cairo, which city he first entei'ed on the I8tli of the lalJer Jiniiada, A. II. 
321 ; he died there in the exeirise of his functions, A. JI. 322, in the inonlli^ 
the hrst Hal)i Fehriiary-Mandi, A. IK (t3'r :*Jic was Iwirn at Haghdad.- it is said 
that most of tlie learmnl men of that timr^ calleil tht* Adah al-kfitih a preface 
without a luHik, and the Isidh al^}Iatftik lhn ax-^Sikkit s tnirk a hook withoin a 
pivface; hut this ohs<*rvation betrays a t'ertain degree of prejiulicc agaiii>l Ihn 
Kutaih^, for his Adah al-KAkih cojitains an abundamN^ of iriforination dis|>ose<l 
under regular h<*ads ; and I am convinced that their t.idv nv»hM* fsi* saving ' 
was, liecause its preface is very long, whilst the Isidh has iioiu* at all. It is i‘e~ 
ported that he coin|H)sed this work for Abu 'l-llasan Ohaid Allah Jbn Vahva Ihn 
Khakan (13 , the* vi/irof th(‘ Ahliaside khalif ahAloiantkl, son/d' al-Miitawakkil. 
It has h(*eii comni(*nted hy Ahu Aluhamiiiad (Ahd Alla!^ Ihn as-Sid abltatalyaiisi, 
whose life will be found fartht'r on. This learned Ncholar has'explaiiied ihertdn 
tlie.dilheiilties o<i the Adah al^kdtih in the fullest tnanniT, and pointed mil the 
mistakes into which the author has fallen. Ills treatise Invars the title of 
ddh fi xharh Adah al-kutldh kstnaporizimf, hmaj a nanmndary on thr tiaidr 
for kdtihn , and is a jiroof ol* the extensive information jiossessed hv its author. 
— kutniha is the diminutive of kithdj the singular form of tlx* -word aktdh, w hich 
>ignilies cutraih. It is a common noun, but came to he used as a proper name. 
From it is fonned tin* relative adjec tive kntahi. — Itinaann or Dainaaari, as it is 
pronounced i>v as-Sariiiini, but im cuTcctly means hrlowfiwj toAtlnaa nr, a town 
in Peman Irak near Kirinistn, which has produced a great riumiMT of eminent 
men. 

ty The Kitdb al-Madrif^ or, an it roifcbl be derioinifialed, ihe Hook of Fartf. n moni utmful work, liirh 
hojn eitrarted from it the jceiieatoj^ie^ uf the Arab* |)ubliiihni in hi.n Monumeuta huioritr Arahum, It roiiLmn- 
a number of short biof^raphiral iiolire* on th«’ carl> Monlirim. etr 
»2>,The Adah al^KAHb^ or ffViCer'f Guide*. Ui short «ork on orthotrrdphv, philoto^). Myiionymi, and frraoi 
mar;' fhe preface U remarkable for ita lefiKlb. 

3; See \ol. 1. pa^e 180. 

4) Abo Ubak ai'Zilidi defcended from Zikd Ibii Ablh b? the followtOK lim*: Hb l;»lhrr SofyAn ma» v>n lo 
sulaimAo Ibn Abi Bikr Ibn Abd ar>jRabmln Ibn Ziid Ibii Abltr 
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5j Scfl vol. 1. 603. 

(6) The life of Ibii Durusthya coniei immediately after thin 

n) The Oy^n al-Akftbdr {tourre$ of information) forms a large volume in ten books, each of which Ireain ol 
a diflTercnt subject. One is on the sultan, another on knowledge, a third on food, a fourth o.i women, etc 

(h\l; ^|iis work he [n/ints out the mistakes into which Abd Obaida had fallen. 

'the subject of thii^ork is not specUied by^Hajji Khalifa. 

'10) The anii'd ore the mansions of the^moon in the Zodiac The ancient Arabs imagined that they had great 
inrfiience on the weather. * 

(11) Isee Pocock’s Sperimen, p. 315. 

'12) This signification of the word j|J!^ is not given in the dictionaries, but it was known to M de Sacy. 
Nce his edition of Abttallatif^ page 16. 

13j Obaid Allah Ibn kliAkkii was vizir to abMutawakkil and al-Motamid, in whose reign he died. He pos* 
sesiMnl great abilities as an administrator of public affairs, and by his generous character he gained the favour of 
the public and the iiiiliury. He had refused to accept the vizirat a^^^cond time, but the troops (hsisted so 
i^,s]rongly on his r/jturiiing to office, that he was obliged to consent. See Kakhr ad-dln Ibn Tab5tah&’s ad-Danl 
al lHMmiya:m. .No.’ 895' fol. 221 . 232. , 


IBN DUBl STLYA. 

/Mhj IVliilianiinad AImI Allah ihii .laafar Ibn Diinisltiya Ibn .al-Marznhan.aU 
l arisi aUlasawi inalirr of V(im in the pronnee of Favs) was a j'raiiiinariaii of 
{^rt'ai l(‘arnin(;; and I'tlrnl. lb? sludit^d pbilolofjy at Baj^bdad under aUMubarrad, 
Ibn Kniaiba . bini wlinse life has been just {jiveiD and other masters; and a nuiii- 
1m*i n| (‘ininenl ineK*.,,sueh as ad-Darakutni and utliers, rereivetl lessons from him 
on tb<* same* subjeet. He was born A. II. ‘258 ( A. I). 871-2 , and died at Baghdad 
on .M(»nday, tlie 20tb of Safar,— .some say (lie 2anl,— A. II. dV7 TMay, A.D. 9,58 . 
His lather was <mi eminent Traditioiiist. Aeeoi'ding to as-Samaip, the word 
IS pronouneed Ihtnistihja, but Ibii Makiila says in bis kitdb al-Admdl ibai 
Ihirnslaivaih is the true pronuneialion. As for the denominations tdrm and 
hisatri, we have already c'xplained them in (be life of al-Basasiri ^vol.l. patjr l7.'l 
~lbn Duriisluya s works are the height of excellence and exactness; they ct n- 
sist in a commeptary on al-Jarmi\s work the Farkh^ -P; (he Irshdd directum , a 
iivatise oil grainiiiar; a irt'atisi- on llic alphabet; a lomnientary on the phiioiogiial 
work eiilillotl nl~Fasili ^'2 ; an answer to al-Miifaddal ad-Duhhi's ixd'uialion of 
ul-Khalii i lh» Ahmad : the Ihddya thref^tum) If ; a tivalise on the woi-ds whieh 
end in a Ion;; or a short elif ; an explanation of the raiv expressions oi'ciirring in 
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the Traditions ; a treatise on the.ideas and allusions usually met v^yth in poetry ; 
the Kitdh al-IIaiyi u a 'l-Maiyit (i\ the KiUib at-Tatrassiit, or arhiur hetwt'cn al- 
Akhfash and^Thaalab relative to their explanations of the KurtAi ; the History ol 
Koss Ihn Saida ^5 > ; a treatise on tRo^ nouns which have each hp|M)site signiRea- : 
tions; the History of the Grammarians; and a ix'futation of yl-Farra's doctrines 
in rhetoric. He (viinnienced also a numher of tiUirr w^orks, hut did not liniitK^ 
them. 

il) Sec vol. 1, ttSO. 

(2) The Fasih or rorrprf speaker n.s iu title implies, a philological work It is not eiartW known who wan 
the author of it; Mime attrihute it to Ihn ati«Sikklt. and others to Ab<l 'l-AhbAa Thaalab. It ban been eluri 
dated by a great iiiimher of eoniiiienti^rs. 

,3- llajji Khalifa dt»e> not sp<‘rif) the aiibje?t of lhi» ^ork. 

!4; The Haiyi ua t-MaiyH Jivitaj and dead ^ is iiier^ioned by Hajji Khalifa, but without an^'^retiiark. 

Kosn Ibri SaUin Ihii \riir ai'lhAtli f/te .yeMfonan Fhrisftan was binhop of NajrAn in Yemen and eele 

hraled for his ehi(|iieiiee. .Muharitttiad met him at OkAz and heard him prearh, some tiipe prevityisiy to the 
• * 
promulgation of Islamisrti Al-^lasildi speaks of him in Che Hunij : le^Dr. Spreiiger a (ranglation of that 

work, >ul. i. page I in’. 


AL-KAABI. 

Ahu ’l-Kasim Ahd Albli Ihn Ahmad Ihn IWahmud al-KaaU al-Ualkhi, a man 
• elehrateil for his learning', was the author of that wet of the IVlota/.ilites, the 
memiH-rs of which are called haubitn. He taught soiin- doctrines |M-culiar to 
himself; for^instance,* that Almighty G«h 1 has not the faculty (Jf intention, and 
that all his acts liap{H'ri without his having any intention nr will to prtHliice them. 
He was one of the gfcat masters in scholaAtie theology, and held stmie eclectic opi- 
nions’iH this sciepce. His tlealli t«K»k place on jhe lir.st of Shaahim, A. H. 

Septemlx’r, \. H. H'i'.t . — hanhi means bi'bniipwj lustin' t^tbr of kmb. — 
sifjnilies brhtnijintj to IMkh, one f>f the great cities f»f Khurasan. 
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AL-KAFFAL AL^MARWAZI. 


ACii^Bakr Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd‘Allah al-Kafial al-Marwazi i native 
of 3/arti' a docUy of the scrl of a^Shafi, was the parafjon of his lime for legal 
kaowledgif^ traditional JearniAg, piety, and self-mortification. The results of 
his appli<!atioii to tiie develf)prnenf of fhe imam as-Shafi\s system of doctrine far 
surpassed th(»s<^ of his (toiUemporaries : alt his deductions are sound and his 
arguments de<*isive. (in^at nundiers studied with ])rorit under his tuition, and 
among the number were* Abu Ali as-Sinji, the kadi Husain whose life has been 
alri'ady giveii/ (1 ,, and Abu JVIuliarnmad al-Jiiwaiiy.. the father of the Imam al- 
Haraiiiain. < All those jiersons beeame imams of great note; they eoinjiosc^d 
most instruetiv(‘ works, propagati*d as-Shafi\s doctrines in the dilferent countries 
of the. iVlosliin 4‘m|)ire and taught tiiem to others, who, in their turn, became 
emim*nt as imams^ AbJ^aHTd was already advanc<*d in years when 1 h‘ began to 
study tlie law; he had s|rnt his youth in making locks a/./’d/ , an art in which 
Im* attaiiAul greaf skill, and it was for this r(‘ason that In* was surnamed a/-AV///d/ 
the luvhmith '. It is said by some* that lie was thirty years of ;yje wlien he eprn- 
men<’<*d learning jtirisprud<*nc<*. lie composed a <*onim<*utary on Ihn al-IIaddad 
Jil-Misri\s 1 ) treatiiw* on tlic s(*condai*y principh*s of the law, a W(*.rk whicli lias 

be<*n <ronmn*nted also by Abu Ali as-Sinji and by Abu Taiyib at-Tabari ; it is a 
small volume and dUliciili to be understocMl; some of the questions treated in it 
are so obm*tire(3 i and so strange, that none but jiu iseonsults of superioi- talent 
(*an i^esolve them and understand their purport : we shall speak of the author 
of this book when giving the lives of those whose name is Muhammad. Ah 
Kaflitl ditnl in tlie year 417 ( A. 1). I (126-7 \ at the age of ninety, and was buried 

* r 

in Sijistiin, where liis toiiih is slill well known and eonlinups to lie visited as a 
place of sanclky. 

(Ii For aii-Siiiji'i lift*, viV I. p. 4ttl In 4tH of Ibe Mine tfkitinie will be found the life of Ilusrin. 

(2) Hif) lift* will lie found in this work 

(3^ In tlie printed Arabic text read 
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ABU All HAMMAl) AL-Jl WAIM. 

Aliii Muhammad .\bd Allah Ihn Yusuf Ihti Muhammad ihn IlaiyiWa^ ai- 
.luwaini, a d<H’tor of the .spt't of as-Shali and the falh«'r of ^he Imam al-llara- 
main (\vhost' li(V shall Ik' #jivi»n laler'^* was a inasw*r in ihe in(er|>n‘lalion 

ol ilie Koran, and in law, do|][inatir throlo'jyt f;raniniar\ ami .‘frin^ral litrrafnn*. 
1!<‘ rultivatiHl this last st'iiMUT at Jiiwain nndrr his faihrr Aiiti Vnkuh Vii<ur, 
and then proeeeded to Naisapur, where he studied jnrisprmlenee iind(‘i' Ahn 
t-Taiyih Said as-Soluki xee ro/. /. p. r»(H» . From theiiee he went to Mar\> and 
put hinisidr undi'r tin* Initial of^al-Kafird al-Marwa/.i, him whose life has just 
been {;iven. lie (ollowed with |;reat as^jdnity the le>sons <tl that *doc'tor aiiiT 
derived from th(‘iii miieh profit and informatioii ; he a(<|iiired also iindiT \\\> 

tuition a soli(^ knowlrd.tjc (,(’ (h(* Shafite doi'lrines, jjriNit skill in eoninjveysy. and 

' • 

a perfeet af ipiaintam e with the |)e(*uliar svstein folloxft'd hvHiiin in de)t‘lopin|; 

the prin(‘i|il(‘S of the law. Ilavin^i; iini>hed his stiidms under ,al-Kan?il, he re- 

• • 

luriKvl to Naisapui in the yeai* 'itt? \. I). Kllh-T , and obtained tlie [ilaee 
of professoi* and* A {jreat niiinlier of persons, and, ainoiif^st them his 

own son the Imam abllai'aniain, pursued tlieir studies under him.. The 
deepest respeet was always shown to liim, and no eonveisialion hut the inosf 
S(»i’ious was ever held in his jirex'iiee. lie eompos<*d a {jreat eoininentary on 
jhe Koran, (‘ontainini; iiuieh vari(‘d inrorinatioii, and also a fiumlM^r of w'orks on 
jurisprudenee, sm*h as the Tahsirn vUirhlutnr , the Tnzhhn rrmrtnhranrvr , tie* 
Mulihlnsfir (i\’Muh\itasnr nhruhjfHvut of (hr (ihrohfmrtif ^1 , tlie Fork ^‘2 , the Jnmo, 
the Silsila (rkain d , tin* Maokif al--lnohn tra stnlifoi of tfw int/lw ami 

thoKC orer i^ liom hr prrsolrs\ ete. Ih‘ drew' up alsfi a numlK^r of Talikna 'i , and 
l^adjiesides learned *;i f;real ((iianti^y of the TradilKms. His death tnok jdaee in 
the moilth of Zu H-Kaada, A.IL 4d8 AprikMay,*A. I). U)'f7 , aeeonhn^; to a.sV>jj- 
rnadi in h\s Zail: but in his^|//.<td// he says that it hapfk*ne<hin%the year kl'i A.D. 

(U Naisapur; (irnl best kiioweth tli4* truth! The same author iiiention> 
that he^died at an advaneeil a;;e*and he {; ves the foliowint; ancMilole as it wa^ 
related bv the nhaikh \\m Salih, the muirazzin : The t//ro7.7i Ahii Miihanunad 
“ abJuwaini's illness lasted se\enteen cteys, and lie^expressed a desire lliat the 
washifuj of his IkxIv should be done by me, and that I should preshle at his 
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“ intci:ment,* When he died, I washed him, aVid on shrouding him I perceived 
“ that hii^ right^arm, from the shoulder dowmwards, was luminous although it 
“ Imre no traces of injury; it shone with a lustre like that of 'the moon, at 
“ t^iah I was fdicd with admiration, and 1 said to myself : ‘This is a blessing 
“ which his fatw)ls I'/egial deci«on*}niave drawn down upon liim.’ ” — Juii:aini 
rneans hebrngin/f to JiA/min, a large territory near Naisapur, ei’owded with 
villages. 

fl I Thifi ifi an abridgment of al-Muzani'8 r.ompondium of fbe Shafitr doctriiirs. — TahakAt as’-Sh^lpyin.} 

(2) ThiB BCcmB to he a niiKtakr of Ibii Kliallik&n; the author of Iho Tabakdt as-Shdpyin calls it llic Forikk. 
and llajji Khalifa montioiis it under tliiB tide in his hihliographical dictionary. 

3) Thm workn all treat of Shafite jurUpriidenrc. 

(4) Sec belowt note (i)., 


Aim ZAII) AIMMBI SI. 

Ahu /hiitl AIk) Allali Ihn Omar Ihii Isa ad-Dabusi, oiir of the most eminent 

luriscoiisiilts of (Ik* sect of Alni llaiiil'a, ami a dot lor of |H*ovrrlyal r(‘|ni(a‘(ion for 
• . * * • 
his ItNirnin/;, was tlu* lirsi who iiivoiitcd tht* art of Moslim dialct lit's and hroiifjhi 

(flat sc'icm'o into rwstfncc. A iniiiibKr of lanlikas \ \ ) wvvc romjmsod l»v him ; 

lu* wrote also otlK*r works, snrh as the AsNir mustrrm 2 and the Takirhn HI- 

Adilla itiyalnn of It is l elated that he onet* had a diseussion 

witl» another doelttr, who only smiled or laufjhed wlien pressed hv liis aifju- 

ments, on wliieli he pronount*ed lhes<* verstvs : 

Why does he answer me by a laiidh <a' a {;rin xaIioii 1 hriiifj Tttrward a^hn’isive pr(M»f? 
II (p*iniiiii{[ be the result of le(;al kiiowhwljje, how exeelleiit a jurisconsult is the bear ol 
the desert ! 

IIt*dK*(i in jlie eity of Bokhara, A. H. 1). — Dahdsi is ^(h*i*i\ill 

IVoni DahiUiyaj the naim' of a town between Bokhara and Samarkand, whieli has 
prtKiiieed a numhe/ of learned men. 

(I I Taatfkn$ wm of two kiudB : Ihr tirsi constBled of mftiw itikcn by the student during the ies>pn> of hi> 
professor; and Uie second, of nrtes composed to cIcAr up obtmra imssages in an author and supply h'i> uinis- 
sions : a son of eommeiitarv. in Cact. Ad^OahOsi v were of tbedatter kind. 

'^2) This is a treatise on the dogmas and the i^ecuiidtvy points vf flte law, 

(3' This work ireaU of dogmatic iheidogy. 
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AL-MITRTADA IBN AS-SIIAIIUOZUBI. 

Ahu Muliammacl AIkI Allah llm al-Kasiin Ihn al-Miizallai* Ihii aU 

Kasim as-Shaiiix>zuri, suriianu^i al-Miirtada (him in trhom (}(hI is pJvmvd ^ aiul 
I’alher of the kadi Karnal ^d-din, was eelel)rate<l lifk' his jprat merit aiM his 
\\v shall give the life (»f his father and tltot of his son. This line preacher, 
who was (^{ually remarkable for the elegance of his ligiin* and tin* harmony of 
his style, was kadi of Mosul and tau{;ht the Traditions in that city: li<’ had 
|)assed some time at Baj^hdad in the study of tin* latter branch of learning aiul 
the pursuit of legal kno^(*dgc. lie composc^l soim* beautiful p(K‘try, ami 
amongst other pieces a kasida <)f great merit, written in the. mysti<til style 
liar to the Sufis. A\ t* shall {jive it here (1): 

The of their •tiro {{hnimered {from afar and alnsidy the ni(;ht*!ia (1 darkened 
[around m>) ; (he weary camel-driver couhl no lon{jer eoiTtinue \As nohj;, am) jun {;uide 
sUkkI perplexed and bewildered. I hM»ked at that liiA bnl the {jlami'or in\ e>e waso. 
feeble; iiiy mind also liad bt»en wa^akened hy in> separation \ /♦«»//* the l^vlorhl ; in) 
h^iit was that afflicttMl heart tr/oV/i you have known so loinj ; and iny p.lssion, that in 
most passion ♦ir/oVA has so Umy been my tounent,. I then turned towards the llaine and* 
said to nn conipanioiis : fliat is i^iila's lire; rein oviu toil." rite> diit^iliMl towards 
it hrin fjl^in'es from their e)es; {'lances which witc repelh*d ami tiirnefl aside. I hen hny 
rtnnpaniofis bejp'ui t<» reproacli me : “Was it not a fla.sh oMi<'h 1 nin;; whirh \oii saw.oi 
else a phantom of >0111 inia('inalion ? ' On this I abamlomwl llnun and bent thither 
m\ wa\ : desire was the camel which convened me, and jiassion the rider who sat behtnd 
me. With me was a companion love who followed my traces; for il is the nattin* of 
love to b(‘ iniportiiiiate. Tlie lire tda/ed up and \sv approached neaii*i , till some lime’ 
w 1)111 rums mter\eiied. We went on to them till our proeress was stopped b\ si;jhs and 
sadness. “ Wlio jlwell in these ab(Mles? ’ I eM'lairned, and >oicf‘s aiiswereil; “ \ 

“ wonmk'd man, a I’afili^e in bomla;;e, and a victim wlaiill what seek»*st thou here — 

“ I am a {juesl, was my repb ; ** I seek hospitality, where in tin* slraiij;ei 's meal of web 
‘ coAn* ? — they pointed towards the court of the rlwellini; : “Mop there," said lhe\. 
“and kill thy (ainel for thy fo<|^J ; from iis a ;;iJOst nevet rleparteth more! lie who 
“•comes to must throw aw a) his staff of tra%iT ’ — “Hut how," sai«l I, “can I nvnh 
“ that lire ? where is the wav ? We then halterl at the hfibitation of soim* p<*o|»le^whom * 
the w ine had prostrated wv^m before they had tasterl oPil. Huston had effacer! all trar e^ 
of ^^eir former existeme, and had itself become the mere traces of a ruin; in this nun 
they had fixeil their abode, ^nionj; them was one abHtiacte«i, in whom neither corn 
jdaints nor tears found any loneer place; his sighs alone demrleiJ his existence, and 
even of tlu^se (his trill) wa.s guiltb^ss; from these his gom^cioiiHiiess was far apart. 
Among tham also was one who viade sijjns that w*» should observr* Ins passion whir h, 
less intense [than that of the otherij^ ha#f allowed his yonscionsfU'ss to exist. I saw that 
each of them had reached station* the descriplnm r#f whx li wouhl n‘<piirr’a long epistir* 
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“ People of , desire,” said I, “ peace he upon you ;* I have a heart so preoccupied with 
“ y(hi that ft perceived you not! my eyes were required to fiirnish torrents of tears, so 
“ threat ^was m^ wish to meet y«>u. The impulse of desire hurried me towaVds you 
“ through the vicissitudes of events. 1 should he in fault were 1 to ask ywi pardon (for 
\my holdncHu ) ; *.Tiay i th(‘n hope for a kind rr^tefition from him who knows what motive 
‘*1 Have for not askirq; [lardon ? I have come to warm me at the fire ; can I find a road to 
“ your fire, nowS-hat the morniiq; df^weth near?” To this they replied not, but their 
extcTfial <;lale {|ave me answer ».ufHcient, as every veil between my intelli[;ence and it 
was now' nuit asund(*r; here was the reply: “Let not the beautiful {gardens deceive 
“thee; between thee and tlu'iii are hills and pitfalls. How many have tried to 
“ reach that fire by surprise! they .strived to attain the object (o/* their msheH)yhui to 
“ a|>proach it was diffiiailt. 'i’hey stopped to ( ontenqilate ; but when they had 
“ (‘very si(;n of succd'diiqj, tin* banner of fuifiimvnt appeared, borne in the hand of 
“ fiassion, and the chiefs {piv4‘ the command to cliaqje. ‘ Where,’ exclaimed they, 
“ * wluMc ar(‘ they who [n'(‘t(‘nd to n^sisl us in combat? This is the day wherein all false 
“ * pr<‘t(‘nsions shall fad(‘ away !’ Th(‘v charjjed kkehfro(‘s; and on the day when foes 
“ in(*(*t in^.irins, it, is IIh‘ h(‘ro(*s alone who fall. Th(*y lavishtHl every' effort, whilst the 
ol)j(‘<‘t of tluur d(‘sir(* avoid(‘d their appl'oach and sli{;ht(‘d ail their endeavours. Th(‘y 
“ plun{;(‘d into fh(‘ abyss and disapp(‘an‘d in its wav(‘s ; the (‘urr(‘nts tlnui cast them back 
“ am(pi{; tli(% ruins w hii li (h(‘y now stain(‘d with their bhKul (i), hh(‘d, /ilas ! in vain. 
“ Su(‘h is our fin*; it sliipelh for him who travelleth at ni{'ht,* but it cannot be n^ach(‘d. 
“ The. share (»f it w hich falls to tin* si{jht is the utmost which can be oblain(‘d ; but those 
“ able l(» conceive this an* Vew in number. One whom you w(*ll know' went towards il. 
“ hopiff;* to take^ from it a brand; he aiqiroacluMl with outstretch(*d arms, with wish(*s 
“ and sup|)licalions, but it rose* far b(‘yond his r(‘a(‘li; it was too exalted to abide his 
“ proxiinily,.and yet he was a prophet. We therefore rest amazed as thou hast seen; 
“ all our efforts to n*ach il beinj; vain ; we pass away the time in [the drtuKwnn of] hope, 
“but judfp* what i,s tin* state of that In^rt whose aliment (consists in lieiiifj tantalised! 
“ Lach time it tastes tin* biltc'r cup of misfortune, another cup is broiqjht to it, sweel- 
“ cued with hope. Each time fancy s(*ts a project before us, we are turned away froe.i 
“ il and told thak,ii;\tieiil n'si^piarum ludils us Irnsi. Such is our stale; such is all that 
“ our knowU*d{;e cau altain; but ev('ry state must underjjo a clian[je.” 

I {jive this hnsidn on account of its rarity and because it is in hi"b request. 
It is r(*lal(*d by a (Sdft i tihaikli that Uv bad a dream in wbieli'iu* beard^a voice sav : 
“ Notbini; was ever utttTcd on wSulisiii so {piod as the INlaiisiliyan kasida thr Mo 
“ sul hushin ; ' and this is the one wbieb was meant. — Tlie followim; distich was 
fji\4‘n by Majik al- Vrab y/on/ ofjlw Arabs ) CA" al-Aamiri as ha^inp becif eom- 
|H)S(i*d by al-Miirtada : _ 

() niy heart ! h(»w loiq; w ill {jood advice prove useless ? Quit thy sportive humtuir; how 
often has thy yaiety brou(jht thee into danger! •riiere is no part of thee witliout a 
wound (4) ; but thou w ilt not fend the bad effects of inebriation till thy reason returiW th. 

rin* IxiUih Imad ad-tiiii gives the following v’erses as al-Miirtada*'s in the him- 
rid4i : 
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1 soufjht my heart, that I mif;ht ask of patience the h>rre to sustain, h>r a moment, the 
rigours of my beloved ; but I neither fbitiid my heart nor pnlionce. The sunshine of 
our'fond intercourse was gone; darkru'ss had overshadowed the pHths of’hoe, and I 
slopj>ed amazed and confounded; but a single instant had scarce elapsed \^hen I suv^ 
her again a*sovcreign mistress, aiuf m^’ heart her captive. 

Tliese verses also arc by the same jwrson : 

Tliose whom I love departiMl, and how copii^is were the tears of blood whic‘h they then 
let U>ose ; from our ryea'i and lu>w ninny hearts did they bring bark into boiniage I illame 
me not if grief for their absence make me reject the C4»nlroiil of reason ; what I liavt» just 
said w ill suffice for my excuse. 

For them my heart is in affliction ; for them 1 shed tears of lihnid ; for them 1 am con- .%*><{ 
suraod with flames; for them my heart is bnikeii. At llieir iloor are a cro\s<l o\ 
suitors; our hearts ineltiiijf aw% with apprehension; they have left ^ns .s<ari»‘l\,^ 
breath of life; O that they saw our slatt*. *Kin<liiess or a\ersioni;slee[H)r wakin;;, des 
[lair or hope. ])atienee or restlessness, — tfiese exist for us no longi*r. <) that they had 
remained ev(‘n afliT they had broken the ties of friendship and treati'd me with cruelty ! 
Were the Jove I bear tlnmi to d«»[»rive metd 4*\islenre, tln*^ perfume oi* that lovt^ would 
yet remain ! I am lik^ the taper, useful to those anmiid it,«but con|iitinin{' itself away. 

I never went to meet lh(*<*, Laila ! without feeling as if the earth were foldiMl up from 
uridtT nit' Sit rapid u'as my parr): but when my resolution tnrnt'd me from thy <lot»i\ I 
sluuibled over the skirts of iny garment. 

Most of his |)oetrv is in the same sivh*. lb* was born in llie inonlb «d Sbaa- 
ban, \, II. 'ibo April-Mav, V. 1). 107.‘l ; Ih‘ died at Mosul Tn tln'inontli of ibt* 
first Ualii, \. II. ol I July, \. 1). 1117, aini was inlerittl in llie se|mleliral 
eliajK?! of the Sbahro/iiri family. 'FIm? Mlih Iniad ad-din in bis Klinritln, 
where be giv<\s a noti(*c on al-MiirUida : “ A.^-Saniani nn'iititnis bavin/j hearti 
“ that the kadi Abu Miibaiimiad, ' — nieaniiif; al-Murtafla, — ditd some lime 
“ later than.thc year^.ViO.” 


• 'tl All the ideat of art* borrot^ml from pastoral life: in the follomirig fiiere they have a my>ln 

import b^drs, as sbaM be here iridiraied. The tiffht of thrir fire: the preseiiri* of Uii* Uivinity 
the faints. TAe niofal darkness. 77<e comeMrieer ; the preat tjpr, I4f jfwi / f; the divine. The in- 

io%ed: god. iMila: the otinc of the*llp|o\ed, god. iJetire: the hoe of god. /ViiJiowi The aniious noh lo 
enjoy the divine Presence. The time-icorn mim: the nofld, the scat of dewilaiioii in the eyes of Ihr di'toiii. 
inasmiicfa at the presence of the Divinity is not always felt it. The wounded, the raptive. and the rirtiw 
the vanQiiubed by the love of god. From us a guest nex er ikparlethmore: /ill hi^ soul is released by death. 
The people: the de^vout. the Sftfi brethren. ,HTne; the* delight raused hy the prceptirni of g#Kj’s pre- 
sence. Stations : degrees of e&all^tion alltjried by l^e soul througif the mrauM of spiritual eiercises and 
coBlasiplatton . People of desire: another naine for the lovers of the Divinity. The warmth of the fire * the 
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beneficial influeneecof God*f pretence. The morning: the entranre of the novice into the S6fi life after aban- 
doning the world, nliich it the teat of darknctt. The gardens : paradise. The banner of fulfilment: the sign 
that the iiovb^* hAt'beh'me an adept and fulfilled all the necessary duties of spiritual life. The tfniefe, lite- 
tcraH^//ie people nf the truthe: so railed because they have obtained a clear insight into the spiritual world, 
which rs l^c abode of triilb as this earth is the abode of illusion. To charge: literally, to canter round and 
round the field of battle akd challenge the enemy ; jt then signifies, to turn round as the dervishes do. The enemy: 

world and i^.s passions. The ahys$: t^ Divine nature. Thrown bark among the ruins: recovering from 
an ecstasy of divine love and finding oneself in the world. One whom you well know : tlie prophet Moses. 
The brand: see Koran, surat 27, verse 7 ; Eiod. III. 

(2) In the Arabic text, for read 

(3) The autograph alone has not as the other M.SS.; the first is certainly the 

right reading. liriAd ad-I)lii has a notice on this person in the Kharlda. the sum of which is: The emir Majd 
al-Arab Muzaffur ad-Dawlat Abb FarAs Ali Ibii Muhammad Ibii (fhAlib al-AAmiri was the wonder of the age f(»r 
his poetic taleiii, and bis verses w^re proverbially said to he ns^fine ar those of his namesake Abb FarAs (see 
I1?ii KliallikAii s Diograph. ^Dict. vol. I. page 3fiA!. Ho was born in the province of Irak and went to IspahAii. 
A. il Kin (A. I). 1142-3), where he proiiouiieed his ^eulogistic kasidas and acquired great reputation. The 
kdlib saw him for i)ie last lime at Mosul. A. H. »70 -^{KharUia MS. No 1447. fol 27. where some long ex- 
tracts from 'his poetr,' are given.) 

(fi) The autograph hos cJji; but Hie sense rerlainly requires IaIjx CJJo*. 


SIIAUAK AD-DIIN IBN ABI USRUN. 


Abu Saad Ab<l ‘Allah Ihii Ahi s-Sari Miihaininaci Ibii llibal Allah llm M»- 
lahhar Ihn Ali Ihti Ahi I siuu llm Ahi ’s-Sari at-Taniiini, siinianuii fiiM al- 
lladilhi and ihcii al-Mausili nalii'r of Moxiil , rnlitled ai.so Sharaf ad-din itohlr- 
iwss ofrrihiwn , was a duOur of il,,. Shaliu- s.rl, and one dC ihe first men of the 
iiffc hy his talents and his learniiij; as a jiiriseonstilt. Ilis reputation, .spread to 
distant eountries and his inllueuoe was ntosi, ejilensive. In Ims vouth he sludietl 
the. ten rmUiUp y\) of |l,e kore.n under Aim l^ihanaim as-Sulanii as-San'iji. 
al-Bari Ahd AIhI A|lalt Ihmad-DahhAs (.w roL I. pm;r 459), .Abii Bakr ai-Ma?.- 
rafi (2\ and other masters, lie eotunicnetHl learning jurisprudence lyider the 
kadi al-Murlada Ihn as-Sliahiwuri ^ ro/. II. p. 29 , and Abu AM Allah aHIusain, 
IhnKhaniisal-Mausili cvr rol. I. page 422 ; he had afterwards, when in bagh- 
dad, Asaad al-Mihani (iW. /. p. ISO) ’for preedptor in that scieuctf. He studied 
d<*gmatic Uteology uiidc|- Ib'n Barhan ahUsuli ‘(to/. I.' p. 80 ., and learned there 
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also dialectics. From B^lidadiM proceeded to Wftut and read the Koran under 
the tui^on of Abd Ali (voh L p. 376), the k&di of that city^ by whom 

he was instructed also in the Fotodid (drMuhaddab. In the year (A.D. 1 1 20) 
he himsdf ^ve public lessons dt ftbsul, after which he res^M for aopai ^ Lime 
at Sinjir whence he |moceeded to Alq>po, A.H. 545 : ftvm mat he removed to 
Damascus, when Ndr ad-din Mahmdd Ibn Zinki got possession of*that city^ 
the mtmth of Safar, A. H. 549 (AprihBfay, A. D. 4154). He then opened a 
class in the western comer of the great mosque, and was appointed adminis- 
trai^, of the endowments ( wakfr ) possessed by the mosques. He then re- 
turns to Aleppo, where he settled. A great number of works were com- 
posed by him to elucidate ^e defines of the sect to which he Itclongod; of 
tliese may be mentioned the SafiSm al-Mazhab 'quitUmmee of ^ke ShafUc^doetriHc^ 
extracted from the (/mdm al-Haranmn‘$) NihAycU al-Matlab, in seven volumes; 
the Aitdi (drlnlisdr (fwdication of ike SkalUe$), in four volumes ^ tlie KiUlh al- 
MurtUd (the'guide. a work on the tecondary points of Iqio), ii^ tw'o volumes; and 
the KUdb az-Zaria (i Marafat as-Sharta (mans of asquiring a knowledge of the 
law). He composed also the Tafstr (erplamtion}^ a work forftiing fyitr volumes 
ti'eating of the ^ints in which his sect diiTers from the others ; the MAkkas an~ 
Nazar (.point of view) ; a short treatise on the dividing of inherited projieriy; 
and a work entitled al-lrshdd al~Mnghrib fi Nusrati 'l-Mazkah( plain direeUom for 
the defence of the Shafite sect); this last however he did not complete, as it was 
stolen from him with other property at Aleppo. The numlser of students who 
followed his lessons and profiled by his tuition was very great. His merii 
having at length rendered him conspicuous, he obtained the esteem ami favour 
of Mur ad-din, lord of Syria, who erected colleges in Aleppo, •Emessa, Haiiii'il, 
Baalbek, and oUier cities, for the express purpose of having him to teach in 
these plad^ll^t Mfferem periods) he filled the fwst of kftdi at Sinjkr, Nislhin, 
Hafrai^ and elsewhere in |^ikr Bakr; he then returned to Damascus, A. H.^^0 
(A.,D. 1174-5), and three years afterwards, he was^appginted to fill the saim- 
functions in that city when'fhe kadi Dl4 ad-dln as-Shahrozfiri gave in his resig- 
nation ; *an act of which I shqjl sttte the motive in the life of Kamkl ad-din 
MiiKytimad as-Shahrozdri. Ten years befmw his death he lost his sight, hut 
continued to l^ld his oflBce, the duties <d which were discharged by his son and 
deputy, Muhi ad-din Muhammad* At that time, he composed a sliort treatise 

VOt. II. * 
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to proTjp dwt^lhe place of kadi could be lawfuBy held by a bliod oa^ f a ^nt 
in oj^xMitjon the doctrine of as-Shafl on the .subject: I haafci it is 
lru& in the Mi^h az-Zmdid, a work composed by Abu ’1-Hasan aHrar^i (3), 
the ahtlior of die iStdb alrBaydn, that, in one point, of view, it is' lawful; this 
however, quite an extraord/naiy opinion, and f never found it advanced 
iir any other work hut Ins. (/Speaking of thi$ ndg&!t / muH mentim that) a fetter 
fell into my bands, addressed to al«Kidi ’l-F&dil at Cairo from the sultan Salkh 
ad-din at Damascus ; it was wholly in that prince’s handwriting and, afwfu in g 
f)thcr passaijes, it contained one relative to Sharaf ad-din’s blindness agi his 
opinion that the post of kadi could be lawfully filled by a blind man, although 
all the other jurisconsults declared the contri^fcf— ‘ V^u will therefore,” says the 
Writer, ‘‘htvc an , inten iew with the- skoikr AbA ’t-Tkhir Ibn AAf al-bkan- 
“ darani, and ask him what are the traditions on this subject, and if they au- 
“ ihoris^ it orflot.”-But after all, iliere can be no doubtW his eminent merit. 
The /jd/Sz Ihn Asakir mentions him in the History of Damascus, and tlie kdiib 
hn&d ad-<lin makes his cnbgium in the ATiartda and pronounces him the last of 
(he muftis':, he gives also some verses composed by him. The two which fol- 
low were recited to nie by one of our shaikhs, with the remark that he had heard 
Ihn Ahi IJsrAn repeat Uiem very often, but that he did not know if (hey were his 
own or not; they art given, however, as that doctor’s by the kdtib in the Kharida: 

I hope for a lenjjthened life ; and yet every hour the dead pass by me, as their biers an* 
borne rapidly alone. Am 1 not as they, except that I must pass a few more sad nights 
to complete the time of my existence 7 ^ 


The following lines also art; quoted as his in the same wijrk : 


I always hope to meet my beloved, and yet 1 know fell well that I ntt|t quiLher shortly 
after. Mounted on the steeds of Mortality, wo rash, as it wife emalatioar,4)ward8 the 
^l of drafe. O that we both might eiqiire to^erl ueifeer of us then would tusfe 
me bitter loss of the other. ^ 


^ dqilAiire 1 God preserve feee from 
hat my heart has felt since our separdUon. Tears of grief swore never to chase flow- 
ing from my eyes, and sleep swore never to visit fellai till I met feee again. 


•‘••.PWhhd is gona for ever, and feat which iillllloiBe exists not. 
I hy life IS only the present DHunent; fees days of man form two^l^m increasing, 
the other diminishing. ® 



Ifao Ay Uardn fitt Motel Moodsy^ tlio 22Dd of the first iUhi, 

A. H. 492 (Fehraaiyt A; D; t999)} he died at Damaacfis ou the rA of Tuesday, 
the lltK of B amadfin , A. !S86 (October, A. D. H89). He 4nA buried in ihr 
madram bean his name and^hidi be himself had fonuBed withinAhai 
city : I have often visited his tomb. On lus death (one of In female rehtim 
received a letter of conc^^ce from al4(adi ’1-F%lil, in reply to one nherein ^ 
announced to him this event : his particutejon in her grief was expressed in the 
following terms : *‘I have received the mterof the honourable ’lady for whose 
“ welfare may God provide ! may He preserve her for die happiness of her 
** family; may He smooth for her the padi leading to spiritual weifaiv, and 
“ make her words and actions proceed from the wish to gain his favour." Ii 
contained also this passage I ftiall only add — and what I mentiqp is a diinbv 
“ notion in the strength of Isiamism, and a breach in d^ frame hf hiiuiau 
society, so great as nearly to cause its ruin ! — 1 mean diat which God dccrtHKi 
concerning* the death of the im^m Sharif ad-din Ibri Abi Usrilh, *may the 
“ divine mercy be upon him I — the loss sustained in him by Ibc world laqp;; 

“ the affliction of the pious — and the joy of the foes to religion. For he was <1 
“ landmark set up in the tracts of science, and he counted among die last tvin- 
“ nknts of a hol^ race now' passed away. And God knowfth my grief for hi.s 
death, my^desolation in the world now deprived of the blessing of his pr«> 

“ sence, and my sadness in losing the abundant merits of his charitable pray- 

“ crs ." — Hadttki means belonging to the HadUha of Moml, a village on the cast 

• * 

Jiank of the Tigris near (the mouth of) the Upper Zib. It must not Ik; «oii- 
fotuided with another place of the same name, the lladUha of an-NArUf which is 
a fortress on an island in the Euphrates, at some (larasangs^disiance from al- 
Anbar. ThC former lies at the most eastern extremity of die territory callaJ the 
Sawdd, aiyl is the one meant by the juristonsults when they in their Ixioks 
V Xl\p la nd of Sawfid extends in kmgitude from the Haditha of Mosul u> Abba- 
** dan,*and in lafitude from al-Kkdisiya to Hulwfiu." 


(1) Then we icTeii aaihorifed rewMaft oTibe Xofw, Mined attw feven gwei doeten who UrM unslii ibeni 
and mtOm Mm are given by Ibn Ihalltttn; three ame were aDevrardf adniued, and Vakdb Uw 

lAfA .I -H.ar.mi, 1^ aMAar of ane of them, een i lde re d.ae Ihe etabthfMdrr. I have not yei been able i» 
dieeover the name ef Ibe two oAet^ 
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(2) ibd Btkt Miiliaiiiiiiad Ibn al>Htiiaiii MUmA, « teadier of Oie koranie raod^t aed a cakolator c 
the difiiltti of iidfftfuaeei (at^Faradd, inhabHad Mazrafa, a tillaga Ijing batween Baghdad a&d Okbam^ H 
wai bom at H. 429 {A. D. 1617-6), and dlod prayingt A. H. 627 (A. D. 1182j*--(T<5^o/nCiifrd 

fol.145.) \ 

<3K3iaad Ibn YabyAjin Abl a-Khair aHmrAni, a naHro #f Yemen and the author of flfc BayOf^, or a/ueif- 
dation ofWie feeDodaiy^inii of tbe law, waa a doctor of the lect of aa-Sblfl, and held a high reputation for 
hi$ knowledge of the law,, dogmatic aad aebola$tic theology, tod the adeoee of grammar. None poaaeMed a 
iKikter acquaindmce than he wilh^the worlfc of AbO Uhak af-Shtrkzi, and beitof irarpafied by none in piety and 
devotion. Student! came from all eonntriei to !(ady under hbn ; but it if said that he sometime! combined 
with the Shadte doctrine! certain principles borroim fiom tbe school of Irak, tbe great imkro of which was 
Abo Hantfa. He was bom A. H. 469 (A. D. 1006), and died A. H 556 (A. D. 1162-3). The following works 
were composed by him : the Baydn, in ten volumes ; the ZawaM, or adtUtioni to Abd Ishak as-Shirkii*s JTu- 
haddab, in two volumes; the Kitdb os-Scuodl, questions on the obscure points of the Muhaddah; an abridged 
collection of fatwaa; an abridgment of al-Ghatzkli*s Ihya olOm nd-dtii; the MntUar, or aid, a refhtation of the 
Kadarites. He composed the Baydn in somewhat Ims than fo^ yeainmd the Zawdid in about five.*— {Tab. 
Ma^Shdf.)^^\n the autograph MS. of Ibn KballikAo,(his surname is given as Abd *l-Husain; in the Tabakdt 
ai-Shdftyin* at Abd l-Khlir ; and in the Tabakdt at^Fokakd, as Abd '1-Haian, which is also that found in tbe 
other manuscripts of Ibn KhallikAn's work. 


IBN ASAAD AL-MAUSILI. 


Ab6 '1-Faraj Abj) Allah Ibn Asaad Ibn AH Ibn Isa, generally known by the 
ap[M!llation of Ibn ad-Dalih&n al-Mausili (ton of the Motul oihnerchant), entitled 
also al-IIimsi (native of Emetta) and surnamed al-Muhaddab (1), was a juriscon- 
sult of great abilities, a learned scholar and a fine poet, lib verses are remark- 
able for the eleg^ce of their turn and the beauty of their thou^ts. Poetry 
became his ruling passion, and it was to it that he owed his reputation. His 
poetical works^are all of great merit and fort a small volume. Mosul ^es^his 
nadVe place, but poverty forced bim to take the resolution of going to Egypt, ^at 
he might pay his c6url to as-Sklih Ibn Ruztik, the*lbrd of that country (tee his 
life, vol. I. page 657). Obliged, by \he insufl^aacy of his means, toleave his 
wife behind him, he addressed the foUowing lines to thsihcarif Dll ad-din 'Abd 
Abd Allah Zaid Ihn Muluunmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Obaid AUah al-Uusaini, the 
noMb or diirf of the duuifi at Mosul : 
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An afflicted my de|M me by declaring 

ny project tee nnH of IpiBy. Aar entreaties vwe argent, and vhmid&uv me deaf to 
b^rayenhtlie toanaddebMIftoailier eyesvoandedmetotbehmrl/ Sjic perceived 
the cam^ already loaded, --andibe moment of separation had nnitld^ lamcnters and 
those for nrhoffl tb^ were lamenting, *>when she said : “ Who will^e me fhmi 8t;rva- 
“ tion in thy absence f’—** God,” I replied. ‘*and thy patron Ibi^baid Allgh. Fear 
“ not fiw want of snmenanoe; there is one whose beneficence is ani^le, like the showerii 
X of die Pleiades ; him I hare asked to shed abnndaiipe upon thy place of duelling. ” 

When the shorf/' read these fflnes, he if&mcdiatcly undertook to provide for 
the poet’s wife, and he furnished her with every thing she required as Jong »» 
her husband was absent. As for Ibn Asaad, he went to Egypt and reciunt (<> 
as^ih Ibn Ruzzik the poem composed in his praise, and rhyming in A, «>f' 
which some verses have bess a|^dy given (vol.- I. page 658). He afierwanis 
underwent various vicissitudes of fortune and liecame at length i lyofessorTH 
Hims {Emma), where he fixed his residence. It was for tliis reason that lie re- .’M 
ceived the surname of <U-Himn. The kdtU> Imkd ad-din spealea of Idm in the 
Kharida : ‘‘When I was in Irak,” says he, “ my constant desire was to meet him. 

f • 

“ for I had read his admired kaitdat and was struck with the beauty of liis ideas; 

“ his poem rhyming in K had already circulated tbrougholit all.tlic literary 
“ world, and was itself a written proof that none of his contemporaries liad ai- 
“ tained to such a degree of excellence as he.” After this eulogium lie conti- 
nues: “A slight lisp only served to display the perfection of his style, and the 
“ very impediment in his speech only showed off better his command of laii- 
“ guage.” Farther on he says: “When the sultan Salidi ad-din arrived at 
“ and encamped outside the city, this AbA ’1-Faraj came out to us, and 

“ I presented him to the sultan, saying: ‘This is the man who said in his |mm>iii 
“ on Ibn Ryzzik : 

‘M^iat! shall 1 praise the Turks in hopes of their bounty? Why! the Turks have 
‘ always left poetry in neglect.' 

♦ ^ 

“ On this the sultan made him a present, and oliservcd at the same tinuMiiai 
‘i he did so in order to prevent him at least from saying^hat he was neglccUvl. ’ 
The podt then celebrated the praises of th^ sultan in a kastda of which each verse 
sndh^i the letter atn; it is in Uiis poem that we find the following passage : 

I shall sqr to her(9) whom rdigfons scqiplbs prevented frdm replying to my solution : 

“ Why dwo didst thou shed myJieart’s Mood without Reeling compunction? Thy pro- 
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“ mii^ liras to meet me in the coating year; lM>t think not that I sh^,,eiiurviw till 
r(|wn. Jlirade of beanty! thooin whose ihce ilone the Creator eiapioye4|toa^ost 

** oiiel it Mold not have harmed thee hadsf Uion girmiime, on the day of efUjjgMpara- 

** tion, 1 aimo^ recognition with thy eye or with Uiy hand. Be aranred, howi^eir, ttat I 
love thee devotion ; so do with me as ^lop pleasest.” 

• . . . • 

The kdtib mentions also that Ibn Asaad recited to him the following lines, and 

'sthied that*thc thought, whici# they contained was peifectly original and had 

nrvw before been expressed: 

His letters are the destruction of squadrons ; and when they go forth, I know not 
which is most effectual, --4hrir lines or an army. The sand adhering to the writing had 
not been appropriate, did earth not adhere to the soldiers’ legs when marching. 

These two verses belong to' a koHdOf and the afithor has displayed in them 
great origen^ity. J>ut a certain poet. 'lias said, in comparing the pen to an 
array (3); 

( t 

A family who, when they seize their pens in anger and dip them in (he ink of fate, 
inflict .with thorn da their Gnomics greater harm than with their swords. 

J may observe fiiat the idea expressed in Ibn Asaad’s first verse resembles 
that which is contained in the following lines, composed by AliA Tamm'am, in 
praise of Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik az>Zaiy&t, al^Motasim's vizir : 

Prince of the faithful I you have roused Mohammad, and in your hand he is a lance 
and a sword. You no sooner direct his thoughts towards a rebel, than you have di> 
reeled an army agpinsl that foe. 

I afterwards discovered an idea similar to that contained in Ibn Asaad’s second 
verse; it is to be found in a kwttda composed by at*Togr&i (whose life has been 
given, vol. I. page 462), in honour of Nizam al-Mulk : 

When the day is changed to night by the cloud of dust which shrouds the tSattle-field, 
those heroes never cease to wield their blood-8ti(lned weapons of* Indian steel. Lines 
are traced ou their armour by thp strokes of the sword ; those lines pre pointed Ify'the 

trusts of lances: thus is formed a page of writing for which the dust of the combat 
serves as sand. 


The following verses by Ibn Asaad are currently cited 

All day she avoids maas she would an rniemy ; but from evening to morning she’bears 
me comity. When she passes by me. she foars discovery and bey words are re- 
proaches; but her wanton ^juice is a saluption. 
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By the same, on a ^ wJbioM Up it«$ istmig by a bee : 

HlhrdeartollieisttatiiAideastnogbythebeel It gave pain to tV^ioblast and motti 
predons of beingiL Ita ating left a marie on that lip which God had Aly created to he 
kiaaed. It look ho- aaondi for ita1iife,on finding that the moiatunAjA her llpa wa/liki 
honey. 

The apprehension lengthening this notice toc^much^revents me from gtviftf 
more curious passages from his poems. He died at Emessa in the month of 
Shaab^n, A. H. 581 (November, A. D. ■1185}, but some say, .482 ; (he latteir 
date is diat given in the work entitled as-Soil wa ‘z-Zail (4), but tlie former i.*" 
the true one. He was tlien nearly sixty yeai-s of age. — The $hartflhn Ohaid 
Allah, of whom we have sp^en above, died at jHosul in the year 563 (A. I). 
H67-8). He was a generous rdu (5), aUvays ready to do good andopossessed 
every virtue. He is the author of som^ poetry, of which we may cite the I'ol- 
lowing lines : 

{My enemies] said (to my beloved ) : “Ho is resigned 1o his l.tss.'' Thoy^i^Kike lh«> 
truth ; I am resided to the loss of all consolation ; not totthe loss of her affoction. They 
said; “Why has he ceased to visit her?" I answered: “Throu(]h foar of censorious 
“ sgies.” Iliey said: “How can he live in such a state?'* I replied: “Thetis really 
■ tne wonder." 

The )lcdft6 Imkd ad>din mentions Ibn Obaid Allah in the Kharida, and, after 

• u 

praising him highly, he says : When at Baglidad I Iteard a picc'c of verse sung 
there which some Syrians attributed to the nhartf Dik ad-din in it wan the 
following passage : 


‘ O willow of the valley I thou whose glances have shed my heart’s blood 1— K>r shall I 

* not rather call theeihe slender reed of the plain T— It is mine to disclose to thee what I 
‘ suffer fhim the pains of love, and it is thine not to hearken to me. By what meaiio 

* shall I obtain the object of my wishes? my hands are unable to grasp it, and I feel like 
‘ one derived of them (6) !' " 


Al-M»keMab is pnipMy the egyivsleiit of MukoMab ad-Mn. 

(S) UlersIJy : Sag to ’that is, bear thU meuate froyt me to her. 

(3) Hie obserrsUons wkidi follow ere eddniij UUr additions. They sie wriMea in the marstn of the 
arspli llfi? and it may be perceiTad from a close tespecUoB, lhat they were inserted snceeesiTely and at three dif- 
ferent periods. It may eren be remarked that many of the selhor’s later'additions, sneb si them, err ot 
very eUght lapoimte. 

(4) Ibis is a ndetake, bnt it is fouSd In aU (be aMsnsfripu. the aniogfapb laclnded Ibn KballMn sboold 
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have writMB ohSaU ata t-XaU, wbfdi work if a eoalimatioii, by the Mtib Imld ad-dfat, of af-Stnlni * 
fupptooieM to tito Hifionr of Baghdad. Soe Fluegol'a BuffiKhdUfii, No B170. 

{H) llM author Obtid Allah ib« titio rMt. or «»«/, becane he was noMh of the «Aa^. 

(tn Thif vene it^yier enlgmaticalt butae the poet hai juit hiated that hie miatreaf reaeipbleda willow ora 
reed b]f Uie thinoetf^^er waiai; he moat probably meaoS bdre that her waiat waa too tbio to be daaped ; in 
Aort, anVanefcent qwtit~ 


IBN SHAS. 

Muhammad Abd Allah' Ibn Ntym Ibn Sl.&s1bn Nizar Ibn Ashmr Ibn Abd 
'Allah Ibfl Muhamdiad Ibn Sh&s al>Jud&mi as>Saadi, siirnamed al-Jalal (1), wah 
an able jurisconsult of the sect of MMik, in the principles of which he was pro- 
foundly'vorsed : I met a (rreat number of his former pupils at Cairo, and they all 
s]>oke ef< his merit’in the*highest terms. He composed on the system of doctrine 
founded by tlic jmam Mklik a valuable work, displaying great originality and 
entitled aUJawAhir athrThamtm fi, Mazhab Aalimi 'l-Madtna ( premu« jem, being 
(I treatm on the doctrines tangkl by the learned man of Medina) : It is drawn up on 
the plan of Abd IHmid al<Ghazzali’s ITo/fz, and furnishes many proofs of the 
vast abilities possessed by its author; tlie Malikites of Cairo study it with great 
assiduity on account of its excellence and die rich store of information which 
they find in it. Ibp Shks was a professor in the college near the Great Mosque 
of Cairo, but when the fortress of Dimykt (Dannetta) was taken by the misguided 
> enemy (the erusc^^)^ he proceeded thither with the design of fighting in the 
cause of God, and he died Uiere in the month of the latter Jumada, or in that 
of Rajab, A. H. 616 (Aug.-Sept. A.D. 1219).— We have already ex[^ned the 
meaning of the words Juddmi and Saadi (see vel. I. page 1 46)*. 

(1) The auiognpb hu 
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ADD ^LLAH IBN AL-MOTAZZ. 

Abu ’I-Abbas Abd Allah Ibn al-Moiazz Ibn al>Muta>i\’akkil Ibd al-Motas^m llui 
Harun ar-Rashid Ibn al-IVlabdi Ibn al-Mansur Ibn Muhaininad Ibn AH Ibn AImI 
Allah Ibn abAbbas Ibn Abd al-Miittalib al-IlasMmi (n fttm IIAshiin’ 
Ibn Abd Mandf) acquired his knowledge of •lilerature under (he tiiilion of Abu 
’I-Abbas al-AIubarrad, Abu 'I-Abbas Tbaalab, and other eininent masters. He 
was not only well acquainted with the pure Arabic lanpuafje, but etpially skilltnl 
in the arts of eloquence and poetry. In his v«'rs(‘s he disjtlayed a natural talent 
and superior abilities ; they ^'re clear in their lueaninf^ and easy in their style. 
These qualities, joined to a fertile f;eniustand a iniiul prompt^ in coneeiving ori- 
ginal ideas of great lieauty, inclinwl him fo cultivate the society of leariuxl scho- 
lars and literary men, and as such he was himself counteil, till the fatal event 
which befcl liiiii in thtf khalifate of al-Miiktadir. ll%ving t^ien entered itito a 
conspiracy with tiie principal civil and military olliceiis of the eiiqiirc, Ibey de- 
jKised al-Muktadir on Sunday the 20th, or by another siccountthc 2;ird, of the 
lirst.RaBi, A. 1I.,21»G December, A. D. ; afu r which tlmy pr(M:laime«l AIkI 
Allah khalif, under the title of al-Miirtada billa , him in n hom find in itlraml'j, ov, 
as it is menti<me<l in other statements, al-Munsif billab llir dixpimer nf jnslirc in’ 
God's name , or al-Gliiilib billab the rirlor irith God's ttssistanre\ or ar-lladi billab 
(he pleasinff by Ciod's farovr^. He remaimil in authority liuring one day and 
one night, when his supjHirters were attackwl and dis|M*rsed by the partisan." 
of aUMuktadir, who had united in considerable font*; the de|K»s<*d kbalil was 
restored to tlic throntf, and Ibn .il-Alotazz llnl for concealment 1o the house of 
a jicrson named Abii AIkI Allah al-Husain Ibn AImI Allah Ibn al-IIiisain, but 
who was more gen«,Tally known bv the name of Ibn al-Ja.ssas at-Tajir al-Jan- 
Uan^amerrhani^jeueller, son of ^the (jypsnm seller). He was ibwe dis«*«.veml 
by al-Muktadir and haiidnl over to the eunuch .MiU>is;;i^, the lonl treasurer, 
by Vhom be was put to dcatli. His iKxly was then delivered up to bis family, 
enveloped’ in a cloak. Some peasons have mentioned that be di<^ a natural 
death’ Imt diis is not true ; for he was certainly strangle^ by .Munis on Tliiirs- 
day the 2iid of .the latter Rahi, At H. ^00 (DecemlH-r, A. U. OtW . He was 
interred in a ruined building opposite his own hoiJsc. His bii ih took plai • 
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on the 22nd Shaaban, A. H. 247 (October, A. D. 861;, or according to Sinan 
Ibn Thabjt (^,^in the year 246. The fall of Ibn al-Motazz is an event qf which 
ih^ history i^well known; a full narration of it would lead u^ too far, but 
the m^in points*of it are what we have just mentioned (3). Ibn al-Jassas 
was then arrested by al--Muktadir^3 orders, and lined to the amount of two 
fhillons of* dinars, biJt#some time after, seven hundred thousand of them were 
restored to him. lie was an incon^derate and simple man. His death occurred 
on Sunday the 13th of Shawwal, A. H 315 (December, A. D. 927). — Hin al- 
Motazz composed the following works : Kitdb az^Zahr wa V-/?i4d ( flowers and 
gardens); Kitdb aIrRadt (treaim on the beauties of style); the Mukdtibat al^-Ikhwdv 
( poetiml eorrefqmmlemm between the Brethren) ; tl^e ^v)drih wa *s-Said (o treatise on 
*falcofis arj/dyfame); on IMagiarisnis; Poems by royal authors; the Kitdb al-Addb on 
and tonal duties j ; Halyu 'l-Akhhdr ( huUmeal jewels) ; the Tabakdt 

as-Slmn, I'd j a Mnssified biography of the poets); the Jdmi (o comprehensive trea- 
tise on vocal musir)^ and ac<‘<»llcc(ion <*f rajaz verses in d!8|Sraise of early drinkinjj. 

• » 

OniMif his sayings was 5 “Eloquence is the just expression of ideas in few 
“ words (>i /’ fie observed also that if he was asked w’hat was the finest pas- 
sage of p(K‘(ry which he knew of, he w^ould say that it was/he foiloil’ing;^ b\ 
al-Abb«^s Ibn al-Ahnaf : 

i 

The public linve < asl suspicions on us (5) and spoken of our conduct in various man- 
ners. Bui some were mistaken and .suspected a wrong person (to be my beloved ^ and 
others were right jn their conjectures, but knew it not. 

Ali Ibn Miibaniniad Ibii Hassam, a {K>eC wbos<* life shall be given in this work, 
lamented (be death of Ilin al-Mo(a/.z in these terms: 

How eloquent were thy words, thou whom destruction has placed among the dead. It 
was tliou to whom belonged the pn'-cminenco of learning, of polishwl maiBicrs, and o\' 
worth. Never did an if or an uhIchk diminish llie value [of the fAvoura conferred by jhef]: 
the only Conjunction which ever occurred to thee was thy coryynciion with *suddeii 
deatl) (ti). 

• • 

As a specimen of the charming vyi'scs composed by Ibn al-Motazz, ^nd of ‘hi> 
novel com|>arisoii8, we may quote the following; : 

May an abundant shower water the shady graves of al-Matlra and the convent of Ab- 
ibin. How often, at the^dawn of day l>eft>re the lark Ux)k wing, I was awoke to take 
my morning-^lraught of wine by the voices of conventnAonks at their prayers. Clothed 
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in black robes, they chaunted matins ; around their waists were belts, and on their heads, 
crowns of hair (7). The light of the new moon had nearly betrayed U8,^hen ‘she ap- 
peal, thin as a paring of Ithe nail. I shall not say what passed ; q/es/ion hie not, but 
think the iDe^t. 

Here is another pretty piece not to he found in his collectt'd [KH'tical^vorks, 
hut which all those who first transmitted his pofms hv oral tradithm agree it% 
considering as his : 

A nymph arrayed in a short tunic hastened towards the carousers. bearing a corne- 
lian (red trine) in a while pearl (n porcelain cup). The bright moon in the ht>avens 
seemed like a coin of gold thrown on a carpet of azure velvet. How c^ften did Ihi.s maiden 
cheer me with her society, in nights untroubled by the dread of jealous spies. Another 
too was there with a slender waist, and tongU('-tied by the effects of wine ; .she couhl 
only converse by nods and s^ns# I pushed her with my hand and sahl ; “Awake, lluui 
“ who art the joy of our friendly and coiivfvial band.” And sheqjiisw'ereil i^th a voic<^ 
enfeebled by inebriation, and interrupted like that of one who stammers : “ I understand 
“ thy w'ords, but the juice of the purple {fruit) has overcome me. Leave me till morn- 
“ ing that l^may recover, and then, master, treat thy slave as thou wilt (H).” 

• * 

Hv the same on boiled wine 1 — a piece which pw)ves that its author was a 
Ilanefite : 

My friends l^he purple liquor is now fit for drinking; for it I have renounced my [»iety, 
and {grave divine* have naid) “ It is praiseworthy to renounce fiirmer habits.” Givi* here 
the wine injts robe of glass, like a ruby set round with brilliants ;,the water forms on its- 
surface bubbles of silver rising in circlets which break and form again. It has the qua- 
lity of pre.Herving me from the flames of hell (10), and that is a great merit; deny it who 
ran ! 

Ibn al-Motazz was of a deep Uwny complexion and l<m{;-la««l, with a Iwaifl 
dyed black. 1 read in a compilation of ancidotcs ibat he used to say : “ Tbeic 
“ were four ^loels wliose works lK)r«! a character op|K)site to that of their an- 
“ ihors: poems of Abu ’l-Alahiya were noted Ibr their spirit of piety, yei 

“ he himself was an atheist; those of Abu Nuwas were on an infamou.s sul)- 
“ je^, •yet he was more passionate for femah?.s»than a Ijalsxin ; Abu Ilukaiyja 
“ tBc kdtib’s poetiw was co/isidenxi as a pit»f>f of kis tm|)o|ence, yet he was 
“ Really snore salacious than* a ,joat; and U**- verses of Muhammad Ibn llii/.iii. 

“ were,in praise of contentment, •yet he was (jreedier than a dog." But I wa> 
told an’anecdote of Ibn Hazim which pr<.vcs the contrary* i.l what Ibn akMota/./ 
said respecting ‘him, and shows tlfet his* charactei accx>rded with his wriiin{;s ; 
He was living, it seems, in ‘the nei^lKiuiWid of Said Ibn llumaid at-Tusi, tlu- 
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kdtib, .and made a satire on him in ftonsequence of some affair that passed b<'- 
tween tham \s^id, on learning the contents of this poem, overlooked th» affront, 
though sufficiently powerful to punish the author of it. Some ^time after, Ibn 
IIazini«was reduced to poverty and removed from that neighbourhood; this 
(‘aine to the cars of Said, who imhicdiately sent to him a present of ten thou- 
sand dirhiriis, muw trunks of clothes, a horse with his harness, a male and 
a female; slave, acerompanicxi with a letter worded in these terms : A man of 
“ inslrijction c^n be led by a whim of his imagination to describe a subject 
“ under a false as[)ect, and his talent may induce him to depict it in other co- 
“ lours than its own; of suedi a nature must certainly be that satire which, it 
“ is report(;d, you have composed on me. I^haar now just heard of the state 
to which ^you at;c rtjduccd and of tlfe jioverty from which you suffer; a mis- 
fortune which is hy no means a disgrace to one who, like you, is gifted with 
“a nokli* ^spirit and a lofty soul. Let us be now partners in what we both 
“ possess and shar.‘ eejuaHy what wt have. So 1 here offer you something which, 
“ though small, may serve! as an opening to greatei* favours which are to follow . 
Ilowx'vcr, {bn Ihuim sent the whole back with these lines : 

You have treated me as al-Miihallab treated al-Farazdak when he overwhelmed him 
with his iiiihouiided {jenerosity. You sent riches (11 j to tempt me, hut you shall not 
effect your firojecl; 1 swear by the Lord of that which is double and that which is sith- 
{jle! {12 1 will never accept the favours of a man whom I have covered with everlasl- 
in|; i{;iioininy. 

This is a proof that Ibii lla/ini was iTally contented with his lot, and that he* 
c*ould support poverty with patience and resignation (13). — Abu Olliman Said 
ibn Ilumaid was ii kdtihy a poet, and a writer of epistles; gifted with a sweet 
style and possessing superior abilities in his profession. He was al^o a skilful 
plagiarist; so much so, that a wit said : ‘‘If Raid's prose and verse were order«;d 
ix'turn to their real authors, he would be left without a Kne of hi^ own." 
He claime<l to Ik* 4^sc<^idiHl fmm tJie kin{]p of Persia,,, and composed a work cAll(*<l 
the Tdswiya (rt]ualizatmi\ in which die vindicated the Pei'sians from the depre- 
ciation in which they wen? held by tJie Arabs. ^ His epistles form also a volume, 
and his poetical works tlnotiier of small size. — Matira is a village near Sarra-maii- 
raa. — The Ahdiin. after whom the convent is so called, was brother to the vizir 
Said Ibn Makhlad (14): he frequently visited that establishment, to pass some 
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time there, and it was by his means that it had been erected ; for this reason it was 
called Ihe Convent of Abdiki (Dair AbMn). It is hard by al-]Vyiti/a. , Anothei 
Dair Abdun <s situated near Jazirat Ibn Omar (1 5), from which it is only sejja- 
rated by the Tigris; it is nowin ruins, but was formerly much visited^ by the 
inhabitants of that city in their country-parties. — The vei’se of Ibn al-Motazz, 
The light of the moon had nearly betrayed m, etc. (1(»\ cositains an idea l)orrowc<l 
from Amr Ibn Omaiya, who thus descrilH« flie new nuH>n : 

The daughter of the clouds of night descends towards the horizon, (in nhapr) like the 
nail-cutting pared off a little finger. 


(1) Mdnis was also lord chamberlain to the khaltf aiiti^ possessed immentte inductee. 

(2) AbCi Said SiiiAii Ibn ThAbii Ibn Kurra al-MarrAiii V Sabean by religion amt a native of tiarritn^ wah 

the chief physician of the khalif al-Muktadir, and he afterward.<» served al-KAhir in the Mine ca|Nirit}. Thi^ 
prince always congtiUed him and placed the highest coiindeiice in his talents, lit* iiiviti^ liini Hi hecoiiic . 
Mdslini, and after a bing resistance, SinAn was forced to compliance by Ihefthreats ti^ihe khalif and Ihe appre- 
hension inspired by his ’violent character. Some time afterwards, perceiving in al^kAhir's conduct a chang*’ 
which foreboded nothing gotid, he (led to khorasAii, and after a re.Hidenre in that goiintry, he returned !<• 
Itaghdad, where he died in the .Muslim religion, A.H. 3s*l1 (A.h. In the reign of aMlftktadir, he had 

risers to be the rdi«, m chief of the physicians ; and in the year 300, that (irince ggve orders that none should 
be allowed to practise without a certilicate of ca^mcily from SiiiAii. In consequence of this decree, upwards ol 
eight hundred aiij sitty persons, from Baghdad alone, applied to him for cerlilicalcji ; hni the other physiidaii'' 
attached to the court, and those whose reputation was already established by eitensive practice, were di*> 
|iensed from that obligation. In the year 30(1 lA. I>. al-Muktadir founded an hospital, at SinAn s n ■ 

quest, ne^r the Damascus (iate {fidb at^Shdm), and granted to it a monthly aami of two hundred dinai''. 

*ln the same year the hospital called Blmdristdn as-Saiyila was founded also at his desire ; sis hundred dinars 
a month were allotted for its siipfiort, and the administration of Ihe establishment was eonlided to the cele- 
brated astronomer YOsuf Ibn Yahyi. SinAii Ibn ThAbit composed a treatise on the history of the old Syrian 
kings; an explan|tion of the Principles of the Sabean religion; some treatises on iiiailnMiiatirs and asironorny . 
and a number of medical works besides. Fuller details rcs|)ecting him will l>e found in the Ttlrlkh nl-Uu 
katnd and th4^ork of Ibn Abi OsaiblA. 

. (3]^he author fbrnisb<N more infonuation #11 Ibis head in the life of the vizir Ali Ihii al-FurAt, and ihc 
event is noticed by alW historians. 

Literally: Eloquence is the atCainiHg u> the idea without a long ji^ri^of words. 

<fi) Literally ; Have swept over us trains of their suspicions. 

(6) I have here rendered the Arabic pun by an Knglubaone nearly equivalent, tf and unteu .irc cIosm «l 
by the Arabian grammarians among what llfcy call partiebs iharf}, a urm by which they designate all ih» 
parts or*speech which arc neither nouns nor verbs. ** The only particle which occurred to ihee, says lim 
BassAm, “was the particle of correction .Alh-Thaalihi employs this eiprcssion in his Yntima 

when speaking of the poet Abft Fans Ibn IfamdAn, “ ihof* says be. “/eceived the leuon of tuivwiity liie« 
rally the misfortune of correction; and “ was taken fN’isoner by the (#/eeks. In this case, Hic first word 
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Mhottld be pronoaqped hirfa ; but Ibo BAffAm proDouneed it Aor/o, to elfect a verbal quibble. This expres- 
sion fometimes, as in the verso quoted by Ibo Kballikln* signifies an untimely death, which is always ;i 

moral lesson }or othen. 

(7^ Here, in the Artbjc, follow four linee, which, for reasons already given, / have not [lihsleted. 

(d) Tfai| last verse Is not to be found in some of the MSH., the autograph among the number. 

(9) It appears from the treatises on the llanebie system of jurisprudence, that must, or the unfermenied 
>urc of the gsape, may be lawfully druqk, provided that it be reduced by boiling to less than two-thirds of 
its original volume. 

t 

(10) Had this sort of wine not eiisted.fthe poet would have drunk wine prepared by fermentation, and have 
thus ronimitU;d a mortal sin. 

11) in the printed Arabic text, read 

(12) That is: Of all created things. Sec Koran, surat fiO, verse 2, with Sale's note. 

(13) It is rather a proof of his pride, insolence, and heartlessness. 

(14) it is probable that the author meaht to say al-^ifasan Ihg MaMad, who was one of the khalif al-Moia- 
^id'K vizln.— (tfs. No. R9(, fol. 232 v.) 

(15) Jitlrat Ibn Omir, or UJetlnk, it lituatod on (hr «r«t bank of (hr Tigris, and lira lo (hr north i>f 
Moiul, In tha province of Niiibln. 

(18) .Ser'iMgr 4.r 


•ABl MUHAMMAD IBN TABATABA. 

Ahii Muliaininad Abd Allah ibn Ahmad Ibii Ali Ibri al-Hasaii' Ibn lin-ahiiii 
Tabatab^ Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrahim ibn al-liasan ibn al-Hasan ibn Ali Ibn Abi 
Ti'dib, a native of 'riijar. but an inhabitant of Egypt, in which country he died, 
.MUt was a ihaiif noted for tiie purity of his life, the nobleness of his character, hi^ 
vast possessions in lands and tenements, the lirilliant style in which he lived, 
the number of his slaves, the greatness of his retinue, the ease which he en- 
joyiMl, and the eiiinforls witJi which he was surrounded. There wa:} alwavs a 
man in the hall of his house occupied froiik morning till 'iiight in poundin/; 
almunds for sweetmeats ; these Iris master sent as pri'sents to dilTerenf per.vons in 
the city, such as al-Iklishidi and others, Qf inferior rank ; the dian 

himself received two pieces of gold wery month for his pains. Thoscvpivseiu^ 
were taken to some daily, to oihei's every Fricfcy or every month ; but to Kafui 
were brought every second day two vases filled with sweetmeats and a cake be- 
sides, all fol4ld up in a handkert'hief and carefully sealed. This laistNl the 

a • g 

envy of a great man at court, who ol»serv«l to Kafdr that the sweetmeats weie 
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certainly good, but that the cahe did not appear to him to be an ^flering suited 
to a pecson of his rank. Qn this, Kafdr wrote to tlie sharif, i^uestyig him to 
forward the sweetmeats as usual, but to dispense him from areeptiiig the <'aki>. 
Ibn Tabataba, perceiving from this that some envious person* wished his ruin, 
immediately mounted his horse and rode off4o Kafur ; when they weit* together, 
he told him that he had not sent the cake throiigit a feeling of pride <h' haughti- 
ness, but that it was kneaded and l)aked by a young maiden of the family ol 
Hasan (1 ), and that it was she who olTemI it to him out of piirc‘ly ix'ligious mo- 
tives ; however, if be wished, it should be discontinued. “ By int means," re- 
plied Kafur ; let it l>c brought to me as usual, and for the futuix' I shall eat oi 
“ no other." From that tin^j^ the cake and the sweetmeats eontiiuuHl to Im- s<‘ni 
regularly as liefore. After the death ol‘ Kafur, Kgypt was^ redm-ed under lli.» 
domination of al-Moizz Ahu Tainim Maad aM)l)aidi by his general .lawhar, him 
of whom we have spoken (in vol. I. jmge'AW); and at a later {)t‘i'HHl, akVloi// 
rame there hiiiisc^li' fn)fn iho province of Ifrikiya. lli» pixriijnsioiis to he a <h’.v 
rendant of All had Imm'ii already ooiitcs^ted, and on bis a|)proarh to 01(1 Cairo, 
tiu' {HH)ple of the city went forth to meet hini| accoinpanicH] hy h haiu^ of xharifs . 
aiu^ Ihif TSAmtalta^ wlio was one of the numher, askeni him from wlunn he drew 
his descent. To Uiis question ahMoizz replied : We shall hold a sitiin/; |f» whicdi 
all of you 5rljall Ih* ('on veiled, and theiv we shall exfHise to you the ('iilin' (*haiii 
“ of our geiiealo{j>\” Ikniq; at iengtli estahlishi'd in the easth* of Cairo, In 
gave a putdic audience as he had promised, and having laluen his sc*at, he askt'd 
*ifany of their chiefs were still alive? “No, ” lYpliid they, “not one of an\ 

“ consequence suiwives.’’ He then dr(‘w his sword half way out of the s<‘ah~ 
liaitl and ex^daimed: *“This is my gcn(*alogy ! and luw,’" said* he, scaifering a 
great quantity of gold among them, “licit! are the pnKifs of my iiohilily! ' On ihi> 
thev all acVnowIedged him for ihejr lord and master (2 . — Ilni Tahataha treated 
thelht^ndants qf his domains with great atleMtmii and kindnes;#; he weiinin 
hoRieback to visit them and his friends, giving them^i^i y mark oi (>oliten(*s^ 
artd sitting w*ith them for a considerable time lK*fore retiring. Great minihn> 
owed their wealth to his generosity; indeed the whole tenour of his eoiiduei \ia^ 
most praiseworthy. He w^as Iwrii A. II. 286 (A. D. 896 ;,,arul he died at (iairo on 
the 4th of Rajah, A. II. 348(SepU5mbcr,^\.*D. 959;. Funeral prayers were said 
over his body in the Musalla of tlic Festival 3 , and an iiinuuienihle mtiltituch 
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were present his intemient. He was buried, in the Karafa, and his tomb is 
in high repute ^or the fulfilment of prayers offered up at it ; it is stated that a 
man made the pilgrimage to Mehlca, hut had forgot to visit thq tomb of the 
blessed Prophet at Medina ; an omission for which he continued to feel the deep- 
est regret: hut he at length saw tin: Prophet in a dream, and was told by him 
that whenVie forgot tf 4 visit the tomb at Medina, he should visit that of Abd 
Allah Ihn Ahmad Ihn Tahataba. *()f all the holy men, it was he principally 
who appeared to the inhabitants of Cairo in their dreams (4), It is also related 
that a person indebted to his kindness recited these verses at his tomb: 


Since thy death, the existence of mankind is troubled with care; but during thy life, 
they were secure from misfortune. 


He then had a dream in which Ihn Tah«ataha appeared to him and said : I 
‘‘ heard thy words, hut iny answer with the aiTomplishment of thy desires was 
“ inlereepled liefore i( naidied thee; go, however, to a'nioscjuc (5) and make a 
“ prayer of two rakan ; then ask, thy recpiest shall be granted/’ — We have al- 
ready explained hie meaning of the wxinl Tahdtahd (inrol. /. ptff/e 11 o'. — The 


aneedofe which we have just related, of Ihn Taliiitaha’s infervieWc wiilrai-Moizz on 


that princc^’s arrival in KgypI , is taken fixim tJie work called ad^Ihml ahMunkalia (>\ 


but it is in ('ontradiefion with dates; for al-Moizz entered Cairo inlhe month oi 


Ramadan, A. 11. 1102 (June, A. I). ^173), as we shall again mention in his life, and 
Ihn Tahalahii die<l*-A. H. !14H, as has l)ecn already said ; how then can we admit 
that a meeting took place between them? I learned the date of his death fmm 
our shaikh Zaki \l-din AImI al-A/.im al-Miindiri, whom 1 eonsulti^d also on this 


anachronism : lie rc'plied that tJie date of Ibn Tabataliiit s death yras ptTfeiily 
et*rtain, and that it was perhaps his son to whom this ciirumstance hap|;K*ned 
with al-Moizz; Gml knoweth best if this (‘onjtjctui'e Ih" right or not ! (I) 1 have 

since found that the emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi gives, in his History oCf^ypt, 
the same date for Ibn 'IL'vk'^aluVs deatli as that which 1 I'eeeived from Zaki *d-diii. 
lie adds also: “He died, after long sufferings, of (an excrescnice like) a mtil- 
“ berry which obstructwl his throat, and for >wtiich every remedy lliat they tried 
was useless, li w^as av strange and unheard-of malady.'* — Since writing the 
foi'egoing observations, 1 read in Ibn Znlak's History of Egypt that the sharifs 
who went to meet al-Moizz were Abill* Jaafar Muslim Ibn Oliaid Allah al-Hu- 
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saini (8) and Abd I$iiiail Ibrahim Ibn Ahmad aUHusatni ai^Rassi / it wa| per- 
haps ona of them to whom the circuDistance happened (frith 

(1) The autogiifkh hat The girl wat apparently the daughter of tho IhhiUhl, uho» at hji genet* 

logy ahowi, wai deaceoded IWmh Hasan, grandaon nf Muhammld* 

(S) See Iho Khaliikan's ohaenratlona on thk anecdote, towaida the Ind of Ihg article. 

(3} See toK I. page 60tt. 

(4) The opinion of the Moflinia on the aubject of dreams Is stated in the first volume. 

(5) Ihrautograph hu 

Ip) See vol. I. page Ifil note (5). 

(7) I am convinced that this anecdote is totally false. AI*MoUi «as too prudent to make any declaration of 
the kind, as it would not only have destroyed his ono title and that of his descendants to the khallfate. but 
have shaken the fidelity of his Berber troj^.^ho only smed him lh>m thehr conviction that he was realty 
descended from the Prophet and the true heir to his authority. 1 must also obsegre that, iiAn|thitandiiig 
Hajji Khalifa's (kvourable opinion of the oork, the IHiof al^Hiunkatia does not seem to be always a sure 
guide; some of tbe anecdotes eitracted from it by Ibu KballlkAn are totally unworthy of belief. 

(8) See vol. 1. page 3fiS, note (1). 


ADD ALLAH IBN TAHIR. 

Abii 'I-Abital Altd Allah Ibn Tahir ibn al-liiiHain ibii Miiiillt Ibn Riizaik Ibii 
Mahan al-Khuzai, a prince wbn»c fatiicr’s life we have (»iven (val. 1. page 
was (j'iftcd with miperior abilities, a lofty soul, and great diseertimeiit. AI-M&- 
inAn placed in him the highest eonridcnce, and treated him with the utmost eon- 
itidcratioii, on account of his personal merit and the faithful service's which his 
fatlier and his ancestors'had rendered to the Ahhaside family. He was governor 
of Dinawar when fiabek aLKiiiirrami invaded Khorasdn with his followers and 
entered ahllamra, a town in the province of Naisapdr, where they (‘ommiticd 
grcat*rainge8. AV-Mlmdn, on leceiving intcliigen<>e of this event, ifrole to Alrl 
Aliab, ordering him to proci^ to Kliorasan ; he set oatwm th^ 1 5tli of tlu* first 
RalTi, A. y. 213 (June, A. D. H28), and wt^pxl war witli tiie reliels. In the 
month, of Rajah, A. 11. 21. '> '^Augl-.Sept. A. 1). K.30;, he arrived at NaisSpi'ir, 
which Rad saflered much that year from tlic touil want of nain. His enti'v into 
the city was accompanied by a hcavt shower,' on which a 'clotiMntierchani went 
out to him from his .shop anS recited these Verses ; 
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v«e lAMed with drought till % anira} ; Imt with IM idmtdilMie t|^ twr 
‘Pwb shojt^ came at the aame time ; so let os welcoihe the emir (1) and flie raia^ ; 

a Such is the |tateine&t set forth in as-Salami’s History of Khtfr®®^> hut at- 
Tahan says in his Annals : Abd Allah the son of Taiwr was at Dinawar in thi 
‘‘ year 213, at the time of his Brother Talha’s death."— We bare spoken of 
Talha in the life of biS father Tahir (voUI. pp. 649,654). — “ The kadi Yahya Ibn 
Aktham was then sent to him by al-Mamdn with a message of c^olence and 
“ with directions to felicitate him on his elevation td the government of Khora- 
“ san." — ^Farther on, however, when giving an account of Talha’s administfa-' 
tion, he makes a different statement : “ At the time of Tahir’s death,” says he, 
Abd Allah was at Rakka,' combatting Nasf- Um Shabath (2), and al-Mamun 
“ conffiired upoir him the govemm^t of all the provinces held by his father, 

** and granted him that of Syria besides. • Abd Allah then sent his brother Talha 
“ to Khorasiin.” The same author says again, u ndg .- the year 213 : “ Al-Ma- 
m ^9 now apf^inted*his brother al-M6tasim tdf^pl^overnment of Syria and 
“ Egypt, and he nominated his own son al-Abbas as ruler over Mesopotamia, 

“ the northern frontiers of that province and those of Syria (aih-Thmkd/r wa ’I- 
Awdfitn). He gave to each of them five hundred thousand dinars, and to Abd 
“ Allah Ibn Tahir a similar sum. It is said that he never gave away as much 
“ money in a single day as he had done in that (3).” — The poet Abd Tammam 
at-TM set out from Irak with the design of paying his court to Abd Allah, and, 
on reaching Kdnfis after a long and fatiguing journey, he pronounced the§c 
verses : 

We arrived at Kdmis, worn away by our journey and the fiftiguing pjjpe of our camels, 
now no longer restive. My companions then said: *‘Dost thou mean to lead us (to 
“ earth’s farthett limits,} to the place of sunrise?’’— “ No,” I replied ; “ l^t to the point 
** where the sun of generosity riseth over th^ world.” 

I may here observ^l^fore going farther, that Abd Tammam has stolen the 
idea and the vdFy words of these vers^ from a ‘piece by Muslim IbnabWalid 
abAnslu'i (4), in which he says : 

Sfy companions fastened forward on tiieir journey, and the horses lent heavily .on 
the fait: “ Dost thou intend,” said they, “tolead us to theplaceof *8unset?”— “No,” I 
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AM Ttounlm-ancived «t Itis ieoniey’s «nd, he waUed on Abd Allah 
and rec4^ to him his ajplendid harida rhyming in B, wherein he e^$ : 

These rideis, worn away with fatigue aad diia as the points of spevs, tuled thron|l 
the darkness which inraded the earth ; and the beasts that bore them were emaci^sd like 
them. Ibeycame on a business which it wa& theirs to conunence, and anotner’s to 
finish (fi). 

The following verse also is contained in the same magnificent kattda : 

But Abd Allah struck (6) terror into the night, and, through dread of his vengeance, 
it ceased to assail us ; the very scorpions (7) which crawl ford) at night did not dare 
to stir. 


It was in this journey that Abu Tammhm composed the Hq/nAsa ; Tog, on ar- ’ 
riving at Hamadan, the winter had set in, and, as the cold is excessively severe in 
that country, the snow blocked up the road, and obliged him to stop anc^ await the 
thaw. During his stay, he resided with one of the nfost eminent men ^f the 
place, who possessed a library in which were some cMlections of poems com- 
posed by the Arabs of the desert and other authors. Having* then (Sufficient 
leisure, Eie peTUsed those works and selected from them thp passages out of 
which he formed his Hamd$a. — Abd Allah was vei*sed in the belles-lettres and 
possessed an elegant taste ; he was also a good musician and cobiposed the airs of 
a great number of songs, inserted as his in the Kitdb aUAghdni ; they are very 
beautiful and have been transmitted down unaltered by the ^rsons who make 
music their profession. Some fine verses and charming letters of his are atill 
preserved. One of his pieces is as follows : 

We are a people who yield to the force of large and brilliant eyes, and yet [armour of) 
iron yieftb to our (blows in war). Submissive to these gazelles, we are vanquished by 
l^ir glances ; we who with our spears vanquish lions. Wo subdue the beasts of chace, 
but are ourselvfs subdued by fair maidens with modest eyes and cheeks enprofoned by 
public gaze. The lions dread our anger, but we dread the an^ of a fawn(-{tk« ngtnph), 
when she seems displeaseck* Behold us freemen in the^llfff of li^ttle, but in peace 
slaves /o the foir. 

These verses have been attributed to Asram Ibn Humaid, a person in whose 
honour al-Mutapabbi composed some of his poems; but God best knows who was 
thrir au^cM*. — One of Abd*Ailah’»most remarkable nieces is the following : 
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Forgive my fiialt and merit mydeqiest gnititade; iheneompeoBeof my thaokeabail 
nog be vrig{beld from thee. Oblige me not to find an escnse for my conduct; I may 
perii^ Be ^aancceMfui. 

Mtee of his sa^glnga was, that a well’fiiled purse and a glorioutf reputaUMi are 
never found together (8). A paper was one day put into l^ia hands, in which it 
560 was reprq^nted to him that a^number of persons aimnt out of the city on a party 
of pleasure, and that they had laltpn with them a young boy. On reading the 
complaint, he wrote above it these words: **What mode of legal proceedings 
<< can l>c taken against young men who go out to amuse themselves, and satisfy 
their inclinations as far as lies in (lieir power ? And the boy may be a son to 
“one of them or a relation of some of them(9).” Abd Allah held for some time, 
but at diiferant periods, the ^vernments of S^i-HTand of Egypt. When in the 
latter country, he^Vas spoken of in tliese terms by a poet ; 

I^pie say that Egypt is a distant land, but for mo it is not distant since the son of 
Tkhir is there. Fartlic^ from us than Egypt arc some men that you see here present, but 
vrluvie favours fou never see. 'Diey are dead to every virtue, and a visit to them in 
hopes of a generous gift ts as a visit made to those whose dwelling is the tomb. 

These verses araalso attributed, but 1 do not know on wha^gw,,AnjF, to^Auf 
Ibn Miihallim as-Shaibaiii (10\ Alxl Allah entered Old Cairo A. II. 21 1 (A. I). 
■826), but left it towards the end of tlic same year, and in the month of Zu ’!• 
Kaada he arrived at llaghdad. During his absence, he confided the government 
of the province to,l]is lieutenants. In A.H. 213, he was replaced by Abii Isliak 
the son of Ilarijin ar-Kaslud, who was afterwards khalif under the title of al* 
Motasim. AUFarghani says in his llistoiw that Abd Allah Ibn Tahir succeeded 
in tlie government of Egypt to Obaid Allah Ibn as>Sari Ibn al-llakam (M) ; tiu* 
latter left the country in the month of Safar, A. II. 21 1 , ai^ Abd Allah on tlie 
25th of Rajab, 212, when he proceeded to Irak, after leaving the got^rnment of 
the country ip his lieutenants ; ^tliey remained in authority till.the appoin&ent 
of al-Motksim. The Vjj^Abft ’1-Kasim al-Maghribi^2) says in his Adab al40ia- 
wd$t that the Abdalawi (or Abdallian^ melon which 'gVlIirs in Egypt was so called 
after Abd Allah Ibn Tkhir. This species of qtelon is not found in any other 
country, and it was perhaps named after him because he was fond ^ it or 
was the first who cultivated it there.^ Abd Allah and his family belonged to 
the tribe of Khuala by right of adoption; their grandfather Ruzaik having been 
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a matctetoAM Mtihamniad TV)^la Ibn Abd Allah (13) Ibn Kh^f al-Khiidii, 
wlio is^generalfy kno#n bjr the name of Talhat at-Talhat. Ta^*ac^ as gu- 
veraor of Sijjistln, under the orders of Abu Ilarb Muslim Ibn Ziad Ibn Ab^i, 
the goTeitUH* of ffiioras&n. He died there whilst Abd Allah iBn az-Zubair was 
^ in revolt agabast the khalif. The poet Obaid Allah Ibn Kais ar-Rukaiyat (14 
said on this subject ; 

May the mercy of God be shown to the bones which were interred in SyistAn — to 
Talhat at-Talh&t. 

W Talhat at-Talhat was so called because his mother’s name was Talha, daughter 
of Abu Talha. This observation furnished by 'Abd ’l-Husain AH Ibn Ahmad 
as-Salami in his history of the govemoA of Kboiasan (1 r>)>r-A'dmas or 
the country of which Abd Tamiu speaks in the verses given above, is situalnf 
in Persian Irak ; its limit on the Kliorasaii side extends to Bastam, tyid* on the 
Irak side to Simnkn^ and includes both of these citics.-SAbd Allah died a^Marw 
in the month of the first Raid, A. 11. 228, or 230 (No^.-Dec. A. D. 844), which 
is more exact. [At-Tabari says that he died atNaisdpdrun iviondayy the lllli 
of the first RaBl?230, seven days after the death of Ashnas aV-Tiirki.] He lived 
to the same age as his fatlier, namely forty-eight years. We shall give the life 
of his son Obaid Allah. 


J) The compartfon of a geoeroui man io a ahower la very eommoo. IJke the dropa of rain which water a 
parched aoU, hia apread abundance around. 

(t) The revolt of Near Ibn l^iabath ia not noticed by Abb 'I-Fedi, although mentionrd by Ibn al-AthIr in 
hia Kdmil, Thia*hialorUn relalea chat in the year IM (A. D. 819-4), Naar Ibn Shabath ab-Ahlll, who waa 
then inhabiting Eaiabm a place to the north of Ali^ppo, revolted againal al--MAmbn. He waa de- 


foiediy atudied to tl>Amtn and bad uken tha oath of allegiance to him ; wherefore, on that pHnee'f death, 

* Wt j, 

hia anger^waa eidted,^ind deciaring himaelf the vindicator of t|)e Arabic race, whoae rightf the Abhtaldea 
had gonteamed by Introdneiag foreignera into the aerviee of the etwpif e, he ae iied on all the neighbouring 
towns, and Somaiall among the reau alleing then joined by a great num Scrof tb^ddeaert Arabs and needy 
adventnretewbe croesed the Euphrates with the intention of subduing Mesopouinia. In the year 198, he laid 
dege CO Harrin, and TUdr, who was sent agalnat him, did not gain over him any aignal advantage. He per- 


aeveend l|f hia revolt till A. H. 109, when he waa besieged in KalaOm by Abd Allah fba TAbb, and forced to 
smemler. The eongoeror levelled that place to the grotmd, and sent hla^priaoiier to al-MAmOn, who, it 
«mU kta. n, awter or*<ke KkMMa al-Akkhir mA l|p XlMOlkte frtM, lha datet 

ef Hair aw flfcatatfc at Batta, wkUk fcairaw/ waa tte W-miafim of AM ABafc. I aauil obiarw that in 
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Aiibte «dWw of ««• *«»kM JiW lh« worf 

wlio in VKf MSS. eometion kw been eonfinned by the leeiing of the onlo|»oph and by the lau of Ibn 
al*>-4ttilr« wfcere tlieirtliognipby ot Ifce Ham® if giiran letter by letter. * 

Oi The ararioe of aPHImbn wa# |>roferblal. ^ • 

(4) See vol. 1. page ftbf note (3). Moflim Ibn al-Walld died A. H. 308 (A. D. 833-4). 

(3) Thl^* iet out in hopes of obtaining money, and that depended on tbe will of the patron to whom they 
intended to apply. 

(0) In the prinled Arabir tesa-read 

(7) r« Anbic the word !io mean# both teorpiom and twret foe$, 

(H) The reaeon ie clear : generoue men never hoard up money. 

(9) ! euepeet that in the original Arabic, this note bears throughout a double meaning. Tbe more obrionf 
if that given here; the other is of such a nature as cannot be even alluded to. 

(tO) The autograph has the words Ibn Inserted before al^MuhallHn, This is probably the same poet 
whose death Ibp ShAkir places in the year 330, and of whom he ^vjn^rather a long notice. According to him. 
*i-ManhAI*A0f Ibn li|uhaltim (1 read noP al-KhuzAi was one of tbe learned men of that 

age. and equally remarkable for his convivial talents and bis jylt. He became the Inseparable companion of 
TAhir Ibn al-Husain and enjoyed his favour to such a degree, that even In travelling, he rode behind him on 
the same camdl or was borne in tbe same litter His first arquaintanqe with that emir was formed by 

accident I fj|e saw him it^a pleasure-barge on the Tigris and addressed him In the lines already mentioned by 
Ibn KhallikAn, vol* I. page 651, Aid which begin thus: I trondar how the bark, ate. (It may be observed 
that the latter writer Altributes them to another poet.) TAhir then made him get into tbe boat, and 3mm 
that moment the patron and the poet were inseparable. ACf frequently asked leave of,^Na***m!irom TAhir 
that he might go and see Ifii own family, but his master was so much attached to him, that tbe permission was 
constantly refiised. When TAhir died, Adf naturally hoped that he might then visit tbe relaiioBS whom be 
had not seen for so long A lime, but Abd Allah the son of TAhir conceived for him the saJbe tbndness as his 
father had done, and would not allow him to depart. He thenceforward treated the poet with great kindness 
and raised him to opulenro by tbe abundance of his gifts. AOf having at length obtained the longnieslred 
permission, set out to sec Ills fiimily, but died on the way.— (Oydn ol-rotedrfAA. voKYIlI. fol. 10.— Other, 
anecdotes respecting him arc to be found In the neit pages of that work.) 

(11) In the month of ShabAn, A. H. 306 (January, A. 1>. 883), Obaid Allah Ibn as-8aH was prodaimed g«H 
vemor of Egypt by tlgi troops, on the death of his brother Muhamaud. By t^ double right then confiarred 
upon hbn of presiding at public prayers and of adminlalering the revenues of the statet be possessed the 
greatest privileges which a provincial governor could obtain. But his ambitton was sol satbfed, and seme 
time afterwards he revolted against his sovereign al-MAmOn. ^tbd Allah Ihn TAhir was immediately recalled 
ftom IChorasAn an^ sent with an army against the rebel. After an obstinate eonlUct outeide tbe wilu af 
Cairo, Obaid Allah was forced to take reftige In the citadel and propose terms of lurreeAer. He sent also to 
Hm TAhir a present of oge thoMllf male and one thousand ftmale ali^m; each of the latter having a Alan 
puma In which was conuined one thousand pieces^ of gdd. Tbe argument was imesiitible, and Obaid Afiab 
obtainad an benourable capitulation. He bad been in tbe ei^fclae of power fhur yearn aeven montbe and 
eight days.-(Ab3 IMMMa 
(13) Hb Uhl Is given In vol. V page 450. 

HbtUaL Tba aamarnaBOittiplw^ioAiivvdmtmibinhUatlbeiimlinf uftimiertwai etTOneim 
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«e «• write (HMd ABidi te lte» AnAte test to tee pniwt pteMget bm^MAUek iillwin 
mttat 1> both phew, Mt Ohrid ADah. 

(14) 0AM ABdi Iho Krie Iba Shutrih Ihi Ittllk Urn Bride ri-AlwM, e Mtteeo^lPI •nd'e oelebnb 
poet, rawpowd fwew h howmr of K«lh On ae-Znhalr and Abd a)-Mriik Dm MarwW He wee tarney 
heeauw he nup to loaw of hie pieeee the dtame of three femriei, Adi of ohoiii bore t! 
BMW of JhiMya.— (See SoyAtt’e SAarA SAtwriAM ai>Mef Aaf. MSS. No. lUS. foL AS.) ^ 

g,‘ (IS) Wo road howefor ai foUowi to Dm ShAkir’t OyA* at-rcNOdrlAA, vol. III. fol. 4 : ** A^ U. M (A. I 
** SSh^QQ. In thb year died Talha Ihn Ahd Allah Ihn Khalaf, oA of the penona renowned fbr their pen 
rarity, and fhe moat Hberal man of all the inhabiunu of Batni. Al-Aani4i wy* : ‘ Tboee noted for the 
‘‘ * lienefleenee were Talha Ihn Obald Alhb at-Tarahni, Mirnained ai-Mkair (the good); Talha Ihn Amr lb 
“ • Ahd Allah Dm Mimar, aurnamed nlVdd (UberaHtg); Talha Ihn Ahd Allah Ibn Adf Ihn AkhI Ahd ir 
“ ‘ Nahnrin Ihn Adf, aurnamed mo^Mn 'nAimdiina gifl$) ; Talha Ibn aMlaaan Ihn AH. anrnamed «l-F 9 igd<i 
‘ (ov«^knHmg with gfntroHig), and Talha Ihn Abd Allah Ibn Khalaf, aurnamed Talbal at-Talhlt (|A« 
** * Taikaof tkt Talbot), who, in generority, aurpaaied them all.' 


ABU ’L-AMAITHAL. 


'■****>•• 

The Mtib Abu ’l-Amaithal Abd Allah Ibn Khulaid was a mawki U> Jaafar Ibn 
Sulaimin Ibn All Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abb^s Ibn Abd ai-Miittalib, and came,, 
it is said, of a family which inhabited Rai (in Pertian Irak}. In bis style be 
affected pompous expressions and tlie use of uncommon terms (1 ). He was t‘m- 
^loyed as a secretary by Tihir (Ibn alrHmaan oUrKhuz&i), andVas afterwards at- 
tached in the same capacity, and in that of a poet, to tlic service of Abd Allah, 
Tldiir’s son. The pure Arabic language was well known to him, and he made 
frequent use bf the idioms peculiar to it. In the art of poetry he displayed con- 
siderable abilities, and the following lines on Abd Allah Ibn Tiihir are of his 
composing : 


O yon who desire to poasfi|s qualities sneh as those of AWBIIah. be silent and listen I 
i swear by Him to whm temfAe the pUgrims resort, that I shall give you a sincere 
adviek; hearken then, or renounce your pro|BCt: Be true, be modest, be charitable; 
empire with patience and indulgence; pardM, oblige; be mild, be gentle and be 
brinret act with kindness and leni^, with longaaiadty, eonriesy, and forbearance; be 
Brak and resdnte; protect the fael^e, mainlaiB flie r^t and repel injustice. Such is 
my eonnsel, if yon dmose to accqri it, and die iBspo^ to follow a straight and open 
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This is reaUy a piece of extraordinary beauty, and he composed sonie ddiers, 
cquatty^fipe. -V is related that he one day went to .the palace of Abd Aliafa Ibn 
T^r, but was refused admittance, on which he said : 

fihiver »bail I return to thie dooryrhiht admittance w so difficult as I find it now; 1 
shall wit till access be more easy. And on the day in which I did not find a means t# 
enter, I at least found means oi' not fovouring the master with my presence. 

These verses were repeated to Abd Allah, who blamed the doorkeeper’s con- 
duct, and gave orders that the poet should ))e admitted. Abd ’1-Amaithal ob- 
MTved Uiat the word nomdn was one of the terms used to designate blood, and 
that the llowers called shakdik.anrNotndn, or Not^fi popfies (2), had received this 
Yiame on account o^ their red colour, the opinion that they were so called after 
an-Noin&n Ibn al-Mundir being totally unfounded. “1 made this observation,” 
continue he, .“to al-Asmai, who refMiatcd it, adding: ‘Such arc tlic words of 
“ ‘ Abd Amaithal,’ ” 'Khis opinion however is in contradiction with that held 
hy all eminent philologcrs*; thus Ihn Kutaiha says, in his Attdh olrMadrif : “ An- 
“ Nom^n Jlin ahMundir” — the last Lakhmide king of Hira — “went out of 
“ Kdfa into (he open country at a time in which it was all and 

“ gnicn, from the quantity of herbage and flowers, among which were poppies 
“ in great abundance. On seeing them, he declared that their beauty pleased 
“ him and that he forbade them to Ije gathered. This prohibition none dared 
“ to transgress, and they were therefore called an-Nomdn’$ poppies." Al-Jaw- 
hari also mentions in his Sahdh that they were so denominated after tliis an- 
Noman, and other writers have made a similar statement : which opinion may be 
right, God l>cst l&nows ! it is related that when Abd Tiftnmam recited to Abd 
Allah Ibn T&hir his poem rhyming in B, of which we have spoken in lys life (3'j, 
Abd ’1-Amaithal, who w^as prest'iit, said to him : ** Abd Tammam ! why do vop 
“ not say sonktthing which may.be undcrsU>od?” To this tlia other retorted : 

“ Abd Amaitlial! why«da.you not understand what peo|de say?” — Abd Aidai- 
thal one day kissed ilte hand of Al>^ Allah Ibn Tahir, and as the priyce com- 
plained of the roughness of his muatachioes, he immediately observed that 
spines of the hedgehogc could not hurt the wrist of the lion. Abd AUath was 
so highly pleased with this comjdimedVthat he ordered a valuable present to be 
given to the poet. — The following wAiAs, adiongst\)ther8, were composed bv 
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« traMifw oa tiii* $mm wkicii^li^.4lllb«^ « work 

tSiA AiTaAAiik(A) 0mMtd moAlam^i a aotiee on those vii&ih are 
curreat and •‘ledB knovRi, and « treatise <m thc^ ideas nsually efcpresaed yn 
poetiy. He died A4-B.'240 (A.Ih 854-5).*>-'nie word AmaitM serves to desig- 
nate a miiBber of dun^s, and, amoi^ the ijest, the lion ; that such is it? mean- 
ing in the present case is perfectly evident. 


(I) la tiie 'Afibie teii» rad iJyb.. 

()} SAdUUI aii-irrada«lmural«Maf»-^irrada*«|^^ It coatldtred by Ilm Biltblr u lint Mtiif 
pUoi wikidi Bioicorldei detcribet iiiid«r Ibe nmm of Ibo oatfiiofiy. Tbit vHitr notira two tperitt of ll, thr 
iKild aod the eultivatod, and t fennt calltd by him arg^moni, raembliiig the wOd poppy. Th« flower of 
ihif pbinl bit flirnlihtd the Arabian po^|jy^itb a gral nurobar of tomparltoniY from which U wonld appear 
that iu petalt were red or vennllioii-6oloured» and iu imment black dr browft. According to the antbor of 
the nmdf, fliete flowert were called a Aoftdife, becante ihetr colour was red, like tha^of the llghto^-flath; he 
give# alio the tame reaton at Ibn Kuuiba for the origin of the name ikakdik mt-jYoiiidii. U cannot, how- 
e\er, etcape obtervaUon that a great reaemblance tabtUlt between tbe/word m^Nomdm am^ thwold rrreek 
name of anamond, from wbieb ^ may be inforred that the former it a nwif alterat^n foom the latter. 

(3) See Yoi. I. page BflCh.the lines which begin thot * ** At the tight of |weUlngt/* etc. 

(4) Such It the orthography of Hajjl Khalifo and of Ibn ICballikln blmtelf t all the later maonicriota of hin 
work are wrong here. 


ABU l^ABBAS AN-NASlll IBN SHIRSIUK. 

AbA ’l-Abbis Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad an-N&shi at-Anb&ri, generally known 
by the namc^of Ibn Shirshir, was a poet of great talent and a contemporary of 
Ibn aMldmi and al-Bohtori. It is he who is denominated an-Ndihi 'IrAkbar (tfw 
Mer Ndsht)y to distinguish him fipm an-NIshi alrA$ghar, or the younger, whose 
litr'is tp be fouiyl iu this volume. He was alat^a grammarian, a fMrosodist, and 5; 
a seholai^c theologian. The city of Anhkr was theju^ive place of bis family, 
hut he himsdf resided during a long period at Baghdad, and*then proceeded to 
OW Cairo where he passed the rsmainder of his life. He was deeply versiid in 
a nunAer of sciences, and his skill as a logician was so great, that he could over- 
turn any pfonfs alleged by grammariaiQS ‘in favour of* their doctrines. His 
penetration and sagadty enabled dinn also to bring*tnto doubt the established 

VOt II. * 


*tofitoj *11 tofininiting in Ae cane riiyme, and in Ai* poendto1ltortlid<''bf 
vniraa adencec. * A Bumlieref &ie woriu ware written by Wm, and he mm -’ 
poaed a^eat quantity of yersea on the aninria need ftwhnntingy on the diflfemit 
aorta of gi^ne, on Ae ipiplen*®** *®d every oAer anlgect oonneeted wiA Ae 
chaae. In Acae poema he dispkyed knowle^ worthy of a profeaaioiiri ^rta- 
man, and many paaaagea are quoted from Aera by Koahijim, m hia work oriied 
alrM(uSd wa 't-lfatdrid. Some of hia poema are fcoatd«, and aonn, tard^at 
or bunting'piecea, in Ae atyle of Aoae made by Abd Nuwlia ; Ae real are de- 
paasagca, but in all of. Aem his talent is equally conspicuous. One of 
his tordi^M, •containing Ae description af a falcon, runs as folbws ; 

When the veil of darineu was rent off the fiice of the heavens, and Ae light of Ae 
morAng rejoiced in shedding its brightness, I went forth on Ae track of Ae game, wtA 
a cream-coloured (fo‘rd)f from its birth, of singular beauty. It was cloAed by Ae 
Creatbr in raiment of Ae, softest tissue, and when it darted forward or circled around, 
the eye omld npt follow its motions^ Worn its cheeks to its eyes extends an ornament 
whiA serves it as a diadem (1). Its active spirit is denoted by its beak, and by its claws 
IS shown the art wherein lies its skill. Were a traveller journeying i^. (kuhiiiHII Ae eye 
of Aat animal might serve him as a taper to light him on bis way. 

In describing a singing girl of great beauty, he expresses him^ff in Ae fol- 
lowing terms : 

0 Aou for whose welfore 1 should sacrifice my life 1 {Th$ ipin icho twrrmntd ms) do 
not appreciate Ay charms, or else they had not allowed me to fix my eyes on thine. 
They forbid me to look on any oAer ftonales ; did Aey Aink it possible Aat Ae eyes 
of men could be turned towards any but AeeT They placet thee to yratiA my con- 
duct; whom Aen have Aey placed as a watch over Aine? Foob Aat Aey were! did 
Aey not read in Ay cheeks Ae written revelation of Ay beanty T 

His poeticabworks are very numerous, but wo shall confine punrives^to'W 
forcing extracts. He And at Old Cairo, A. H. 293 (A. D. 905-6).— 'JliSiMt was 
a surname given ^ him (2). — Afikdjt means kekmgwjf to oMfiMr, whicii ufa 
town Ml the Euphrates, ten paraaangs (to Ac sostt) of Ba^^hdM; it has produced 
a number of learned mrtt« dnkdr is tbe jdural of niir, and ugitifieamqftUlMi of 
provmom; Am place vAs so oaAled because Ae andoit ItingB of*Ferria mwd to 
keep provisions stored in it *( /hr the mehf th m r *t ro^ ) f 
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IBN SAHA AS-aONTAiUNl, 

AbA Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn S&ra aa-Shantarini, a native 
of %>ain and a member of the tribe of Bakr, vma celebrated aa a poet, but he 
possessed also supeiw abilities a prose-writer. Notwithstanding his talents, 
his lot through life was Hide rise than bdversity and disaj^intmeht; he lived 
without finding a {dace of abode to suit him or a prince to protect him. He is 
noticed by (Ibn KMMn) the author of the KaUHA ai-Xi%dn, and is praia^ by Ibn ! 
Bassftm in the DaM4ral This writer says ; “ After endeavouring to obtain 0) 
“ even the meanest empbyments and undergoing gfeat sufierings, he rose at 
“ length to fill die place of secretary to a provincial governor * but al the period 
in which (iBiu/* Ibn Tdihiftn) dispossessed the Spanish, sovereigns of their * 
“ dominions, he retired to Seville in a state more dismal dian night itself and 
“ more solitary than the star Canopus (2). He then su}t}x)rted his existeneV 
** by binding books, an art with which he was well acquainted and in which 
. he displayed great skill. Ihis profession he followed, although it had then 
gready fallen off and was almost totally neglected. To this he alludes ipi the 
** following lines : 

* The trade of a bookbinder is die worst of all ; its leaves and its fruits are noogbt but 
' disa^intment. I may compare him that fidlowo it to a needle, whiob dothes others, 
bat is naked itself!’ ” (3) 

These verses riso are by^the same poet: 

TlndaMid wHb tbe fiosriag nf^tln is endreled by a host lender charms, and for 
bar a tender paaskmfilis oar ha^. It is not darii curls whidb shade her cheeks, but 
rather a tint east opon dMB by dm Mack pn{dls of her eyen 


W$ mid nun ora gici sshu Mmeyaa 
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I sec, within the circle of necklaces which adorn that slender-wais^ nymph^ 
Utandtom^) which receives its lustre from the {jems of beauty. Wie is fomed like a 
lan^ that sne may pierce us to the heart, and on this lancc gleams a point of blue (s eel). 

A similar thought is thus expres.sc^d by as-Salanrii : 

J| embracing her waist, I havcVrlasped a pliant spear; and you will recognise its 
dffilf point in the glances ofirher eyes. 

If was from llm verse that Ihn an-Nabih al-Misri (4) borrowed the idea which 
lie has thus expn^ssed • 

The complexion of this brunette is like the colour of the lance (5), and her eyes might 
be taken for its point, were they not painted with antimony. 

The folia wifig verses of Ibri Sara’s# inciih^ate the renunciation of the world 
and its pleasures 

CViIk^ii who liearkonesl to the <aJI of the cupbearer, though warned of thy approaching' 
end by gray haijs and igel If thou wilt not listen to my admonitions, why hast thou 
heilrifg' to receive men’s words, and memory to retain them? Ue alone is blind and 
deaf who followetli not the lessons offered by the present and the past. Time shall not 
endure /or ever, nor the world, nor the lofty spheres, nor the two great lights, the sun 
ami the moon. The inhabitants of the world, both those who d wcl biii^-feirifTind those 
who live in towns? must leave it, though unwilling. 

b was lie w'lio ('(xujiosed thes(3 verses: 

I have for a companion one who, like an iiiwani disorder, cannot be shaken off, and 
who loves me as^lhe wolf does the shepherd. Ue extols me — may (lod reipiite him ffir 
his good intentions! — with prai.so such as Hind besUiwed upon Uauh Ibn /iiibA. 

This Hind was daugbU'r to aii-Noiiiaii Ibii Hashir al-Ansari, and wife In 
Uaub Ibii /inba M-Jiidatui ((i\ ibe favourite oflieer of the khalif 5\bd ai-Malik 
Ibn INfarwan. She detested her husband and made on him these lines; 

« • 

Hind, a ftlly of jmre Arabian preed and sprung from noble slee<i§, has she bei'ii 
coveued by an ass? If she boar a foal of good points, she had a right to do so; bpt if 
it be only a haIf-blo(»d wonder not! it had a wpvthless sire. 

These verses aiT attribnUH) also to her sister jiumaida, the daugliter of an-No- 
nan. The word iMf hiijirdtes tiiat the dam was of Arabian breed and that the sin* 
vas not; anotlier WHU*d,*/iiyi«if, is eiiiplt^yed tOiinark that the sire was of Arabian 
>lood and that the dam was*not. — Ibn Sara coikiposedha great number of poeti* 
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cal {ueoes, most (rf them very goc>jJ, and they have l)een coUmed inio a voIuhm'. 
He die&A. H. 517 (A.D. H23) at Almeria in Spain, a city airj^dy inchtioncd 
(in vol, 1. page$ 43 and 151). — Sdra, his grandfather's name, is written eiili|'r 
with a or a $dd (a hard or a soft s). — ShasOartni means belonging to Shantarin 
(Santarem}y a town in the Spanish peninsula. 


(1) The true reading is 

(2^ The Arabs consider Canopus as the brightest of the filed stars ; it has Ci)UStH|uently no fellow or row- 
panian, Ibii BassAm is here led away, a.s u.sual, by the temptation of a mere quibble. 

(3) These verses fii the meaning in which the word tctrtUo must be taken here. U signifies also 

the profession of a statiotier and that of a copyist of hooks. 

(4) ** All Ibn Muhammad Ibn an-Xablhy^^e of the most eminent poets of his time in Kgypt, died A. II. fit! I 
“ (A.D. 1224)/’— (As-Soyfili's Husn ai-Muhddira^ MS. fio. 052, fol. 150 verso.) 

(5) Lances were generally made of a species of bamboo! 

(6) Abfi Zar^a Rauh (or Rfih) Ibn Zinbtk, the head of the tribe of JudAm, was possessed of such great iiiMii-' 
ence, that the khalif Moawia resolved on putting him to death, but was induced at length to clipnga his mitifl. 
When Abd al-Malik Ibn MarwAn came to the throne, Rauh received the go i^rnmcnt^f Palestine and became 
the intimate and inseparable companion of his master. In the service of ^bd ul-Malik he filled alf ilie duties 
of a vizir and proved himself not only prudent and intelligent, but also learned and religious, lie died A. 11. 
84 {A. l).703).-(iVMyam. Al-YAfl.) 


IRi\ AS-SIl) AL-BATALYAIJSI. 

Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibii Muhammad Ihii as-Sid al-Ratalyaiisi was an 
able grammarian, eminent also in philology and geruTal lifeiltliire, of whicli 
sciences he possessed a profound and exact knowledge, lie itdiahiled the city 
of Valencia, where his lessons di-gw crowds of pupils, anxious to study under 
his tuition and U> profit by his Icarmxl observations. His nuwlc .if instructing 
and die talent with which he rendered the most difliew.UiKiints iuielligihUt to Ids 
auSitors ,were very superior, and the passages whieli he cilwl from mcinoiv 
illustrative of the pure Arabic language wen; not ofdy er>pioiis, hut «-or i'cci . 
He composed a numljer of instructive works, such as 9 Mulhdllatli (\ ; in two 
volumes, containing many novel ohservgtiOns and denoting vast erudition in 
the author. This can lie* better 'appr^it^tcd when vve mention that the (ceU- 
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Ifvated) treatise of Kutrub, which bears the i^me title, fills only cme quire (or 
about and yet it gives as current certain examples which wnre only 

|K)etical licenses, and contains besides some words which do not exist, and 
o^ers to which ^ wrong signification is attributed. Ik wrote also the Ikttddb 
' exletfiphrizimj)^ a work designed aa a commentary on the Adab aUKdtib, and of 
whi(*li wcMiav(‘ aln‘ady^|K)kcn in the life of Ibn Kiitaiba (pcuje 23). He drew up 
also a commentary on Abu Ala’s w^u'k, the Sikt az-Zand^ in which he fully de- 
velops the thoughts and allusions contained in the text of that poet; it is even 
Mjpcfior to the treatise on the same subject coinjK)s<*d by Abu ’l-Ala himself and 
entitled Ddw (Ut-^Sikt. In a treatise on ^ the rUfhi me of) the letters 
and i (m the ortbofjraphy of words he has asseniblcHl a great quantity of curious 
observatioivs. He composed also iUiuUulul which is a coni- 

fiientary on (he viTses cited as examples in faz-Zajjdji^s yrainmatieal cotnprruthm 
the Jamal ; (he inistak(*s coinmitt(Kl in the same work were pointed out by him 
in a Ireatis^e entitled ahA'^a/a/ the faults) (3,. His Tauidlt^ or mliratiorij is a trea- 
tise on the causes of tluvlissensions wbi<’h have prevailcKl among the Moslirn 
|M‘o|)le. lie. (‘omposed als<» a conuiieiitary on the ^imdin Malikas) Muwatta^ and 
aiiolber, as I have been informed, <in ihv Dhrdu of al-iMiitanabbi^>pm*fffk. Jliis 
last work I have neuT seen, and it is even said that no copic‘s of it ev(T reached 
(he Hast. W'o ma^ conclude (his list hy observing that every subject whi(‘h he 
undertook was treated in the most inaslerly muniier. He eoiii|)osed also some 
good piK'lry, from •^vhicli we may quote the following jiassages : 

The man of IcArniiq; lives after his death, thou{;h his bones Ih* burienJ and cruinb)iii[{ 
into dust. But the ignorant man is <iead, though he yet walk upon the earth; he is 
thought to be/)f the living, but he is not. 

Oil the length of a night {passed iu sfifferimj : 

Behold I the dark hH'ks of our night are turne<i hoary with ago. She has be<\>me 
gray like rfyself; or rather, a ntv^adow, white with flowers, is spread over the heavens. 
The seven ni(;hl8 of tlij;j|(eek seem to have come together in the sky without a Bay's 
interval between them. 

From the liegiiining of a knsida in praise of^jlUMuslAin Ibii Hdd (U] 

My patience under jifflietion was bi\rn away froill)|ie by the jieople of that tribe, when 
they set out wiA moons encircled with* necklaces and which rose fimm over a willow 
branch (5), They have left me here, inUe vall^ ainoolst the sands of tlie desert, tmt 
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wherever they go, my heart joarneys with Aeir caravan. May the spot where I last 
saw them on the border of the valley be watered with grateful showe’^d, copious, but 
yet Bearly equalled by the torrent of my tears. 0 roy friends! will thOse dayd ever re- . 
turn? till the end of time can 1 ever receive consolation for your absence? My ey^s 
are bathed in tears ; and in my bosom is a heart always yearning to meet you. Fortune 
was cruel to- roe after yonr departure, and misfortunes of every kind have ali^tcd at 
my dwelling. 

In the eulogistic part of the poem he says: 

We saddled the camels of ciilogium and abandoned that spot; its fountain was not 
like that of Sudda, neither did it produce the suaddn (6). And we went to a prince on 
whom Joseph had bestowed his beauty, and whose lofty palace had been reared bv S(»- 
lomon (7); one of tliose high-minded men whose hands are torrents {nf gtnmmly) and 
whose minds are all fire. 

This ka$tda is of great length, hut wc shall ronlinc our citations lb those just 
given. Ihn as-Sid was horn at llataiyaus (Badajox), A. H. Wi (\, 1). tllSi-!!' ; 
ho died at Valencia on the 15Ui of Rajah, in the yo.ar 521 (July, A. D.. 1127 . 
— Sid is one of the names hy which the wolf is know.i, hnt it is also u^«l as 
the proper name of a man . — Batalyausi means hclamj’uiij to Batalynus (or Bado- 
jus ; tliis city and A’aicncia air situated in the Spanish |X'ninsii(a and have pro- 
duced a numlier of learned men. 


i The works called by ihe genenc tille of Muthaliath, or Termry, treat of ihoie words whirb Jiear ihm* 
ilifTen'iit sigtiilications accordingly as the firu sytUhle Is pronounced with an a, an i, or an ti. 

(2) The word JJa ih the plural J'os. and signifies Iravellcru who halt after their jOiirtiey and unlif the 
conls which hold their baggage on the camel.s. It mual therefore moan here : Obaorvations wliirli untv' nr 
unravel knotty diniculties. 

:3) 111 the Arabic U*il. this ti le is inronreclly priiiMMl Jlar'l. 

(4) Abo AiyOb Sulaiman Ibri Muharnmad Ibn llOd, sumamed al^Muataln biilab came to the throne of .Sara*> 
goasa A.H, 434 (A.D. 4039.) He died A.H. 438 (A.l). 4040-7). after a reign of aeveii or eight years. 

^51 The moom are the faces of fair maidens, .ind the fc4//ott» Irranrh ia the pliant waiit over which ihc 
|)oel suppoaea each of thjae moont to culminate. 

i6) Sudda is the name of a well, the water of which was celebrated for its purity. Saaddn is the name nl 
a plant which furnishes eicellcnl food Or camels. — See Kreytag'a Maid*tni, torn. II ,pp. 617, 620, and I)** 
Sacy*s Bafiris p. 39. 

(7) The poet metiti Ibn HOd himself, whoafiBame was SulairiAn {Solamon . but he plays uynm the 
and mak^in tllnsion to the edifices raised by the ruler of the lews. 
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IBN NAKIYA. 

Ahi)^’l-Ka»iiri Alxl Allali Tsome say AM al-Baki; Ibn Muhammad Ibn at-Hu- 
saiii 11)11 J)awud Ibn Nakiya, was 'a native of al-Harim az-Zahiri, a quarter in 
rlie eiiy of Ba/jbrlad. *JIis lalents as a jioet and a philologer, his acquaintance 
will) (Jie l)ellcs-l<*(tres, and bis abilities as a writer of epistles obtained for him 
a liigi) repntalion. lie composed some w'orks remarkable not only for their 
lieaiity, but for the instruction which they conveyed ; such were his MuUth al- 
Miimdliha (ehjnmin of jxdkhed intircourse'j, and the Kitdb al-Jumdn (^book of 
ftcarln), in which he treats of the similes em[>lopt<l in the Koran. He is also the 
author «f a wcII-Jmiowii collection (A'^makdtnm, in which he displays a great 
coniinatui of pure Arabic. Besides these works, he made an ahridgement in 
oni- voliiuic of the f\itdb ol-Atjhdni, and a commentary on the Fasth {\). His 
poetry forms a lifcge hofik, and his cjiistles have also been collected into a sepa- 
rate volume. The kdub Itiii'id ad-slin al-ls))ahani mentions him with commen- 
dation iti'Jic kharulo, and after gi'ing a sketch of his life, he cites the two fol- 
lowing verses addressed by him to a rertairi emir who had got ffiniseli^ hied v 

May He who possesses all perfections grant to you, from thy blowi-lctting, reco- 
very and health. Say now to thy right hand: “May thy bounties never cease I Pour 
“ forth thy showers, for thou art a cloud [of henrflrence) overshadowing the world I” 

« 

TIh'sc vorsoH aro oiTlainly vei^y well turiHnl. — In anotluT of his pieces he 

SIIVS : 

SiiMT your <lepnrlun», my dearest friends! I have never been familiar with the sweets 
1)1' life, and sorrowfnl remembrance has never forsaken my bosom. Thectasteof sleep 
I have not enjoyed, neither have my eyes perceived an object grateful to their sight. 
My tingei^ have never since wantoned with the wine-cup when the bearer passed it 
round, neither have (hey louchl'd the strings of the dulcimer. 

Ihn Nakiya bore the imputation of an atheist and a follower of the dwtrincs 
held by the ancitmt (Greek philomphers) ; h<t. even <*oinposed a treatise on the 
subject, and he wa.s UQled akso for his disorderly life. It is related ongbod au- 
► thority that, when hb died, the f»br%9n wlm washed his hodyq>reviously to its 
iutmueni perceived that* his left h^d wa;? closely shut, and having opened it 
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with some difficulty, he found in it a writing, the words of which were iiifri- 
cately^mbined one with another. After some time he succmf^ in reading 
the contents, Avhich were these : 

I am gone to seek hospitality from one who never disapfmints the expectation of his 
guest; and I hope for salvation from the paiiift of hell. Though in dread oT (iod, I 
confide in his bounty; for GcmI is generous and boun>iful. ^ 

This poet was born on the 15ib of Zu 1*Kaada, A. II. 410 (March, A.D. i020\, 
and he died on the eve of Sunday, the 'ith of .Muharrain, A. II. 485 (February, 
\. D. 1092 , at Baghdad. He was interred at the Damascus (late ltdh nx- 
.S7id/n). -We have already given, in the life of Abu Ishak as-Shira//i \ voL /, p.10), 
a fragment of an eh‘gy eonipose yn' Urn Nakiya. 

1 This \N(>rk is altributed (o the pliilologer Ahi^ 'I~Abbds Thnlalt; see v(»i. 1. page 


ABV L-BAKA AL-OKBAIII. 

Abu l-Bak^a Abd Allah Ibii Abi Ahd Allah al-Ilusain Ibrt Ahi M-Baka Ahd 
Vllah Ibri al-IIusain al>()kbari, surnaiiied Miihabb ad-<liii (hrhivrd fur hin rvli- 
was a jurisconsult of the Ilanbalite sect, a skilful arilMmditdan, a calcu- 
lator of inheritance shares atid a grammarian. Baghdad was the place, of his 
birth and residence, but his family belonged to Okbara. This do(*lor was to- 
tally deprived.of sight.* He learned grammar at Baghdad from Abu Muhammad 
Ibn abKhaj»hshab (see the next artitdc; and other teaeluTS of that time, and was 
instructed in the Traditions bv AVti ’l-Fath Muhammad Ibn al-Batti (1 , Abu 
Zuraa ITahir Ibu Muhammad Ibn Tiihir al-Wikdisi, and soiru^ •others. In 
the fast fieriod of his life he^was without a rival in tl.e various seiemrs vvhit h 
he^profes^'d ; but his attention was chiefly engrossed by grammar, and (Ui that 
subject he conijK»sed stmie instructive work-. He made a eommeritary on 
Abu Ali ’1-Farisi’s treatise, the /dd/i, and another on the f>'>eins of al-Miita- 
nabbi; to whidi must Ih^ added a gramuMitical analysis of the text ol the Koran 

in tw'o volumes, a small vctlume iwitainirig a grammatical analysis ol the Tra- 

9 


VOL. II. 
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iiitions, a commentary on Ibn Jinni’s work tbe»/.M»wJ, the Kitdb al-Luhdb ^etsene ^! , 
( r(!atini^<tl“ lli(^ examples (jivcn in proof of the rules* of grammar, a granftnaticai 
•Niialysis of the vers(w coiilained in llie llainasa, a full commcntSry on az-Za- 
inaklisbai'i'K Mufujisal, a coniin<!ntary on tln^ kliotbdx of Ibn Niibala (2 , and 
aiioilKT ^ri al-IIariri’s Makdmas. He composed also some original treatises on 
(Mainmar and aritliineti*'. *Numerous pupils studied under him with great 
Jo Jlirm.s(;lv(*s, and his n.'pnliitiofi extended, even in his lifetime, to dis~ 
t/i/it oounteif's. Ills hirfh took j)lci(*(^ A. II. ^A.D. : he died at Bafjh- 

(lud on the (*ve of Sunday, the Sth o( the latter llahi, A. II. CIO June, A.U. 1219), 
atid was intern*d in the eernetery outside tlie Gate of Harh . — Ohhari means 
IwliHKjmi In O/f/ian/, whieli is a villafje on thiJ^ifjris, ten parasarifjs hi{;her u[» 
than Bafi^hriad. piis spot has produeftd a iiumher of men remarkable for learn- 
iii/j fir foi other acfjuirements. 

!l' Al»n r;il}i MuhiiiiyiHKi llintMM iiMtAkf Ihii thr the rhiel' (ratiitioiii.Ht of Irak in fliai 

« 

ti^e. A. II, (A.I). tyWI. ngetl riglily-HfAm years. — > 

2 I have anti iniiislali«)ii of one of (lieM* Hhothan in Ihv Journal Axiatitjue tor Jan. IKid 


im Ai.-KiiAsnsHAn. 

• - 

Abu IMiihammad Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ahmad, snruamed 
Ibn al-Kbasbsbab, was a native of lta(;lidad eelebrated for bis abilities in jibilo- 
lo(jy, |;rammar^, the koranie exegesis, Traditions, ({uneajogy, tlH‘ (aleulation of 
iulu^ritanee shares, and arithmetie; he knew also tl|||lKoran bv heart, so as to 
repeat it aet*or<linj; to most of the (1 \ Ilis mind was fdlechwith f‘verv 

speeit‘s of knowledge, and in eaeli braneli ol* seienee he dis|>layed abilities ot die 
hi{;ltest order. His penmansliip 1 2 ' was also extremely beautiful. 'Viw hltih 
Imad ad-din im^utions bun in the Kharida with tiw enumeration <if his various 
talents and bis exeelleneies ; he then adds: “He eom|>osed but litth* jKietiv ; 

this, liowever, was made by him on a wax-fight : • 

• 

‘ It is pale, but not from sickness ;*h<jw could it be sick when its iiutflier is the restorer 
* of health? (.1) It is iinkAMl, but its ii\^erior [tfy tcick) is clolheil; how slran{{e that it 
‘ should be at once both cloUied and naked !* ” 
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The Miih quotes also an enijjhia by Ibn abKbasbsbab, of which tlie word is 
hook : it runs as follows : 

It has many faces, yet it does not betray your secrets as a double-faced man would 
do. The lines [asrdr] on its face reveal secrels [mrdr] to y(»u and make them aj|iltbl<> to 
the eye whilst you look upon them. 

This thoufjhi is taken from al-Miitanabbi% poem on the vizir Ibn abAmid, 
where he says: 

Thy enemies called thee the (V) without any addition, but thy ("reator entitled thee 
al-Akhar {the yreatestt of the chiefs). Thy ({ualitie.s have rendered these words 
of llis as a writintj for our eyes, so that they till the ears of him who uses his si{jhl. 

He composed a commentary entitled al-Mfartnjnl rxtempntr (Jhsertntiott* ou Abd 
abKahir abJnrjani’s (jrammatical trmtise the Jutnnl, but lit* left some chapters 
towards the middle of tlie book without any elucidation; he wr(»te abo a <*om- 
mentarv on Ibn Jinui’s work the Luma, but did iiol finish it.* lie was dhiy i»» 
his person and paid hardly (he slightest alleiition to what he at^* or won^ The 

kilith imf. j ad-din nutritions (hat ibn abKbasiishaii was an aetpiaintaiiee of his, 

«• 

and (hat he had ki‘pt up a written eonespunden(*e with liirn. “When he 
di<*d/’ says, (he* same writer, “ I was in Syria, and I saw him one riifjhl in a. 
dream, and said to him : ‘ How has God lrean‘d llu‘e?’ ‘Well,' he replied. 

— ‘ Does God show merev to literary men — ‘ Yes.'— ‘And if they have been 

* . • * 

remiss.^' — ‘A severe leprimand will he fji\efi and then will eome eternal haf>- 
pi ness. ' " — Ihn abKIiashshah was horn A. 11. V.l‘i (A. I). lOllS-ll); he died 
m the Friday eveniiifjjjlhe drd of Kamadaii, A.H. 507 (May, A. J). 1172 , in the 
louse of Ahu 'bKasim abFaira, situated near (lie (jate of al-Azaj, at Haf;hdad. 
He was buried in the eernelery of Ahmad, at the f];ate of Haib, on (he Satiirda\ 
wfiit h followed his death. The funeral prayers were said over hinj in (he Jami 
s-Sultan the sultan $ (jmit nupstpie, 

1 readings of the Koran, sw vol.V i»agc i52. 

2 The autograph ht!» not 

3} In ibr TraditioM it U rnentiofifd (hat Muhammad p^aisM^d the great rntdir/ft viriup# of staying that 

II it ^a* a cun* for man. Sec MatU^vi’a Miikkdt, vol. 41. p. 374. 

4 Rdi$ or chief was a title ariven to viiirs and chief officer# in the adfnirtutraiioii. 
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IBN AL-FAUADl. 


Abil^l-Walid AIkI Allah Ihii Miihamiiiad Ihn Yusuf Ihn Nasr al-Azdi, sur- 
narnird l^n al-Faradi, a nafivctof ljr>rdova in Spain, was a jurisronsult deeply 
versed in ih(! s(»ierier!s *e(ifineeled w/fh flie Fradidons, and well acquainted with 
die history and character of the persons hy wJiorn the Traditions were handed 
down; Jh* possessed also Jrnni(‘jise inroriuation in /jeii(;ral literature and other 
hranehes ol l<nowh*d(p\ Amoinjst (Int niiinher of his <‘ompositions, we must 
no(i<*c‘ his History ol (he I^eai ried Men of Spain ; this is (he work in continua- 
tion ol winch Ihn Bashkuwal wro(e his Silaf» ^i\no(h(T f^ood ])rodue(ion of Ihn 
al-Faradi is a (roirtise on homoiiyfiKUis Utiiis al-MukhUilif ira , and 

on (hose nda(iv(‘ adjeelives (Ik* derivation of which mi(jh( he mistaken (ilashtd- 
hfh ; Ih* (*ompos(‘d also a his(orv ol (h(^ Spanish po(*ls. In the yeai* 

d82 rA^H. he (rSvc^lled from his iia(ive country (o the Eiist; in this visil 

h(‘ mad(* the pil(|rima(ji’ and Ireipientc^l (he company of (he learned, communi- 
<’atin|j (o tln'm inlorniaiion, listeniiifj to their instructions, and writiiifj down 
(heir <)hserva(i(»iis {amd//;. lie comiiosiul a (jreal deal of poetry, speciInel^ o( 
which we here* ; 


A ))ii.s()iM*r enslaved hy liis sins stands at "Iliy do(»r, his heart filled with dread lor 
reasons which Thon knowest >v(‘ll. lie (reinhh's for crimes the horridness of which 
cannol lie conc(<Sded from Thee, and thou alone art the sole object of his hopes and 
fears. In whom should hopes be placed, — whom should man fear but Thee? nou{;ht 
ran pnwent (he fulfilment of 'I'hy judjpnenis. Lord! let not the book in which mv ac- 
tions are written brinu me to shame, on the (jreat day of reckoiiin{;, when the registers 
ol men s deelJs shall be opened to view. Ih* my consoler in*lhe darkless of the loml> 
when my family abandon me and my frieiuls know me no h»n};ei . In Thy abundant 
in(*rcies I hope to find pardon for my trans^jressions; if Thy mercies fiiil me, I am lost 
for everl 


By tlu‘ same: 

If she wh<» (tads me a willing captive be not oqual*ev> (he full moon in beauty, shp i> 
yet hardl) surpassed by it. My sutmnssion as a lover proccHMls from the pi>i\'er of her 
charms, and my laiifpiishiiq; sickness is caused blithe lan{;uor of her eyes. 

Me was Imrii in (lie hioiith of Zu T-Kaada, A. IF 351 IK^eemlKT, A. D. %2 . 
Duriiij; some time he ollie^jiti^d as a kajli in tlw city of Valencia, and on Monday 
th^ hIi of Shaw'wal, A. H. 403 (April, A. D. lOlsJ, he was slain in Cordova 
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at the storming of tfiat city by* the Berbers (T. Ilis ht^y lay in his houw 
during three days, and was ‘at length burit^d in a state of pulrefaciion, witlioui 
being washed, tor shrouded, or prayed over. SjH'aking of this subject we ma\ 
cite here a circumstance which was relateil by himself; “ When |R*rforipjng the 
“ pilgrimage, 1 clung to the veil of the Kaaba and asked of Abnight.1 God ib«' 
“grace of dying a martyr ; but on withdra^vinJ;, I rellecud on the teri-ors of a 
“ violent death and repented of my wish; i even llioiif'hl of rclurii/ng and 
“ praying God to consider it as null, hut shame withheld me. ” It is irlatcd 
also that a person saw him lying amongst the slain, and on going over to him, 
heaixl him utter, these words with a feeble voice ; “ No one shall be womulcil in 
“ the cause of God, (and G<«1 .. .‘11 knowetb him who is wounded in that causi-! 

“ hul will ( onie at the day of resurreetiou with liis wound c^poppiiif; IrttxKl ; 

“ colour will he that of hlood, hut its smell that of musk ‘2) thus repi^atiiu; 
to himself the Tradition relative to those who die martyis. The s;Mne’|K*rsoii 
said dial he expired immediately after. This Tradition* was Ifrst (jiven bv Mus- 
lim in his Hadith^ or eolleetion of the Pi’ophet's sayiiifjs. 

*> T 

t; This otTurrt'd in (he* rvigii ot‘ llit^hAiii hIio disn|>{H‘anMl in iln* riiULsirttpht* lunl 

hrard ufafier. SutainiAii Ihii al-ilakarii, nurnann'd al'Mti.slatii hillali, fh(*ii aMViidnl (hr (hnnii* fnr (hr Nrrrtnil. 
(inir. On takiiiK^hr rii). his Afriraii (n»<»jij* pat»MMl (hrrr dajs in (hr iirrprlration »»( ryrr> rirr>«*, 

2; This id niie of (he sayings pronouiirrd by Mubatiiiiiad. — srr MaKhr^'n Mtahkdt ni-,}lu»dhlh, >tt|. II. 
page 237. 


AH-rU SIIATI. 

AlxV Muhamniad AIkI Allali Ihii Ali Ihii AIkI Allah Ihn Khalaf Ihn Ahmad 
Ihii Omar ar-Rushati, a mei;*i>erof the tribe of Lakhiii and a yativ(‘ of .Almeria 
•fiT Spaing was assiduously devoted to the slrtdy of the Traditi(»ns, the "Iradition- 
ists, tlx? traiisniittei's of oral information and tin* historians. lie is tli(‘ aiithfM 
of a good work on the genealogy of Muhammad’s eouijSuiious and of the fx*!- 
sons hv whom *lhe hislorv of hix) deeds A*as handed dowii ; if is entitled IkUhdx 
akinfi'dr itlhimds al Azhdr acqumtim of lights and manh for floirnn . Ihi> 
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compilation, which is drawn up wifh no inferior falent, w’as explained^ hy ar- 
Rushati himself to fiis pupils ; it is arranged on the same plan as the Amdb^ a 
(jenealogical tr(*ati»4‘ composed hy Ahii Saad as-Saniani. Ar-I\iLshati was born 
at Orii^wala (Orihwla ^ a tf)wn in the dcfiendencies of Murcia, on Saturday 
morn i rig Ji* the 8th of the latter Jiimada, A. If. 40(5 "^February, A. I). 1074 >: 
ho died a martyr at Alin<*ria wheri/ that city was taken by the enemy on Friday 
morning, the !20tJi of the first Juniada, A.H. 542 (I7lh October, A.I). 1 147; I . 
— Husli/)li; this relative* adjective? is derived neither from the name of a tribe 
nor from tliat of a |»lac<?, but originated, as li<* himself states in his work, from 
tin? following <*ircuinstaiice : One of his ancestors had a mole on his IwkIv, and 
w hen a child he was nursed hy a Fersian (or tf /’omV/rr slave*, who when play- 
ing with* him useA to call him /h/.difd/o ^2), whence In* heeame kiurnii hv the 
name of Itmh/iti. 


'1; AIrnoria wan Ukmi oim* of (hi mohl iiii|iorUiiit M»a-|Kir(K ol (hr Spanish Most iins and the rentre ot' a 
^,>s(eiii of piracy \sliick dcsolaled (In* sliores of (he IVIedi(errafieaii. Il >^ns taken by (he Christians aHer a htiiy 
sie^e, (turin|<%hich Alfonzo Haitnnnd, king o(' Arriig«»n and ('.a(ai(>nia, aided hy his Moslirn alU Ibn (ih/ini«i 
and liy the king of An*ag/»ii, blockaded i( by bind, iihilst (he couni of Itanelona, ^sith (he combined a. et nf 
(he Genoese and Cisans, attacked it by sea. We (ind here, for the first time, the precise date of (hut event. 

(2; I here follow (he i;«’ading of the autograph AtS.. but /IfoAdOi, as giien in (he print/'d leit, seems pre- 
ferable, as (he relatio* adjective HmhAti is regularly derived from it, which is not the case with /fusArd/u.when 
(he relative adjective would take the form of liuthtdii. The meaning of (his word is unknown t<» me. but 
(he Vortngiiese ro.ro {rAty or the French rounne appears to form a part of it. 


IBN HAIlf. 

Ahu Muhammad AIhI Allah Ihn Ahi 'l-VVahrfFfiari Ibn Alxl al-Jahhar ihn 
Bari was a native of J'ljjypt, lint his family lK*lon{»c<( to Jerusalem. His talents 
us a {jraminarian and philoIo;^'r, (he ahiunlanee and exactness i>f (|ie oi-al 
information which he transmilttHl, t^nd his rp'tieral instruelion obtained for him 
the ivpiilalion of the most learnwl maji of the time, the greatest ba^z of the age, 
and the phenix of the eiMX'ii. He studied gi'aininar under Ahu Bakr Muhani- 
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mad Ibn AM ai-Maiik as-Shantamni ! I \ Abu Talil) Abd aklabbarlbii Mubam- 57R 
mad iBh Ali al-Maafiri al-Kor(ubi (2), and olbei* maslers in ibal ‘art ; he was 
taught Traditfops by Abu Sadik ai-lVIadinif Abu AM Allali ar-llazi, and olheilt. 

The greater part of the language spoken by tlie Arabs of tlie Desert was fainiliai 
to liim, and be eoni|K>stHl a l)ook of exeelleni notes on akiawhari's le^on, the 
SaMh^ in wbieh he l)rought forwaixl man> ^eurious exaftiples and |K)inted out 
numerous mistakes eominittM by tliat author ; this work is a p?*o(»f of his e\- 
t<*nsive information, his great abilitie.-^, and his pn»f(mud learning. Amongst 
the erowd of |)upils who studied under him and profited by his tuition, otu' ot 
the most eonspieuous was Ahu Musa ha) akla/i'di, the author of the Mahal- 
ilamOy or iatroductioa to the sc'ienee of grammar, of whom further notiee shall 
be taken ia this valawr , Al-Juzuli spei^ks of his master i»i the ^^nhu^(lawn, 
and towards the end of it lie gives some traditional information whieh he had 
learnM from him. Ibn Bari was well aeguaiiitM with Sibawaih's KiUlh and 
w ith th(‘ examples a<ldueed by that grammarian in sup'j*iort ofdiis doi trines (d). 
lb‘ was supervisor <if the Chaneery Olliee of Fajijpt , ahd (‘very hotter addi c ssed 
bv the government to foreign priiie(‘S bad to pass through his hands b(‘fore it 
coiikl be s(*nt olT; his duty b(‘iiig to peruse it and eorrec t tin* faults whieh might 
have (*seap(*d notiee. Sueh also was the post held by Ibn Ikibshad, as w<* have 
alreadv slatecf roL /. /a/j/e ti'iS ), I m(*t in Kgypt a numh(‘r f»T |M'isons who had 
studied under him, and thev eoiiunitniealed to me soim* of the traditional in- 
formation which they had obtain(‘d from him; in testimony of this, I jiioiured 
from them eerti(ieat(*s of license. It is relatini that Ibn Bari spoke his lan(;uage 
verv ear(‘lt*>slv and (hat he |iaid little attiMition to the liiial vowels, using w liiehevei 
(‘am(‘ up|K‘i‘in »st. This he (arried to smdi an extent, that In* said one day to a 
pu|)il who was studying' grammar under him ; “Buy im* a small <|uantiiv ot 
“ spitaufv irilh thv ntols on hiadnhc? hiordkA S' The other replied ia ron'rrtunj 
him i “Yes, hiadahtih hiorahihS' IVoiokM with tin* obsei‘\alion, Ik* e\- 
( laimM: “IKi not lake it without the r<K>ts hvrrukA — rrjtraiiafj thv fault -- 

it be without rcMits, I will not have it.’* Ih* used many olh(*r expression^ 
of a similar kind, kdiig (pjite rndifl’erent to tin* manner in which he spoke, 
and [>ayirig no attention to the final vowels, I have sei^i a eollocjirni ol notes 
made by him on al-llariri’s Durrai nhGlaiydsx; lIuTe is al.s^> a little hook by 
him in which he {Hiints out the mistakes into which jurisconsults have fallen. 
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Besides those works he composed an aide defence of ai-Hariri against Ibn al- 
Khashsh5l),‘wlio liad written a work in order to expose the blunders colflmitted 
Ki (be Hfiiknni/lji, Ibn Bari was born at Cairo on (he olh of Raj'ab, A. H. 499 
'"March, A. I). llO(i); be died in the same city on the eve of Sunday, the 
•27(b o}\Sbawwal, A. H. 582 (January, A. I). 1187;.— Ban is a proper name, 
thoufjh Ity its fotrn it «i relative adjective. 


(1) Ab<) lifikr Muh/immad Ibn Abd AUMAlik, Hurnamed Ibn AA-Sarrkj, was born at Santarem. but he fixed 
residerire at Seville, lie Ktudied KrnmniAr under Ibii Abi ’l-AAfiya and Ibn al*Akbdar. and received Tra- 
tliliotiB from Abft 'l-KAMirn an-Nafti JaijJt from wboiii also be learned (fhe tmdm JHdIik't work) the Mu- 
watta, which he Ihen Iraiifiinitfed orally to bis own diKcifdes. 4i,lhe year 515 (A. I). 1121-2) be travelled to 
Kgypl, wliere Vie tauKbt the rraUiny of the Koran md the Traditions, lie then made a >ihit to Yemen. Hi^ 
works are the Tanblh 7il Alhdh {a hint to thr m iHc). treating of the Desert Arabs and their eirellencies; a 
treatise on prosody; an abridgment of Ibn Ua.Hblk’s work the (hnda (see voL /. pagt‘ 3H4), in which be 
(Hiints of.t tl;e mistakes commilU*d by that writer. He died at (dd ('.airo^ A. II. 545 < V.D. 1150-1). —ibn al- 
AbbAr's Takmila.) i 

2) Abb TAlib Abd abJabbAr l|^ii Muhammad Ibn Ali al-MaAliri was born at Cordova, but he fixed bis resi- 
dence in Cgypl. Me Jearijed the Makdmas from Abft Muhammad Abd Allah, the son of the celebrated al- 
llartri, andiie taught tbcni on bis authority. In the year 552 (A. 1). 1157 Abft Muhammad Ibn Abi Itakr 
al-JudAini as-Sibti learned them from Abft TAlib in I'.gypt.— . 7ViA»n»/o.) 

uli Tbftse examples are generally single verses quoted from ancient |>oems, and to understand them well 
It is necessary to study Hie pieces to which they belong. 


\L-\AI)II). 


Mtu Muhammad Alxl Allah was tli(> son ofi Yiisiif Ibn al-Hafi/. Ihn Muhammad 
Ihu al-Musiansir Ilm a7.-/iiliir. Ihii al-Hakim Ilm al-Aziz Ihu al-Moizz Ihii al- 
Maiisur Ilm al-Kaim Ilm al-AIalidi. lie Ixur (lie surname of al-A.adid and 
was ihc last Obaiditc raliwitr) so\crci(;ns of Kgypl. Wc liavc alit^adv giAc** 
notices on sonu* nicinlici*s <»f Ins family aiidcsliall s|)eak of the otliei's in tht‘ 
tqisiiiiig |M)rtion of Uiis work. AI-\*Wid was raisi'd lo llie thixyne on the 
tleath of his cousin al-Fai?. in the iuoulh •<>/* Hajnb, . 1 . //. 055). His father 
Yusuf was one of the two hi'othei'sVho aaVih? assassiuattxl hv Ahhas on the 
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death of az-Zafir, an event alrejidy noticed (tol, /. page 222). Al-Aadid held 
merelj^a nominal authority^ all the real power being in the hands of as-Salih 
Ihn Ruzzik. • This prince was a violent shtiie, most hitler in his execraiioys 
on the com|>anions of Muhammad (m:/io were not partumts of !l/# , and wlu'n- 
ever he met a Sunnite he ordered him ly he put to death. Du 4ng his 
reign, the vizir as-Salih Ihn Ruzzik piirsiu'd a line ofoC(»iKlu('t hi{;h1y !‘ef)r(‘- 
Ifcnsihle, foi'cslalling all (he pi'ovisions iii%mler to raise llith’ pri('e, assas> 
sinaling (ho great ollicers of (he empire lest (Jiey should iiirii against him, 
and weakening all the resources of Kgypt. lie put (he bravest of its ollic'ers 
to death, and left not a man o( prudence or resolution in tlu‘ ctmndy , 
whilst he displayed great anionr in seizing on .the property (4' otheis and 
inflicting heavy fines on persons who rover had (he sligluest hu.diH'ss witli r»7n 
him. In the reign of al-Aadid, his relation [Ahu Ahd Allah] al-Ifnsain Ihn Nizar 
Ibn al-Mustansir advanced from Western Afri(‘a with a largi* body <»f iit^ops, 
l)ii(, on approaching (he Egyptian lerritory, he wa^ hvtrayed hy his h)llowers 
and delivered u[) to al-Aadid, hy whose ord(‘rs he was pul to death. This ev(‘ni 
occurred in (h<* month c)f Hamadan, A. H. 5r»7 ; hut ac’cordiiig^lo another slan*- 
inent, it happened in the reign of ahllafiz Ahd al-Mujid 1 1 . Al-Husain had 
assumed (he title of al-Miintasir hillali. — In tlie life of Shawar and in that of 
Shirkiih we have noticed tin* causes wliicli (ontrihnted to the fall of the Fatimite 
dynasty and placed the (ihozz family on the throne of Egy|M ; furtln'r ohs(*rva- 
tioiis on the same subject shall he presented tc» the reader in (he lile of Sairdi 
ad-din; it is theivfore unnecessary for us to enter into a lon{; exposition of them 
heit^ — 1 have lieard a nuinher of E(;yptiaiis relate^ (hat when lhes<‘ people (t/i/ 
Fatimiles) (‘oiiynenc<*d dicir reign, they told one of llie learned to write <m a leaf 
of paper a series of surnames fitted to he borne hy khalifs, so that they might 
select one of them f<ir eac h of theiv princes when he ( aiiie to the throne. This 
|)erson WTote do>vn a great many snrnaiiies, and jlie last on the list was al-’Aihlid : 
a singular coincidence witli (he fact, the last of their sovendgns l>ore that ver\ 
it was observed also that, as a wmd employ«?d in (he language, al-nddid 
means the cutter^ and in fact it nygiu lie said (hat this al-Aadid rut nhort (heir 
dynasty. I was also informed hy a learm*d F^ptiaii lljjit, tr»wards the end <»l 
his reign, al-Aadid dreamt, when an f)l4 Cairo, that a scorpion <ami out ol a 
well-known mosejue there ind stifng him*. When W* awoke, he n^fleeted with 
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dread on what he had seen, and caused an interpreter of dreams to be brought 
in, to whom he related the vision. The answer he* received was, that h^ should 
r*c.eive harm from a jxjrson sojourning in that mosque. Al-Aadid immediately 
sent for the governor of Old Cairo and ordered him to make a perquisition in a 
cerlain\pos<|ue which he named, fnd if he found , any person sojourning in it, 
to bring him into his‘pre8eri(!C, The governor went thither and foimd a ad/f, 
whom he h/oiight before al-Aadid. On setdng him, the prince asked where he 
was from, how long he had l)een in that country, and what motive had induced 
him to come lliere; to these questions he received satisfactory answers. Struck 
with the ^apparmi) veracity of the ad/?, and l)elieving that a person so miserable 
as he could not jKtssihly do him any harm, he said to him : “0 shaikh! pray for 
“ us;” t{nA then <lisinisscd him with a present. 1'he ad/f returned again to his 
mostpie, hut when the sultan Salidi ad-din Iwicame master of the country and 
form(*<l. the intention (»f seizing on al-Aadid and his partisans, he consulted the 
doctors of tlu! lav on fh.‘ legality of the measure; tlu’y* dcclanid it lawful, inas- 
much as al-Aadid htlloWcd heterodox «ipinions, to the |H?rversion of the true 
helii^f, anfl freifuently insulted the memory of the Prophet’s companions in the 
most public mauit«T. Now the strongest fatwa of any was that gifen by. the 
*d/¥ wh<» liv<!d in the mosque just mentioiu'd, and he was no l<‘ss than the 
shdikh Najm ad-<lih al-Khuhushatii, the juriseoiisult whose life w'HI he found in 
this volume. In his declaration, he 8111111111 x 1 up at great length the misdeeds of 
those |)**ople (t/ie'f’dilmife.i' and declared them infidels. Al-Aadid's dream was 
thus fullilled. This prince was horn on Tuestlay, the 20Ui of Miiliarrain, A.II. 
.Vdi (iVlay, A. D. ll.’il); he died on the eve of Monday, the 1 2th of Miihar- 
ram, A. 11. 507 (September, A.D. 1171). It is iv|M)rted that, in a paroxysm 
of rage again.st Shams ad-l)awlat Tdran Shah, he ended his day^ by poison. 
Aeeoi'ding to some aei'ounts, he expired on <lie night of Aashura (the night pre- 
ceding the U'iUh dag of Muhairam). 


(1) Tbi« evpiil i» not noticed by any of the hUtoriana ithon^I haye oooauited; in the Abft ’1-Ma- 

liAaiti nicHy citea Ibn KhallikAira ^onla, lalteit giving the sketch of the life of al-Akdid; hut undv the year 
he lakeci no notice of Kuefir an occiirrencH?. The revolt of Niikr against al-MusUli in A.H. 487 vsee vol. I. 
page 160), may have been confounded laith the deaih of al-Hasan the ton of in 829, and given rise 

to the dUcordart stalemOQU hm bibught foraard tiy Ibn KbnUikkn. 
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ABU R-RADDAD. 

Abu 'i^Raddad Abd Allah Ibn Alid as>Salain Ibn Alid Allah Ibn ar-Raddiid, 
the mivcazzm and guardian of the Nilomeier; was a native of Basra aiyf^ a mat) 
of holy life. In the year 246 of (he Hijra (A.l). 860-1 ') he was appointed kecjiei- 
of tlie new Nilometer erected in the island of {Rawda, ni^ar) Cairo, witlt the in- 
spection and direction of every thing connt*ctwl with it. This oflice continues 
to be exercisetl by his descendants to the ptvseiu time. He died A. H. 270 
: A.D. 892-3 or 266 (879-80 ;. — Al-Kiidai s|K'aks of him in his to|H>;p'aphical 51 
description of Cairo, and also of the young girl whom they used formerly to 
throw into the Nile (1;. These passages *are to be found in t|ie chaptfy on the 
Nilometer. 


I f See l.aDe'n Modern Egyptians, vol. II. page 263. 


OBAIU ALLAH lILN ABI) ALLAH. 

Ahti AImI Allah Obaid Allah Ibn AImI Allah Ihn Otha Ih^'Masud Ihn Aakil 
Ibn Habib Ihn Shamakh Ihn Makhzdm ihn Subb Ihn Kahil ihn al-IIArilh Ihn 
Tamim Ihn Saad Ibn Hiidail Ihn Miidrika Ihn al-Y:is Ihn IM(Klar Ibn Ni/,ar Ihn 
Maadd Ibn Adnan al-Hlidali was oixMif the seven grtMt jiiri.sconsiilts of Medina. 

Of these doctors four have l)cen already noticed.) This Ohaid Allah was 
grandson to the hrothcr of AIkI Aliaii Ibn Masud, one of Muhammad’s par- 
tisans. ^ He held , a high rank amongst ih)- Tdktx, having met afid ccmvemKl 
with 'a great number of tbe Fropbet's (;om|)anion.s ; Is-sides which he nreived 
lii^dition^ from Ibn Abbas, Abu Huraira, and Aaisha. Traditions w.iv given 
on his authority by Abu ’z-Zinack, az-Zuhri, and others. The iast-nami^d hdfiz 
said tlm he had seen four oceans ’'of kmu ledge), and that one of them was (his 
Obaid Allah. •He said again: “l.iveci^ied a great deaf of traditional know- 
“ ledge on the Science (of the lau^, and f thouglit that 1 had acquiitxl a sufli- 
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“ cicncy; but on meeting Obaid Allah, I felt as if I possessed not the slightest 
“ particle of it.” (The khalif ) Omar Ibii Afxl al-Aziz was heard to say that for 
hhn a conversation with Obaid Allah was .more precious than the^world and all 
it eoiitained. He said another time : “By Allah! for the advantage of passing 
“ of aiN^vening with Obaid Allah ^ would give one thousaiul pie<‘es of gold out 
“ of the public treasury ( '!).” On hearing this, the pei-sons present said ; “ How 
“ ran yon say so, Conunander of the faithful I You who are so strict and scru- 
“ pulons in sindi matters ?” To this he replied ; “ Whither do your imagina- 
“ tions lead yon ? By Allah ! to obtain his advice and counsel and guidance, I 
“ should have reeoiii se tf» tlu^ public treasury for a thousand, nay for thousands 
“ of dinars : conversation like bis gives fe<‘undity to tin; intelligence and iepf)se 
“to t.he,bbart; it tdissipates care and ‘iin|)roves social manners.” Obaid Allah 
was as pious as learned ; be died at Medina, A. H. 102 (A. I). 720-1 hut other 
stateine/its say Oil or il8. lie conipos<xl some pieces of |KH‘try, one (tf which is 
given in the Ihtiii^sa <^2)r it runs as follows; 

Vou rent my lieai t and shed in it love for you ; it was lh(‘n blamed for its weakness 
and lilt* wound closed u|i. Love for Athma has entered d<‘e|>ly into iny iu'art, and what 
my bosom manifijsis aia orils w ith w hat it conceals. l.ove for her has penetrated i' to 
a dejilh which food, or sorrow, or joy, has never reaclHMl. 

* VI 

W'lu’ii be lirsi pronounced these verses, he was asked how he (who u:as a (jravc 
could express himself in such a manner, to which he replied ; “The man 
“ whose heart is womulc'd finds solace in eoinplaining.” He was the author of 
tin* expression : “The man whose lungs are diseased cannot Iwdp spilling.” — 
lludali means livhnujiiiij lo Ihulail: this is a large tribe, and the majority of those 
who inhabit Wadi INakhIa, near Mekka, belong to it. Abd Allah, *()haid Allah's 
falluT, died A. II. 80 i;A. 1). 70.‘>). At a time pmious to the hitixvduetion of 
Islainisin, the ehieftainshi|> of this trilic was exercised by his ancestor Sphli 
ihn Kahil. 

(1) It b nm;riMry m observe here that ibr publir monev coylil only be employed for the public uelfare, 
fliid that Omar Ibii Abd al-Aili^wa« extremely eerupuloua^on diia point. 

(3) See page itV4.. 
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OBAtD ALLAH THE MAHDL 

The genealogy of Ahu Muhammad Olwid Allah, surnametl al-IMahdi {thr 
directed by God}, is a subject on which I hav|p met with stalcmcius of most 
discordant kind; the author of the Hislory (»f Kairawan (4 ' says that he was th<' 
son of al-lliisan Ihn Ali Ihn Muhammad Ihn Ali Ihn Musa Ihn Jaafar Ihu Mu-5UI 
hammad Ihn Ali Ihn al-Husaiu Ihn Ali Ihu Ahi Talih; another historian tails 
him Ohaid Allah the son of Muhammad Ihu Ismail Ihn Jaafar (/fcw Itliilwmmnd 
Ibn AH, etc.) as lu'ltu’e; a third states that his {jraiMlfather Isuiail was the son of 
Ali Ihn ahliusaiu Ihn Ahmad Ihn AImI Allah Ihn al-llasan Ihn Mnhainntad 
Ihn Ali Ihn al-llusain Ihn .Mi Ihn .Ahi Talih; oth'T.s again .call hiiiMjie son of 

j * 

at-Taki 'the fearer of God ^ who was ihe son of al-\\ nfi ithe perfect , wlio was 
the son of ar-Ilida [him with irhom God is well pleased ,, whieh ihriT |M‘i*si>ns arc 
desifjnatwl as ihe eoneeated ia the essence of God ; llida wis ihe 'jon of Mnhaininail 
Ihn Ismail Ihn Jaafar this Jaafar is the same j>erson »as lie mcniionc’d aliove) ; 
the real name of at-Taki was Hnsaiii, that of al-W all was Ahinad, <U)d that of 
ar-Ilida was AIkI Allah; (hey wer(‘ ealhnl (he concealed j h(;eaiise (hey lay hid 
throuf];h dread of heiii;; a[)prehend<‘d iiy th(* Ahhasides who had hef*ri informc'd 
(hat one of rfiem aspiral (o (h<* khalifa(e, as oihers of .All’s flcs<'cndan(s, wIiom 
advendires and ernerprises arc' well known, had done ln’ldre ; (Ih‘ M ahdi was 
called Ohaid Allah to conceal him more encc(nally. — Such*ftre (he s(a((’ni<'n(s 
made hy (hose whf> <*onsider him (o he really descended from al-lliisain (he 
son of Ali, and i( may he ohserved how much (heir aeconiOs an* al \ariancc : 
inoiTOver, (he’* persons learned in {jenealofpes, the niosl exai f invesh-^ 

ga(ors reject Ohaid Allah’s [>rc(cnsions to snch an ori{;in, and we have alreach 
relat(‘d in the life of Ahd Allah il}n Tal)a(aha see patje M , what passed he- 
tween that shaHf dxid al-Moizz on (he arrival of the latter in Iw;fp(, with (he 
answer which al-Moizz made to him when cjnesdoru^l on (Ik; snhject ; thr 
^auftxls of that prince are in tliemselves a jrivKif that he did not spririfj from 
ahllusaiii, otherwise he woidd hjvc set forth his genealofjy without having; ha<i 
recou to tlie meeting of which we liavc then; S[K)kiKt 2). They say also 
tliat his true name was Said, and (Uiaid Allah his sin naiire ; according to (hem, 
his nuMiier was the wife of aMhisain flin Ahmad Ibn Muliammad Ihn Abtl 
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Allah Ibn Maimun ; this Maimiin was siirnamed al-Kadclah (the piercer), because 
he was an oculist and lanrxd eyes in which humour; had settled. It is said also 
tligt when al-Mahdi airivcd at Sijilmasa, al-Yasa, the sovereign of«that city and 
the last prince ol’ the Midrar dynasty (3), was infmined that the stranger was 
the {H^ri^ whose, rights Ahfi AIkI ^llah the Shiite was then proclaiming in the 
province of Africa; ^of these proctfcdings we have already spoken, uol. /. p. 465). 
Ill coiis«!qiience of this, al-Yasa imprisoned Ohaid Allali ; but the Shiite, on 
learning the eirciimstanci!, t;olle(;te<l a large body of troops from different tnbes, 
and especially from that of Kilitma, and marched against Sijilmasa with the in- 
tention of delivering the cajitivc. Al-Yasa, being informed of his design, put 
al-Mahdi to death in the prison, and then lied the (‘ity on the approach of the 
, hostile arinj. Ahu Ahd Allah immediately entered the jilace in which al-Mahdi 
was conlined, and found a servant of his, a devoted follower, staying by the 
corpsi' pf his initrdcri*d mast4'r. Ap[irehendin;' that all his plans, hitherto so 
siu'cessfiil, would /'ome /o ruin if the troops learned Svhat had hapjiened, he 
hrought' the si'rvant out»to them and said; “This is the Mahdi (4).” The 
rest of his, history- is so well known that it is needless to repeat it (5). He was 
the first of that fainily who estahlisluHl his authority in Maghrib and Uiaintained 
with succ<*ss his pretensions to the khalifale. When he got the jxiwer into his 
own hands, lie piit'his mimimary Ahii Ahd Allah the Shiite ambthat pei'son's 
brother to death, as we have already mentioned. In the month of Zu ’l-Kaada, 
A. II. IlOIl (May, A. 1). ‘.110^ he laid the foundations of the city of al-Mah- 
diya in the province of Africa, and he finished its construction in the month of 
Shawwiil, A. II. ;iOH (February-Mareh, A. I). ft‘2l}. He also fortified Tunis with 
a wall of girat streiqpli and n'paired a number of its buildings,, AKMaluliya 
was so called after bim. He was succeeth'd by his son al-Kaim, on whose death 
al-Mausur, the son of al-Kaim, astTixh^ tiu* throne. Of al-Mansur we have 
ali-eady spokwi [nil. 1. paife '211#\ After him came his son ^l-Moizz, he who 
sent his general .lawhar to the conquest of Kgypt, where he founded Cairo. 
Their dynasty cohtiniuHl to ivign in, tliat I'ountry till overturned by ^lah 
din. We have aln'ady given the lives of soqjie of the princes descended from 
Oliaid Allah, and shall .notice the remainder in the sequel of this work''; tliey 
wei-e denominated Ohahtike on acooUuf of tlieir descent from Itim. His birth 
t<H)k place in tbft> town of Salamiya, *A. H. *259 ; A. 1). 872-3^, or hv other 
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accounts in the year 260 or 266 ; but some say that he was l)orn at Ki\fa. 5^ 
Pray^ were first offered up for him as khalif fn>m the pulpits of ar-Uakkiula 
and Kairawah,^on Friday the 20lh of the latter Rabi, A. 11. 297 (.lanuary, A. f). 
910); this was subsequently to his return fi-om Sijilmasa and after his ad- 
venture there. He made his appearance ^t Sijilmasa on Sunday tjfe 7th <il 
Zu ’mijja, A.H. 296 (August, A. D. 909).— The province of Maghrib was thu,'; 
withdrawn from the domination of the Abbasides. Ohaid Allah died on the 
eve of Tuesflay, tlie 15th of the first Rabi, A. II. 1122 (March, A. 1). 9d4\ at al- 
Mahdiya. — Salamiya is a town of Syria, situated in Uie government of Emessn. 

— Rakkdda is a town in the province of Africa. 


(1) Hajji Khalifa notices five authors «ho have rnmposi.il works on the history or'k'airawkn.— (Arc FluefirlS 
edition of the BibliogrAphical Dictionary, torn. It. page 142.) 

(2) This last argument is not well founded ; Ibn KhallikAn himself admits that the tharlf Ibii TabAiabli w aa 

dead many years liefore the arrival of al-Moizz in Egypt. The opinion pressed^ by our author and the 
genealogists who like him lived under the authority of the Abbaside khalifs, cannot be of any wl^ighi, a*« 
they could not have dared to enounce any other. M. de Sacy’s deg dortrineg deg Druieg gives the 

best information on the history of the Mahdi and the origin of the l atimites. 

(3) He was not the last prince of the Midrar dynasty; the last of them was al-Motazz Ihn as-ShAkir, who 
was slain A. H. 366, seventy years after the death of al-VasA. 

(4) It must be observed that Ibn KhallikAn gives this story as mere report, as the word or it U 
always implies. 

(5/ .See it in M. de Sary*s Druieg. 

(6) That is, his precursor and agent. 


OBAID ALLAH IBN ABI) ALLAH IBN TAHIR. 

Abu,, Ahmad Ohaid Allali al-Khuzai was the son of Altd Allah ihn TMiir Ihn 
al-Husain Ihn Musab Ibn Ruzaik Ihn MMiaii. We have aln;ady 8{>nken of hi'^ 
Csfher and grandfather, and mentioned lh% higii favour and esUtem in which 
they were held by al-Mamun; weiiave also ndatcHl how be ap[K>inted them to ilic 
government of Khorasan and other provinces. Ohaid* Allah held a miliuiry 
command under the khalif, and acted for some time as lieutenant for his brother 
Muhammad Ibn Abd Allab^ who v^aschiel' of the polio'.guards '".VAurto; at Bagh- 
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(lad ; on the death of his brother, he was promoted to the vacant place. He 
ranked amon(;st the most eminent of the tribe of Kudaa, and succeeded^to the 
ekieftainship over them; lie was the last of the family who died if* jKissession of 
(hal post, A nnmher of works were composed by him, such as the hhdra (tnd/- 
r(y/iYm;,\^>ntainiii{j a history of the^ poets ; an epistolary treatise on government; 
a collection of lett(*rs ciddress(*d by him to AIkI Allah Ihn al-Motazz ; the Kitab 
(il-Hardat ira 'UFandhai fan tbr excellerwe of style and perspmiity)^ etc. He trans- 
also some oral information on the authority of az-Zuhair Ihn Bakkar and 
others. As an epistolary writ(‘r and a poet, he displayed an elegant imagina- 
tion, a delicate taste, and a talent for (‘onceiving and expressing with pro- 
priety the lin<‘St tliouglits. 1-n one of his pi(*(‘(‘s he says : 

prifle rnan<* you fly a yoijtlnvii(»bas disclostul your name Uim /icr^u'/iom he adoren)1[ii 
The 8ti))()licatioiiH (tfa lover are entitled to an a(isw(‘r! From a distant land he sends 
you his salutation ; return one yet kinder, or else return it simply. — ^'flu'y bridled their 
enm<*lr on the* morn of separaliim and (h^partiul with their loaded caravan, leaving me 
behind to >veep#:)ver tifeir abandomMl dwellings. Hut I flflfowed in their steps, and, to 
nuAove the susjueions the jmloun (jHanlittfiH who Hurroutitled my hvtoved)^ I said that 
I had been sei^t to drive the camels ami c heer them with my song. “ And what nuMns,” 
said tk(‘y, “ that si{;h so d(*eply drawn? wherefore droop those (*y<*lids?” — “That sigh," 
said I, “comes fioni this long and weary journey, and those tears are caused by soim^ 
“ grains of dust which have fallen into my eyes." Hut when they entered the land of 
INajd, and night had spread its diH'pest shades around, 1 raised my voice in the darkness 
to call on my bidoved: “() thou who hast disordercMl my reason and im^aved my heart! 
“ shall I hope for Ijie happiness of a fortunate meelini;?" 

Since writinj; tlVse verses, I find them attrihnled to Ahh ’t-Tarif, the favourite 
po(*t of al-Motamid, the Ahhaside khalif. — Another of his |ii(*ces is as follows: 

() what deadly pan{;s were ours on the loss of those friend^s who were lights to guide, 
and huts to protect us! (lit haitte they were) lions, [in henefirettrv) gushing showers, lOi 
danyn ) linn as iiKMintains, [and for w.v)a safeguard and [soutrts ofj *»as(* and tranquillity. 
Fortum' was never unkind to us till death reim»ved them to another world. Hut now 
i*ach burning Hre is [an emblem of ) our heartsrand t'ach spring (»f water [the likeneftf of 
our eyi's 

By the same : 

The true prince is he who, ihougfl deprived of authority, is still a princf (at hear! 
Worldly power he may lose, but the power whk'h his virtues give him can never cease. 

By the same : 

Uender service as much as thou «r( able, and be ever ready to dispel the affliction 
of thy brother. The best days of a mait^ life ah' those (in which he renders service. 
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Obaid Allah having fallen siqk, was visited hy the vizir, to whom, when 
he TR^drew, he addressed g note containing these words : “I know of none 
“ hut mYself*i)V'ho ever felt gratitude to sickness ; 1 feel obliged and gralcfal 
“ to it for its kindness, since it procured me the pleasure of seeing you. It is 
‘ ‘ with me as with the Arab of the Desert, lyho blessed tlie day on v^ich his 

beloved and her tribe departed for a distant land : * Blessings,' said he : 

‘ Blessings be on the day of separation despite the pains it causes ! it was such a 
' day which gave me a sight of (my hehrrd) 0mm Thftbit. It allowed mo to see maidens 

• brought up in the inmost recesses of the tents, and whom I could never have seen but 

• in the descriptions of those kind females who spoke to me of their beauty (i).' " 

A note similar to this was written hy al-Bohlori lo Ahu Ghanim (ll\ who had 
falhm sick and was visited hy the vizir : 

‘ You have been a gainer, O AbA (ihAnim 1 and may genial showers never cease to 
‘ shed abundance on your land I I should willingly consent to sufler as you have done. 

‘ were I to receive the visit of him who went to you. The |ionour which thi^ vizir thus 
‘ conferred upon you has caused joy to your friends and vexation to^'our enemit)^' 

The poetical works of Ohaid Allah have Ircen collected and forni^a diudu. 
He wsis horn A.II. 223 (A.I). 837-8); he die«l at Baghdad on the eve (d’ Saturday 
lhe*12th of the month of Shawwal, A.II. 300(Vlay. A.I). 1)13), and was inter- 
icd in the Ceuietery of tlie Koraish irilK*. He once visited tins {{rave «»f his hro-’ 
iher Sulaiman Ihn Al«l Allah, wh(» died A. H. 21).'), and there, leaning on his 
how, he contemplated the family-tomh, and gave ntterane^.to his feeliig's in 
itie follow ing lines : 

Sighs of .sadness mount from my bosom, and tears Wow from the orbits of my eyes, on 
beholding a^spot so small inhabited by those for whom my affection was so great ! 


'1»,rhe autoRisph has 

you'/ TJ(fc reading ia kiven in the autograph and in one ot the manuKripi* which 1 made use of, but tin- 
meaaui^ the verse does not permit^ jt. The reading adopted in the printed tett i* authorised by other 
mniifiseripts. 

(2) Here the prinu»d text and all the manuscripU, wcepl ihc auUigrapb, give a reading lahich w rhythmi. 
cally wT6jM, The true reading is 

t3) AhO GhAniin aik-ShAh Ibn MlkAI was govemur of Fart; bis praises wereVebbraUjd imu only by al-lkib 
tori, but by Iba Duriid. 
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ABV WIAKAM AL-MAG^RIBI. 

Ahii ’i-Hakairr Obaid AliaJt ibn ai-Muzaflar Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Mahainmad 
al-Babil^ surnanied al-Maghrilii, ^ pbyaician and an elegant scholar, was bom 
in Yemen, but he dr«w his descent from a family which inha!>ited Almeria in 
Spain. In an hislorical work compiled by Abu Shuja Muhammad Ibn ad-Dali- 
ban al-Faradi (see his life in this work it is stated that AbA ’l-Hakam went to 
Baghdad, where he kq>l a boy’s school for some time, and that he had a know- 
l(!(l{;e of the belles-lcllres, medicine;, and geometry; then follow’ the dates of his 
birth and death. Another writer says of him ; “ lie was a man of tlie highest 
“ actronipl'isbinenls, and cultivated witli equal success the liellcs^lettres and phi- 
“ IcKsophy. There exists an edition of bis [K>etical W’orks, which are very good, 
“ hut their tone is in general licentious.” The Mtib Imad ad-din mentions in 
4 tin* Kharlda that ^^ihis Ahti ’l-llakain was attaciuxl as a' physician to the camp- 
hospital which always followed the army of the Seljuk sultan MahmAd, and for 
the trans|K>rting of which forty camels were allotted. He says also that as-Sadid 
Abu ’l-Wafa Ynhya Ibn Said Ibn Yahya Ibn al-Muzaflar, who w’as afterwards 
chief kiidi of Baghdad in the n'ign of the khalif al-Muktafi (liamr iilah'', and is 
' iHMter known by l4ie surnaine of Ihn al-Miirakhkhim, was a phlebotomist and a 
physician in the same hospital. The kdtib then numtions AbA ’l-llakam's talents 
and conduct witl. high appr<d>ation and notices a work composed by him under 
the title of Nahj al-}YaiUta (1) li OtUi ’l-KItaldu (path of humility marked out for 
the d'moliilc). lie procc'cds to state that Abu 'l-llakam removed to Syria and 
settled at Damascus, whciw he had many amusing adventures indicative of Ids 
light-hearted disposition. 1 trad the following anecdote i'es|)ccting him in his 
IhiCrt/i ; “AhA ’l-Hiisain Ihn Munir at-Taralnclusi” — the same of w’hom we have 
spoken t ill vol. I. page 1.‘W — “.was stopping at the castle of Shaittar with the 
“ emirs of Uie Miinkid family, by whom he was treated with great attention, 
“ when a jKK*toi' Damascus, named AbA *I-Wahsh, whose facetious disposition 
“ rendered him the intimate friend and comnanion of AbA 'l-Hakam, resolved 
“ on visiting Shaizar,lhat he might recite laudatory poems to the Munkid' princes 
“ and obtain gifts in rclunt. He tlYcreforc asked AbA ’l-Ilakajo) for a letter of 
“ m'ommeudation to Ibn'Muair, and obtained one ja-ritlen in these terms : 
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* Hearken^ Abd 'l-Husatn 1 to U^e words of a man who, obliged to speak unprepared, 
his thoughts off-hand. Here is Abili *1-Wahsli, who goes to praise the familv 

* {irtM irAomytMi are miJmf/J; vaunt then his merit when he arrives, and repeat to them 
‘ in your o^n excellent language, what I now relate to you respecting him. Tell thehi 
‘ that be is a (ban the Uke of whom was never seen betbre : Uie qualities which they w ill 
' find in him render unnecessary any description of mine; any other infitrmation than 
‘ this no sensible man need require. — Notwithi^anding his continual levity (*^ nmHuet 

* he acknowledges that he is a heavy fellow (a}. He is aliped to silliness, stupidity. 
‘ and folly ; fer other connexions, he has noiA>. If you essay to open him with the 
‘ intention of discovering what he contains, you will open n vacuity. If he sojourn 
^ with you, treat him with indignity and contempt, but when he intends to set off, bi« 

* officious in helping him. Give him poison to drink if you Hud the opportunity, and 

* mix it for him with the honey of your tongue (flat feting languagr]/ ” 

One of his most adniii^ pieces is a hiimot oiis . mo/utflra rhyming in a 

xhort a), written in imitation of Ibii Duraiil*s, and wliich (oiiiains ihijr verse. 

Things joined in close union must one day separate, even were they stuck together 
with glue. 

He com|)osed also an elegy on the death of Imad ad-<lin Zirfki, tin* sou^of .Ak 
Siinkur sec voL I. pa(je$ 539 awd 225 ; in this piece he has coqihined the op|K>- 
site extremes of gravity and luimonr. The greater j)arf of his [>oelry*is charac- 
terised hy the natnial simplii’ity of its ideas and style. Ih* \fa.s horn in Yemen, 
A. H. AHO (A. I). 109.*W , according to Ihii ad-I)iihai(hi, injiis supplement :t(K 
the lliHtory of U(tyh(la(i)\ he die<l at Daina.scijs on the eve of \\ ednesday, tin* 'oh 
of Zu T-Kaada, A. H. 5'r9 January, A. D. i 155 ; hut Ihti ad-I)iihailht says that 
kis death took place after the second hour of the night which preccdc»d the sivlh 
day of Zu T-Kaada, which day was a \Vednes<lay. He was interred ai tin* 
Gale of al-Faradi$, — Jhe kadi Ihn al-Miirakhkhim, mentioned in this artii h», i> 
the same |)ersf)ii on whom (lie following lines were made hy Ilihat Allah Iho 
al-Kattlin, a {mmu of whom we shall mve an aiToimt in this woi k : 

Ibii ahMurakhkhim, you have now become a kAdi amongst us! say if it be fortune 
w^feh has gone mad [to bring about uhmtrd an event u or is it a prank of the stars .* 
Were your judicial practice confineii to judicial astrology, your ilecisions might Ik 
aometimes right, but how dia you come to kn<»w the law's of MuhaihTnad ? 


(1) Ti^ U Uie r««ilkig of the autograpb, nut all tbo other maourcripu shirh I b4%e cofoulu'd and iIk 
1WWki|pplih il Dktioiiary of Hajji Khalifa have ar-ltoddu. 

(D Yfce autofnfde baa btil no auch word etUu in Arabir ; the true *re«dliiif w !lbit I, at I have 

printed it. 
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ABD AR-RAHMAN IBN ABI.LAILA. 

Abu Isa AIkI ar>Rahman Ibn Abi Laila Yasar Ibii Bilal Ibn Uhaiha Ibn al- 
.Itillsib hy-AnsUri was one of tbc pi^iicipal Tdbtn wbo settled at Kilfa. Different 
opinions are held respceting tbc t^uc name of bis father Abd Laila, W'ho was 
one of the Amdrs; some say il was Yasar, others Dawud, etc. Ibn Abi Laila 
{(earned Traditions from Ali Ibn Abi T&lib, Othman Ibn Allan, Abu Aiyubal-An- 
sari (1;, and others; it is mentioned also that he rt^ceived some Traditions from 
Omar, but this is a fact which no hdfiz consitlers as well established. His 
father Abd Laila handed ilowti a saying wbieb be had beard uttered by the Pro- 
phet biiifst^f, and jt was be wbo bore the standard of Ali at the battle of the 
Camel. Ibn Abi Laila reeeivetl also Traditions from AImI ar-Rahman as-Shabi, 
Miij.'iliid (2"', AIkI al-Malik Ibn Omair, and a great number of others. He was 
born fA. H. 21, A- D* k’-Vij two years licfore the death bf Omar, and was slain 
at (be river Hujail, or diwned in (be river of Basra; some say however that he 
was one qf the thissing after the battle with Ibn al-Asbatb at Hair al-Jamajim in 
A.H. SJI (A. D. 70^\ Other aeoounts place bis <leatb in the years 81 and 8^ of 
(be Hijra. 

(1 1 AhA AiyAb KliMid Ibn Ziild al-An»Ari, a member of the tribe of Khairaj, yiah the pemon at whone boiiAc 
Muhammad Nlopped on (ijji arrival at Modtiia, when forced to abandon Mckka. He fought under Mubaninriad 
at Uadr and Ohod. and under Ali at Uie battle of the t'aniel, at Siflln amt at NahrawAn. He died A. H. 52 
(4. 1). 072), under the walltt of CoiiKUntinople, during the nioge of that city by Uie troops of the khalif 
Moawia; a highly venerated inonque tUII marka the place of ht$ interment. 

(2) See vol. 1. pagt' 508. 


AL-AITZAI. 

.YbA Amr AImI ar-Rabmau Ibn Amr Ibn Yukmid al-An*ai, the chief imam, or 
doctor of the law, amoicg the Alosliins of Syria, w'as tbc most Icarncfl man of that 
eomitry in the scieiwA' of jurisprudeiM'c. It is said Uial be gave the solution of 
seventv thousand legal questions. He dwelt ^t Baiiv\t. It is related that when 
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Sofyan ath-Tbauri heard that al-^uzai was coining (to town), lie went oni to niwi 
him, as far as Zilt Taui (<), and taking the halter off al-Auzai’s camel, he placed 
it about his^wn neck, and as lie went on, he called out to the different l>ai|il> 
of people whom he met : “ Make way for the master !” Al-Auzai le^irnetl the Tra- 
ditions from (Ibn Shih^) az-Zuhri and Ata/ifett Abi linbdh); he tangly Uiem to 
alh-Thauri, who gave some on bis authority^ and he had tn-sidcs a great iiumhci 
of other pupils, amongst whom was AM Allah Ihn al-Muhiirnk. lie was Ixirii 
at Raalliek, A. 11. 88 (A.D. 707', or 03 ; his childhood was passed at al-Bikaa (2), 
whence his mother removed him to Bairut. In stattiiv he was aiH>v(‘ the middle 
size ; his l>eard was thin, his eompluxion tawny, and his hair was usually <ly<*d 
with hinna. His death took place on Sunday, Ute 27th of Safar some say in 
the first Rahi\ A. 11. 1.')7 slanuarv, A»I). 777), at the town of Bain'il. Hi: 
tomb is in a village called Hantus, situated outside the gate of Bairut and iiiha- 
hited solely by Muslims. He lies buried in the kibbi of the mosipie, but the 
[leople of the place do hot know who Is interred theitr;,lliey gierely say . “ Ih-re 
“ rcjMiscs a man u|K)n whom the divine light des«'en<h».’' it is only {mVsoiis of 
education who an* aware of the real fact. A jMiet deplon-ddiis deaili in iIkx- 
lilies : 

May genial rains descend each evening on the tomb in Syria whose ravily contains 
al-AuzAif a tomb w'hich contains a mountain of legal knowled^’e! blessings on that 
tomb from Him who knoweth, and who worketh good! The woild olfenHi itself to 
him, but he turned away in pious abnegation; (Mi, with what resolution ! 

It is stated by the luifiz Ibti Asakir, in his History ol Damascus, that al-Aii/.ai 

went into a bath at Bairut, and the master of the estahiishmeni happcniiif; to Im 

called awayqn some business, Iwked the door. When he returned, he w»*iit in 

and found al-Auzai dead, with his left hand placed under his <-heek and his face 

turned towaids Mekka. Others, relate that it was his wife who lo<-ked the,-;, 

dcKir unde«gne(|ly, and that Said Ibn Abd al-Aziz ordenrd her to |el free a slave 

in e;fpiation of her fault . — Auzdi means 6 c/o/u/(n^ to Auzda, which is a branch o{ 

a<tribe in Yemen called Zu Kalaa. Others state that his aueestor Aiizna lie- 
• • 

longed to the trilu.* of Ilamdaa,^and that Jus real name was Martliad llni Zaid. 
Som^again say that al-Auzaa is a village near Damasirus on the road proceeding 
from the Gat^of al-Faradis, and that he drew his surnapie from tlieuce; it is 
true, say they, that he wsyi not a native of the place, liut he resided there for 
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some time, having been one of the captives ipade by the Moslims yiiien they 
iirst sulidued Yemen. — Bair&i is a village on the .coast of Syria ; the FYaidts 
lofk it from the Moslims on Friday the 1 0th of Zd ’1-Hijja, A. H*. 593 (A. D. 
1193 


ii) Thin flinch ftfiemt to have Itten in the fici(;^h|}Ourhoo(l of lianra* 

(2) Ilik&a or Itikiia 'i-Kalb, an ('iienitivc canton fituatcd between Baalbek, Einessa, and Damafctu, is well 
wAtffred and rontains a great number of YiHatfeM.--^(J^ardtfd.) See also Ab(^ *l-<Fedk*s Geography, Arabic 
test, page 40, note, and the tranilatiori by M. Keinaud, page 49. 


IBJN Af^KASlvi AL-MALIKI. 

Ahil ATkI Allah^AI>(l ^r-Kahinan ihii al>Ka»iin Ibn Hhalid Ibn JunHa, sur- 
naiii<d*&M)(aki, l>y rif'buof adoption, was a doctor of the sect of Malik, and 
not less distiiigiiislicd for bis knowledge of the law than for his severe self-mor- 
tiiicalion. Il<^ studied jurisprudence under Malik artd other teachers (»f the 
same c)>och, and In^ continued, during the space of twenty years, to follow Malik 
as a pupil. On tlK* death of that imam, his disciples studied with great profit 
under Ibn al-Kasim. lie is the author of the Mudamr.ana (uTitlrti rnilecdon), 
containing the doc4}'ines [leculiar to the Malikilcs, and esteemed by them as one 
of their very best works on (he subject. He gave lessons to Suhniin hi juris- 
prudence. His birth is placed diversidy, in the years 132, 133, and 128 (A. D. 
T'lT) i; he died at Old Cairo on the eve of Friday, the 7rti of Safqr, A. H. 191 
(Deceinlicr, A. I). 80l»\ and was interred in the cemetery outside the gate ol' 
the Lesser KarMa, opjMisite to the tomb of As^ihab, the Malikite doctor. I have 
visited those iiwo monuments, .which are situated near the ^ty wall. — Otaki 
means helmujiwj to f/ir OtnkA Ihc liberated) ; these people were not all'^' the 
same tribe ; somfe lM*ing descendwl fix>m Hajar of \pte tribe oft Hirayar ; oiIkts 
from Saad al-Ashijra; others again frtnn the Mo^aritc tribe of Kinana, etc. The 
great majority of tliem.midod at Old Cairo, and the Abd ar*Rabman o^'wbom 
we are now speaking ;K'as a mairla to ^ubaid, Ibn al-Harith al-Otaki, who him> 
self drew his descent from* Hajar of Ifimyar. * Abd ,Abd Allah al-Kudai says : 
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“ The tribes which setded in the Zdhir (baf-k grounds) of Cairo were the Otaka ; 

“ thfe^ body of people consisted of Itands belonging to various irilx's, which 
“ waylaid thft persons who went to visit Uie Prophet. In consequence ftf 
“ this conduct, he sent an expedition against them and had tfiein all hrouglit 
“ to him prisoners; he then gave them their lilierly, and for th/i reason 
“ they were called tlie Otakd (! }.” “ Wher/ Amr Ibn al-Aiisi conquered Misr, 

“ an event which took place on Friday, tJie lirsl of Muharram, A. H. ‘JO 
“ December, A. D. 640), the Olak^ were with him and formtHl a portion of 
“ the People of the Standard. Thes<' were so denoniinaO'd for th«* following 
reason ; The Arabs of each trilic had taken a distinctive standard, hut some 
“ of the triljcs were in such small numl)ers that a standard could not he 
“granted to them; on which Amr Ibn al-Aiisi said: ‘j^shall es^ahlish a 
“ ‘ standard Insariiig t]ic nann* of no particular tribe, and it shall he yoin 
“ ‘ rallying [mint.’ They consented to his pi‘o|M)sal, and the title. of the 
“ People of the Standtfrd became a general denomiiialion (jor llu'in all, and 
“ such was the name by which tln^y were designated on the muster-roll. When 
“ Alexandria was taken, Amr returned to Fostal, and the did'ert'nl trify's marked 
“ out the groumls where they intendtxl to build their dwellings. Tin* ()tak:i 
“ arrivcxl afterwaivls, hut not finding buiiding-nKun where the People of tin- 
“ Standard had laid out their settlement, they made a complaint to Amr on iJic 
“ subject, and Aloawia Ibn Iludaij (2 ), who was director of the works, advised ."I 
“ them to settle outside the other trilms and call the sjmt where they fixed tln-ir 
‘‘ residence. az-Zdhir (the outside . They adopu*d his counsel, and they then 
“ l)ecanie known by the name of the People of the Zdhir." All this is taken 
from a Khital^ or to[Klgraphieal description of (iairo, by Abil Amr iMuhainmad 
Ibn Yusuf Ibn Yakub at-Tujibi '‘'•i) ; it is a useful pure of information and necc^- 
sary to lu*. known, for which reason 1 am induced to give it. 


vl) The dution wbidi foltowf U lik«i from another work. 

Thii name is geikcraily fouiid writteo Mhmiaij ^jiaa.^buliU tni« ortliogrspby if giviin by AbA 

in the Bohr under the year 03.— .^bA ?iioaini Mon'^ia ibn Iludaij Ibn 4ofiti, a meinber of ihr trib«* 

of TujlW a branch of that of hioda, joined the suitdard of Muhammad ^td prefrut at tlic* tating of 
Mekka. When Amr Ibn ab-AAst got potfesfion of Aletandria, it oas ibn Iludaij obom he difpafrtied oitb 
the neoi to the khdlif (hnar. He lost an eye tn an eijjledUion agiirift the ^'uhiarii, und<*ffaken by Ibn Abi 
*f-6arh. A. B. $1. He emmnanded Ahree eipldiibna Into Wcftem Africa in A. H. 31, 31, and 40. He on* 
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one of the chief |Mirtiiiafiii of OthmAn, and, on the death of that khatif, he fought against the troops of Ali 
nnd slew Muhammad the son of Abd Bakr. In A.H. 45, the klMlif Moawla named him goremor of 
fowards the end of 49, he returned to the East and held other Important posts under the same prince. He 
iliei A. H. (A. D, az-Zdkhir; an-Nujdm at-Zdhira; Journal for February. 

IMI.) 

(3) This U the same historian noticed in vol. I. page 399, note (2). I should have there observed that the 
<latc of his aeaiii as given by JJajji Khalifa is fali(?. Instead of 246, he must have intended to 'OTite 346, and 
liie fact is that Ah6 'l-MahAsirf notices the dcatf of a hd^t named Muhammad Ibn Yak6b Ibn Tus6f, who 
died ill that year. Hut this person was a native of NaisapAr, a client to the Omaiyides, and he bore the sur- 
iianie of Ahd 'l-AhhAs; here is therefore a double error committed by Hajji Khalifa, Ad-Dahabi in his Annals 
0 . iiionj satisfactory, he says under the year 350: “In the month of Shaww&l of this year died AbO Omar Mu- 
“ harniTiad Ibn Yftsuf Ibn Yakhb Ibn llafs Ibn Yftsuf Ibn Nusair al-Kiiidi, the author of the history of Egypt ; 
“ at the ago of 67 years.'* Urn KhallikAn In this place gives him the surname of Tujthi, not of Kindi: hut 
this dinictiUy is tmWy got over; the tribp of Tujib being descended from that of Kinda by the following line; 
Kinda, Ashras.^as-SokiJin, Sabtb, Ashras, Tujib.— -I must observe that in the revised edition of Hajji Khalifa^ 
test, MS. of ^the. Jtib. du iloi. fonds Schulz, Ab6 Omar's death is placed in A. H. 350 ; the foregoing obser- 
\ations are therefore completely borne out. 


AIUJ S11I.AIMAN A!)-I)ARAM. 

Abi'i Suiaiinan Alxl ar-Raliiiian Ibn Ahmad Ibii Atiya al>Ansi \'.d-Daraiii, a 
celebrated for Ids nior(iru‘d life and one of the tnrn of the path (1), held 
an einineiil rank ajnonp the holy ascelies, and was one ol those who were the 
most successfnl in their efl’orts to attain the ('omniunion with the divinity! 
A saying of his was : “ He who doelli good works by day is protected (by 
“ Prorldetiee) dnrinff the idghl, and he who docth gobd work^ by night is 
“ protected during the day.” He said also ; “ When a man seriously ir- 
“ nounces his lusts, Alnughty God rt'moves them fixtin his heart ; and He 
“ would he «t(to just to ])unisl) a heart for the lusts left in jt (by Hiimelf . " 
He said again : “The best of works is to resist the passions of one’s ^'nd. ' 
He related also *as hdhtws ; “I was saying my ^aily task of prayer, wIk'h 
“ sletrp overcame me, and Indioid ! a maidtjn of paradise stood befoiv me, 
“ a^d said : ‘ Thou sIch^h.*sI, and yet I have hetm brought up for thee iiiiHer the 
“shelter of curtains, during live hui^red years!'” He pronounced a great 
number of fine maxims, ii is death htippened in A.yH. 205 (A. D. 820-1), or 
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A. H. 215 . — Ami means bdon^ing to the tribe of .4fw, who was iho son of 
Malik Ibn Odod; it is a branch of the tribe of Madhij. — Ddrdni means belonging 
to Ddriya ; D&riya is a village in the Ghiita or cultivated country around Dainsft- 
cus ; this relative adjective is formed irregularly. 

(t) See vol. I. p«ge J89. 


AL-FURANI 

AbA ‘1-Kasim AM ar-Rahman Ibn Muhainniacl Ibn Ahmad Ibn Furan al- 
Furlini was a native of Marw and chief doctor of the Shafites in that j'ily. He 
was profoundly learne<r in the dogmas of n^ligion and^the dn^elopments^of the 
law. His master in jurisprudence was Abii Rakr al-Hninal as-Shiishi. He com- 
posed works on the dogmas of the faith, on the den trines of his sect, oiuthe |K»inls 
of controversy subsisting between his sect and the others, 04 dialectics, and on 
tlie different religions and sci'fs. Being then appointed the chief ol the Sliafite 
community, -^he fdled che land with disc iples. In explaining Ihe dm lrinc^s of as- 
vShafi, he treated some portions of them in a manner jx’culiar to himself and de- 
noting great soundness of judgment. On these d<H‘triiu*s he chrw up an instriu’- 
live treatise, cntitUxl alrlhdna the eluridntum ; and I heaixl one of the leariu»d 
say that when the Imam al-Haramain was a hoy, he? went to al-Fiirani’s lessons ; 
but, on accoiyit of his*yoiJth, his remarks and observations did not m*<*ive from 
his master the attention which tliey desened : from that time he always pre- 
served a feeling of rancour against al-Ftirani, and it was he whom he had in 
vie^' each time tie says in his Nihdyct dl^MdtUab i A ccrluifi uuihffr xuyM fUf onA 
bAtis miitaken^ which words he always follows up by an attack. Al-fnrani 
died at Marw, in the month of Ramadan,, A. H. 401 (Juiuv/uly, A. Ib 1009) 
at the age of seventy-three yeai^. The Alid al-Ghalir al-Firisi mention.H 
liim irf his Stdkg or continuation of ^alrUdktm Ihn al^ltaii History of Naisa- 
pjir. _ < < ig a relative adjective fprhied from Jtilran, the name of his 
great-grandfatlier/' Su(^h is the obserVation made by as-Samani. 
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ABU SAAD AL-MUTAWALLI. 


Ahii Saad Alid ar-Rahman the soh of Muhammad (whose real name was Ma- 
inun s tlX; son of Ali (w of Ibrahim it is said}, and surnamed al-Mutawalli, was 
a doctor of llic sect of Us-Shafi aiidia native of Naisapur. To his great learning 
he united a profound spirit of piety; the rectitude of his conduct was not more 
adtnin^d than the scrupulous care with which he investigated legal questions ; 
and in doguialic theology, juris[)rudencc, and controversy he displayed abilities 
of tJie hi{'hest order. On thc! death of the mUaikh Ahii Ishak as-Shirazi, he was 
appointed professor in tin; Ni/ainiya College at Ba;;hdad ; hut towards the close 
<»f the yt«r 470 (A« J). 10S4), he was^kupei-sedcd by Ahu Nasr Ihn as-Sahhagh, 
the niithur of the Shdniil, who thus Idled that post a second time(1) hut was 
again nuuoved from it in th<^ following year, when Ahii Saad al-Mutawalli 
was I't^instated nial couRntn'd to hold it till his d(‘ath.* in tiie supplement to 
AhO Ishak as-Shirazi's TitimMi, or Classification of the Juriseonsnits, which vvas 
written hyAhu aImI Allah Mnhannnad IhiiAlid al-Malik al-IIamadani, this author 
says: “Ahmad Ihn Salama i\u' tiiuhtaxlb ('2; iidated to me as follows: M’hcn 


“ Ahu Saad al-Mutawalli took his seat as professor, on the death of onr xliaikh 
“ (incaning Ahu Ishak as-Shir;izi), (he jurisconsults disapproved \»f his sitting 
“ in the place which had been occupied by their former doctor, and wished 
“ that he had giU'ii a mark of defemici* to his predecessor by sitting lower. 
“ Their fecliiujs on the subject did not esca|M‘ the ]H*netration of Ahu vSaad, and 
“ he said to (hem: ‘ Know Unit, during the course of my life, two events only 
“ ‘ gave me pleasure; the first, that I came from heyoiurthe Oxus and entered 
“ ‘ Sarakhs iii garments niiich ii.sed and not such as an: worn by persons of 


“ ‘ learning : I then went to the conference held by Ahu ’l-IIarith Ihn Ahi 
“ * ’1-Fadl as-Sarakh.si and sat* down behind his pupils : th«y then di^isscd 
“ * a question, and 1 spoke upon it and made ohje^'tious ; when it came to my 


“ * turn to speak again, Ahu ’UlhV'ith bid me come forward and I ql>eyed* I 


“ * again spoke in my turn, and he tidd me to«draw nearer, till at last he called 
“ * me to him and sealed me by his side ; he tiien stopd up witli me aild ad- 


“ • mitted me into life number of his«diseiples. On this occasion I was over- 
■ ‘ ‘ powered with joy. The second eircumstltnce wkioh gave me pleasure was. 
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“ ‘ to be Judged worthy of succc^ing our shaikh Abu Ishak, which is the great- 
“ ‘ Sidelight and favour 1 could ever hope lo enjoy.’ ” A number of eminent 
jurisconsults diiilshed their studies under him ; he himself had studied the law at 
Marw' under Al)t!i ’1-Kasim Abd ar-Rahman al-Fui‘ani (see page 89\ at Mai w 
ar-RAd under the Kadi Husain, and at Bokhara under Abu Sahl Alynad Ihii 
Ali ’I-Abiwardi (3). He learned also tlie T^ditions, atyi composed a work on 
jurisprudence, entitled Tatimmat al-lh^nn, intended to form the compicliou of 
his master al-Furani's treatise, the IMna, hut he did not live lo finish il. It only 
went as far as the chapter on punishments, hut was terminaltHl aflerwaids by 
the joint lalmurs of some doctors, one of whom, Ahi\ 'l-Fuluh Asaad ul-ljli has 
lieen already noticed (vol. 1. page 191). They did. not, however, follow the plan 
nor attain the object of the original aulltor, who hjtd colleetwl into diat treatise 
legal questions of the rare.sl occurrence, and cxtraonlinary cases, scarcely ever to 
Ik; found in any other hook. Al-Muiawalli comjx>sed also a short hut very in- 
structive treatise on the division of inheritances, and ^ic dnjw up a system of 
controversy containing the indication of the difl’erent •manners in which* «|ues- 
tions may be discussed. Another of his works is a short ircat^SM; on the dogmas 
of the Moslim faith. All his writings are highly instructive. Ih* was horn at 
Naisapur, A.H. 420 (A.H. lO.'M-.') , some say A, II. 427 ; he died at Baghdad on 
the eve of l^iday, the 18th of Shawwal, A. II. 478 ' Fehiviary, A. I). 1080 ,' 
and was inicrrwl in the cemetery at the Ahre/. Gate. — I do not know for what 
reason he received the surname of al-Mataualli, neither dqas as-Samani men- 
tion it. 


'D .See vol. i. pk^e 11. and the lite uf Ibn at-SabblKh in thu volume. 

See vol. I. page 37S. 

'3) Abb Sabi Ahmad Ibn Ali 'l-Abt«ardi «a| a dortor of the Shalile lect, but little elie i« known of him 
tbalkwhal I* here indirated by Ibn Khalliktn. The author of the Tab’Mt lu-ShAfiyin placM hii death, h* 
conjectuv", between A. II. 460 and 400. 
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FAKHR AD-DlN IBN ASAKIR THE JURISCONSULT. 

Abii MansAr XM ar-Rahnian Ibn Muhammad Ibn a)-Hasan Ibn Hibat Allah 
Ibn AlKiyAllaii Ilm al-IIu»ain ad-Dimishki (native of Danmcus^f surnamed Fakhr 
► ad-diii (glory of the faith ^ and gcn^"ally known by the appellation of Ibn AsAkir 
al-Fakili (the jurieconmlt), was a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, and the most 
eminent |>crson of that age for his learning and piety. He studied jurispru- 
(Icnt^c under Kutb ad>din Abd ’l-Maali Masud an-Naisapuri (a shaikh whose life 
will be found in this work), and derived great profit from his tuition during 
the period in which he lived with him as a pupil. He then married the daugh- 
ter of his master, and, confiding in his«own alniities, he professed for some time 
at Jorusalein and Damascus. Many oi those ^ho attended his lessons and com- 
plelcd thidr studies under him rose to distinction as imams of great talent. 
The legaT opinioijB who'll he gave as a md/li were hbid in high esteem for 
their ^•*drr<•etne88. He was brother’s son to the Mfz Abu ’l-Kasim Ali Ibn Asa- 
kir, author of the history of Damascus. This family products! a number of 
mcti eminent for Oieir learning and for the exalted posts which tlicy (ill^. 
Fakhr ad-din was horn, to the best of my opinion, A. 11. SfiO (A. D. 1155-6 , 
and a note in his* own handwriting states that his birth took place in that 
year (1). lie died at Damascus on Wednesday, the 10th of Rajah, A. H. 020 
( August, A. D. li‘^:i). I have visited his tomb, which is situated in tlie Ceme- 
tery of the SAIis, outside Damascus. 


(1) It m«]r b« p«rc«ived that IhU l«l paiMRC added fubtequently. In the aalograph, it is written in 
iho margin. 


ABU I^KXSIM AZ-ZAJJAJI. 

Abd ’l-Kasim Abd ar-^ahman Ibn Ishak az-Zajjaji w'as an inhabitant oCBagh- 
dad from his early yvutli, hut by his^birtli jie belonged to Nahaweiid, 
was also the native place Of his family. He«was a, master of the highest ao- 
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ihority in the stance of gramniai:, ou which subject he wrote his Kit^b al-Jtimal 
ai-Kubra (the greater colleetiou}, which is an instructive work, but exiendtHl to 
too great a I6n^ by the number of examples. He learned grammar froA 
Muhammad Ibn al-Abbas al-Yazidi, Abd fiakr Ibn Duraid, and Abu Bakr Ibn 
al-AnbIri ; he bad been also the private pupil of Ahd Ishak Ibrahim/Ibn :is- 
Sari az-Zajjaj (tee his life. vol. /. page 28), {fd from this circumstance he ob- 
tained the surname of az-Znjjdji. Grt'at numl)cr8 profited by bis tuition and 
flnished their studies under him at Damascus, where bo bad fixed his residence. 
His death took place in that city, in the month of Rajah, A. H. 337 ^ January, 
A.D. 949); some say, but erroneously, in A.H. 339, or in Ramadan, A.H. 34l). 
It has been stated also that be died at Tilierias. (/■ have since discovired that) he 
left Damascus in company with Ibn al-IIaritb, the administrator of ilic estates 
belonging to the Ikbshidc family (1), and (that) he died at Tiberias. His work, 
the JutiuUj is most instructive, and none ever studied it without tieriving great 
profit from the iiiformatfon it conveys. It is said ibatlte coinyosed it at Mekka, 
and that on finishing each chapter, he went seven times I'oiind the Kaal^^ pray- 
ing the Almighty to paidoii his sins and I'endcr bis book usdTul to ^lose who 
rca|l it. 


(1) Th« Ikbshidp prince AnAjAr wan then reigning in Egypt under the tutomhip of the celebrated KAfrti, 
He held hu authority over that country and Syria by right of tti act of corUirmation Uiued by the khalif id 
Baghdad, ar-Kiidi.— the life of Kkfhr.) 


IBN \LNU6 THE HISTORIAN. 

Abii Said Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi ’1-lIa.san Ahmad Ibn Abi Mdsa Yunus Ilm 
Al)d al-^la Ibn Musa Ibn ftlaisara Ibn Ha^s Ibn Ilaiyan as-Saflafi was a native 
of Egypt, a traditionist and an historian. The infoiTiiation which he had at- 
quired* respecting eminent men, his acquaintance with the works in which thcii- 
history was set forth, and the coiyectnc^ of the facts which he adduces from 
personal knowledge, entitl^ him to the Highest confidence. He composed two 
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Egyptian histories^ — the greater, containing the lives of natives of that country; 
and the less, giving an aci’ounl of the most remarkable foreigners hy whdin it 
Mias visited. These works display no inferior talent, and have been conti- 
nued, on the salne plan, by Abu M-Kasim Yahya Ihn Ali al-Hadrami (i). Abu 
Saad wa^ a grandson of Yunus Ibn AM al-Aala, one of as-Shafi’s most distin- 
(piished dis<*i|>Ies and ^ transmiMei^of that imam’s modem sayings (2); we shall 
give his life in lijis work. Ibn Yunus died on Sunday, the 26th of the latter 
Jiiiiiada, A. 11. M7 (Sejitember, A.D. 958); the funeral prayers were said over 
him the next day by Abu ’l-Kasim Ibn Haj^jaj, and the following elegy was com- 
|K>sed on his death by the graiTunat ian and prosodist Abu Isa AM ar-Rahman 
Ibn Ismail Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Sulaiinan al-Khaulani al-Khashshab, who was a 
native of Egypt ; 

By thy hooks and ihy lessons thou hast spread learning Ihroughoiil the world (3), and 
after j hnf^jiy life thou art Ix^i'onie one of the lamented. And we, AbA Said! shall not 
relax our dutiful effor(% till thy works, coiifirniing aud correUing [ihe itatement$ of hisio- 
have ol)tain(xl a wide renown. In writing history, thy ardour did not cease, till 
Ihy name appeanxl t<» uh, enn‘{;istered in its annals. I have inscribed this fatal dale on 
my iiii/Hl and Vrilten it in my pages, that he may know it who records my death, if it 
hap[>(‘n that I leave a liieinl t(» n^grel me (V). Thou hast ilisplayed a slamlard l(» 
make kinnvii llieMame of those \>ho dwell in Egypt, and hast set it up on the has of 
their merit (5). Thou hast revealed tlieir glory, [to ttu/fsisf) among mankind as long as 
the voice of the Ivrlliwlov^^ is heard (6) resouniliiig in the groves. Thou liasl pointed out 
their brilliant {;enins; thou hast selected the eminent (7); men whose talents attract iii> 
veslignlioii. Thou hast spread the fame of the illustrious dead, and they still live in 
the noti<a»s whei^in thou tracesl their descent ; mentioned thus, they seem not to have 
i\m\, INoble (pialities oblige to noble deeds; and in thee, O Abd ar-Uahmilii ! thesi 
qualities were Krmly im[)lanled. Thou art now hidden from our eyes; and let the world 
firodiiee the greatest man it may, he loo must disappear. Such are death's doings : 
lie never spares him who is cherished by his friends. 

Sadafi means helomjiny U) the fribe of m-Sadif^ the son of Sahl, a great braneh 
of tlu* tribe of Ilimyai*, whieli settled in Efjypl. This relative adjective is pnv 
iiouneed witfi an a in the seeobd syllable, although the w^ord*froni whit^i it is 
derived has tliat^ syllabit* willi an i ; it is thus aisp with Natmri^ derived from 
Vammi, and such is indeinl the general nile {when the primitive has an t in 
the second syllable). [It mnst however M ivmarked Uiat as-Sadif is sometimes 
pmnounced <w-iSgdii/'.]~Al)u Isa AM ar-Rahman, author of the verses just 
given, died in the m6nth of Safar, XM. 366 (October, A.D. 976' 
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(1) According to Hajji Khai^ FludgeFs edition, voMi. page 148, Abd ’l-K4«lro Yahya Ibn Ali aMIadranii, 

Bumambd al-Tabbin, died A.H. 416 (A.D. 1035-6). In the same page, line 7, is a double error, as instead 
of Ibn Yusuf Jb^!-rahman Bm Jhmsd Sufi nc must read ibn Yunus Abd-ft^rahman Brn Ahmfui 
Sadifi; it being, in fjet, the same person ishose fife is here giren by tbii KbalUk4ii. ^ 

(2) See vol, I. page 374, note (3). 

(3) in the autograph manuscript, tno different readings are given of this first fiemistich; that of the te\i 

runs thus: \h jJLI “Thou hast sr»read thy learning abroad, east and west; * ibr 

other, inserted in the margin, runs as follows: Lj “Thou hast niadr tin 

“ knowledge clear to others by thy w ritten works and rendered il aercssible by thy esfdaiiations ’ The teazl - 
ing which 1 followed is giteti by al-YAfI in his Annals. 

(4) For the autograph has if the latter reading be adopted, the translatiun of the v»*r!»t 

should run thus; “That he may know* it who records my death, if indcetl I he deemed worthy of nulice ’ 

(3) In this verse Ibn Khallik4n writes the verse then signifies: “ Ihou hast displaced a sinndnrd to 

“ honour the merit of those who dwell in Egypt, (a standard) firmly set up.” 

(6) For O^jiyw the autograph has The mettniiig is then; ‘* As long as;iji(' cooing d the turifi-^ 

‘ dove resounds in the groves.” 

(7) Here the autograph has for ; the sense is the sarm*. 


IBN AL-Aj\BABI the guammabian. 

AIhi l-Barakal Alxl ar-Baiiinaii Ilin Al»i 'l-Wala Miihaiiiiiiail ll>ti Ohaid Allah 
Ihn Ahi Said al-Anhari iht; {'lamniariaii, snrnaincd Kain'd ad.idiii f pvrfnUuit tij 
relUjionj, was one of the most dis(iii;;uislK‘d masters in the scieiK e he jir«dessed. 
Fi'Oin his early youth till the time of his death he resided at Baf'hdud, when* ht 
studied, at the Niz/lmlya eollefje, the system of jiirisprmlenee peeuliar to the 
Shafitc sect, and gave lessons in grammar, lie learned [dtilology from Ahd 
Mansur (MauhAb) Ihn al-Jawaliki ond had lived as a piivaie pupil with the 
nhartf \\m ’l-Saad|it Ifihat Allali Ihn as-Shajari k), undej- wIiom* (iiUion he made 
great progress and attained a profound knowledge of philology. His own les- 
sons were, attended hy great numlters who afterwards he<*ame Vonspiemtus for 
their learning, and with some of ^whom I was acquainted. He is the author el 
a granrt n atical worit, easv to be understood and highly intitrueiive, entitlwl Atr/lr 
ai-AnUfiya ($eereU of the Arabic latifjyeuje ; ,hfe comfKvsed also another tfeatisc on 
the same subject, bearing t^e title .of al-Mtz&n the h/llnnre . In a third work. 
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whtcli, though short, is comprehensive, he gives a chronological list (Tabdsdtj ol 
the literary men, both ancient and modem. All his productions are replete with 
Kiformation, and his personal instructions were, by divine favour, so highly 
sui^cessful that none ever received them without rising to distinction. Towards 
the close of his life, he renounced the world and worldly society, and shut 
liiniseir up in his chamber that ^le might pass his time in study and prayer; 
thus holding to the last a most praiseworthy conduct. His birtli took place in 
the mouth of the latter Rabl, A. II. .513 (July-August, A.'D. 1119), and his 
tlcath on the eve of Friday, the 9lh of Shaban, A.II. 577 (December, A.D.1181), 
at Baghdad, lie was interred at the Abrez Gate, in the mausoleum erected over 
the grave of Abu Ishak as-Sbirazi. — Anhdri means belongiwf to al-Anbdr^ which 
is a town V)f great antiquity situated ou the Euphrates, at the distance of ten pa- 
r asangs from Baghdad. It was so called because the Kisra (or Persian king) had 
established granaries (andbir) theit?. Andbir is the plural of anbdr, which is 
itself the |»lural (jf Nibr, 


,1) The liT‘ of Ihii al-JawAltki and Ibn aa-Sbajari are giYfii in this work. 


ABE L-FARAJ IBN AL-JAEZI. 

The luifiz Abd ’l-Faraj Ibn aUJauzi, siirnainetl Jamal a<l-din Jhc beauty of reli- 
gion , a celebrated preacher, a doctor of the sect of Ibn- Hanital and a native of 
Baghdad, was a member of the tril>e of Taim,a branch of that of Koraish, and a 
des('endant of the khalif Abit Bakr; he tlvrefore bore tlu* appellations of al- 
Korashi, at-?'aimi, and al-Bakr\. His geuealog)' is traced up m follows: Ab’ii 'I- 
Faraj Abd ar-Rahman Ihn Abi '1-lIasaii Ali Ibii Muhammad Ibn Ali lbI^ Obaid 
Allah Ibn Abel* Allah Ibn llummada Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibii Jaafar 

I 4 

al-Jauzi Ibn AIhI Allah Ibn al-Kasim Ibn an-Nadr Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Al)d Allah Ibn Abd ar-Rahiuan Ibn al-Ka^m Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr 
as-Siddik : the rest of the ancestry is well known (1 }. Ibn al-Jauzi was the most 
learned man of his lime,' iJie ablest traditionist and tlic first preacher of that 
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epoch. He composed works on a variety of subjects, and one of tliem, the ZM 
al-Mastr Ilm it-Tafnir (prmfisiom for the journey, hrifty a treatise on tlu seience 
koranic interpiriation), forms four volumes and contains many novel facts aiul 
observations. He wmte also numerous treatises on the Traditions, and a jjicai 
historical \yprk, entitled al-Muntazim {the reaularly arrau(jed\ Anotbi r of bis 
productions, the MamhUt [fimjmes ^ in four volumes, contains all the false ti‘a- 
ditions rc*lative to iMubainmad. He eoinposal also the Tnlklh FuliAm Alil il- 
Athar { fruelification of the intellert^ fur the use of those u ho are eiajayed /w /nx/ori- 
ral researches) ‘2 , which is drawn up <m the plan of Ibn Kutaiba's Kitdh a/- 
Madrif. We shall close this list by merely slalinj; that liis works are to(» iiunu*-^ 
runs to be counted. Tlu* ({uantity of sheets which he wn^tt* with bis own 
hand was very {;reat, but people exafjijeraV when tlu*y sa\ tlniWon siiimniiif; up 
the number (if kinrihns 3 wriiten by him and taking into ac'connt iht* lcnf»th ol 
bis life, if the former b<* di\idcd by tlu* latter, it will |jive nine karrdsiis a-dav ; 
but thi.s is a result (*\traordiiiary, that it (*an hardly 1)C adifiitted by aj^v r(*a> 
soiiable man. It is rt*lat(*d also that tlu* paiiiij^sof tlu*^ir<*d-pens w ith whic h lu* 
wrote tlu* Traditions w(*re fjathcred up and IVu incd a lar(;e lu*a|> ; tlu‘sS»*, in pur- 
siiaiic(* to bis last ord(*rs, w<*re (*m[»loycd to h(*at tlu* water for- washiufj his cor|».sc, 
and (here was ev<‘n more than euou.<;h for the pur|K)s<*. He (oinposed some, 
pretty vcrs(*s* and the lollowiiijj, in which lu* addres.ses the |M*oplc of Itafjlidad, 
were rep(*at(*d t(» nu* by a per.soii <»f talent . 

There are people in Irak for whom I f<*(*l no frieiulHhip, Init niy excuse is this: tlusi 
hearts are foi'm(»d of churlishness. Thi‘\ listen with admirafiem to the winds of a 
stranger, but those of their own townsmen attract no attention. If a ruMglihour pro « 
fited by the j^ater whifli flowtd from the roofs of tlmir houses, tlH*y would turn the spout 
ill another direction. And when r eproached, their excuse is : l liat tlu* voice* of tlu* sorifj- 
stress has no char ms f(»r the tribe to which she behnres 

The cpiantily oS verses w bu ll be coin|KiM*d isTver y ?;ieat. At tlTi* assemblies 
which met to bear liiin prcaiji, be bad ociasionally to answer ipicsfioris ad- 
dreSsed tojiim, and this be 'did with {;rcat read i ness of wit. It is related that 
on a dispute lK*twecn the Sunnit»fs and Shiites (if fta;;bdad about the relative 
incrils of Abu Bakr and Ali, luith [larties a(jreird to abidi* 1 m tlu* opinion of tlu* 
shaikh Abu ’1-Faraj ; they in conse(|ueriec drptiletJ a person who (jueHtioned liini 
on the subject when lie waii seati»4 in the preai lier's chair. The reply wlii(‘b 
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be made bears in Arabic two different meanings ; the first, that the best of them 
^as he whose daughter was married to the other mhn ; and the seamd, that the 
best of them was he wiio had married the daughter of the other man (5). He 
then withdrew promptly lest he should be questioned farther, and the Sunnites 
said : “'H«; means Ahti Bakr, because his daughter Aaisha was married to the 
“Prophet.” — “Nay,’’ said the skiites, “he means Ali, because Fatima the 
“ Prophet’s daughter, was married to him.” The answer was certainly very 
cl<!ver ; had it even been the result of long reflexion and deep consideration, it 
would have been admirable, but coming as it did, without any previous prepa- 
ration, it was still more so. It would Ik; too long to enumerate the particular 
tjircumstances in which his character and talents appt;ared to great advantage. 
His birth is iilactfd* by approximation in A.H. 508 (A. D. 1114-5); but some ac- 
counts refer it to the year 510; he died at Baghdad on the eve of Friday, th«“ 
1‘2th ofJtamadnn, A.H. .597 (June, A. D. 1‘iOI ), and was interred at the gate 
of Ha*‘h. lli.s Rlthcr’s death took place in 514 (A. D, 1120-1 . — Jauzi mean.*! 
helmigmj to thr jtprt of al-Janz, which is a well-known place (O' 


i 

(1) TliP khflilf Ahd linkr Abel Allah Iho aoii of Abd KiihAru OthmAn Ibn AAmir Ibii .Ainr Ibn Kaab Ihn 
Soad Ibii Taitti Ibii Alurra Ibii Kaab Ibn LuwAi Ibn (ibAlib Ibn Fihr Koraisli.-^lSpe KospgartPn's Tabari, 
Kim. 11. pago 

(2) (lopicH of the Ural volumr of thin laork are not rare. It eontaiii.s a short arroiint of Muhammad and hi> 
principal rompanionii, of the other companions, of the TAbIs, and of the early traditionists, etc. 

(3) The kurrAia generally contains twenty pages. Arabic, Persian, and Turkish books are composed ,<d 
kurrAiat in the same manner as European books are composed of sheets. 

(4) (lonseqtieiitly a stranger would amuse them better. In the printed te\t arc two typographical fault.**. 

for woyJI and for 

(5) It is impossible to turn an English phrase so as to convey the double meaning which the original Ara- 
bic here iinolves. 

(6) The author of the MarAsid notices a region called the river of al^aux, situated between Alep(^ and 
al*nira, and containing a great number td* villages and gardens; but the port of fl^aui was probably the 
name of a wharf on the banks of the Tigris, in or near Daghdad. 
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AS^UHAILI. 

Abu ’bKasim, sumamed also Abu Zaid, AM ar-Rahmau al-Khatliami as-^ 
Suhaili was the son of the khatih. or preacher, Abii Muhanunad Abd Allah, thr 
son of ihe khatib Abu Omar Ahmad, ihc sonMf Abd 'Miasan Asbag[h, the son 
of Husain, the sun of Simdun, the son of Ridwan, the son of Fiituh, who was the 
first of the family who came into Spain; ‘‘Such/’ says Ibn Dihya, ** is his 
“ genealof;y as I took it down from his own lips/' This is the celebrated imam 
who composed the eommentaiy on Ibn IliKhdina Si rat ar-Hafn)l^ or Life of (he 
Prophet^ entitled ar-Itaud al-Onnf the (jardens of delhjht 1 . In another work, 
the KitAb at-Tanrif tra I'-lldm hook of infonnatum (unl mdiea(jojis\ lie Jias ehi- 
cidated tlic proper names of d(Mibtfiil prmiunciation or derivation^ contained in 
the Koran. He wrote also the MatAij al-Fikr (olfspritaj of reflexion a treatise 
on the appearance of tlfe Divinity or of th<* IVophet iiiadnsm^s; anothtT, enti- 
tled as^Sirr the mijste7*y\t in whic h he examines why ad-Dapal or Antic inisi) is 
to be blind of one eye, with many other instnielive disijuisitiiTlis. T^ie follow- 
ing^ piece of verse is given by llm Dihya, to whom as-Siihaili jceited it with this 
remark; I and every |>erson who repeated it, when asking a favour from 
“ Almighty God, obtained the fiilltlment of their desire: 

O Thou wh<^ kno^est the secret thoiq^hts o( man! Thou art hi*^ ready support wlien 
misfortune l»efals him. Olhou in whom the afflicted place* their itopes of deliverance! 
Thou to vshoin they address their complaints and fly for rc*lii{;e! Thou, the treasure's ol 
whose bounty are produced by a sob* W4»rd of thine — fiv ! {jraril my pray<*i , for with 
Thee is all noed. My cudy mediator with Thee is my p<»verty, and that is yet nn»n* op-^ 
pressive. joined as it is to tin* need in whicli 1 stand of Thy as-sislance. My only resource 
is now to knock at thy door; and if I am repulsed, at wiint do<»r shall I knock? i) Thou 
whom I implore and whose name I invcike, if Thy bounty b«^ wilhht'ld from me, Thy 
newly creatun*, yet let not Thy tjhiry phin(je a sinner into desfiair; for Thy {jract^ is 
^abundant and Thy bounties are immense. 

He comi>osed a great deal of fKvetry, and as for bis other works, they are re- 
plete with information. He continued in his native place, feading a life ol 
purity and subsisting on very slender means, till the sr)veieign of Monn^-o 
) akdb^fil^MansAr ; heard r)f his merit and invited him to kliai city. On his arri- 
val, he met with a most favourable^ reeepyoYi Ironi the prirnn* ami was treated 
with tlie greatest kindness tiU his death, wTiieh cnrcuriM ali<mt three years after- 
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wards. He was Iwrn at Malafja, A.H. 508 (A.D. 1 1 14-.1 , and he died at Uie city 
of Morom) on Thursday, the 26t}i of Shalian, A.H. «581 '^November, A.D. 1185); 
h^ was interred Che same day at the hour of afternoon prayer. ^ As-Suhaili was 
jleprived of the use of his s'lf'hl.—Kliatfuimi means behriffiny to Khatham Ihn An- 
mar, a fjreaC lril)e so eallefi, Init other d<*rivations are given of this adjective. — 
Suhaili nx^atis h(;longir$j to Suhail,\a village iiejjr Malaga, which received this 
'name, hccaiisf* the only spot in all Spain from which the star Suliail ■ Campxi* 
could he seen was on the summit of a mountain at the foot of which this place 
was situated. — Mdlaga is a {jreat city in Spain ; as-Sainfuii pronoun<’es it Maliga, 
hut erroneously. 


(1) Kitom'ly : The lifihtemiiihed ffardetm : thfit ffardcns whirh h«vp iicvit Lcimi profaiird by the visit of 
any morUil. 

i2) 1( Appears from llajji Khalifa that this is a trontisr on graininar 


Am: MUSLIM AL-KllORASANI. 

Ahu JMiisliin Alxl ar*iLiliniaii the son of INfuslini, sonic say ofOthnian, aU 
Khonisani, was the cliani|)ion and assciior of llic ri{jhts of ihc Aliiiastdcs fo llic 
khalifatc. Acc<1rdin|» to sonic accounts, his name was Ihrahiin the son of 
Ollinian Ihn Yasiir Ihn Sliadus I) Ihn Jiidcrn, a descendant of ttu/urjiuihr Ihn 
Bakhti(;an tin* IVrsian ^*2 ■, hut he clianjjed it to Ahd ar-llahnifin at the desire ol 
Ihrahiin the Ihii Muhnnnnad Ihn Ali Ihn Alid Allah Ihn al-Ahhas Ihn Ahd 
al-Miittalih, who said to him ; ‘‘Change thy name or else our enter|>rise will not 
“ sin‘(*eed/’ — (iod knows if this he true. — His father helongfKl to a village called 
Sanjird, sittlaliul in the canton of Faridin (d ; hut soyie say tlial he wa.s 

a native of Makhwiin, a village three parasangs from Marw. This \illage and 
some olln^rs were his own pn>|K'rt^, and from time to time he ex|K>rled cattle to 
Ki\fa. He then I'ontractcnl to farm the re%eiuie of Faridin, hut at one pt'riod, in 
consequence of his inability to kinqi his engagements, the government agtml sent 
a |>erson to bring him hefoix» the coiyi of iyiministtation. He {lossi^ssc'd at that 
time a slave girl callcHl \1 ashika, whom he had pu;vhased at KAfa and confided 
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lo the care of Azin IbuBundad Ibn Waslijan her, llien prejjnaiu, lie iwk 
with him, and, to avoid mectjng the oflicers em{K>wercd lo make him pay in the 
amount of hlk yearly rent, he proceeded lowaixls Adarhijau. On his wav, l*e 
f)assed through the canton of Falik, when he met Isa Ihn Makil Ilm Omair, the 
brother of the Idris Ihn Makil who was gr^dfather lo Abu Pulaf al-ljli. Me 
stopped with Isa 4or aonie days, aiul had tljcrtu a drcaiv in wlii*-h it seemed Kt 
him that a fire procetKled from his loins and then mounted to the sky, whence 
it illuminated the earth as far as the horizon, afler whieh it fell in an eastern 
direction. He told his dream lo Isa Ihn Makil, wl«) replied: “ I have no doubt 
“ hut that she will hear a l»oy." On quitting his host he went to Adarhijan 
where he died, and his slave brought fiirlh Ahu ]\luslim, who passed his first 
years at the house of Isa. When grown a hoy, Ahi'i Muslim went to the saint 
srhiK)! with Isa's son, and on rinisiiiii(; his stiulios hr atirac trd (;rn(*ral 

attention by the Icarninfj and intelhijenee \vhi<‘h he (lis|)layed at so early an 
a}je. Soon after, Isa Hm IMakil and his brother Edj^is allowed theiF arrears 
with the state to run U|> so hi{;h that (hey avoided 4join{j to the reirhers of 
the revenue at Ispahan, and the admil (o) of that place made the eiremn- 
sta^iXT known to Khiilid Ihn Ahd Allali al-Kasri, (he f];overnor (»f Arabian and 
Persian Irak. Klialid, who was then at Kufa, had them aireste<l and hronfj[hi 
In'lbre hiiUf afler whi<’li he <'ast them into pri.son, \vlM*re (Jiey foiiml a rrin-* 
tioH (ff tknrs Aasim Ihn Vuinis al-Ijli, eoiilined for .some misdeed. Pre- 
viously to this, l.sa had sent Ahit Muslim to hrin;; him ti^i* crops from the 
terrilorv of a certain villajje in (he canton of Palik. On his way hack, Ahn 
Muslim reeeiM’d information of his patron's imprisonment, on whieh he sold 
all the corn jie was hriiijjiiif; with him and took the price (lutreof to Isa, who 
iiiunediately sent liini to Imlfje in his own palace, in the cpiarter of (he eitv 
inhabited by the jK»opli* of the Ijlije tribe, lie then made fieipient \isits to Isa 
and his brother Idris in their prison, ami it happeiicfi tiial a ntiryher of mkihK 
iUetiU^mntn; in the service of Muhaiiimad Ilm Ali Ihn Ahd Allah Ilm abAhhas 
IIhi al-Miittalil>, who had Just arrived at Kufa in eoiii|>aiiy with some natives 
of Khorasaii, devoted jKU tisaiis of the Ahhasides, and wJio went to the prison 
with^thc intention of|>ayinf; their res|Mvls lo tlie Ijlitc prisoners, found Ahn 
Muslim with them. Ilis intellijjenee and know led/je, his ele/;aiit lan(pia{;e 
and his learning struck them witji adiiiiraitori, nor •w en* his ow n feelings less 
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biassed in their favour. Their intentions thpn became known to him, and h< 
learned that they were missionaries in the scn'ice of the Abbaside family. To- 
wards the same time, Isa and Idris effected their escape from prfeon, and Abe 
Muslim left the quarter where the Ijlites resided, and joined these naktb$, with 
whuiti he soni(! time afteiwards pMoeeded to Mckka. On arriving there, they 
went to Ibrahim the son of Muhammad the Abbaside, who had succeeded to 
ibe imamate on the death of bis father ; and they presented him with twenty 
thousand pieei*s of gold and two hundred thousand pieces of silver. (Of this 
Ibrahim we shall speak again in the life of his father.) They then introduced 
Abu Muslim, and Ibrahim, struck with his language, intelligence, and instruc- 
tion, said to them : “This youth will be a calamity to crush the foe (6).” From 
, that nionuoit, AbA Muslim remained ki Ibrahim’s service, accompanying him in 
his travels, and stayin;; with him wherever he took up his residence. After 
some time the naktiis called openly on the people to esjwmst? the cause of the 
tmAm, ami they asked llyahim for a man capable of directing the pi’oceedings ol 
their ]Itirty in Khorasatu His reply was: “ 1 have put this ls|>ahanite to the 
“ lest, aiid know* his interi(»r as well as his cxterioi’; he is the W’hole rock of the 
“ earth will all hefttre him:.” He then called him in, and having f>p- 
|ioinled liim to the direction of affairs, he dispal<'hi‘d him to Khurasan. Such 
was the commencement of Ahii Muslim's puhlic career. Previously to this, 
Ibrahim had commissioned Siilaim.'m Ihn Kathir al-Ilarrani to proceed to Khura- 
san and make an a^ipeal in favoin- of t/ir People of the Ilome^l). On sending Abu 
Muslim thither, he directed his partisans in that province to ol>ey him as their 
chief, and at the same time he oixlered Ahu Muslim to obey Sulaitnan Ihn Ka- 
ihir; AbA Miisliin then became the envoy w1m» kept up the coinmi|nications Ik‘- 
twfen Sulaiman and the im:im Ibrahim. — The khalif al-Mamun once said, on 
hearing AhA Aliislim's name menliom'd : “.The greatest princes of the earth 
“ wer«‘ lhree«in niimher, and egch of them ciuised an empire ,to pass from one 
“ dynasty to another : 1 mean Alex<nider, Ardashir(8', and AbA Muslim the 
“ Khorasanite."* [During a number of years, *AbA Muslim I'ontinued his 
appeals to the jK*ople in favour of a |»erson lielunging to the family ol Ha- 
shim (10), and |H>rforme<l in Khurasan and the neighbouring places those* deeds 
which are too well known to require* relation here (II \ Marwan Ihn Muham- 
mad (he lail of the Omniyulti employed even' artifice to discover tlie true nature 
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of these proceedings and the real person for whom Ahii Muslim was making such 
exertions ; and he found at length that this jwrson was li>rahim the imam, who 
was then residing with his brothers and relatives at al-Ihimaima, a place *1' 
which we shall speak again in the life of Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Ahhas. lie im- 
mediately sent to have him arrested and brought to llarran; on which Ibrahim 
delegated his rights and authority to his ow’n brt)fher AlHl-Allah as-SallMi. W hen 
he arrived at Harran he was kept in confinement by Marwaii, hut after sonic 
time the latter had him thrust head foremost into a leather sack containing a 
quantity of quicklime; tlic mouth of the sack was then tietl up and kept closed 
till tlie victim perished. This event t(M>k place in the month of Salar, A. II. 
132 (Scpt.-Oct. 749). It is said by some, that he was put to death in a dif- 
ferent manner, but that which we have nu^itioiu'd is borne out, by the gcyeral opi- i 
nion. Ibrahim was then lifty-one years of age ; he was hiiried somewheit' within 
the walls of Harran, and .-\bu Muslim immediately called on the |K'ople to snp- 
|K>rt the rights of Abu t-Ahhas Abd Allah Ihn Muhamiwad, sivnamed as-Sa(l;ih. 
It had lieen a rule with the Omaiyides to prevent tha descendants of llashini 
from marrying any woman belonging to the tribe of Harith, on*ac('oiin|, of a pre- 
diction which declared that this business (of the Ahimxide coiiiyiirarif) would ter- 
minate successfully by the accession of a Ilarithide female’s .son Ihn al-lldrithnio 
to the supreme jxiwer. W hen Omar Ihii Ahil al-.\/i/. was rai.scd to the kha- 
lifate, Muhammad Ihn Ali went to him and said ; “ I wi.sh to marry the daughter 
“ of my maternal uncle, wdio is of the tribe of Harith Ihn Kaah; will >ou give 
“ me your jicrmission ?” — “ Marry whom you like, replicil Omai'; on whi<‘li 
he took to wife Kaita the daughter of Oliaid Allah, who was the son of Abel 
Allah akMidaii, the soif of ar-Hakkah, the .son of Katan, tlie .son of Ziad, the son 
of al-Harith Ibn Kaab. This woman Ikiic him a son who was the a-s-SallTih 
above-mentioned.] Al-Madaini gives the following dc.Miiption of Ahd 

Muslim’s person;. **He was low' in stature, ol a, tawny complexion^ with hand— 

“ some features and engaging manners; his skin was clear, his eyes large, hi.- 
“ forehead lofty, his lieard^uple and bushy, his hair long aiftl his hack also. 

“ his legs and thighs short, and his voice soft ; he s|H)k»: Arabic and Persian with 
eleg&nce and discoursed agreealily; he could recite inatiy jx«*m8,and had gie.ii 
“ skill in conducting public af&irs. He^Was never obstn.ved to laugh, and In- 
“ never condescended to j«t excofit at pfoper times.* The gravest events could 
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liardly disturb the serenity of his couiitenanec ; he received news of the most 
important victories without expressing the least* symptom of joy; under the 
greaU^st reverses of fortune he never lictrayed the slightest uneasiness; and 
“ when angered, he never lost his self-<*ommand. He abstained from inter- 
“ course with females, except once in each year. ‘Such an act,’ said he, ‘is a 
“ sort of folly, and it 4s (juitc enough for a man to l>e mad once a year.’ With 
“all this, he was the most jealous of mortals (13}.’’ Abu Moslim had some 
hrofluTs, one of whom was Yasar, the grandfather of Ali Ihii Hamza Ibn Omara 
11)11 Hamza Ihn Yasar aNspahaiii. Thehirtli of Abu Muslim took place A.H. 100 
I). 718-0) ill the khalifale of Omar Ihii Abd al-Aziz, at a village called I\a« 
waua (1/i) in the canton of Falik. The natives of Jai, the rpjarfer of Ispahan 
HO culled,^ pr<*tciid.t|iat be was born iii^tlieir city. He made his first public a])- 
pi^ararice in Kliorasan at tli(‘ <‘ity of Mdrw, on Friday tli(;2tst, or according to 
al-Kliatib ( , <»n the ‘ioth of namadan, A. H. 1‘i0 (June, A. I). 

717;. Nasr Ibn 8aiyar«al-Laitiii, who was then (;(>vernbr (d* Kliorasan for Mar- 
wan Ibn Muhammad, the last (»f the ()maiyid(\s [and vdto diKromed wlwl was 
pasHimj y then wroYe the following line to tlu^ khalif : 

I sec* lier<' a yohiifi horse who will never be brok(*n in, if oih o he casts his first teeth ; 
hasten then, btd'ore he {;ets his second teeth. 

* o 

1’o this, Mai wan made no reply, being then engaged in quelling some insur- 
rections wbicb bad broken out in Meso|Kdamia and other provinces lone of 
which was headed by ad-l)ahhak Ibn Kais al-IIaruri] (lo . Abu Muslim had 
at that time only fifty followers. The governor then wrote to Marwan a second 
letter, containing the following verses [extracted from a,, long jKHmi composed 
by a poet whom he had in his service, and wh(» kejit a school in Khorasan. 
This poet, whose name was Abu Maryam AM Allah Ibn Ismail, was a member 
of the tribe of Itajila and a native of Kiifa] ; 

I HOC fire gUininer iiiiiler the nslios, and it will siK>n hurst out in flames. Fire is firo- 
dueed by the Q‘ietii»n of wood, and war has its beginning in discourses. If men of prie 
denee do not extinguish it, human hauls and bmiies wilT be its fuel. O that I Anew wYie- 
ther the sons of Oniaiya Lk» awake or sunk in sleep ! If they are sleeping in such times 
as these, say to them: ** Arise, the hour is conu'I*’ (1$) 

The answer to this did not arrive, ifiid AIm\ Muslim's power liecame so great 
that Nasr had to aliandon "Kliorasan, knd was reirefiting to limk when he died 
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on the way, near Sawa, a place not far from Haniaclan. His (Kaih took place 
in the month of Uie first Rabi, A. II. 131 (November, A. 1). 7 [He had {go- 
verned Khorllsan ten veal's.] On Tuesday the 28th of Muharrain, A. H. 132 
(September, A.D. 749), Abu Muslim attacked and imprisoned Ali Ihn Judai Ihn 
Ali 1 17) al-Kirmani at Naisapiir; he then put him to death, and havim; sealed 
himself in the chair of state, he was saluftHi f^overnor, afft*r which he oniciat(*il 
at the public prayer and pronounced the A/ioZ/m, implorinf} the hicssin;; of (iod 
on as-Saflah Ahu M-Abbas Alwl Allah Ihii Muhammad, the first khalif of the 
family of al-Al)bas. Khorasan then submitted to him without resistance, and 
the authority of the Omaiyides havin{; ceased thr(ai{^hout the pnniinT, ho 
despaU'hed an army ajjainsl Marwiin Ibn Muhammad. The same year, on thr 
eve of Friday the 13th of the latter Hahi •25(h ISoveinhei , A,^h 7 i9\*as-Saflah ' 
was pniclaimed khalif at Kufa, where he suddenly mad<‘ his appearamr J8 . 
Other dates are assigned, however, to this cvt'iit. Tin* Khorasanites jind th(‘ 
other troops were then ])laced under the orders ol‘ AIxUAIIah Jhn Ali, the uncle 
of as-SaflTdi, and they marched against Marwan who h5d advanced as far as the 
Zab [the river hetwei*n M(»sul and Arhcla], and in an ctigagemcnt which look 
place at Knshaf fa village in that neighlMMirh(»od|, Marwan\s,jn‘my was didcalt'd. 
He then n*treated to Syria, hut being closely piirsiicil hy Ahrl Allali, who fol- 
lowed with all his forci*s, In* ivtrcatcd to Kgypt. |\l)d Allah lialtcil at Damas- 
cus, hut sent a Imdy of troops under the onlers t>f al- \sfar who naim^fl also 
Miisfar or Aamir; ihn Ismail al-Jnrjani, in piirsnit of thr prin/i‘.| Marwan then 
arrived at Busir, a village near al-Faiyum ift , and was slain <ni the <*vc 

of Sunday, tlie 20th of Zu ’1-Hij,ja, A, H. 132 oih An{jiist, A. D. 730 ; it is 
said, in the n^onth of •Zu 1-Kaada. He fell by the hand of the Aamir ahovc- 
nientioiu^, who then cut oil* his head and sent it to as-Sailah, hy wliosi* orders 
it was carried to Ahu Muslim, that it might he exposed to public view in the 
towns of Khorasan. (When Marniht ira$ at hinJaxt motnentx ^<»iiu?^jttTson asked 
him what had reduced him to such a slate, and he replied : “The little aticn-' 
lion which 1 paid to Nasnfhri Saiyar’s lelkers when he wrote to me from Kho- 
“ rasan for assistance.”] The fall of Marwaii is an c\ent well known, ami the 

• ^ 4 

consequence of it was that as-Safllah t<K>k jK>ssessimi <j/ the khalifatc with(»ut 
meeting any further resistance, ^le afujiwards treated Ahti Alusliiii with tlie 
highest honour for his services and for Che talent he dis|daye<l in directing this 
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important enterprise. From that j>eriod tlic /oUowing lines were very often 
repeated aloud by Abu Muslim : 

By resolution and secresy 1 suce-eeded in an undertaking which th4 sons of Marw^n 
had vainly cond)ine«l their forces to resist. I never ceasinl my efforts to work their 
ruin, whilst thi^y slumbered in Syria, heedless of danger. I then struck them with the 
sword, and roused Ihe^n from a deeper sleep than any had ever slept before. When a 
shepherd feeds his floc^k in a land haunted by beasts of prey, if he yields to sloth and 
neglects his duty, the lion will undertake the tending of the sheep. 

As-Salliib died at al-Anbar of tbe Bmall-{K>x, in the month of Zu 'l-IIiya, 
A. 11. IHC) ('May-.liine, A. 1). 754;, and his brother Abu Jaafar akMansiir, who 
was then al Mekka, sueeewlcd to the khalifate on Sunday, the 1 .‘Itlj of the same 
month. ^Frorn tht^l moment the eondurt of Abu Muslim was marked by a num- 
ber of parlieularities wbieli prodtieed a total change in the khalif's feelings 
towards him and made him resolve his death. During some lime he hesitated 
whether to take tlje advit'e of his counsellors on ibis mStter or follow his own 
delermmation, and in llitcs slate of mind he said one day to Muslim Ibn Kutai- 
ba ( iU'i : Wliaf’do yen think of the manner in whi<'h Ab«i Mu.slim is getting 
“on?” 'I'o this ^]usliln mttde answer : “Were any other god but God in } he 
“ world, heaven and earth wendd be destroyed (ii/ a mmv." — “It snllices; 
“ O Ibii Knlaiba !”' ivpiied the khalif, “ you have cunlidt'd youp thought to 
“ safe ears." All the elVorts of al-Mansur Ijoing then directed to inspiix* .Abii 
Muslim with a fake security, be at length succeeded in drawing him to the pa- 
lace. (Aiutlhrr rircHmstanrv nmtrihHtfd lo allay AhA Mmlim'it ap}yrehnmom :) He 
used lo consult books of predictions (20), and he found therein his own historv ; 
that he was to deslpw a <lynasly, cirale a dynasty, arnHw? slain in the land of 
HAm (Axin Mifior). AI-Alansur was then at RAmniyal al-MadiUn {2\}, a plac<- 
founded by one of the I'ersiaii kings, and AImi Muslim never siisjM'cted that be 
should meet with bis death tbei'o, as he fancied that it was the l{^nd of the Greeks 
which was meant by the oracle. On entering into al-Mansur's presence, he 
met with a most* favourable reet'ption, and was tii«n told to ivtire to his tern ; 
but the khalif only awaited a favourable op|)nrlunity in order to take him un- 
awares. Abu Muslim .then lode a number of times to visit al-Mansdi^ who 
commeiu'cd rt'proacUing him with sbijie pi'el^cndcd misdeeds. At last he went 
10 the palace one day, and’heing infortned that the khalif was making a general 
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ablution previously to prayers, he^sat down in the antechamlH?r ; but in the mean 
time, ai-Mansur posted som^ persons behind the sofa on which Ahu Muslim was 
to sit, and oiMered them not to appear till he, the khalif, clapped his hands; dn 
this signal, they were to strike off Abu Muslim s liead. Al-Mansur then [uok 
his seat on the throne, and Abu Muslim iR'ing introduowl, he made Ids saluta- 
tion, which the khalif n^turned* Ai-Mansur then |X'rnwttcd Idiu to sit down, 
and having commenced the conversation, he piwe^nh^l to i‘epi'oaclies : “ Thou 50tt 
“ hast done this,'* said he, “and thou hast done tliat !'* — “ \Miy say you so to 
“ me," replied Ahu Muslim, “ after all niy efforts and my si*rvices?"- “Son of a 
“ prostitute!" exclaimed al-Mansur, “thou owesl thy success to our own good 
“ fortune; had a negress slave l)een in thy place, she had done as much as thee : 

“ Was it not thou who, in writing lume,xlidst |)laee lliy name hefore mine? W 
“ it not lliou who wrotest to obtain in marriage my aunt Aasiya, prvieiuiing, in- 
“ dee<l, tliat thou vvast a deseendant from Salil, the son of \h<l Allah llui Ahhas? 
“Thou hast iiiulertakfii, infani(»us wretch! to moun| wheiv thou c7nst not 
“ reach!" On this Ahu Muslim seixed him hy ilie hjnd, which he kisS(*d and 
pi'cssed, offering excuses for Ids conduct ; hut al-Marisur’s hist w<»nls to him 
w'eif : “ May God not spare me, if I spare thee!" Ih* then elap(K'(l his hands, 
oil widt h tlie assassins rushed out upon Ahu Muslim and struck him with their 
swords: ahAlansiir exclaiming all the time; “God t ut ytMir.liaiids off, rascals J 
“ strikt !" On r^eiving the fust blow, Ahu Muslim said : “(lommandei* of the 
“ faithful ! s[>arvme, tliat 1 may Im' useful against thy eiiemiejf." But the klialil 
*ivplitd : “ May Gtxl never spare me if 1 do! wlit re have I a greater enemy than 
“ lliet* . “ Tli<‘ murder of Aliu Muslim was |K*r|M trated mi Thursday, the ‘i'lth 
t>f Siiaahati, A. II. 1iJ7 (Ft'himai’y, A. I), /ori , or hy other statements on the 
27 th of the month; or on Wednesday the 22nd; ot)ier\s again say that he was 
put to death in tin* veai* 1»W5or This (Hriirred at Ilundyal ai-Madain, a 

village on the east hank of tlie Tigris and in the m ighhfMjrhood ol al-Anhai ; 
it is counted as one of llie j/«d(lnui, or cities Imilt hy tin Persian King. When 
AJ)U Muslim was slain, his jfody was rolled up in a car|M‘t, and •soon after, Jaalar 
Hm Haniala entered "22^. “What think vou of Ahu Muslim?" said the khalif 
to hiia. “Commander of thr* l^ilhful," answeird the other, “if you haM' ever 
“ tlie niisfortiine to pull a single hair out of his head, there is un fvsounv for 
“ you but to kill him, and to kill him anil to kill him again." — “ Gixl has given 
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thee nndcrsiamling;'' replied al-Mansur, ^Mjerc he is in the carpet.” On see- 
ing him dead, Jaafar said ; Commander of the faithful! count this as the first 
^ day of your n^ign.” Al-lVIansur then recited this verse: 

She threw away her nlafF [of travel) and found repose after a long journey; she felt 
as the traveller on his return, when his eyes are delighted {by the night of home) (23). 

After this Ik* turned towards the [Wirsons present, and recited these lines over 
the prostrate IkkJv 

Thou didst protend that (uir dol)t tow'ards thee could never be paid I receive now thy 
account in full, 0 Abili Mujriin (2V) ! Drink (»f that draught which thou didst so often 
serve to others; a draught more bitter to the throat than gall. 

Different opinions w<‘re h<dd respe<*tifig Ahii Muslinrs origin : some staUxi that 
he was of Arahian d(*seeiit, others of rer.sian, and others again of Kurdish. It 
is in allusion to the last r^pinion that Abu Diilama iHce voL I. patje 534) said : 

Q Xbh Mujrifli ! (!(»([ nev('r replaces by afTliclions the favours which he grants to his 
crealun's, unless his crtMliires misapply them. Ah ! thou wouldsl meditate treason 
against the enuflre of al-Mansi^r! Is it not tnie that thy own progenitors, the Kurds, 
were a*lways a ra<u‘ of trailors? Thou didst menace me with death, AbA Mujrim! but 
that lion w’ith whk‘h thou didst threaten me, has turned u[>on thyself 1 * 

Mmhja was built by Alexander Zu 1-Karnain when he was stopping at al- 
Madain, after having traversed the earth from west to east, #s the Creator in- 
lorms us in the K<^*au (*i5\ lie eliose no other place of residence in the earth 
than al-Madain, whetv he then built Rumiya; but tliis G(k 1 knows In'st! '26 


^1) The aun>grA|)li ha;! 

(2 This the c<*l(‘brnlfd vliir of Atiushirv^An. Sre Bib, orient, Bckurge Mmiii. 

(3) Thiu ^ord U writUMi in tlir HUtograph with a point ou the i. 

(I) The autograph has 

(5) Sec \ol. 1. page 4 it. 

(0^ Idieratty : *’This a calamity of the oalamittcs ; ' a common ^ei|>re«Moii ujied in ipeaktng of might; 
tnoii and heroes. 

^,7) The Pe<tpte of (hr iinut^ ; that Is, the members of the family of Muhammad. The pariisana of Alt naiu- 
rally auppoaed that it was his dexciidanis who were meant, and l^ey joined in the conspiracy. Bui a»^-Abb4i 
was an uucic of Muhammad, lhe*Abba»ides preiendtHi that they also were People of the House, and ibey thus 
usurped the throne. It was precisely the equivocalne|s of the term which induced the Abhasidet to employ it. 

(8) Ardashir overthrew the AshkatiAiii dynasty and fbunded that of the SAalnides. 
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,9) The following long passage U iranslated' from the tcM of the autograph MS., in which it is writlen on 
the margin of the page. It exists also in one A* the MSS. of the Jl#6. du Hoi, but as I had some doubts of its 
authenticity. I suppressed it. The original text shall be given with the supplemenury notes and rorreriioi)^ 
which are to accoi^ny the Arabic edition. 

(10} He thus deceivi^ the Shiites and drew them over to his party. They imagined that he intended to pUiT 
a descendant of Muhammad on the throne, whilst his real design was to establish on it a desreiidant of abAI>- 
bis. Muhammad's uncle. Abbis and Muhammad were tteacended from HIsbim. who was grandfather of 
the one and great-graiMlfalher of the other. 

(11) The history of Abft Muslim s proceedings will be found in Abft 1-Fedl, Price, ebMaktn, etc. 

(12) See vol. 1. page 4.18. 

(13) Here in the autograph MS. are inserted these words: O ^ J J 

^ . I w . .? 

-Xfe ^1 ssked how he attained to such an authority as he then possessed. («. 

“ which he replied : *I never pul off till to-niorrow the business <»f to-day.' '’—Then follow two (mssages con- 
taining some insignificant anecdotes from az-Zaniakhshari’s ifatd nh.ibrdr: they are not In Ibii Klialltklri^ 
hand, but in that of the person who inserted in the life o^Saif aMslIin Toghtikin.a passage from a stipinucd 
author. Izz ad>dln Ibn As&kir. This person's additions do»not seem to merit great cfliJtidence. 

(14) The autograph has and the %farA»ul as in the printed teit. 

(18) See vol. I. page 100. 

(16) Here the author has anothrr passage added in the margin, ami which in ^oiind also in some of the other 

ro|>ies. As it Is in contradiction with what precedes and what follows, I suppressed it in the Vrahic Itit, hut 

shall give it here in English : ** This has some similarity with what is related of one of the Miths. Muhammad 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ihn AH Ibu Abt TAlib or his hrothcr Ihrahtm Ibti Ahd Allah , w|p>, when he 
*‘ revolted against AhO Jaafar al-.MansOr, recited these Hues: 

' 1 sec a lire blazing on the heights and lighting up the counlrv round. The sons of nl-AhhAs mind it 
‘ not, but pass their night in [fnhp^ security and eiijoymcnt They sltimher ns Dniaiya did, and like him 
* they will aigiken to avert the danger, when it is too late.’ 

•• lx?l us return to our subject: Urn Saijilr awaitesl MarwAii's answer, which at length arh>ed: it rontaiiird 

* these words : * We were sleeping when we gave you the government of KhorasAn ; he that is present sees 
•* • what the absent does not t'ul off the wart wbieli is licfore you.' On reading ’Aesr words. Nasr ^aiil 

‘ 1 told you that he could be of no assistance ’ He then wrote to him a second ( (hint) lime." 

^17) Tlif autograph has in the margin: 

(18) He bad remained In cxinyalment for ^ome lime, lest the Omaiyides should pul him to death, sec 
Aba T>Fed4. 

19) Aba Abd Allah Muslim Ibn Kiitaiba Ibn Muslim Ibn Ariir Ibn at-llasln , a meniher of the 

tribe of BAbiU, a native of KhorasAn. and the faster of .Said Ibn Muslim, was governor of Basra under )aild 
Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira, in the reign of AlarwAn ablliniAr (the last uj the Omaiyidc dynasty ii^the East He 
held again the tame post m the reign of AhO Jaafar al-Maiisar. His conduct ns an emir was marked by great 
prudence and justice. His death Umk pUj*e A. II. 119 .'A.Il. 766:.— fA'Mjdm. 

(20/ Kutub aUMalAhim, See M. de liary's Ckrt^Umathin,^ tom. II. p. 298 
'21) See at the end of this article. 

'22) iaifar Ibn Hanzala.one of al-MansaFt gfnerals.wat i native of NahrawAn. In A-H. 1,19 U.f). 756 “ 
he eomounded an expcdilkin to .Malatiya.— (A'u/Om.) 

• 23} See tbe obtenraltona on this verse in vol. I. jip.221 and 672. 

(24: AbA M^rim meant f^tktr ofariUain; it is a S4iriaf pun on the riAmc of Abd Aiuihm. 
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.211) Koran, XVIII. 82. 

(96) Ibn KbalUkin •eemi to have bod a vague knowledge of ike founding of Seleucia by SeleucuaNieator, one 
of Alexander tbe Grcat’a gencrali. U ia well known that the conqueat of Babylon by Selencua gave rtee to 
fhc era of Ibo Seleueidc, eaUed ol«o by tbe Araba tbe era of Zb 'l-Kamain. — Mirkbaund attrilnitet the foun- 
dation of HAmiya to AnAtblrwAu, who built it on tbe precise model of Antioch. Sec Sacy’i MHnoire $ut 
lei antlqulHi de la Perie, p. 336. In a note to the French tranalation of AbA ’I-Fed4’« Geography. M. Bei- 
iiAiid indicate* the levcn citie* of which al-Madtin waa comftoaed. 


IBN NllBATA THE KHATIB. 

Tlif khatfh, or preacher, Ahtl Yaliyn, Ahd ar-Kahim Ibii IHuhanimad Ihii Ismail 
Ihti Niirtalti al-ffudiiki al-F jjriki, llie aiitlior of the celebrated khothas^ or sermons, 
17 was a perfect master of all the sciences connected with {jen(*ral literature. The 
<livin(r7jrace hcHtowed tipon him is conspicuous in his hhotlm^ which are unani- 

a • ' . 

iiiimsly eonsiticretl as uip'ivalled and which remain a prttof not only of his exten- 

sivt: loarnini', hitl of his fine ('eniiis. He was a native t>f Maiyafarikin, and he 

held the pttsi t>f khatUt at Aleppo. In that eily he met Ahii ’l-Taiyib al-Aluta- 
% % 
nahhi at (he eoiirf of Saif ad-l)awlal, and learned from him, il is said, a nnmher ol 

his poems. As Sitif ad-l)awial was frequcnily warring against (he enemies of the 

faith, a large portion of the khatih's sermons are on the duty of holy warfar«‘,and 

were intended by him to stimulate the jtcople and encourage (hem to support 

that prince. Ihn Nuhiita was a man of great holiness, and he once dreamt that 

he was standing in (lu‘ cemetery, when (he Prophet appeared to him and said, 

pointing to the tombs ; “ O khatih ! what sayest thou ?” . “ And I replied,” said 

Ihn Nuhata ; “ 77ie(/ Zr// mt of the stale to irliich they are eome; and were f/iei/ 

' ■ aide to speak, they would do so : they hare ilrimk the hitter rup of death, and are 

“ now as ifjhey had ncvir rejoieed the eyes of timr friends — as if they had rtei'er 

“ been eoanted nmony the liring. Ue who (/are them speech has brought them to 

“ silenee; he who created them has caused them to fh'pish : but as he wore them, out, 

“ so will he renew them : ns he seattired their frame, so will he reunite it The 

Prophet then spat in his mouth, ami the khaAb awttke with a hrighuu^ss, on his 

face wdiioh had not ht'en iJiere In'fotx* : he then ix'lattxl his dream and mentioned 

that the Prophet had honoured him ^vitii the title of khat!b. For eigliteen days 
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after, he lived witliout eating or jirinking, by the grace of Uiat spittle. The 
khotba from which the foregoing passage is taken continues to l)c known hy the 
title of al-Mtotha ai-mandmiifa (the germm of the vision). The only historian ii/ 
whose works I have been able to discover the date of the khatth's hirth and 
death, is Ibu abAzrak al-Fariki, who says in his History of Maiyafarikin : "■ Ihii 
“ Nubata tvas bom A. H. 335 (A. D. 9-'t6-7\ and he died A. II. 37 '* A. 1). 
“ 984-5) at Maiyaiartkin, in which city he was interred." I mid the followiti;', 
passage in a collection of anei'dotes : “ The vizir Ain't ’l-Kasim Ihn al-Maghrihi 
“ said : * 1 saw the. khatib ibn Nubata in a tlmnn, after his death, and I a.skiti 
“ him how God had treated him ; to which he repliwi ; ‘ A leaf was banded to 
" me on which these two lines were written in red letters : 

* Before this, thou werl in safely, but to-day thou art doubly safe.* • Pardon »s not Im 
‘ the worker of {jood ; it is only for the transgressor !' 

“ I then awoke, repealing these verses." — lluMki means heknujiiKj U^hi- 
dAka, a branch of the tribe of hudiia ; but Ihn Kutaiba says, 'in his llisiyry ol 
the Poets, that lludak is a branch of the tribe of Aiyiid ; Gtal knows best ! 

I *1 have given the u*il and tranvialioii <if this sernimi in ihe Journal Atialiqur lor January, IHin. 


\L-K\IM L-FADIL. 

Abu Ali Alid ar-Rahtm al-Lakhmi al-Askalani « membnof the tribe of bikhm 
and a native of Ascalon'jt {jencrally known by the title of al-Katli l-fadil ilbe hi- 
Imted kddi; and surnanH.*d Miijir ad-din the proterlor of reliijiou , was the .s«in ol 
al-Kadi 'l-Ashraf the most noble kddi Baba ad-<lin, Abn ’l-Aiajtl Ali, 'vho was the 
sonofal-Kadi’s-Said l/tc/'orlMMtth AvWf Abu .Muhainniad Miibammad Ibn al-llas;tii 
Ibn il-Ha8an(1) Ibn Ahmad P/n al-Faraj 2^ Ibn Ahmad. — Al-Katii l-I adil. sin - 
named also al-Misri because he resbletl in Misr, or Kf'vpi, was vizir to the soltao 
al-Malik an-Nasir Salih ad-dIn, by whom he wa.s always, treated with the i«tv 
highest favour. As a writer of epistles he reached pre-eminenc«- and sm iKiSHcrl 
»*verv predecessor; and in his productions, numerous a-< they wen*, heionstantlv 
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displayed novel beauties of style and thought. ( I have been informed by a man of 
talent and veracity^ who was well acc]uainn^ wijh every thing respecting the 
Kadi, that the hooks containing the rough draughts of his epiStles, and the 
\ loose shi^ets on which his tdlikan fmemoratida) were written, would certainly form 
a <'oIleclion of one Imndred volumes, and that the greater part of these docu- 
ments are mastcrpie<*os. The kdtih Imad ad-din al-Ispahani speaks of him in 
the Khartda in these terms : “ He was the master of the [)en and of lucid ex- 
“ pression TT), of elocpK^nce, and of language; his genius was brilliant, his 
“ sagacity penetrating, and his style marked by originality and beauty. His 
“ abilities were so gn'at that we know not of any ancient >vritcrs who could 
“ have entered into competition willi him or <‘vcn approached him, had they 
“ lived in the same time. He was lile the law of iMuhammad, which annulled 
“ every |)receding law and became itself the basis of all science; to him l>e- 
“ longed nov(‘Ily of tlionght, originality of id<'as, display of lirilliancy, and pro- 
“ diicTTon of the fairejt llowers ; it was h(* who conducted the empire by his 
“ (‘c»iftis(»ls, and fastened th<! pearls (of Hhjir , on the thread fof discount): whei 
“ he pleased, In* could compose in a day, nay in a single hour, documents 
“ which, W(*rc th(‘y preserved, would 1m* coiisidt*red by masters of the cpistolarv 
“ art as the* m(»st precious materials they could possess. How far was Koss (A) 
‘‘beneath him in clocpieiiee, and Kais (^5 - in prudence! Com[mGed w^th him 
“ in generosity, what was Hatim and in bravery, what was Amr 
then continues l^s eulogiuin in the highest terms. — ^^'e shall give here a letter 
by al-K;\di M4adil, addressed to Salab ad-<iin and presented to him by the khaUh 
prvarhrr ) of Aidab (H) ; in it he recommends tlu* beart r as a projK'r jK*rson to 
iill the pla(*e of preat'her at al-Karak (9): “ May God ^reseiwe the sultan al- 
‘‘ Malik an-Nasir and fortify him ; may He grant a favourable aeceplance to his 
“ acts and make them friictilV ; may He cn^'ih liis enemies unawares, when they 
“ slumber ,by day or sleep by night I and may He quell their insolenc^ by 
“ means of his sci vant's swoi*d and cast them |)roslrate ! Tins letter, l>earing 
“ the humble •s<'rvic(* of thy slave, will Im* presll^iitc^d by the khattb of Aidab, 
“ forced to quit that place whi(*h was for him an unpleasant and inconvenient 
residence. Having lieaitl of those victories, the fame of which has filled the 
“ eartli, and which entitle thee to the gratitude of its inhabitants, he abandoned 
“ the bunting atmosplunt* and tbo soil of Aidab, and travelled fortlt in a 
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night of hope, brilliant as da^; judge then what the morning ilst^f must 

be! He is anxious to obtain the pi'eachei'ship of al-Karak, for he is a 
“ pi*eacher; and^he employs the mediation of thy humbl<‘ servant to addivss 
‘‘ this request, which can be easily granted. lie removes fixun Kgypi to 
“Syria, from Aidab to ai-Karak ; a change singular enough : but jxnerty iin- 
“ pels with violence; his family being large and his mean?» small. The bounty 
“ of God to mankind in pivserving our sovereign master is most gracious. 
“ Adieu.’' — In one of his epistles he describes, in the (ollowing original strain, 
a castle situated on a lofty hill 10 : “This castle is an eagh* among precipices : 
“a star in the clouds ; a head turbaned with vapour> ; a fuiger which, when 
“ dyed by the rays of the ev<‘nin|;, has Ibr its nail the new moon/' His eonq>o- 
sitions abound in originality and beauty; Re wrote also some go^d jMu'tr^, such, 
for instance, as the piece he recited on arriving at tin* Kiiphrates in th(‘ retinue 
of the sultan Salah ad-<liii, and in whiidi he expresses his desin* ol a/rain seeitifL 
the Nile of Kfjypt ; 

Hear from men niessa{;e to tlic Nile; tell it I never conlil in> Ihirsf N\ytli 

water from tlie Eu|ihral(*s. Ask niy heart it I say the trnlli ; it Nvill he a siiftiwent >\it 
ness for me, even did mv eyes \^ilhhold their tears. 0 my heart! Ijow many Huthuwoi 
iia.st thou left (here after thee, hut (iod forhid (hat Ihon support thy sorro^^s \Htli pa 
(ient resi/Tiialion 'Jamil tl . 

He (dten reeited the followitig verses: 

When (he cAe.s of Fortune {|uard you, sleep without leai , loi pj^ees ol danger aie 
then places of safely. Pursue the jdiaMiix, foi tune will ser\e you as a net; lake tiu' 
coustellalion of Orion for a steed, fortune will he your bridle. 

riie following lines wi**re eoiiquised hy him : 

We passed the ni{;ht in the {jratificatioii of our desin^s; hut iheie are pleasures 
wliich it is not possilile li» describe. tThe (juardian id our door lAas the ni{;hl, ami we 
said to her: “ Leave «‘»L or the inornifi{; viill break in ‘ 

I have e\pressi*<l (his idea in a dislieh which runs as follows: 

WhaPa iiifjhl of pleasure we passed at the dloiintain-fmit ! to dcM ribe it would fai 
excwJ mv (lower. 1 said to the ni^hl: Ihoii art the (juaidian ol our 
“ nit, for we dread (he breaking in ol the dawn. 

Al-Kadi ’l-F:.dil i-onii>osttl a fjrrat <juaiili;*- of iwwlrv. Me «a> In-rfi at Wn- 
|i>n on the loth of the latter ^iimada, .A.II. .April, A.D. ■ hi. I.ilh«i 
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held for tome time the post of kiidi at the city of Baisan (12) ; and for this rea- 
^n, all the family revived the suitiame of al^Baisiini. In the life of al-Mu- 
waiTak YAsuf Ibn ahKhallal, we shall relate how al-K4di ’l-Faliil began the 
world, and how he went to Egypt, where he was employed to draw up docu- 
ments in the chancery-office by al-Khallal ; it %|lot therefore necessary for us 
to repeat the same actoiint here. He was then .attached to the service of the 
sultan at Alexandria, where he remained for some time. The jurisconsult 
Omara al-Yamani speaks of him in his work on the history of the Egyptian 
vizirs, entitled anrNukat alrAmya, where he gives the life of al-Aadil Ibn 
as-Shlili Ibn Ruzzik : “ Among the actions,” says he, “ which redound to his 
“ (aUAMil’n) honour, and m'erit to lie cnrcgistcrcd in the history of his life — 
“ or rather, I should say, incomparably the best deed he ever jierformed and a 
“ favour (to the irorld) not to be re|)aid — was his despatching an order to the 
g'MSUrnor of Alexandria, with directions to send al-Kiidi ’l-Fadil to court; 
“ after which Is; t(Kik* liitn in his service and employed him as his secretary 
“ in tlie army offict;. lie tJius plantixl a tree from which not only the state, hut 
“ ridigion drew profit; a blessed tree of rapid growth and firmly rootetl, bearing 
“ its branches to* the sky, aii<l furnishing good fruit at all st'asons, by the .}H*r- 
“ mission of the Loid.” We have already mentioned that (mhseqdi'nthj to tfm 
he was a[ipointe(/ vizir hy Salah ad-din, and gradually mounted Tn favour till 
that sultan's death. Durin;; the reign of al-Malik al-Aziz, the son and suc- 
cessor of that pViiu'c, al-Kitdi 'l-Fadil maintained his rank and influence; al- 
Malik al-A/.iz's son, al-Malik al-MansAr, then succeeded U* the throne in conse- 
<picncc of the ineasuri's taken hy his uncle al-Malik al-Afdal Nur ad-din ; and 
al-Kadi 'l-Fiidil continued to hold his rank and honours to the last moment of 
his life. He expir'd suddenly at Caiiti on the eve of Wednesday, the 7th of 
the latter Kahi, A. H. 500 (January, A. D. l200), at the time of al-Malik al-Aa- 
dil's entry ‘into that city, whHi taking |>ossession of Egypt. He was buried 
the next morning in the mausoleum bearing his r|^me, and situated in the lesser 
Karafa Cemetery, at the fmtt of Mmint Mukattam. ^ 1 visited his tombtmore lhan 
once, and 1 saw the date of his deatli, as p is here given, engraved. on the 
marble enclosure which suri'ounds the monument. He was one of tlie orna- 
ments of tlie age, and time will not /^adily .produce another fit to replace him. 
He founded a tnadrasa at Cairo in the street cal|ed Dto'b al-Mal^khiya, and I 
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perused a note in his own handwilting, wherein it was stated that on Saturday, 
the first of Muharram, A. Ht 580 (April, A. D. <^84\ this establishment was^ 
first opened for ^ instruction of pupils. — As for his surname, his family say 
that it was Muhi ad-din (reviver ofreligion)^ but in a document addressed to him 
by Ibn Abi UsrOn (tee page 32), 1 find him styled Mujir ad-din.— His son Abii 
'i-Abbas Ahmad, surnamed al-Kadi al-Ashraf Bah4 ad-diTi (the mott ttoble kddi. 
the luttre of tite faith) lived in high favour with the pi'inees {of the famly ol 
Saldh ad-din) ; he was most assiduous in learning Traditions and indefatigahli- 
in collecting lKX)ks. His birth look place at Cairn in the month of Muharram, 
A.H. 573 (July, A.D. 1 177), and he died at the same eity on the eve of Monday, 
the 7th of the latter Jumada, A.H. 043 (October, A. 1). 1*245), He was Iniru^d 
at the Side of his fathers toinh. Al-Kadi #1-Asliraf, having I mw comnwssionwl 
by the prince al-Malik al-Kamil Ibn al-Malik al-Aadil Ibn Aiyub to [irocecnl from 
Cairo on a mission to Itaghdad, he addivssed to tlie vizir these line's of h ii iwm 
comjKising : 

O my lord vizir ! y(Hi whose fiivours dissolve the j)a(*( which Ixnind me ly adverse 
fortune! How can 1 thank you for your kindness, feeling that I can hardlj sustain the 4tl 
•honour conferred u[Kin me. Those favours are Ii{[ht in your hands, but their l)urden is 
weij’hty on the shoulders ( 13 ) of those who nn eive them. 


1} Thf autograph ha» 
n2 ^js}\ iu the autograph. 

;3 Wf have here in the original a good •peeimcii of ImAd ad dln'i »t>le» with it* beaulie* and iU faulO; 
hut the former vanish in trandatioii. and the latter lieroiiic utill more glaring One or two |iaiiagf* in ihi% 
f iiract are so highl^figuralive tfial it b impoiMbIc to render them literally inu> any huropcan language, 

(4; See vol, 1. page *37. 

(5) kab Ibn Zubair al-Abfi b the penon roeant^in the proverbial eipresvion : »hr$u de>r than Kait. He look 
an pan in the m»r of lUhb and Ghabra. See Raimuiweo’v Additamenta ; AbA l-FedA * Nitt, AntfiMlam. 

p. 141. 

(6) Thb is the celebrated iillim ai*Tal. 

Amr the too of Malik, of the iril^f HAU, a contemporary of Muhammad, war *ur«med for hi» hraverv 
Muldib ai^Afinna (he that playt with the tpear point$j.--i^ Kawiiuwieir* Additamenta ad hi»t. Ar.) 
i%) Th^ town of Aidlb b »ituated on tbe;if*leni coait tf the Ked He., in lat. 22* s' llerghao* ha. 

nroiUfd It in hb map of Egjpt tixl Arabii. 

,9) Kmb or Kerek lie* to the ewt of the foulbern eitreoiity of the thmd 

,10 Prob.Wy *01.1 *o«*ob (Sror fo.im. . foftre-.Ktu.Ied oo . ^oftr hill orerlooltUM, the lord..,- 
Berghau* pUce# it In Ut. 32* 3^. 
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(11) For the lovw of Jamil and Buthaina, aee vol. 1. page ^1. U may be perceived that the kidi has at- 
tempted a pun In this verse. 

C (12) Balskn lies about nine miles south of l.ake Tiberias, near the right bank of the Joydan. 

(13) Uterally : On the nerkt. In Arabic they say, he hung a favour on Mi neek o jJi ; an expression 
equivalent to he conferred a favour on him. 


IBN JIJRAIJ. 

Xhik Klialid Abd aUMalik, suriianied also Aim 'l-Walid, the son of AIkI ai- 
Azi/. Ihn Juraij, was a native of JMekka, aiul a ineniber, by adoption, of tlie tribe 
of Koraisb ; Oiiia^a Ibn Khalid Ibn Asfd beirif; bis patron. According to another 
stateiiicnt, fhix ijrandfatlier) Juraij was a slave to Oniin Habib, the daughter ttl 
Jiibair and th<* wife of Abd al-Aziz ibn Abd Allah Ibn Khalid Ibn Asid Ibn Abt 
1-Kis iim Oinaiya ; aivl for this reason he was considered as the inaM;/a of the 
ladtu’. AIkI al-IMalik was one of the uH»st cehdirated men (of that age) for his 
learning; it is said that In* was the first who, after the promulgation of Isla- 
mism, composed books. He fretjuently related the following anecdote: ‘‘I 
was in Yem<‘n with INIaaii Ibn Zaida(l), and the |M?ru)d of the pilgrimage 
(Mine round without my having any intention of making it, tilLthe following 
“ verse.s of Omar Ibn Abi Rabia’s (2) came suddenly to my recollection: 

‘ Say to him,' 1 pray ytm, Inil not reproachfully: Why do you make so long a slay 
‘ in Yeincui ? If you be in siMrch of fortune (3) or if you have obtained her favours, what 
‘ sum have you re(^eiv(Hl for lu'glectiiig the pilgrimage?’ 

I immediately went to Maan and told him that it was my intention to 
“ inaki* the pihjrimage, on which he asked me what could have indiimi me to 
“ form such a design, as 1 never before Had spoken to him on the subjtM*t. I 
“ tlnui nddttHl to him the eircNinslance and re|jcated Ibn Abi,Rabia*s verses, on 
“ which he provided ini‘ with the expenses of my journey and sent me off.*' Ibn 
Juraij was born A.H. 80 (A.l). 09Jl-700^; he wentMo Baghdad to see ^bii Jaafar 
al-Manstir, and died A. H. 1A9 (A.l). 766); some say, 150 or 151 . 

(1) His life will ho found in this work, 

(2) Tbf lifh of Omar Ibn Abi Rabla is given in 4^ volume 
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\m AI.-MA1JK IBN OMAIR. 

Abu Omar, and Abu Amr, Abd aUMalik Ibn Oinair Ibii Siiwaid, surnained al- 
Kibti al-Farsi,was a member of the tribe orLakbiu and one of the principal inha- 
bitants of Kufa, where he filled the pla«'e of kadi on the tk'ath of as-Shabi. He 
ranked among the most distinguished of the TAhi* and was also one of the nwist 
trustworthy as a transmitter of Traditions. He saw Ali Ibii Abi Talib and gave 
Traditions on the authority of Jahir lim Alxl Allah ;, l\ The following eirenni- 
stanee of his life is related by himsi?lf : “ I was with yVltd al-Malik Ihn Manvan 
“ at the eastle of Kiifa when the head of Alnsith Hm tU-Zuhair was brought in 

and presented to him. On seeing im^ shudder, In- a^kedaqie whakwas the 

“ matter, and I replied: ‘May Owl pri'serve the Oommunder of tlie faithful ! I 

“ ‘ was in this eastle, and in this very iihiiii, with Ohaid Allah Ibn Ziadj^jlUi 

“ ‘ the head of al-Husa*in tin* son of Ali Ihn Abi 'falih Was placed lH*fore him; 

“ ‘ 1 was then here with al-Mukhtar Ihn Abi Ohaid iAh-'I'liakall, when Oliaid 

“ ‘ Allah Ihn Ziad's head was hiYiught to hini ; I was hereagaiii when al-Mnkh- 

tar's head was presenti'd to MusMi Ihn a/.-Zuhair, and liahold now the heail 

“ ‘of iMiisah!’ On hearing tliese woids, AImI al-Malik ros<* from his place and 

“ ordereil f!n* |)avilion in which we were to Im* levelled to fhe (jnnind." Ihii 

Omair was at one time taken ill, and a jH*rs«in w'lit his excuses for not going to 

visit him, on which he answeml : ‘‘I cannot irproaeh a |M‘r!«»n for in»t visiting 
0 

“ me, wh<»m I myself should not go to visit were he sick." He died on or 
about A. 11. i;iO A. 1). aged 103 years. — Tin* relative atlj»*etive A'ihd is 

formed from Aibt: he jiossesst*d an excellent race-horst* so <*alh*d, and from this 
eireumstanec be derived his surname. — Fam is deriv<*d fr»»m Fart (horte\, and 
was applied to him for the sairn* irison. 


t Abo Abd Allah Jibir Ibii Abd yiah Ibu Amr aB-Sularni al-AiifArf «•» a nalivp Otf Medina itid a Tradi 
tiooiat of gmot authority, ha%ing cornmied with the Fropbet. lie died at hii native place, A. li. 7H A. I». 
097-8? aged silt j -four ycara. — Tab, aUMuhadiUihhi. 
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IBN AL-MAJISHUN.. 

Abu Marwan Abd al-Maiik Ibn AM al-Aziz Ibn AM Allah Ibn Abi Salama 
al-Majishiln, the Malikitc doctor, was a native of Medina and a client to tlie 
Munkadirs, a family r/hich drew its origin from Taim, a descendant of Ko- 
raisb : he was therefore surnamed al-Korashi, at-Taimi, al-Munkadiri ; he bore 
ais(» (be appellation of al-Aami (tlie blind ', because he did not possess the sense 
of sight, or Itecause be lost it towards tlie close of his life. His ancestor Abii 
Salama was suniamcd al-Majisbun, but his real name is uncertain; some say 
I hat he was called Maimiln,- and olbers, Dinar. Ibn al-Majishun studied ju- 
risprudence undej' his father AM aIMziz, tlie imam Malik, and others. He 
took great pleasure in hearing vw-al music, and to this, Ahmad Ihn Hanbal 
tH» ars te stimony : “He came to visit us," said he, “ and was accompanied by a 
“ jKTSon whose Jiusinuis it was to sing to bim." He*^ was also noted for his 
talent' as a narrator of afiecdotes and for tlie purity of his style; relative to this 
it Ts i^dyted that, when the imam as-Shaii conversed with him (on literature , 
the jwrsoiis present understoiKl very little of what they said ; the reatjon 
was that as-Shafi had ac({uired his knowledge of pure Arabic by living for 
soiiie time in the* desert with the tribe of Hiidail, and Ibn ai-MajisliAn bad 
learned it in the same manner from tbe tribe of Kalb, who were his relations 
liy tbe mother’s tside. It was said by Yabya Ihn Ahmad Ibn al-Muaddal ; 

I 

“ When I reneci that Abd al-Malik's tongue must sooner or later moulder into 
“ dust, the world loses its value in my sight." The same person lieing asked 
how gi-eat was the dilTei’eiice between bis own talent as 'll corretf speaker and 
that of his master AM al-Malik, he made tliis ixrply : “ The tongue of AM al- 
“ Malik, when enibarrassitl, was more lively than mine when animated :1). ’ 
Ihn al-Majisiiiin died A. II. 21«it(A.D. 828-0;, but it is mentioued by Abti Omar 
Ihn AIkI al-Barr (2) that his death took place in 212; othei's again place thi> 
event in 'li 't.— MdjkhAn signifies, fiMyrrf with a Vo»e colour, or, acijordin^ to 
some, limjed with white and red: it was the surname of Abu Yusuf Yakub the 
son of AbA Salama AM al-Malik's great-grandfather, and the uncle of AM al- 
Malik's fatlier. This surname was gheii him by Sukaina the daughter of al-Hu- 
saiii Ibii Abi T&lib (d\ aiid it tiassed to all his ehildmi and to Uiose of his bro- 
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ther. But the origin of this appellation has lieen explained in another manner : 
as they were originally from Ispahan, they used to salute one another, when 
they met, •with tlie words nhAni $Mni; and they writ* called M&juhAn for tliat 
reason (A ) : this we give on the authority of the ftdfiz Abd Bakr Ahmad Urn 
Ihrahim akluijani. It was said by Abu Bawdd (5) that ibn ahMajishdii did 
not understand the Traditions, and Ibn al-Barki (0) relStes that a man having 
requested him to go and see Ahd al-Malik, he went and found that he had no 
I'oiiccption of what a Tradition was. Muhammad Ibn Saad ntciitions him in 
liis greater TabakAtt and says ; “ He had a knowUxlge of jurisprudenet; and 
handed down orally traditional information.” — Mmkadiri means dmrttdetl 
from al-Munkadir tlic son of Ahd Allah Ihn Hiidair, a mcmher of the family ol 
Taim, which is a branch of the trilw of^Koraish. He was* the lather of (hr ' 
Muhammad, Abu Bakr, and Omar, whose history is given in full by Ibn Kn- 
taiba, in the A'tldA abMoArif, under the head of Muhammad Ihn al-Munkad^sJU^m 


In this puuge all ihc MSS. Uic autograph ar* wrong: for wr^nuit read and 

for 'jW*. 

ij) This person's life is given by Ihn KliallikAti. 

(31 Her life will b« found in vol. I. page #81. 

(4) 1 havf nolWn able to discover what the viords lAOnl and MAjiihiin may mean in ihl« rase; had Ibii 
KliatlikAii known it, be would most probably have etplained it. 

.#) Probably Abft DlwAd ibc imAni ; sec vol. I. page 5WI. 

f«) AbA Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Abd ar-flahmAn Ibn Abi l-KAdi al-llarki al-Misri (« natiie of Egypt. M 
Mprttng from a family inhabiting Barka in .%orth Africa^ was a AorUif of the sect of MAlik. and cslcernnl 
one of the ablest jurisroiiiulU of F^ypl> ll<* studied the law under Asshbab and Ibn Wabb. His deaili i*. 
placed by as-Suyhlhi in A.H.?V*K (A D. 85V-d01 -{//ttin o/..WMAddfra. MS. So. m. fol lift verso.: 

(7) Abd Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Munkadir Ibn AM Allah Ibn al-lludair al-Talmi, a inemlier of the iribe 
of koraish, was an eminent koraiHreader and Tradiiionist. Ilis masters were JAbIr Ihn AM Allah. Anas Ibn 
Malik, Orwa Ibn ax-Zubair, etc. He bad for pupils the imAm Malik. Shdiw, atli-Thaun. Ibn Oyaina, Ibn Jo 
raij; etc. He died A. H. 131 (A. I). 74M) - Tab. al-Muhad. 
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TIIE IMAM AL-HARAMAIN. 

The Shaiite doctor, Abu ’l-Maali AM al-Malik, surnamed Dia ad-din ($plen^ 
dour of religion) and generally known by the title of the imam al-Haramain, was 
son to the nhaikh Abd^Mubaminad AM Allah Ibn Abi Yakub YAsuf Ibn AM 
Allah Ibn Ydsiif Ibn Muhammad Ibn Haiyuya al-Jiiwaini. He was, without 
exception, lh(! most learned doctor of the Shafite sect in later times, and is uni- 
versally considered as a T mujtahid) imam ; it is also agreed on by all that he 
stood pre-eminent by the extent of his informalion and bis skill in many dilTer- 
cnl branches of science, such as dogmatic theology, jurisprudence, philology, 
etc. (\\i- have, stfmken of his fatheA’w vol. II. page 27. ' By a favour of the 
divine grace, he was enabled to carry the practices of devotion to an unexam- 
H|gj|j|)ilch of fervour ; he re|H'aled also from memory, and without the least 
hesitation, lcssuiu‘ hift pupils, (‘a(‘h of which would have lilted a numlier of 
U leaves. WlM‘n a youthf he was instriictixl in jurisprudence by his father Abu 
Muliamipad, who was striu'k with his capacity, acquirements, excellent disposi- 
tion, and other |M’ognostics of future eminence. Abd al-Matik having thus 
gout! through all his parent's works and masleml their contents, surpassed him 
ill accuracy of kndwlcxlgc and subtiincss. On his fatlier's death,* he replaced 
him as a teacher, and, haviiif' accomplished that duty, he went to the Madrasa 
of al-Baihaki (1 ) and masten'd the science of dogmatic theology under tlie tuition 
of the mtdd Ahii 'l-Kiisim al-lskaf, a native of Isfarain (2 . From theiu'c he 
ti’a veiled to Baghdad, wheixj he met a nunilH‘r of the learned ; he then proceeded 
to llija/., whert^ he made a rcsideru'c of four years, |>artfy at Mekka and |)artly 
at Medina. During this |HTiod he lilled tlie duties of a professor and a tnu/Ii, 
whilst the rest of his time was devoted to thF task of adlecting the Shafite doc- 
trines from kll the various chainicls through which they had ^passed d<iwn. It 
was on account of his residence in these two holy cities that he received the 
surname of the ‘imdm al-IIaramain iiiadm of Ihe tiro tanctmriet . Towards vlie 
commencement of Alp Ai-slan’s reign, he I'cturiu'd to Naisapur, and Nizam al- 
Miilk, lliat sultan’s vizir, founded there a .\izdmiga College for the express 
]uir|)Osc of establishing the Imam in }t as a professor. This doctor filled besides 

% t 

the place of khattby or chief preacher of the city, and held assemblies in which 
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he gave exhortations and presitfaid at discussions on points of doctrine. The 
works which he had WTitten became then generally known, and his leottirt's 
were attendedT bj doctors of the highest eminence ; the presidency of the Sha- 
(ite sect devolved on him ; and the administration of the trok/s, or religious en 
dowments, was confided to bis «ai»> During a space of nearly thirty years he 
continued in undisputed posnisskm of these places, and held with general con> 
sent the posts of officiating im&m at public prayers, of ])rcacher in the prin- 
cijwl mosque, of professor, and of president at the asse*ml)iie.s which met every 
Friday to hear pious exhortations, lie composed works on very many subjtK’is, 
and Islamism has never produced one equal to his treatise, the al~Mul~ 

lab fi Dirdyat al-Mazhab {satisfactory results to inyuiry, being a guide to the knvtr- 
Utdge of the Shafite doctrines). The /id^r’Ahd Jaafar ,3) relaias that l»t‘ heard 
Ahu Isliak as-Shirazi say to the Imam al-llaramain : “O instructor of the |h*o- 
“ pic of the East and of the West! thou art to-day the imam (chief) of^JiM* 
“ imams.” — The Imam *al-Haramain was taught Tra<litilm.s hy a great mimiH'r 
f)f the learned in ihat branch of kiutwledge, and he (lossessed a lic<riHT from 
Ahu Noaim al-Ispahani, the aiitlior of the Hilyat ul-Aiclia (see rol. 1. page 7 '«), 
autb<)ri!>ing him to teach those which he had communicated to him. His «»th«'i' 
works are the Shdmil (comprehemire), on the dogma.s of religion ; tint Uurhdn 
({iroof f on die fundamentals of jurisprudence ; the Talkhis al-Tnkrtb, an abridg- 
ment of ( aUkdsim Ibn Muhammad (ts-Shdshi’s treatise on jurisprudence ), the 
Takrib ; the Irshdd (direction^ on the fundamciUals of jurisprndmee , al-Akido 
an^lMzdmiya (4); the Maddrik al-Okdl (remlU of the utmost elforts of human reason), 
which work was left unfinished; an unfinished ahridgment of the Nihdyal al- 
Matlab ; the Ghidth al-tJmam (help for the nation*), in which he treats ol the 
imdtnat or presidemty over the whole Muslim <roinmunity ; the Mugtth al-Khalk 
(assister of God's erfotures), leading to the choice of the true way; the Ghunyal 
al-Muatarshidin (5).(sufficient help for those trho des&e guidance , Ix-ing % treatise on 
i’ontroversy. He composed also some other works. Whenever he entemi into 
an explanation of the scienc^ peculiar to tbe S&fis and of the state ol e-xtiitii 
exaltation (6) to which they sometimes reac:hed, he would draw tears from all 
presi^t Durii^ the entire course of his life lie never swem-d from a line ol 
conduct most prtiseworthy and agreeable yy God. I^was told by a shaMi tliat 
he had read a full account of the Imam al-Haramain s life in a certain tr^lise, 
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and that hi« father Abd Muhammad b^n the worW aa a professional book- 
(lopyist: having amassed some money by his labours, be bou^t a slave^rl 
)>earing a high character for piety and virtue, and her he supported with the 
lawful gains furnished him by his trade. She bore him a son, afterwards 
known as tlie Im&m al-Haramain, and he told hOf not to allow any person but 
herself to suckle the child ; but it happened one day, that on going into her 
apartment, he found her indisposed, and as the child was crying, a woman who 
was one of the neighbours, gave it the breast for a short time to quiet it. When the 
father saw this, he felt much vexed, and taking the child, he held it with its head 
downwards, stroked its Itelly, and put his finger into its mouth, till he succecdecl 
in making it throw up whaf it had swallowed : “ I would rather sec him die," 
said he,<“ than^itive his natural disposition spoiled by the milk of one who was 
“ not his mother." It is related also of the Imam himself that a languor of 
wwMLsomctimcs came over him during the conferences at which he presided, 
and tjial he attfibiitraf it to the clFects of that milk, a portion of which had 
i'cmaiiie<l in his stomaefi. — He was born on the 18th of Muharram, A. 11. 419 
(Kebrual’y, A.l). 1028;; in his last illness he was borne to BashtanikUn, a village 
siluatcxl in the province of Naisapur and noted for the salubrity of its air <30(1 
water; he died at that place on Wednesday, the 25th of the latter Rahi, A. 11. 478 
on rAiigusl, A. I). 1085\ just as the evening had clo8e<l in. His bolly was taken 
to NaisapAr that night, and was buried the next morning in the court of) his 
hous<>, but, som^ yeai'S later, it was removed to the al-Hiisain (.einetery ai)d 
interred beside thf grave of his father. The funeral prayers wen? said ovec 
him by his son Abtl ’l-Kasim, and on the day of his death, all Uie shops were 
shut, the pulpit in the great mosque from which he prcachixl* was broken to 
piet'es, and the whole population mourned for him as for a relation. A grt'ai 
number of elegies were composed on his death, and one of them we shall give 
here : it is as follows : 

The hearts of mankind were in torture (7) and t^^ days of mortals became dark as 
nights I Can the tree of science ever again bear fmit. now that the imkm dbtk ’l-MaAb 
is no more? 

At the moment of his death, his scholars, who were fomr l^indred and one 
in number, bfoke their pens and ii>||;homs and let a full year pus over before 
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(1) Thi» m». nlled tUm the dtclw Aim Bekr *I-Beihiki. Sm U« lifr.Tol. 1. p. W ; tnd Imro. 

dactkm, p. iiviii. 

(1) Abd Abd al-Jibblr tbii Ali Ibn Muhamiiiid, surnanifd ai^Vitdd (fJkf nuuimr^ and gnnenU/ 

known by Ibe donomipalioa of aHsklf {ik$ robbifr), wat a nativo of UCkrAin and a diiciple of the shaikh 
AbA Uhak aMsfuiini. Bo composed a number of works on the dogmas of biUb. on the fdndanienult of 
jurisprudence, aod on dialectics. As a juiisconsull and a scholastic theologian he held a high rank ; as a 
controveriist and a professor he displayed great powers of language, and as a jin^, he was esteemed one of 
the most capable. If we Uke into consideration bfsidet that he was a strict imitator of the original MosliniK 
in deroUon and self-denial, immust allow that he had no equal among his contemporarifs. He lived in the 
knowledge of his duties towasdi God and in the performance of them. His death occurred in the month of 
Safar, A.H. 454 (A.D, lOAS^. os*5Ad^ybl),^llHi khalUkln writes his surname hk^fi, not hk4f, but 
I prefer the authority of the ATdmds and the TabatAt a$-ShAfiyin 

(3) The author of the Tabakdt OM^SkAfiyin mentions an Abb Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Abi Ali al'IlamadAni 
in the life of thelmAm al-Haramain: this was perhaps the same person as the hAfit. 

(4) To judge from the lillc, this should be a professiontof failb for the use of the fAjidetiU at the .A*f:dmiy<i 
college. 

i5) Read in the Arabic teii. 

.«) Read 

7} Uterally : On frying pans 


AL-AaSMAI. 

rhe celebrated pliilologer Abu^Said Alid al-Maiik Ibn Kuralb al^Agniai dreu 
his descent from Adnan, his father Kiiraib i^einf; the son of Alid al-Malik Ibn 
Ali Ibn Asnta Ibn Mutahhir Ibn lUMi Ibn Amr Ibii AIkI Shams Ihri Aaya Ihn 
Saad Ibn Abd* Ibn Ghanarn (1) Ibn Kiitailia Ibn Maaii Ibn M&lik Ibn Aasar 
liiii Saad Ibn Kais Allan i2j Ibn Modar Ibn Niz&r Ibn Maad llm Adiilii.~AI- 
Asfyai bore also the surname of Bdinli (dencended from Bdhiln\ and yet no such 
name appears in bfs genealo{|^'; he was so entitlecT, however, lH>i*aus<* Itis am*<?stot 
Malik Ibn Aasar w^as the husl^nd <if the female named Bdhilit ; others sav that 
Bahlla waa the name of a son of Aasar (3 ,-^Ah*Asmai was a compteie mastei 
of the Arabic language, an able g];ammarian, and the most eminent of all thorn* 
fiersons who transmitted orally historical nanwtioiis, singular atjecdotes, amusing 
^Utories, and rare expressions of the language He received his infonnalioii from 
?^ili61ia Ibn al^Hajjaj ($ee vol. /. page 493, mUH ^ (be two llanunids "^4 , Mis&t 
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Ibn Kidun (vol. 1. p. 580, n. 3), aud others; his own authority was cited by 
liis brother’s son Abd ar>Rahman Ibn Abd Allah, Abu Obaid^al-Kasiin Ibn 
Sall&m (5), Abu Hatiro as-Sijistani (voU I. page 603), Abd ’^-Fadl ar-Riashi 
(v. U. p. 10), and others. He was a native of Basra, but he removed to Bagh- 
dad in the reign of HarOn ai'-Bashid. Some person then said to AbA Nuwas 
(ml. I. p. 391) that ytbA Obaida (G) and al-Asmai had been just presented to 
.‘ir-Rashid, on which he replied : “ As for Abu Obaida, hi^ will recite to them, if 
“ allowed, ifjc history of the ancients and tlie moderns ; but as for al-Asm&i, he 
“ is a nightingale to charm them with his melodies.” It is related by Omar Ibn 
Shabba (7), that he heard al-Asm.ii say that he knew by heart sixteen thousand 
])iece8 of verse composed in the measure called rajaz (8) ; and it was observed 
by Isbak al-Mamlili (ml. J. fiaffe 183) that he never heard al-Asmai profess to 
know a bramdi of seieiwe without distrovering that none knew it l)etter than 
4*11 1 i\r-Kahi Ibn Sulaimun (ml. I. p. 519) relates that he heard as-Shafi pro- 
nounce these vyords;* “None ever explained better than al-Asmai tlie idiom 
“ of the desert Arabs.*' And it was mentioned bv Abu Ahmad al-Askari (r. /. 
pfi.(/c385) that when al-Asmai was at Basra, he received most pressing invitations 
from al-Maindn to go and see him, hut refused on the pretext of his feebleness 
iuid advaiK'cd age; al-Mamiln then used to draw up collections of questions on 
doubtful points (of literature) and send them to liiin that he might resolve them. 
The following anecdote was related by al-Asmtii : “land Abii Obaida went to 
“ sec al-Fadl Ibri Ilabi (9\ who asked me in how many volumes was my work 
“ on horses, and 1 replied : ‘ One only !’ He then made the same question to 
“ Abd Obaida rcs|H!(‘ting his work on the same subject, and he answered; 
“ ‘ Fifty volumes.’ Fadl then said to him : * Go over to that horse and plac»* 
“ ‘ your hand successively on all the parts of his l>ody, naming them at the 
“ ‘ same time.’ — ‘ I am not a farrier,’ replied Abu Obaida,* but all I have c^m- 
“ ‘ piled on this subject was procured by me from tlie Arabs of the desert.’ Al- 
“ Fadl then told me to do it, on which I went <wer to the horse, and, taking 
“ hold of his mane, I commenceck naming tlie different parts of hi* body^ I 
“ placed my hand successively upon thorny repeating at the same time the 
“ veries in whi^ the Arabs of the desert mentioned them. When 1 had 
“ finished, he' bra Ine k^p die aniipal, and whenever 1 wished to annoy Ah&i 
“ Obaida, I i-ode on that horse to pay him a visit." Al-Asmai carefully ab-». 
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stained from exjJaining any of the obscure expressions occurriug in Ute Koran 
and the Suma, and when questioned on a point of this kind, he would answer : 
“ The Arabs of the desert say tiiat such and such an expression means so and 
so, but I do not know what may be its signilication in the Koran and ll\r 
“ Smna.” His adventures and Uie anecdotes ixdated of him are very nuineixnts. 
His grandfather AH Ibn Asma committed a theft at Safaifran (10'', for which he 
was arrested and taken before Ali Ibn Ali Talih. “Bring me witnesses," said 
Ali, “ to prove that he puHoined the object out of the saddle>hag (I I}." Tlie 
person who tells this story pm-ecds to say that evidence to that efl'cet was 
given before Ali, who immcdiatclv ordered the fingers of his han«l to he cut 
off. On this some person said to him: “Coniinandcr of the faithful! why 
“ not cut it off by the wrist (1*2, V’’ — ‘'God forbid!' exclaUnwi iW' khalil ; 
“ liow could he then lean on his staff .' How could he j»ray (Id);* How 
“could he eat (14)?” When al-HaJjiij Ihii Yusuf arrived at Basra, Ali Jhu 
Asma went to him and ^id : “ O emir! my jMUfnts treated me most foully in 
“ naming me Ali; give me another name.” — “You ?ome," repli(d al-Ilajjai, 
“ with an excellent pretext to excite my interest ; I apfioiut you dirccUir ol the 
“iisheries at al-Baraja with a daily salary of two danaks (loi in cop|K‘r-mone> : 
“ but, by Allah! if you go Ix’yond tliat sum, I shall cut off the- |M)rtion ol your 
“ hand whrdi Ali left on (10,.” — Al-Asmai was horn A. H. f22 A. I>. 740i <ii 
123, and he died at Ba.sra in the month of Safar, A. H. 210 < .March-April, A. J). 
831); some say, 214 or 217 ; and others mention that his death Umk place at 
\Iarw. The khattb Abu Bakr rul. /. p. 7,j , says : “ I have Utm informed that al- 
“ Asraai live<l to tlic age of eighty-eight. Kuraih, al-Asmai's father, was bom 
A.H. 83 (A. H. 702), fmtl have not Imm able to (liscover in what year he die<l. 
Kuraib was only a byname, hut he was not generally known by any other ap|M-l- 
iation ; according to al-Mazul>ani (17) ami Abii Said as-Sir4fi(Kob /. pw/c37< ,, 
his real name was Aasim and his surname Abil Bakr.— is If patronymic 
derived from the name of his grandfather.— .SVi/<md» is the name of a |»la(c 
neAr Basra ; [the road from'^Basra to Bahrain psscs successively through Safa- 
wan and Kuima to Hajar, the capital of Bahrain.— is the name ol a 
{dace at Basra.] (18). — The following anecdote is related bv Abd 'l-Aina 1!> : 
“I was at al-Asmai’s funeral, and the Abu Kilalia HuUyi Ibn Abd ar- 
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‘‘ Rahman al-Jarmi (20), with whom 1 was conversing, recited {to me these lines 
** of his own composing : 

God curse the bones which they are now bearing on the bier toVards the abode of 
cormption I bones hateftil to the Prophet, to the Prophet’s fomily, and to all the saints.’ 

“ I was then accosted by AbO ’l-Aaiya al-Hasan Ibn Malik as-Shami, who 
“ wjcited to me the following lines: 

‘ l.«t (the rimlelt) the daughters of the earth cease to flow ; afflicted as they now arc 
‘ by the death of al-AsniAi 1 'They ($HH on, yet) do not wash away our grief. Live 
‘ in the world as long as you may, you will never meet a man like him, or with learning 
‘ such ais his.' 

t 

“ I wtis iiiuch*8truck with the diflercnco of these two persons’ f(>clings to- 
“ wanls the deceased.” — Al-Asmlii (imposed treatises on the following, «iib- 
y w hi : the human frame, the diflerent 8p<H;ies of animals, on the anwd, or influ- 
ence 9 f the star# on the* weather, on the letter hamza, on the long and the short 
cMfj on the dilTerenee between the names given to the members of the human 
luxly anti those given to the same members in animals (21 \ on epitliets, on the 
doors of tents (22\ on games of chance played with arrows, on the frame of the 
horse, on horses, on camels, on sheep, on tents, on wild beasts, on the first and 
fourth form of certain verbs, on proverbs, on woids Iwaring each two oppositt* 
signilications, a vocahulary, on weapons, on dialct^ts, on the springs of water 
frequentetl by the nomadic. Arabs, a <’olleetion of anecdotes, on the principles of 
dis<^nurs(', on the heart, on synonymous terms, on the Arabian fieninsula, on 
the formation of derivative words, on the ideas which usually oceiir in |)uetry, 
on nouns of action, on rajaz verses, on the palm-tree, on plants', on homony- 
mous terms, on the obscure expressions met with in the Traditions, on the 
witticisms of the desert Aralw, etc. 


tl) Th« autograph hu Atom tthirh. by the addition of a poail on raeh of the firat tap l«Mm.*ba.« 
boen changed into 

(3i 1 fbilow the autograph in reading KaU Aildn, but tome oi the Arabian gracniofitu n akr*AiUn og 
fihaUIn the father of Kab, not the aame peiaon. • 

(3) The author makea ao'ine lhit(ier obtervatioay on the surname of BAIkiia in the life of Kulaiba Ibn 
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( 4 ) My r«s6ircfaef biTe led nuf !• the condiu^ thtt the penoni deeigntied a» ihe (wo H«miii4<U (nl- 
Hammdddnij were Ahd Salami Hammid Ibn Salama Iho JMiiar and Ahl Umlil Hammld Ibn 2aid Ibtt 
Dirhim, The former wai a native of fotra« a mamta to the tribe of Tamtm, and a ai»ter*it 9 on to Uumaid 
at-Tawll, from whom i^d other eminent teachen he received his traditional knowledge He bore a high rba- 
meter for eiactneai as a traditionist and a Ad^f ; he spoke with great purity, and was considered as an ci* 
fwUent authortly in Arabic grammar and philology {wrabipoK He was noted for his learning, piety, and self- 
inortlfieation. He died A H. 167 (A.D.TSa-l).— Al-Ylfl s Ifirdot.}^ 

Abd Isroatl Hammld Ibn Zaid Ibn Dirhim, surnamed al*Airak ^fle Itue-e^ed), was a native of Basra ami a 
mawia to the tribe of Tamim. He received his knowledge lh>m the first doctors of that age. some of whom 
were Ihe same as those under whom his nameuke Hammld Ibn Salama studied. He held a high repuiatioii 
as a jurisconsult, a Traditionist, and a ld/Cs> He died in A. II. 179 (A. D. 795-6^. **(706. ol-Folold.-^IViO. 
at-MuhadditkHt - Al-Ylfi .) 

(6) The life of fbn Salllm will be found in this work. 

(g) His life IS given by Ibn Khallikin. 

(7) His life will be found in this work. 

»8' .Seevol. I. Introd. p. ivi, note (2^. 

i9) His life is given in this volume 

(10) Aoeording to the Maraid. Safau^dn is the name of a place at a days jountey from the Mir bad, or 
halting-place at Basra, where there U a large pool of water. 

it) The autograph has 

ili) Such was the usual punishment for theft. 

(13 Before praying, an ablution was necessary, and this could not well he performed with one hand. 

^14) To make use of the left hand in eating is a gross impropriety. 

15) About fourpence; there are .sii dlnaks to a dirbini. 

. >16} This anecdote is related also by ai-Tabrlsi in bis commentary on the llumdsn.^p. 240. 

17) The life of il>Marfublni will be found among those of the Muhammadi. 

IH) This passage is one of the author's later additions. It etisis in the Buu>graph and in ime of the Pari* 
manutcripU. 

*(19) The life of Abft Abd Allah Muhammad AbO ’bAinl Is given by Ibn Khallikkn. 

(20) Abo Klllba Hubaish Ibn Abd ar-Kahmin aMarnii, a rdirt, or imnsmitter of oral informatkm, was a 
bigoted skitle, and for that reason he detested if-AsmAi. The author of the Oyitn tii Tnwdiikh places his 
death under the year 220 (A. Hs g354i>. 

(21) 8«fil is the meaning of the word as appears by M. de Hammer’s rnanuwTipi of a portion of 

al'Asmll's works. 

(22) In the autograph I read kut tlm punctuation b v#y indistitict. 
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18N HISHAM, THE AUTHOR OF THE SIRAT. 

Al)6 Muhammad Abd al-Malik Ibn Hishim Ibn Aiyub al-Himyari al-Ma&Gri, 
fill! author of the Strut ar-RasM, or hiitory of the Prophet, is spoken of iti these 
terms by Abu ’l-Kasiifi as-Suhaili (tee page 09 of this volume^, in his work enti- 
tled ar-Raud al-IJmf, which is a commentary on the Strat: “ He was celebrated 
‘‘for his learning and possessed superior information in genealogy and gram- 
“ mar ; his native place was Old Cairo, but his family were of Basra. He com- 
“ |K>scd a genealogical work on the tril)e of Himyar and its princes ; and I have 
“ been told that he wrote another work in which he explained the obscure ]>as- 
“ sages pf the pprtry <‘itcd in (Ihn Ishak's) Star. — His death occurred at Old Cairo, 
“ A. H. 213 (A. 1). 828-0;.” — This Ibn Hisham is the jjerson who extracli*d 
juid drtiw up the History of the Prophet from Ihn Ishak’s (1) work entitled al- 
Magfulsi wa 's-Sv’r; as4'/uhaili explained its difliculties in a commentary, and it is 
now found in the hanlls of the public under the title of Strat Ibn Hishdm (Ihn 
Hishdin't Strat, o*r Uistory). AbA Said Abd ar-RahmIkn Ibn Yunus (scepaijc 03\ 
the Egyptian historian, says, in his work on the eminent men who cam^ to 
Egypt from foreign parts, that this Abd al-Malik died on the 1 3th of the latter 
Rahi, A. H. 218 ^.May, A. 1). 833); God knoweth best which is the tnie date of 
his death ! Ibn YAnus says alst) that he belonged to the tribe of Dohl (2). — 
MaAfin means dimended from Mdapr Ilm YAfur, the progenitor of a great tribe '3; 
t«) which a great number of |H>rsons, principally inhabitants of Figypt, trac<' 
their origin. 


(t) The life of Muhammad Ihn Isbah al^MutUlibi is givqi by Ibii Khallikin. 

^2) Thf tribe of Dohl sprung fVont thti of Bakr Ibn WAil,Y»hieh last drew its descent from Babla Ibn MiAr 
^3) Head in the Arabic teift. 
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ATH-tHA ALIBI AN-JiAIvSAPURL 


Abii Mansur Abd al-Malik Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismail atb*Tha^libi an^Naisa- 
pdri (a native of Nmc^r) is spcAen of in these terms 1^' Ibn Bassain, the au- 
thor of the DeJthira : In that age, he was the man who pastured his genius 
“ on the loftiest summits of knowledge ; tlio gr(^al compiler of prose and vei'se; 
“ the chief author of his time, and the ablest also in the opinion of that epotrh; 

his reputation spread abroad like a proverb which circulates far and wide: 
“ the camels (which bore travellers to see him were comtanlUj arriving, their 
“ breasts panting from the rapidity of their speed; his compilations rose over 
“ the horizon not only in the East but in the West, and thej' ascendl'd (to the 
“ zenith of fame) as the stars ascend through the darkness; his works hold a 
“ place of high eminence, shining with refulgence even from their first ap|)ear- 
“ ance; the number of persons who leariM'd tiHUU by tieaii ^r who coUccUhI 
“ them can neither be defin(*d nor described, and it would ^e vain to es|ay, 
“ even in the finest and most harinonious style, to do full justice to tUc merits 
“ «f his writings.” Ibn Bassain then quotes some [lassagcs* of ath-Thaalibi’s 
composition in prose and verse ; one of the latter is the following piece ad- 
dressed to tlic emir AbA ’1-Fadl al-MikAli (gorenwr of the province of tars) : 

Vour talents arc admirable and so nnmeioiis that no other mortal ever (k»h«i»« 1 as 
many. Two of them are oceans; one. an ocean of eloquence composeil of al-VVallil's 
{JRiA/on’*) poetic spirit and the charming style of al-.\.smAi; the other, a skill in epis- 
tolary writing equal to that of as-S4bi (1 . aiid embellished in its siqKTiority by a pn- 
manship which, like 4bn Mokla s, merits the first rank (2). I.et us give thci* thanks! 
how many admirable passages have come from you (to ««], as wealth comes abundantly 
on the noble-minded man who. but a moment before, was borne down by |H.verly. 
When the buds of thv poetry unfold and blossom, their beauty is displayed in an 
ornamented phrase, foitning two hemistiches. V««i Iwve dismounted tlip horsemen of 
eloquence, and*broken in the horses of original invention: for you are yourself an 
illustrious and original genius. You liave engraved charming devices on the seal of 
time; devices which surpass^n beauty the meadows of spring. 

By t)ie same : 

When I SMtlriitasayc to my «etoiWj— and, alas! my repre^ntations were fruiUw 
—the 8r» nf|tiis)^n raged 6ercer (in my Ao«as«) and. to preserve my life, I kissed Miose 
eyes with which my messesger had seen her 
VOL. If. 
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l«K KHAJUHAN’S ^ 

One of his longest, finest, and most cmnprchensive works is that mtilled 
YaUmortai-Dahr fi Uah&m AMi ’I- Am (the pferl of the age, treating of the merits 
of ow contemporaries) (3). The following lines were composed on this l)ook by 
the celebrated Alexandrian poet AbA l-Futuh Nasr Allah Ibn Kalakis, whose life 
will lie given later : 

The verses of the poems in the Yaiima are vir{jin daughters of the ^irits who 
lived of old. They are now dead, but their daughters survive, whence the work bears 
the name of Yatima (k). 

Ath-Thajilibi composed also the Fikh aULoghat (laws of language), the Sihr al- 

/ialdgha (magic of eloquence), the Sirr al-Barda ^secret of excellence), Kitdb man 

ghdb anhu ‘UMuirib (book for him who has no one to amuse him) (5), the Munis 

al-Wahtd (companion for the solitary' „ and many other works licsides, containing 

anecdotes of eminent men, noticres on their lives, and extracts from their poetry 

>and epistles; all these productions are indicative of vast information in the an- 

* $ 

thor. He himsdtf conf^iosed a great deal of poetry. His birth look place A. II. 
350 (\, D. and*hi8 death in tlic year 429 (A. D. 1037-8}. — Thadlibi 
means one who sews togethn and dresses foxes’ skins ; he was so denominated Ix’- 
eaiise he had lieen a furrier. 


(1) See vol. 1. page 31. 

(2) 111 place of ihU verac, which ia given in the MSS. of the YnUma, Ibn Khallikiin has inserted the follow- 
ing; “Like flowers, or like magic, or like ijic 

** full moon, or like the colours of a flowered garment, ornamented also with a border." Wm thii re.ading 
to be admitted, we should not know what the two teas were, of which ath-ThaiUbt speaks. The reading 
adopted in the printed lent is taken from the ropy of the poem which the autior lias inserted in the Yatima, 

(3) This work contains notices on poets oiid other literary men, with eiiracts from their writings. It forms 
one large volume, two copies of which are in the Bib, du Hoi, For a list of the articles contained in the 
Yatima, see fatal, MSS, Or, Bihl, Bod, tom. II. p. 313 etVq. 

(4^ Fafimu signKles both orpAon and pvri'ons pear/. 

(5) This is a collection of elegant eitracis in prose and verse, classed under different heads. It is drawn 
up with great taste. ^Another of ath-TliaAlibi's works, but which is i^t noticed by Ibn KhallikAn, bears (he 
title of Mitdb al-Bjdz fi ; it is a rotl||^op of laconic sayings and maxims. An edition of it has Wen 
lately published at Leyden under the direetioPlf^l. Weyers. 
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AbA Said Abd as-Salam Ibn Said at-Tandkhi (a member of the tribe of Tan&kh\ 
and surnamed Sukhniin, was a doctor of the soot of Malik. He studied under 
Ibn al-Kasim (see v. II. p. 86), Ibn Wahb (V. //. p. I r»\ and* Ashhab I. p. 223 , 
after which he became the head of the science, or oliief imam, in Maf'hrib. He 
used to say: “God’s curse on ^ver^ ! I was a oontem|M»r<iry of MMik, hut 
“ (having no means of going to see ^ obliged to take lessons from Um 
“ al-Kasim.” (1) He held the |x>st of kadi at Kairawaii, and on ]K>iiits of dw- 
trine his opinions are of standanl authority in Maghrib. He is the author of 
Uie Mndaicwana containing the doftrincs of the imam li^lik; this work, ' 

the contents ^ which he had received (by oral transmission' from Ibn al-Kasim, is 
the main authority relied on by the |)eoplc^f Kairuwan. 'I'hc first who under-]* 
took to draw up a Mudahtcana was the Malikitc doctoriAsad ibn al-Furlit (2', 
when he returned from Irak. It originally j'onsistid itf questions prnp>s<Hl by 
him to Ibn al-Kasim with their solutions by the latter; lie tbcTi took thnn witli 
hiiji to Kairawany aiul Siiliiiun wrote them out ntuler bis«clktatiofi ; it was 
called the Asadiya (or Asadiaii after Asad Ihn aUFurAt , hut 4$ the questions weir 
put down vfithoiit any order in this (irst skefi h, SuhntUt drfiW thi'Ui up under 
separate heads and aufjinented their nmnlx^r ; besides wJildi, he ritsolved some 
hy means of the Traditions with whieli his nieniory was furnished when he 
learned by heart Ibn \Vahb*s edition of the Mutratia, Soim* poims reruaintKh 
however, which Suhnun left inconiplele. Suhiiiiii had a fpraler iniinlK*r o( 
pupils than any other^of IVIalik's disciples, and it was l>y his means that lh<» 
doctrines of that imam wen? projiayatetl throiijjhout i\la;;hril». He was Ikhu 
A. H. 160 (A* D. 776-7), and he died in the month of Rajah, A. II. 240 Nov.- 
Dec. A. D. 854}.— Sa/md/i or SuhuAn is the tiimeof a hiitl found in Ma/;lirih 
and remarkable for its safjacity; it was for this reason that Ahd Said was so 
susnamec^. Thu pronuneial/on of tins worej with an a or with* an u involves a 
iqiiesiion of grammatical forms peculiar to the Arabic language, hut it wYujId Iw* 
too Idilg to expose k here, neithcr^is this the projic*r plac^e fur sin h a ditwjuisition; 
it has besides been fully and properly treated hy Ihn as-Sld ahBatalyausi, who 
lias always executed in the best manner wfiatevcr task he undertook . 



(1) Tbe author of the Tmikk ai-Sairawdn MS, No. 752, girai a long noUee on Suhnl«i,4ii irhUsb I ramarfe 
the following paMage: **He wai originally from EmeMi in Syria, but^he was taken thither (<o M^krih fWit 
“ probably) when his father aeconupanled the militia (Jund) of Emessa/' This must ba^ been during the 
goveriimeiii of Yaald Ibn HItim al-Muhallabi; see Journal AUaiique for November, p.4Sl. The^uful 
were the troops furnished by the Arabian tribes which had settled in the different military divisions (jwfuif) of 
Syria on the first conquest of that country by the Moslims. They received a fiicd pay from the khatif, and a 
certain number of them were always in actual service. Fuller information on this subject will be found in 
M. de lleinaud's translation of Abd 'l>FedA*s Geography, chap, on Syria, and in the account of the first Moslim 
governor of Maghrib, translated from the universal history of an-Nuwairi and inserted by me in the Journal 
Aiiaiique. 

(2) Abo Ahd Allah Asad Ibn FurOt Ibii SitiAn was the tribe of Sulaim. Speaking of his own 

names, he used to say: am A tad (lion), and the Udn is tbe noblest of animals; my father was called 

** Furdt, and tbe Furlit {Euphratet) is the purest of waters; and my grandfather's name was Sindn (spear), 

which is the best of weapons." His. family belonged to KhorasOn, and he was born at HarrOn, A.H. 142 
(A. 1). 7tt9). According to his own account, he caqie into the province of Africa with the troops which had 
been sent thither, A. by the khalif al-Mamdn, under the orders of Muhammad Ibn^-Ashlth al-Khui4i 

(see Journal Aniatique for November 1M1, page 404). After passing five years at Kairawkn, he accompanied 
^is father to Tunis, where he resided nine years. At the age of eighteen he had learned the text of the Koran 
by heart, and the desire of coniplcting his sludies'ihcn led him to the F.astc He met the imiim M41ik at Me- 
dina and followed his Assons, In the course of which he heard him teach the Huwatta. From thence he went 
to Irak and met some of Ahd llalUtfa's principal disciples, such as Ab6 YOsuf, Asad Ibn Amr and Muhammad 
Ibn 41-Hasan. When in that province he wrote down the Traditions which he had learned, and pursued bis 
studies ill jurisprudence. After the death of MAlik, he proceeded to Egypt and became the assiduous lisciple 
of Ibn al*K4sim, under whose instrurlion he gathered the materials of the Asadiya, which he brought to Kai- 
rawln. In A. II. 181 (A i>* 797) he returned to that city and gave lessons to numerous pupils in the Aiadiya, 
the Muwatta, and in other branches of knowledge. From that time his authority as an im4m was fully esta- 
blished. In tbe year 292, Eildat Allah Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Aghlab nominated him kAdi of KairawAn, and he 
held that post till the year 212, when the same prince gave him the command of the troops which were aboiM 
to bo sent on an eipedltloii against Sicily. In the month of the first liabt, A.H. 212 i^JIunc, A.H 827), he sailed 
for that Island with nine thousand one hundred foot and nine hundred horse; and after achieving there a 
number of important conquests, he died of his wounds, A. H. 213 (A. D. 828-9), whilst besieging Syracuse.*--^ 
iTarikh al-Ka<raw4n, MS. No. 783, ful. ^.—Al-HUlat (w-Ayard, MS. fol. v.) 


ABU HA^HIM AL-JUB])A1. 

AbA Jl&shim Alxi as-Salain was the son of AbA Ali Muhammad aklubhui Ibn 
Abd al-Wahhab'ltil.Sal&m Ihn KhMid ()) Ibn liumran Ibn Aban ; this last was 
a imwla to the khalif Otliman Ibn Aflam. AbA Hashim al-Jubbai, a cel«^ 
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brated schoUst^ ^||eologiui, a lewned d^or and the son of a man of learning, 
aw, like his^father, one €i#:ahe principm heads of the Motazilites : Iwth of them 
taught doctrines^ peculiar to that sect, and all tlie works on scholastic theology 
are filled with their opinions and systematic views. Abi\ lllshim had a son 
called Abd Ali, who was quite a simpleton and knew nothing ; he went one day 
into the presence of the Sahib Ihn Abluid (tee rol. /. who, imagining 

that he should be a person of some learning, received him |)nlitely and sealt'd 
him in the place of honour; he then proposed to him a question, and oblaine<l 
this reply: “ I do not know even tlie half of all the science.”— “ True, my 
“son!” replied the Sahib, “and your father went away with the other 
“ half.” The birth of Abu Hashim took place A. 11. 247 (A. D. 801-2); In* 
died at Baghdad on Wednesday, the 17th* qf Shaahiin, A. 11. (August, A. 1). 
933)l and was interred in the cemetery called the Bmidn, or garden, which lies 
on the east bank of the river. The celebrated philologer Ahfi Ilakr Miiham 
mad Ibn Duraid died on*the same day. We shall give die lif<* of Muhammad, 
AbA Hashim’s father . — Juhbdi means natire of Juhlia,^ village in the de)x*n- 
dencies of Basra, which has given birth to a numlier of learned men (2> 


(t) Here and In odUr placrs lhi» name to written in ihr aulofraph. 

(J) The author of ih« Jfushlarik notice* four place* beariliK Um- name of one of them, a famon 

in KhuxciUn, wa*, according to him and to the author of the MarMil, the iwllvc plarr of Abh Htihim al- 
Jabbli and of hU falber. 


DIK ALJINX. 

Xhc c^^rated |>oet Abfi Muhammad Ali^ as-Salim Ihn Raf^ilian Ihn AIkI 
as-Salam Ibn Habib Ibii Abd Allah Ibn Raghltan Ihn Zaid Ihn Tamlni, a niciii- 
^ of^e tribe of Kalb and sumifmed m abJim 1), wiis iKtrn at Emessa, hut 
his faiqik belonged to Salamiya. Tamim was the first of hi»,anc<»tors wlto 
embrtiiillslamism ; he made his profession of faith Jo Habib Ihn Maslama al- 
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Fihri Iteken priM war; jpd hath^ ccmteste^ tte pro^emmenoe 
of the £nt^ sayiug: “They have 1$ advantage^^er us; we^hatMt 
“ MosUms aa tliey did.” — Dik al-Jiun was one of the poets who fburisfaed un- 
der the Abbaside dynasty ; he always remained in Syria, and was never induced 
to derive profit from his poetical talents by travelling to Irak or otlier coun- 
tries for the purpose rtf celebrating the praises of the great. In his religious 
opinions he was a moderate ShtUe, and some elegies composed by him on the 
deafJi of al-lliisain are still extant. His conduct was disorderly and licentious, 
being so strongly addicted to pleasure and amusements, that he wasted all his 
patrimony. His poetry is the acme of perfection (3). The following anecdote 
is related by Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik az-Zubaidi : “We 
“ were sjuing A^i^h Dik al-Jinn when^ youth came in and recited to him some 
“ verses of his composition, on which Dik al-Jinn drew from under his [H'aying- 
carpet a large roll of papers containing pieces of his own poetry, and gave 
“ it to the young mai«, saying; ‘Make use of this, idy boy! and take it as a 
“ help when you com[»8e verses.’ The youth then witlidi'ew, and we asked 
“ \9ho 1^ was, to which Dik al-Jinn replied : ‘That boy is a native of J&siro (4) 
“ and he says tliat he belongs to the tribe of Tai ; he is surnamed Abu T^m- 
“ mkm, and his name is Habib Ibn Aus; he possesses instruction, intelligence, 
“ and great natiAral abilities.’ ” Az-Zubaidi says also that Dik* al-Jinn out- 
lived Abd Tammam aud compos<!d an elegy on his death. The birtlt of Dik al- 
Jinn took place A. H. 161 (A. 1). 777-H), and his dcatli in Ute reign of al-Mu- 
tawakkil, A. II. 235 (A. 1). 8VJ-50) or 236; he was then aged upwards of 
seventy years. — When Abu Nuwas passed through Emessa on his way to Egypt, 
where he intendtd rt'citing to al-Khasib (5) some I^Mj^^hich h^ had composed 
in his honour, Dik al-Jiun heard of his arrival 4|p«ttrealed himself through 
the apprehension of betraying to him his own relative inferiority as a poet. He 
was at hour.* wdien Abd Muwaa knocked at the door and asl^ed Ad^t^ission, *but 
the maid answered tliat her master was not witliin. Abd Nuwii4 ipmediatcly 
perceived the 'motive which prevented him from* appearing, and to her ; 
“ Tell him to come fortli, for he has tlirown the people of Irak into ecstasy 
“ vyith this verse of his : 

* A rosy litpUUy'rO^tpd horn theJyindS| gazellc-Iike m-ropb, who seeilli^to hare 
* extract^ it firam Wflkeeks and then pameS it roand.' 
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When IKk al4iim heiard the message, he went forth to meet Abik Nuwis and 
n^ved him as Ins gtiestv-— This verse is taken from the following piwe : 

Fear no rq[!roach][6), but biina the wine^t water remove its intoxirating qtm- 
iities, and let our morning dranpii be protracted till the hour comes h>r passing round 
the evening cup. Dispel every care ftom one who is burdened with afRictiun ; at the 
very mention of that wine, the eyes shrink from its brightness Arise! bear it quickiv 
round in a cup of no puny siset nayf|>^ it out in all itsilnetngtb and purify. She 
rose with a glass, brilliant and sparkling t|o as nearly to bum her hand; she must 
have taken the refulgence of her own bri^ forehead or of foe sun to finm therewith 
that dazzling goblet. Tliroughout that day ohr hands she<i the bltHwl of the wiiu'- 
cup (7), but the wine revenged itself upon our legs; a rosy liquor, receive<i fn»m llic 
hand of a gazelle-likc nymph, who seemed to have extracted it from her cheeks and 
then passed it round. 

It is mentioned by al-Jibshiari (8) in b!lj History of the Vi7.i«a;^ that tl,ic Habib 
Ibn Abd Allab Ibn Raghbiin of tbe gt'nealogy givt*n al>ove, was a Mtib under 
ibe khalif al-Mansur, and the president of the Donation Ollire i !) ; lie was still ^ 
living, by that writer’s atoount, in the year 143 ( A. U. 700-1 ^ He adds that 
Dik al-Jinn the poet was one of bis deseendants, and that Ibe .\lo.Hqne of Ibn 
Raghban at Raghdad was named after him. This Habib, says* b<t agaiy, wa’s a 
mawla to Habib Ibn Ma.slama al-Fibri. 1 may here add somo remarks ; Habib 
Ibn Maslama al-Fibri <'of the tribe of Korauh) was one of iHoawia's favonriie 
officers, having rendered liim signal service at the liattle of ’Siffiii. IVIoawia, 
when bis authority was firmly established, disjsitebed Habib on a mission of im- 
portance, and when the latter was leaving the palace, be was met by al-Hasan, 
the son of (the khalif) Ali, who said to biin : “ It may In*, 0 Habib ! that the jour- 
“ ney you are about to undertake is an act of rebellion against God.” - “ Hy 
“ no means,” retorted llabib; “1 am not going to join your fatliei .” “.Say, 

“ ratber,” replied al-Hasan, “ that you conform to .Mnawia's liumonrs lieeanse 
“ he enjoys prosperity } but the more he lias exalted you in tbe world, the 
“ m'ore he has weqken^ your religious principles t and though yon»act foully, 

“ you should at least speak fairly ; then we might apfdy to you these woitls ol 
‘ ‘ God’s : 4nd othert ackruMcledge their erimet,^ u>ho had mixed a »j(hd mth an m-il 
“ deed (10); but, unfortunately, you aic as those of whom God said ; Say rather. 

“ tkef iheir $inful deed* have choked’ their heart* T ’ ' 1 1 • This llabili liore the 
tumame of AbA Abd ar-Rahm&n ; he was apjiointid governor of Armenia by 
VIoawia, and he died there A. H. 42 (A. D. fe62-3 > before icaebing bis Oftielb 
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year.--Dtk aWJitm had a slave*^rl called Duuya, of whom he waa paammalely 
fond^ but having suspected her of improper conduit with Wasif, his 
he put her to death ; an act of which he afterwards repented. He thmi ebm* 
posed numerous poems expressive of the love he bore her, and one of these 
pieces is as follows : 

O bunch of dates 1 destruction has Adlea upon thee (12). With thy blood I have 
watered the earth, yet how often did my Ups absorb from thine the draught of love. 
J gave niy sword power over the circuit ct her neck (13), and my tears now flow upon 
her (^boeks. By the merits of her sandals 1 declare that nothing ever trod on the 
sands, dearer to me than her sandals. 1 did not slay her (through insemilnlity), for 
I could never avoid weeping when the dust fell upon her face (Ik) ; but I was unwilling 
that another should love her, and I could not b^r that the boy should cast his eyes 
on her, 

In another of those pieces he says : 

She visited my couch after her burial, and 1 bostowe^i lengthened kisses on that 
neck which adorned by its grace alone. And 1 said : ** Joy of my eyes ! thou 
** hast been sent to ni^ at last 1 but liow was that possible, since the way from the tomb 
• “is ever closfJ f ’ She answered: “There my bones are deposited, the sport of 
“ woVms and (he other offspring of the earth, but this is my spirit come to visit thee: 
“ such are the visits paid by those who are entombed.*’ 

Hie following <3^ (Tses also were composed by him on her; but some say tiiat 
>he lierself made tliem on the deatli of her son Raghb^n : 

O thou for whom I should sacrifice my father's life ! 1 have abandoned thee in the 
wide desert and shrouded thy face with the dust of the earth ! O thou whom, after all 
iny care, i have given over to corruption, and left there, to support my absence either 
with impatience or iiidiffcuence ! were I able to look on and watch the progress of 
corruption, 1 should have loft thy faqe uncovered, not entomDod. 

His writings abound with fine ideas.*— We have spoken of Salamiyu in the 
life of al»M#hdi Obaid Allah. 


(I) out al-Jinn meatii th» eork of the geniiht be wai ao railed, aeoording to AbS 'hParoj br- 

rauie he wts very ugly end hod green eyr».-->(Jlffrd«ir as-JPanUKi, No. S40, fol.Stl ) 

(9) Habib Ibn Maslima was appointed to the government ii ainnlartn (near Aleppe) by AbS O'^aida tbr 
Moslini conqueror of Syria. This was in A. H. iS (A.D. SSS*7).^8ee Freytag's Htsl. Balebi, and Price's 1. < 
frosparl, vol. I. pag^ 84. 

{“i) From the attracts given farlliar on, It would ajqioar that Ibn Xballiklu was not bard to be pleased. 
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# Yke rigiH r^f»diii§ it Jjiji,** 

(7) Xftmlly: W« pm^ tiMtt dij with tbe bmiii («r lifl») of eup ptnOng by our bandt. 

(8) ** Abb Abd AHib Ifabt wmad IbnAbdbt abdUnbllri; a koHh, an bitiorlan, and a writer of epUilM. 

'* He if tbe aatbor of a bitlory of the Tiilr$» a work entitled Jftfdn (fk# bolonee /br poetry). ’ 

The author of the f^hrUt IWun which we eitraet thit ihori notice (tee fbl. 174) oiote A. H. 877. AWih- 
ibllri wat probably tOU Ibring when tbete linet were penned. Hadji Khaliih sayt that he wat a native of 
Khfh (tee hit bibliogra|ihieal dktfaMUury under the word JVlsdn)* but he appear* not to haw known the date 
of his death. 

(9) The Moslim troopt when in actual service received pay, but under the title of a donation; it wat fur- 
nisbed to them, at regular intervalt, by the Donation O/JIce (IHwdn al^Atd], 

(18) Koran, surat 9, verte 193. 

(11) Koran, surat 83, verse 14. 

(18) literally: 0 spathe of the date-tree! death has €llii\)>ed up to thee and gathered for thee with its liand^ 
the fruit of destruction. 

(13) The autograph bas^3U&, 

(14) Her face was so delicate that an atom of dust would have hurt her. 


ABU L-KASIM AD-DARIKI. 

Abu ’l-Kisitn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Abd Allab Ibn Muhammad Ibn Alid abAziz 
ad-Daraki ranks among tlie greatest of the Sbafite diKitors ; and his father was 
hUd to be the chief traditionist of Ispahan for the age in which he lived. Abu 
’I'kasim settled at NaisapAr, A. II. 353 (A. D. 904;, and during some years he 
professed the science of jurisprudence in that city, after which he rtmiovcHl to 
Baghdad, where he continued to reside till his death. He studied the law 
under Abd Ishak al-Marwazi h page 7 ), and was Abd Hamid ablsf&iaini’s 
master in that scjencc after the death of Abd ’l-dlasan Ibn al-MarziAin. Most 
of the $kaikh$ at Baghdad, and a nurol)cr of persons from other countries, 
ampded ^is lessons. On fats fu^t arrival there, he comment^ by leaching 
in the Mosque of Dalaj Ibn Ahmad (1), situated in the street of Abd Khabif, in 
thaupfiiot td" aisRabi (2); he opdied a class also in tlie great mosque for the 
)f law and tlie instrucliob of pupils who aspired to the rank 
of head-professor of t£e Sbafite doctrines at Baglidad then 

4Q 
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devolved to him, and great numbm pursued, their studies is a most sttcsdesshil 
mannm’ under his tuition. In developing thu principles of Shafite juri^^- 
dence, he followed, in some eases, a system peculiar to himself, and which 
attested, by its excellence, the soundness of his information. He was sus- 
pected, however, of holding Motazilite opinions, (but) the sAaifcA Abd Hdmid 
al-Isfariliini declared diat he never saw an abler doctor of the law. Ad-DIr- 
raki learned the Traditions from his maternal grandfather abHasan Ibn Muham- 
mad ad-Daraki. When consulted on a point of law, he always took a long 
time to reflect l>efore giving an opinion ; and it sometimes happened that his 
decisions were completely opposed to those of the two tmdms, as^hafl and Abd 
Hanifa. When observations were made to him on this subject, he used to an- 
' swer by piting tg). appropriate TraditidU and tracing it up to the Prophet, after 
which he would observe that it was better to follow the Traditions than the 
^opinions enounced by either of the two imd/m. He died at Baghdad on Friday, 
the 13th of Sh{(|vwal,«A. H. 373 (Feb. A. D. 986), Aged upwards of seventy 
years! Some say, hul» erroneously, that his death occurred in the month of 
Zd *1-K^da. HiS '^exactitude as a traditionist is universally admitted, and his 
authority as a doctor is held to he of the highest order. — According to as- 
Samdni, Ddmki means belonging to Ddruk; tliis place 1 believe to be one of the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Ispah&n. The same author calls diim Abd al- 
Aziz Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ahmad ad-Daraki ; whether he be right or not, God best 
knows ! 

(1) Thii mosquo wai probably founded by Dalaj, wbo, at hat been already nolieed, tol, #. page 9, wait 
remarkable for hit wealth and charity. 

(2) See voL 1. page d26. 


IBN NUBATA THE POET. 

The poet Abd Nasr Abd al-Aziz, sumditiiMbn Nubdta, drew his dzstient 
from the tribe of Saad, a branch of that of ; his geneidogy, which we 

give here, will render this evident: Ids fatho* mRr was the son of Muhammad 
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IbiD Alunad lim Hnbita ilm ikiiqud Il» Nob&te Ibn Ibn Matar Ibn 

IQi&lid ttm Amr Hhi Aaz&h Ujb Saad Ibn Hiujair Ibn Rabia Ibn Kaab 

Ibn Saad Um Zaid Biandtt Ibn Tamim Ibn Murr : the remainder of the genealogy 
is well known (4). This able poet, whose compositions display the combined 
excellencies of style and thought, went from country to country for tl»e pur- 
pose of reciting to princes, vizirs, and other great men, the poems which he had 
composed in their praise. Some brilliant kiutdas and exquisite eulogiums 
addressed by him to Saif ad-Dawla||bp Ilamdkn are still preserved, and one of 
these pieces we shall give here : it wih written by him in a letter to that prince, 
w’ho had just made him a present of a black horse with a white forehead and 
legs: 

O prince 1 thou whoae generous qualities* are the offspring of Uijr« 4 ^atunil disposition, 
and whos^ pleasing aspect is the emblem of thy mind ; 1 have rtHreived the present wliicl 
you sent me» a noble steed whose portly neck seems to unite the heavens to the earti 
on which he treads. Hast thou then conMhred a government tt|>on me (^), since Ihoi 
sendest me a spear to which a flowing mane servt^ as a banner (3). We take fKissosstor 
of what thou hast conferred and find it to be a horse w hose forftiea«l and le^s an 
marked with white, and whose borly is to black, that a IKiigledrop extracted froir 
that colour would suffice to form night's darkest shades (4). iTlfould seem thaf the 
morning had struck him on the Ibrehead [anti fkutt made it white), for which reason he 
took his revenge by wading into the entrails irrgiow) of the morning, (and thus whitenintf 
Am ieg$). He paces slowly, yet one of his names is Lightning f he wears a veil (haring 
hu face covered with white, a$ if to conceal it), and yet beauty itself WQMid be his only rival. * 
Had the sun and the moon a portion only of his ardour, it would be InijMissible to with- 
stand (5) their heat. The eye cannot follow' his movements, unless you [rein him in and ^ 
restrain his impetuosity. The glances of the eye cannot seize all his perfections, unless 
the eye be lead away captive by his beauty Ijand le thm rnahled to follow him) (0). 

Ill describiog thus the whiteness of his lioiWs forehead and legs, the |)oei 
had an inspiration of (jreat originality ; and 1 do not tiiink that a similar train 
of thought was ever expressed liefore. He conn|K)sed also a long kn$tda rhyming 
in L and eoataining the praises ot Saif ad-Dawlat ; from it we extract ihes<» 

Vou have showered down gifts upon me till I felt them irksome, and was almost 
tempted to extol the passion of avarice {in a patron). If you still wish44> bestow favour* 
♦upon me, give roe also the desire to obtain theri, or else bestow them not. Your gene- 
rosity has left me noogbi to wish Ibr; and you are the cause that I live in the world 
d^oid of heqm. 

In the first verse of this extract, the poet tomes near to the idea expressed by 
al-Bohlori ta|be foUowing lines: 



H«ft jpoo a eftnogeoiMitiriiif^ aodihig can fqi^;j|*a*wiait 3 r 

pat me tjg^e blash, and your fiivonn cast a shade orer the simslttpe of 
By the abhndance of yonr gifts you rolled me firom'you, so that I f^wO TO»aie«r 
meet again. How strange that presents should cause a rupture of fiimidriMp, and nmt 
'marks of kindness should be fdt as an insult. 

A simitar idea is also expressed in a poem addressed by Dibit Ibn Ali ’bKhuzai 
to al-Mutlalib Ibn Ab3 Allali al-Khuzai, Uie emir of Egypt; the verses to whidi 
we allude begin thus : 

/■ 

0 for the days I passed with al-Muttalibl ' ' 

Having already given them in the life of Dibit («ol. J. page 509), we shall not 
i-epeat them here. .1 It is no^ a hacknied thou^t, having passed from one poet 
to anotlv^r, ancKteing frequently employed by them all; some of 4hem spread- 
ing it out, and others expressing it with concision: thus 1 met with it in a piece 
. of verse composed by Ali Ibn Jabalr al-Akawwak (a poet whose life we shall 
give), and addressed by him in a letter to Abd Dolaf al-Ijli(7}; I should give 
the piece here were it“fiot so long. With what grace has Abd ’1-Ala ’l-Maarri 
expressed the same thought in this line : 

Did you moderate your kindness, I should visit you ; but the sweetest water is repul- 
sive, if its coolaeM 1^ too great. 

Let us return to oiit subject : Ibn Nubkta’s poetry fills a large volume, and the 
greater part of his verses is good. He at one time went to Rai and recited to 
Abd ’l-Fadl Muhammad Ibn al-Amid some kastdat which he had composed in 
his praise ; he had also a conversation with him, tlie particulars of which we shall 
relate in the life of the latter. He was born A. II. 327* (A. D. 938-9), and he 
died at Baghdad on Sunday, the 3rd of Shawwal, A.H. 405 (March, A.D. 1015), 
shortly after sunrise. His interment took* place before the hour of noon, in 
the Khaizuidn cemetery, situated on the east bank of the 'Tigrip. — The follovang 
anecdote was related by Abd Ghalib Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Il%iSahl : ** I went 
** to visit Abd'’l-Ha8an Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Masr al-Bagfai^i, ^e author 
** of the Epistles and of tlte work called al-Mufdwida (eonvenation ) — this Abd 
’1-Ihisan was the brother of the Malikite kkdi Abd d-Wahhkb, and wr shall 
speak of him the life of tliotbitter; — ** he was then at Wasit and in his 

last illn^s. 1 sat with him for Idme time, but, aa he fdt a (haithea emning 
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** on, 1 rose fo vh^jfrew, on whidi he.imeated to me this verse, by Abt\ Nasr 
Abd<al-Az 9 (ifcs AnMlo) 

‘ your lyes enjoy a parting look at the fiiend whom you are abont to leave ; fi>r 
‘ I do not think that I shall oversee you again in the valley («FAm<wiiMtioe/t«n).’ 

He then said : * 1 went to see Abd Nasr himself the very day <m which he 
“ died, and he recited to me this verse as I was taking leave of him; and on 
“ my way home I was informed of his death.’ On the night of that day 
“ Abfi ’1-Hasan himself exfured." We shall give the date of his death in the 
life of Abd al-Wahhab. It is related by Abu AU Muhammad Ibii Waslikh Ibn 
Abd Allah that he heard Abd Nasr say: “1 was one day making the siesta m 
“the vestibule of my house, when a person knocked at the^door. ^*Who is* 
“there?’ said 1. — ‘A native of the East,’ was the answer. — ‘What is your 
“ business ?’— ‘ Are you not the author of this verse : 

* He who dies not by the sword must die some other wnj : Ihf^nuMles of (l<^th sre 
‘ various, but that evil still remains the same T’ 

“ To this I answered that I was the author. — ‘Wilt you allow me then to n‘|icat 
“it as having been authorised to do so by yourself?’ — ‘ Certainly.' The 
“ person then went away. Towards the end of tlic same day, I heard another' 
“ knock at the door, and on asking who was there, I received this answer ; ‘ An 
“ inhabitant of Tkbart, in the West country (8).’ — ‘What is jour business?'-— 

‘ Are you the author of this verse : 

‘ He who dies not by the sword, etc.? ’ 

“ — * 1 am he.*’ — ‘ Will you allow me then to repeat it as having been authorised 
“ to do so by yourself?’ — ‘Certainly.’ 1 was thus much astonisheti to find that 
“ahis verse had reached Uic East and the West.” 


iU See Bc^bsra** Bkt. Aral. teb. > . 

(*) Tbe irue lesdies f« ell Ihe maiiiucriiitt we snws ncept (be sato|(npb. 

perba|» netnurj to ubserve (bet when s priMS eosfemd • sdMary WMsmsml spoil one ut bw 
tnbjeris, he gne hiai a ftawianl formed ot a tpett sKb a.enra( « aog IM sismid (b* bood of h. Tbr 
poat bata cOaqiarea bia harm la a ipeir os aceonsi of bb ^reei aad Jal^ ataMaf; Ihe boailed baaarr ie »• 
ill® 
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(I) I Imm Mtevoond, bjr a long parapbrne, to nproH the tboagfat eontaioad ia tbii vane. The word 
rendered hr m han* takm pM$u$i<m if baa been ineorreatl; girea in all the menwcripu, 

with the eiaeption of the antograidi. Itf literal meaning ia: lor (Wamownf, or wa atop at dbr jowrMira end. 

(tt) Hero again all the mannaeripta are wrong except the autograph. For ^^Ctj'twe moat read 
The copyiaU did not underatand what they were writing. 

(6) Such ia the meaning of the original veraea, wbieb are aa diffienit to tranalate aa to nnderaland. 

(7) The life of Abtk Uolaf wFi be found in the drat volume. 

(8) See vol. I. page tUiO. 


IBN MUGHALL|S AL-ANDALUSI. 

AI)A Muhammad Altd al-Aziz Ihn Ahmad Ihn as-Sid Ibn Mughallis al- 
^Kaisi al-Aiidalusi (a member of the tribe of Kai* aid a native of Spain) was a highly 
distinguished pli^lologer and grammarian. Having left Spain, he settled in 
Egypt, where he ^w’-'oiied his literary studies under the tuition of AbA YakAh 
YAsuf iBn YakAh an-Najirmi (1; ; he took lessons also from AbA ’1-Ala Said ar- 
Rab&i, the autliur of the Fmh (secrol. 7. page 632). At Baghdigir he increa'sed 
his stock of inforpiation and eontrihuted to that of others. There exists some 
good poetry of his com|K)sition, such as tlie following piece : 

Her eyes aro-latifpiishing, but not with sicknoos (2), yet my heart is sick (of love] for 
her. She has accustomed my eyes to sleeplessness by drawing from them a gush of 
tears which prevents them from closing. She paid me a > isit, not through love, but to 
let mo perceive her dislike. 

He composed a great quantity of verses. AbA ’t-THhir Ibn Klialaf, the author 
of the Onudn (»ce vol. 1. page 218}, maintsiined a contest with him for supe- 
riority, and^he kastdas in whirl) they strived to 8ui|Mas each other are still pie- 
served in the volumes containing their poetical wtMriu. To avmd prolixity, we 
shall not give any ])assagcs from titem. He died at CNd Cairo on Widnesday, 
the 24tli of the first Jumada, A.H. '427 (March, A.D. 1036); the funeral service 
was said over him, in the Musalla of aa-Sadafi, by the skatM AbA ’UHasan 
AU Ibn Ibi^m al-4Hkkiiii (3), the author of the fa/Mr, or commentary on the 
Koran ; ha aras int^rimi near the BaifA Ishak. 
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(1) ffi»iifii it|iTCab|Sw nMyiUni. 

{*) !• pa8eM,Mi«(39. 

(1) Wlife wilkiw fotud flunher oe. 
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AfiD AS-SAMAD IBN AU AL-HA»iIMI. 

AbOi Muhammad Abd a»>Samad ablUshimi (a datcmkmt from Hdshim, Mu- 
h€mmad’i greeA-grandfalher), was the son of Ali Ibn Ab<l Allah Ibii aUAbbis Ibn 
Abd al-Muttalib. The hdfiz Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al>4auzi mentions, in his work 
entitled Shux^r ai-OArtW, some strange particularities relalive^lo this^ ixjrson. 
“ He was bom,” says ho, “ A-H. 104 (A.D! 722-3), and his brother Muhammad 
“ Ibn Ali, the fatlier of (the khalifi) as-SalKli and al-Mansdr, came into the world 
“ A.H. 60 (A.D. 679-80^; there was tlius an interval of f(Vty-lb|^r years belwceii 
♦ ‘ the births of each. Abd as-Samad died A. II. 185 (A^. 801), and Mubatn- 
** mad, A. H. 1 26 (A. D. 743-4) ; tlieir deaths were tlius^lRBated by a jieMwl 
“ of fifty-nine years. In the year 50 (A. D. 670-1), Yazid son of Moawia 
“ made the pilgrimage, and in the year 150 (A. D. 767-8) Abd as-Saroad led ihr 
“ pilgrim cacavan to Mekka, yet tliey were lM)th in the same defjrec of descent 
"^from Abd Mankf ; Yazid being the son of Moawia, the 8<»ii of AIhj Soiyitii 
‘*^Sakhr, the son of Harb, the son of Omaiya, the son of AIkI Shams, the m»ii 
“ of Abd Manaf ; and AM as-Samad being the son of Ali, tlie son of AM Allah, 
“ the son of al-Abbas, the son of al-MutUlib, the son of Hashini, the son of AImI 
“ Manaf: whence it appears that in their respective genealogies five linb intei- 
“ vened betwem each of them and AM Mankf. AM as-Samad witnessed the 
“ rmgns of as-Saffkh and al-Mansfiji, who were both the sons of his brother; 
“ Ife then Uved to see the|«Ign of al-Mahdi, whose lather he tyas paternal 
“ uncle; then the reign of ahHiidi, whose grandfather was his ncfdiew; awl he 
“ died in the reign of arJlashid. He said eoS day to this last klalif : ‘ Com- 
“ of the faithful I in this assembly there are a commander of die faiih- 

“ ful,> commander of the faithful’s paternal uncle, the paternal uncle of a 
“ of the faithful’s paternal unde, and the paternal uncle of one 

“ was a p af*******! unrle to a paternal und^ of a commander of the faithful. 



mu xffi^iUEAirs 

And this was the foct, for Sulum&n, the son Ab& Jaafir (nMfomA*) was 
uncle to ar-Rashtd, and al>Abb&s was uncle to Solaimln and Ahd a8-|||piad 
** was uncle to al-AbbIts. died ivdthout having acast his first te^, and 
those of the lower jaw were united into* one mass.” — It is stated by Ibn 
Jarir at-Tabari, in his Ifistory, that Abd as-Samad was bom in the month of 
Rijab, A. H. p6^(i!l»t.-9ec. A. D. 7^)f an^ that he died in the month of the 
latter Jum&da, A. fi., fTS (October, A. D. 1^1); anodier historian says that his 
death took place at Baghdad, and some persons place his birth in A. H. 109, or 
105, at al-Humaima (1), a town situated in the country called the -Balkk. His 
motlier was the Katira in whose praise Obaid Allah Ibn Kais ar>Rukaiykt (2) 
composed his ka$tda, which begins thus ; 

t 

Thb sight df Kathira renews his joy<(3). 

Abd as-Samad l>ec^e blind towards the end of his life. We shall give the life 
of his father Ali^d his brother Muhammad. 

f 

(I) Tbil h probably the Amaimt of Berghaus's map of Syria; it ia placed at about twenty-five milei to the 
north-eaat of Akaba, and about forty to the aouth of Petra. 

(>} See page fill of fOimOa note (14). 

(3) Tbil hetniiticb is ineoiroetly given in all the manuicripti except the autograph. The true reading ia : 

^ iJ Mo 


IBN BABAK THE POET. 


Abu 'l-Kasim Abd M^Samad Ibn Mansdr Ibn'lMiasan Ibn Bkbak was a 
poet noted for the quantity and the excellence of ml productions. 1 have seen 
his collected poetical whrla in thiue vtdumes. The cast of his poetry is pecu- 
liarly pleasing, *and the eulogistic pieces addressed by him to the gr^t mep of 
the numerous countries which he visited were retributed b^)|he most generous 
manner. The following passages may give an*idea of Ins st||g ; 

A gracefiir nymph, gif^ by natuij^ widi the sweetest channs, came to visit me with 
trembling steps, v^ilst the Pleiades were rising and still hesitating in their career. As 
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she dispelled the shades of night (iriiA Ifts Hghi of htr 1 exclaimed : U it Uie 

'' eye of the morning which opmietb* or a sunbeam darting through the cloud?" She 
dhsw nearn glancing magic firhin her eym^ and trembling like a gaxelle which crops its 
food in the londy desert. During the darkness of that night, which spread over us the 
softest folds of its mantle, we partook of the purple liquor till the coiistellatioii of th^* 
Eagle began to sink towards the horixon. We shared a wine which bore on its surface 
bobUes like the drops from a loyer*s wounded heart, or like the tears from a loveH»truck 
soitor*8 eyes. W^hen we mixed it with water (1), it rose in sevolving circlets, which 
trembled like the eyes of a virgin when the veil which conceals her features is lorn away. 
That liquor is accustomed to take away the reason, and it seems to hold mastery over the 
thoughts deposited (2) in men's hearts. We passed the night in secret joy ; our miihtal 
love stood revealed and our long-hidden passion was disclotunl. Hut towards the 
hour in which the kata (3) that has outstripped its fellows returns from the spring where 
it took its morning draught,— -at the time in which the plaintive doves take refuge in the 
branches,— she withdrew, vanquished by wine, and as^ her faltering tongue refiisiMl its 
office, she bade roe adieu with her hand. 


My dearest friends ! mix for us a cup of wine, and let its brightness dis(>el the shades 
of night from around us. Let the bubbles spark on its surface, so that 1 tremble lest 
they bum my companion when he intends to drink. And then let none deny that the 
sun has set in my friend'd mouth, for the radiance of his cheeks will fgve thoiii the lie 


One of his kaMdns contains a remarkably 


lender 


vf»rse 



, The zephyr sw^ept by me, and sighed so b?iiderly, that it »t*eim»d t(» have heard inr 
ns 1 complained of my sufferings. 

This fjoet died at Baghdad, A. If. 410 A. U. IOIO-*20 


li) The autograph ha» Aud the other toanuitfnpU uSeu fniured out. 

(2) For 

(3) The hata ia a sort of grotse which frequents the desert. Kvery nisht the) 11) lo the nearest 

lich is often at a great distance, and fill their crops with water whk'h they bring back early in the morning 
their young. In many Arabic proverbs, allusion is made to the habits of this bird; M»e M. de Sary § Chrt» 
tMtthie, U !I. p. 368, and l. III. 416, 507. I>r, kussel gives a description of it in the /l/sforv of Ahppo . if 
tiA refroo airhala of IJona»ut. 
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ABU L-MAHASIN AR^UYANI. 

Abd ’l-Mah&sin Abd al- Wahid Ibn Ismail Ibn Ahmad Ibn* Muhammad ar- 
RdyanJ, a Sbalite jurisconsult, was one of the most eminent men of his age as 
a dogmatic tlieologiart| a controvertist, and a teacher of the doctrines peculiar to 
Jiis sect. He took lessons from Abii Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Bayan [Ibn Mu- 
hammad] al-KazrAni (vol. I. pogc 377), and from AbA ’l-Husain Abd al-Ghafir 
Ihn Muhammad al-Farisi at Maiyalarikin ; the traditional knowledge which he 
had i-eceived was transmitted through Zihir Ibn Tahir as-Shahh&mi (1) and 
others to the following generation. The highest respect and veneration were 
shown Ip him ip. the country (where 'the SeIj'Aks ruled), and the vizir Nizam al- 
Mulk honoured him with special favour on account of his eminent merit. After 
residing for some time in Bokhara, he proceeded to Ghazna and Naisapur, wheie 
he frtHjuenled tbc society of tlie learned, and attended tlie conferences presided 
by Nasir nl.Marwaz[j>.! vol. I. p.G06). He then drew up a taalika (2) composetl 
of file observations made by that doctor, and he learned Traditions also. A «»!- 
lege was founded, by him at Amul in Tabaristan, and he subsequently proceeded 
to Rai, where he filled the functions of a professor. From thence he went to 
Ispahan and made dictations (3) in the principal mosque. Some instructive 
works were composed by him, such as the Bahr al-Mazhab (ocean of the doctrine 
one of the most, voluminous treatises which the Shafites possess on their juris- 
prudence ; the Mandtti, or opinions pronouneed by the imam as-ShaPi on points 
ol law ; the kdfi (suffirient) (4), and the Hilyat al-M^min (ornament of the true 
believer) (5) : he wrote also some treatises on dogmatic Uicology and on contro- 
versy. It is related tliat he used to say; “ Were all as-ShaPi’s works burned, 1 
“ «iould dictate them from memory.” Thc«kadi and hdfiz Abu Muhammad AIkI 
Allah Ibii Yusuf (G) makes mention of him in his TahakAt, or tdironological bio- 
graphy, of the Shafite imams : “Abu 'l-Mahasin ar-RAykni,” says he, “ the 
“ pearl of tlicTigc and the imam of jurisprudence.” Notice is taken of him also 
by AbA Zakariya Yahya Ibn Manda (7). He taught tlie Traditions in diirereni 
countries, and gave them on tlie authority of an immense number of persons 
from whom hq had .received them. His birth took place in the montli of ZA ’1- 
Hijja, A. II. 41 5 (February, A. D. 1625). The hd/fs AbA TIhir as^ilafi (rot. /. 
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pojre 86) saya : “ We reoeiTed inte^lUgeiice that Abu ’1-Mahasin ar-Ruy&ni was 
** muntered at Amul in the month of Muharram, A. li. 502 (Augn»t<S«pt. 
** A.D.1108)* as he had just finidied one of his dictations; he fell a victim to the 
irritated spirifof sectarian fanatidsm.” It is mentioned too by Mamar U>n 
Abd al-Wahid Ibn Fakliir (8), in the list of deaths extracted by him from Abu 
Saad as-Samani’s (9) work, that ar-RdySni was slain by, heretics ^ maldhy ) at 
Amul, and in the mosque, on Friday, the 11 lb of Mubarram in the above-men- 
tioned year. — RAyAni means behngmg to RAydn, a city in Taltaristan which has 
produced many learned men. — AmOl is a city in the same region; we have 
already spoken of it 'vol. I. page 647). 


il) Such is the true orthography of this name; not Shah^mi, as in I. page I9S.' 

(2 See page 28 of this volume. 

(3) See vol. 1. pages 28 and 212, note (i). 

\4) This is a treatise on Sh«6te jurUpnidence 

(5) This is also a work on jaHsprodence 

(«) The kAdi Abfii Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Yusuf aWurjAni ^as a hd/lr^^daiiirisronsuli. He drea up 
a work on the merit* of •»-8h»n. ind another on the mcrito of the Imlm Ahinid^ JIanbal. tie ronijH.M-.l 
alto I Tabakdt of Shafite doctor*. Bom at turjtn. A. II. 409 (A.I). lOIS-Sl: died In 7.0 'I.Kaada, A. II. 4S9 
OcIa-Nov. 1096).— (Taft. os-SAd/’. ) 

(7) His life is given by our author. 

(S', The Mfii Abd Ahmad Mamar Ibn Abd al-WAhid Ibn KtkhIr drew hi* detrent droro the triln- ..f horai.h 
and wa* a native of Upahln. He «a* learned in the Tradition*, and obuined great di.tiurtlon a. a prearliet. 
His virtuou* rondurl prorured him the utmo*! rctpect and ronsideration. He died at the age of teventv. im n 
joumej to Hijii. A.H. 3S4 (A.U. lllMMt).— (Aujam Al-Y*li.l-Thl» i» rrruiulj the .niiie AdS* who i» rallr.l 
.Aamarai-Samdni Abd al-Wdhid. in the Tabakdt at-nulfdi; MS of the Dural l.ibrarj at (Jotba, of whirl, 
we po»*e»* an edition lithographed by II. V WUttenfeld. The evlrente inrorTerliieM of tbi* work for the nanir.. 
the date*, and the fact*, redure* it* «utbority to a very low «uindard. 


») The true reading is 


AL-BABBAOHA. 

Abu ’l-Faraj Abd «1-Wahid Ibn Nasr Ibn Muliammad al-Makhzuroi (a member 
of the tribe of MakhzAm) is the poet who M»,pcDei»lly Jinowh by U.e surname ol 
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al-Babbagha. Ath-Tha&Ubi Bays in his Yat^^m that he was a native of J^isilnD, 
and speaks of his talents in the highest terms ; he gives also a numbw of epis- 
tles and pieces of verse composed by him, and inserts (the po^tcal correspon- 
dence) which passed between Jiim and Abu Ishak as-Sabi, wifh other circum- 
stances too long to relate (1). The following are specimens of his poetry : 

0 you who reign ^over my heart I my sou! (it departing and) biddeth you adieu: it 

found not patience to console it {for your cruelty); nay, it [became ineensible and) ceased 
to feel the anguish (of unrequited love). It was once my hope long to enjoy the breath 
of life, but now, since you abandon me, that bppe subsists no more. May God inflict 
on me no longer the pains of existence ! you are absent, 1 can And no happi- 

ness in life. 

Thy image which I see so* often in my dreams knows better than thyself how much 1 
love thee, and feels more compassion for thy afflicted suitor than thou dost. When thy 
crueliy drov^leep from my eyes, ihst image would have visited my waking hours, could 
it possibly have done so. 

1 remember a grai^eful maid whose countenance was cipthed in a robe of beauty and 
encircled with a brofdery of ringlets. When I called upon my heart for strength to 
ehd\iro the pains h^, cruelty inflicted, that heart became her ally. So perfect are 
^the charms of U#>»<dce, that the moon seems to have borrowed all her radiance there. 

Whoa my heart urges me to fly from her tyranny, love says : “ Nought can avail against 
“ her ; try and .soothe her by submission (2).” 

ill one of his comparisoiiB he employs the following original idea : 

The hoofs of his rapid steeds stamp on the very rock the image of a crescent. The 
eye of the sun was daszled (by their epeed)^ and the dust which they raised seemed ap> 
plied to it as acollyrium. 

SjH^akitig of Said ad-Dawlal (3) the (grwnd son of Saif ad-Dawlai Ihn Hamdaii, 
he says: 

The cloud of his generosity overshadow^ed mankind ; and its lightnings, the foreboders 
of a grateful shower, never deluded our hopes. His beneficence was no trickling 
streamlet; he bestowed till nothing more remained for him^ give, or for mortal5rt<« 
desire. - 

In tlic life of AhA Nasr Ibii Nubata ( jHige 1 39) we liave ali^df given some 
passages containing a similar thought. The greater pan of al-Babbagha’s poetry 
is characterised by the excfcllence (of Us style) and the beauty of its ideas^ He 
had lieen for some time in the service of Saif ad-DawIai Ibn Hamdan, but, on 
that jurmcc’s d^th, he travelled fqfsm one country to another, and at lengtlt 
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died on S^urday, die 29tli ^nab^n, A. H. 3% (May* A. D. 1003;. ii is stated 
however by the Kbadh (tee^l. 1. p. 75)f in his History, that he died on ti»e 
eve of Saturday, the 26th of Shaaban, A. H. 398. Adi-Ttiaalibi says : “ I 
heard the emir AbO ’1-Fadl al-Mikiili relate diat, on returning from the pil- 
** grimage in the year 390, he entered Baghdad and mot there AbO ’l>Fara| 
“ al-Babbagha, who was then far advanced in agt>, his tKxiy enfccblid by veal's. 
“ but his mind still possessing its usual vigour and elegance.’’ — He was sni'- 
named BabbagiM (parrot) for the lltiency of his language, or, as some say, for 
an impediment in his speech which made him lisp : 1 met with a note in the 
handwriting of Ibn Jinni the grammarian, in which it is stand that this name 
is to be written Fafjagita, but God best knowetb which is the right orthogra- 
phy (4). 


(1) The life of ■Mtebbegiie, *oaH> flagmeno of hb poeiry, and a pari of hb rorrcuMindeno’ with Abo 
Idiak, eatracted from the roilmo, were publiahed at Leipiir, IS38, by l’li?Wolff. * 

(8) The autograph girei the true reading, which b ji *i>>. In the prlrstd^e^on and ihe 'iiher nianu- 
Koripta, the reading b decidedly bad, a« it coniaina a fault against prosody. 

(3) The history of Satdud-Dtwbit, eilracted from Kamil ad-dIn’s History of Aleppo, lias been published in 
Arabic by professor Frqrtag at dw and of hb edition of l.okniln's Fables. Ihinn, IsJs. 

.,(4) Babbagha, the Arable une for the green parrot, b evidently the same word as the Spaultli and IVir- 
tugaese papagayo (parrot), the German papagty, the Italian pappagalh, ibe old French pnptgaf, and the 
English popinjay; as there b no p in the Arabic alphabet, a ft or an /are equally used lo replai'e il. rhi« 
word is not originally Arabic ; it belongs perhaps to some ImUan dbleei. 


ABU MANSUIl AL-BAGHDA1)I. 

The ustad (matter) Abu Mansdr Abd al-Kabic Ibn Tahir Ibn Miiiaminad al- 
Baghdsidi (o mtme of Baghdad), a dogmatic theologian and a rncmUir of the .set i 
of as-Shkn, well acquaiRtod with the Iwllesdcttrcs, and vefsed in a greai 
number of other sciences, particularly aritlimetic; of tl»e Iasi he was a t tsnifilei' 
inasUfr'and wrote on it some instructive works, one of which bears the tnic o» 
at-Takmila (the completion). He possessefl great skill in the art of. calcuUung the 
shares to which the diflerent heirs of an fil^eritancc kre entitled, and he com- 
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posed also a great quantity of poetry. The Abd aMSh&Br aypidiai 
tions him in the SiAkj or condnuadon of the Hiftory of Nana^br, mud^ays : 

He came to Naisapdr with his father, and possessed great riches, which he 
“ spent on the learned (m the law) and on the Traditionists :* he never made 
“ of his information a source of profit. He composed treatises on difierent 
sciences and surpassed his contemporaries in every branch of learning, seven- 
“ teen of which he taught publicly. He studied jurisprudence under Abu Isbak 
“ as-Shirazi, and, on that doctor’s death, he filled his place as a professor in 
the mosque of Akil ; during some years he gave lessons there, which were assi- 
“ duously attended by doctors of the greatest eminence; amongst his pupils 
“ were Nasir al-Marwazi and Zain al-Islam aV-Kushairi.” He died in the city 
ol‘ Isfarain, A. JJ. 429 (A. I). 1037-8)^ and was interretl beside tlic grave of his 
master Abd Ishak. 


ABU ’N-NAJIB AS^UHRAWARDI. 

Abfi ’n-Naj!b Abd al-Kahir as-Suhrawardi, surnamed Dia ad-din {splendour of 
religmi), was a descendant of the khalif Abd Bakr; his father Abd Allah being 
the son of Muhammad Ibn Ammiiya Abd Allah Ibn Saad ibn al-Husain Ibn al- 
Kasini Ibn Alkama Ibn an-ISadr Ibn Muaz Ibn Abd ai^Rahman Ibn al-Kasim Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr as-Siddik. But Ibn an-Najj&ii says in his History of 
Bagltdad : 1 give here the genealogpy of the shaildt AbA ’n-Najib as I found it 

in his own handwriting; Abd abK&hir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
AmmAya, Al>d Allali Ibn Saad Ibn abHusain Ibn al-K&sim Ibn an-Nadr Htn 
** al-Kiisim Ibn Saad (1) Ibn an-Nadr Ibn Abd ar-Rahmln *tbn al-Kasim Ibn 
Muhammaddbn Abi Bakr as-Siddik.” This fist must be moiQs« correct than 
tiie former, since it was written olit by AbA ’n-Najib himself. — Ab& ’n-Najib, 
the first teacher of his age in Irak, was bom at Suturaward on or abo^ut the 
year 490 (A. D. 1097). He went io Baghdad and studied jurisprudence at the 
Niz&ir^a Coll^ under Asaad al-Mikani (see rol. I. page 189) and other mas- 
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be then walked in the jM^of StUism, and, having conceived a simng 
passipin for retiran^t and an aversion for worldly concerns, he abstained, 
for a l(»>g [^od of time, from all intercourse with mankind, and sedulously 
devoted his effoHs to the task of obtaining the divine favour. He afterwaivls 
returned to the world and converted great numbers from their evil courses by 
his exhortations and admonitions. A convent was buih hy him on the west 
bank of the Tigris at Baghdad, in which he loilged a numlMT of Imly men who 
were his disciples. He was then induced to give lessons in the l^nl- 

legc, and, during the period of his professorship, the elb*«'i.s of the divine 
grace with which he was favoured weie manifestetl in the rapid proglf^.s of 
his pupils. His appointment took place on tlie ‘iTth of Mubarrain, A. H. o'f."* 
(May, A. D. 1150), and his I’einoval frcin ollice in the numihjif Raj^itb, 

The Mfiz Abii ’s-Saad as^mani has handed down 8«»mc Traditions on his au- 
thority, and he mentions him also in his work {ilie mppknkent to tin' UitUn'fi oj 
Baghdad). Abii ’n-Najib set out on a pilgrimage to ferusalem, and mi bis 
an-ival at Mosul, A. H. 5.57 (A. D. 1 102), he gave pimis^^ortations at sittings 
held by him in the Old Mosque; he then proceeded to Syifcy but on ivaching 
Damascus, he was preventeil from visiting the holy city by the riiptuii- ol the 
truce which had lieen concluded lielwwn the Muslims and the Franks, \vb(»sc 
projects may G<mI frustrate ! On bis arrival at Damascus, i<' most lionouriiblc 
reception was granted to him by al-Malik al-Akdil Ndr ad-<lin Mahmdd, the 
sovereign of Syria. He then* held ivgular assemblies at winch he preached, 
b\u, after a short slay, he iviui-ned to Baghdad, in which city he die«l, on bi i- 
day, the 17th of the latter Jumya, A. II. 5G:1 (March, A. D. 1 108;, at the hum 
of evaiing prayers. Early the next moniing, he was iiiu*rred in the cniiveni 
founded by himself. Hi.s birth was on or alwmt the year 4»(» A. D. I0t»7;, ac- 
coiding to the statement of Shihab ad-din, his brother’s son. His nephew Shi- 
hah ad-din Abu Hafs Omar as-Suhrawanli sha^ he 8|K»ken of in iinoilu r |»aii 
of this work.— Svdtrawardi mrans belowjitvj to Suhramrd, which is a villafp* i« ai 
Zan^an in Persian Irak. 

(1/ link of W* genealog} «• •uw*r«|»b. 



ABU Lr-KASIM AL-KUSHAIRI. 

Abii i-K&sim Abd al-Karim Ibn Hawizin Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Talha Ibn 
Mubammad ai-Kusbairi, a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi, >#as one of the most 
learned men of tlie age in the science of jurisprudence, koranic exegesis, the 
Traditions, dogmatic theology, the bellesdettres, and poetry ; he possessed also 
;p-eat skill in {)enmanship and a profound knowledge of Suflsm, to the prac- 
tices of which he united a perfect acquaintance with the law. He drew lus 
(lesc(5nl from one of the Arabs who settled in Khoras&n (on the first conquest of 
that rmniry by the Moslim), t^nd his family inhabited a place there called Ustuwa. 
At an early age he lost his father, and his youth was devoted to the study of 

o ^ 

(Arabic) literature. He possessed a village in the neighbourhood of Ustuwa, and, 
as it was opprtissod by excessive taxation, he resolved on proceeding to Naisapdr 
that he might a^uire^ knowledge of aritlunetic sudioient to qualify him as an 
assessor, and thus enable him to protect his village from the rapacity of the 
revenue oflicers. 'iving in that city, he happened to attend an assembly 

presided by the shaikh Abd Ali al-Hasan Ihn Ali ad-Dakkak, who was the great 
master (of Mfism) in that age; the discourse which he heard excited his admi* 
ration, and left so deep an impression on his mind, that he abandoned his former 
project and entered as a candidate on the path of Sdfism. Ad-Dakkak, remark>» 
iiig in his countenance the indications of a noble character, received him with 
kindness and admitted him (into the order); he then excited his generous ambi- 
tion and advised him to cultivate tlie science (of the law). Abu Kasim was thus 
induced to attend the lessons of Abd Bakr Muhammad Jbn Bakr at-Tdsi (1), 
under whom he pursued the study of jurisD|||knce till he had noted dow-n the 
whole course as delivered by that teacher. i^^|||ext master was .Abu Bakr Ibn 
Fi'irak (2), under whom he stuped with great aa^ttjiiy till he mastered the sci- 
ence of dogmatic theology. He tlien went to 4 course bdd by Abu Ishak 
al-lsfarliini, and during the first days he remained siiated as a simple auditor, till 
Abd Ishak at length told him that the science whit^ he taught could not be 
learned by mere listening, and that it was absolutely jjijcpsary to take il^down 
in writing. Upon this, Abd ’bKasim repeated to him tHf w'hole of the lectures 
which he had heard on tivc precedjpg days. Abd Ishak was struck with admi- 
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rad<Hi at a circunoatance so extraordinary, and fully appreciating his puiMl’s great 
abilities, he I|eated him \rith* marked honour and said : “ It is not necessary 
that you should attend my lectures; ail you have to do is to lead my works." 
AbA ’l-Kasim then continued his studies at home, and having acquired a com- 
plete acquaintance with the systems of doctrine peculiar to the two professors, 
Ibn Furak and Ihn Ishak, he perused tlic l>ooks composM by tlic kadi Abd 
Bakr al-Bakillani (3}. During tins time he regularly followed the sittings held 
by ad-Dakkak and obtained from him his daughter in marriage, allliough she hail 
many relations entitled to her hand. On the <lcaih of his fathcMii-law, he ad- 
vanced in the career of Sultsm by devoting his clTorts to the attaiumcitl of spiritual 
perfection, and to the deliverance of his heart from rtie consciousness of indivi- 
duality (4). About this time he began to*qompos«‘ his works, and l)c&*re the 
year 410 (A. D. 1010) he rmished his great c<»mmentary on the K<»ran, entitltxi 
at-TaUtr Ilm it-Tafdr (the xcienee of the koranir er^tjem made eaxij >, which is one 
of the best works on the subject i 5); another of his priMhfctions'is a treatise <ui 
the Men of the Path (tee voL /. p. 2.'i9). In making the pir,j|i;i|^ge to Mekka, he 
met in the caravan, with the xhaikh AhA Muhammad al-Juwaini, the father of the 
Imigii al-IIarainain (rol. II. /».27 , Ahmad Ibn al-Iiusain al-Ilaihafki rol. I. p. 57), 
and a number of other eminent men', from whom he learntHl the Traditions 
both at Itaghtiad and in the province of liijaz. He was an ex|icrt horseman and 
well skilled in the use of arms. By the excellence of his sirrmons and cxlurrta- 
tions, he held the first rank as a preacher, and in the year A37 CMD. 1045-0) he. 
opened a class wherein he taught the Traditions. AbA ’1-llasan Ali ’l-BSkhanti 
mentions him with high commendation in the Uumyat al~Katr, and says that had 
lie struck a rock with the whip (0; of his admonition, it would have melted ; and 
if Satan had attended at his exhortations, he would have lieen coiiverttxl to (loti. 
Tlic Khatib fvol. I. page 7.5) speaks of him in these terms in his Ilistoi-y of 
Bagdad : “ He came to us (at Baghdad; in the ‘year 448 and taught the Tra- 
“ ditions, which we wrote down under his dictation. As a traditionist he was a 
** trysiwortfiy aulhority. He ujmhI also lo rclaje aiiettloles (7); he prcaoheci hiUi 
great elegance and his arguments were most |K>werful (Hj. In dr^gmatic 
‘‘ the^ilogy he followed the principles of al-Ashari, and in the dwelopmcrifa of 
the law he held the doctrines of the ShafiU's.” Alid al-GbaCr ahf arisi notices 

him also in his HistorV| and it is related bv Aju Alxl Allah Muliammad Ibn al- 
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Fadl al'FarSiwi (9), that he heard Abd al-Karim al-Kuahairi recite the following 
verses of his own composing : 

God’s blessing on the hour in which we were alone and when I saw your fece ! 
A smile then mantled on the mouth of love, in the garden of familiarity. We passed 
a time of pleasure for our eyes, but the next morning their lids were moist with tears. 

I) is mentioned by the shaikh Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad I bn Muhammad Ibn Ali 
al-Farawi the preacher, that Abu ’l-Kasim al-Kushairi frequently recited these 
verses, composed by one of the Irrethren : 

Had you been with us at the moment of our separation and witnc8.sed our repeated 
adieus, you would have learned that there is a discourse in tears, and tliat tears are a 
part of discourse. 

These liii(;8 arc by Zo ’1-Kariiain Ibn Hatndun, of whom wc have already 
sp<iken rwd. /. pmje^y^U ). — AIkI al>Karim al-Kushairi was born in the month 

of the lirsf Kaki, A.K. ilTO (July-August, A. I). t)8G); lie died at INaisapur on the 

« 

morning of Sunda^^*^ie Kith of the latter Raid, A. II. 40r> (December, A. D. 
1072),' before the hour of sunrise. lie was buried in the ^fa^^rasa, at the foot 
of the grave in 'A^hi<'h his niaslcr Abd Ali ’d-Dakkak was inlcrretl. — 1 met in his 
work entitled nr-yiMd/a ( 1 0) with ttvo verses which pleast-d me .so much, that I 
am induceil to give them here; 

Some may taste of consolation after having long suffered the pains of love ; but in 
my passion fttr Laila, 1 shall never taste of consolation. And yet all that I ever qb- 
taiiiod from her intercourse were hopes never fulfilled and transitory as the flash (11) of 
the thunder-cloud. 

llis son Abu ISasr Abd ar-Rahim was an eminent ihiain and resembled his 
father in the sciences which he cultivated and in holding, like him, assemblies 
at which he preached, lie afferwtirds followed with great a.ssiduity the lessons 
of the Imlim al-llaramain, till'hc acquired A perfect knowledge of that juriscon- 
sult’s manner of treating the Slialite doctrines and dist'ussing controverted points. 
He then set out to make the pilgrimage, and, on arrivuig at Baghdad, he held 
regular assemblies, at which he gave, exhortations with a mo.st impre.ssi>;c effect. 
The shaikh Abd Ishak as-Shirazi attended Uiesc assemblies, and the teamed 
men of Baghdad unanimously agreed tliat had never heard a preacher like 
him. He pronounced lus admonitory discourses in the Nizdmiya College and in 
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the monasten- of the chief of the SABs (shaikh m-Shuy6kh)i hut his zealous at- 
tachment for die doctrines of al-Ashari led him into a controversy with the Han- 
halites <m points of faith. This caused a riot, in which a numlier of lives were 
lost on Iwth sides* and one of Nizam al-Mulk’s sons was oblijjed to ride out and 
allay the tumult. \\ hen intelligence of this event reached Nizam al-’VIulk, wh«> 
was then in Ispahan, he sent for Ahii Nasr, and having sh«»w n him * very mark 
of respect, he gave him an escort of honour to Naisapur. tin arriving theiv, 
Abu Nasr resumed his lessons and exhortations, and eontinu«Hl tt> fill that dutv till 
nearly the last moment of his life. About a month Ind’ore he di«*«l, he was struck 
with a weakness in his limbs, and he expiiv-d at Naisapiir, »)n the lorenoon ol 
triday, the ‘2Sth of the latter Jumuda, A. 11. rri'i (S*'j)t., A. 1). He was 

interred in the funeral chapel which is caHwl tlie Kiishairile !H.^usoleuni.— He 
knew by heart a gieat number of poetical pieces and ancnlotes, aiwl the follow- 
ing lines, which 1 met in some composition or other, and aficrwaids in as-Sama- 
ni’s work, the Zail, weie (*omposcd by himself : 

My heart abandons me Ut serve you, nod time endeavours (. iiTvn rain, m majtrvm 
forget) you. Fate decidtHi that we should separate, and what ran control its dw-nn's'? 

,God alone knoyeth the depth of my affliction when obliged now to «pnl you foi- ever ! 

The */i«iW(,Abu Ali d-Hakkak died A. H. 41’.; A. D. ltl’2l >.-<-AiM/uiiri mean.s 
drscerulrd from kushuir Ibii Kaub,thc pro('cnitor of a givat • Arabian ^ triln*. — Iklun u 
near Naisapur, is a district coveictl with villajjes, which has prcNlut^ a numitcr 
oP learned men. 


(1) Ab6 Bakr Muhammad Ibn Bakr*— not ibn Ahi Baht an in mo»l of Ihr MSS.>-»urnanHMl ai~Th»i at>^ 
NaukAni, a doctor of the ucct of ait-ShAn. mudied juriiprudcnrc in ^ialMpftr under abHiaarjiBi. He wan 
pioua, learned, roodeat, and indilfierent to ivorldly honoort. He died at ?(atikA%^A H. 420 (A, It. 1020).- 
[Ta%. a city in KhorAtAn, aaa compelled of t«o topna, TAbArAn and NaukAn,# 

(2} His life ^ill be found in this volume. 

(3) The life of this doctor will he found farther on. 

(4}J have paraphrased the lechntcaJ espressiofis mujdhida (f/fori) and taJriU I the ttrippin*f uff , 
According to the HOfis, the union of the soul with divinity is not posaSMt te the cveaCnre has h»sl the n>u- 
sciousnesr of his oVrn individuality. 

i8} 1^ the life of his grandson Abd al-OhAfir abJ^fA^juaniliC^vii^me of bis on the Koran is uoiiceU 
by Ibn KhalUkAn. 

(6} The autograph has 
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(7) The entognqih hat !Ju 

(S) Literally : HU demonstration was fine. 

(9j HU life will be found in thU volume. 

(10) ThU Biidla is a celebrated epittU or treatin on Sdfisni. 

(11) Here again all the manuicri|iu escept the autograph are wrong. The right reading U LaJuK^. 


ABU SAAD AS-SAMANl. 

Th<‘ Mfiz Saad Abd al-Kami as-Samani, surnamed Taj al-Islam (thr 
(VOUM of hlamism), was a doclxir oi* the sect of as-Sliafi and a native of Marw. 
He belonged by birth to the tribe of Taintm and his genealogy (though incomplete 
is as follows : AM iiJ-Kariin Ibn Abi Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abi ’l-Muzaffar al- 
Mansdr Ibn Muliau^ad Ibn AM al-Jabbar Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Jaufar Ibn AhintRl^ui Abd al-Jabbar Ibn al-FadI Ibn ar-Rabi Ibn Muslim Ibn 
AM Allah Ibn ^bd al-Mujib at-Tamimi. — The ihaikh Izz ad-din Ali Ibn al- 
Athir (1) speaks of him in these terms, towards the commencement of his Mukh- 
t4isir (or ahridgtntut of as-Satndni’s tvork, tAr Ansab); “Abu Saad wus the middle 
“ pearl ol the collar of the Samani family; their vigilant eye and their helping 
“ band ; when Jie became the bead of the family, he rendered its influence com- 
“ pletc. To acipiirt^ knowledge an»l learn the Traditions, he jonrncyed to the 
“ East and to the West, to the N«irth and to the South. lie travelled to Trans- 
“ oxiana and visited repeatedly ail the cities of Khorasir.t ; he w.ent also to Ku- 
“ mas, Ilai, Ispahan, llamadan, the two Iraks, Hijiiz, Mosul, Mesopotamia, 
“ Syria, and other places too numerous lot be mentioned and too dilBouIt to be 
“ enumereted ; he there melthe men of learning, received from them informa- 
“ tion, frequented their society, obtained Traditions from them, and took for 
“ model then' virtuous detnls and praiseworthy conduct. The nutpber qf his 
“ teachers surpassed four diousand.” — During one of his dictations, or extem- 
lM>re lectures (2), he related as follows: “Abu Muhammad AM Allah Ibn 
“ Muhammad Ibn Ghalib al-Jili,‘ a jurisconsult who had settled at al-Anbar, 
“ recited to me these lilies on bidffihg me adieu : 
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‘ When we went forth to bid thorn adieu, Uiey wept pearls (!»«•«) and »e wept rubies A 10 
‘ [btood). They handed round to us the cups of s^ration, and it will be lonfj before 
‘ we recorer from the effects of that draught. They departed, and 1 sent after them a 
• torrent of my tears; on which they exclaimed ; "We shall be dixtwnedt” and I eriwl 
‘ out : “ 1 shaft be burned [mtk griff) !" ’ 

He composed some most iiisiructive and excellent works, such as the Supplr- 
metU, in fifteen volumes, to the Khalih's History of lla|;hddli ; the History of th«- 
city of Marw, forming upwaixls of twenty volumes; the Atailh [tsplmiatmt of 
patronymics and other relative adjertices\ in eight volumes, 'fhis last i.s the work 
which Izz ad-din Ibn al-Athir corircted and mlumi to ihm* volumes; the 
abridgment is in every person’s hands, hut the original is very M-an’c, — \hu 
Saad as-Samani says in the biographical notice which he gives of his father : “In 
“the year 497 (A. D. 1103-4) my paixdit made the pilgrimage and, on his • 
“return to Baghdad, he learned Tradition.^ from a uumlM*r of teachers, lie 
“ then gave public exhortations in the .\izdmiya (lollegc, instructed pu|)ils in the • 

“ Traditions (3) and colfecuxl liooks. When .some time* had elapwd, Iw 
“ travelled to Ispahan and received oral information fromvt^reat many p<‘rsoiis; 

“ he then returned to Khurasan and «x>nlinu«I to reside at Marw till the year 
“ p09, when he went to INaisapur. He t<H>k um’ and my l>rother with him, 

“ and we learned Traditions from Abu Ikikr AIhJ aMihaflar Ihii IVfiiliammad a.s- 
“ Shiruwi (4} and other masters. Ih* ,suh.s<xpienlly ivlurruxl to IVlarw, when- he 
“ was overtaken hy death at the early ag«- <d forty-three years ( — Abu Saad 

was bom at Marw on Monday, the 2 1 si ol ShMuin, A. II. ;»(Hi {J-ehruary, A. 0. 
1113), and he died in the same city, on the night pree«-ding the (it si day of tin 
first month of Rabi, A. II. r.Oi (Ih-cemlM-r, A. I). 1110;. Ili.s father Muham- 
mad was an imam (6/, a man of talent, a skillul investigator of the truth, 
a traditionist, a doctor of the .sect of as-Shafi, and a /id/iz. His ItnlA [dic- 
tation) is a work of an entirely original cast, containing oliscrvations on the texts 
and mdds (7) {of the Traditions) with elucidations to clear up tife dt.uhiful 
points. He wrote many other works besides, and composed .some pretty fMx-try, 
which he destroyed (8) a litUe before his death. He was liom iii the month ol 
the first Jumada, A. H. 466 (January, A. 1). 1074), and he died at the end of 
public prayers, on Friday, the 2nd of Safar, A. H. .510 (June, A.I). 1116). 

The next day, Satuiday, he was interred near the grave of his fadier, Abd 1- 
.MuzalTar, inthe Safhawan, which is one of dJV cemetenes at Marw .— Abd Saad's 
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grandfather al^Mansilr -was incontrorertibly the greatest imam of the age in 
which he lived ; this is a point on whidi his supporters and his advfrsaries both 
agreed. He followed the doctrines of Abd Hanifa and was looked up to with de- 
ference by the other imams of that sect; but, in the year 462, when he was making 
the pilgrimage, a circumstance fell under his observation in the province of Hijaz, 
which obliged him to ‘pass over to the sect of as-Shafi. On his return to Marw, 
he underwent violent persecutions on this account, and had much to suffer from 
the spirit of paity-zeal ; but he supported these trials with great firmness and 
l)e<;anie the chief imam of the Sbahtes. In the fulQlment of this oflice, he acted 
as a professor and a and drew up a great number of treatises on the doc- 

tiines of the imam as-Shafi and on other branches of knowledge. Of these works 
the most r(;ma*kable are : the Minhdj^Ahl is-Sunm (path of the Sunnitn); the Inti- 
sdr (vindication); a Refutation of the Principles held by the Kadarites (the partisans 
oftnan's frp^inll),eU‘. In another work, the Kawdtt (decisive arguments), he treats 
of the dogmas «f Islafnism, and in his Burhdn, or proof (containing a defence of 
the Sha/ite doctrines^jA: discusses nearly one thousand points of controversy. 
His Awsat, or medium, and his Istildm, or eradication of errors, are n^futations of 
Abu Zaid ad-l)ahdsi’s compilation, entitled ai-Asrdr (t. 11. p. 28). He wsote 
also a valuable commentary on the Koran, and ho formed a collection of om* 
thousand Traditions rtreeived by him from one hundivd masters, and which he 
illustrated with gi'cal ability in discourses affixed to them. He was highly cele- 
brated also for* the excellence of his si^mons. His birth took place in the 
month of Zii’l-Hi_jja, A. H. 426 (Octoljcr, A. I). 1085), and his death in the 
month of the first Rabi, A. H. 489 (March, A. 1). 1096), at Marw. This familv 
0 produced a great numlxT of other persons remarkable for leamhig and the ex- 
alted posts which they fIlU*d. — Somdm means helongitwf to SamM^ branch of 

the tribe of Tamim. 1 have heard some learned men observe That this name 

< 

may be alsh pronounced Simdre . — Abu Saad Abd aUSarim had a son named Abu 
’l-Muzaflar Abd ar-Rahim whom, when yet a boif, he took with him to learn 
Traditions from his father (.144 pakr JHuhammad ^ he then travelled with^him 
through Khorasan and Transoxiana, for the purp^ of letting .him hear the 
Traditions delivered by all the great masters in these l^ntries, and of obtiuning 
(them m) written copies. He drew up also, for his sdlit use, a Mojam, or biogra- 
]ihical dictionary of his own mast^, in eighteen volumes, and an Awdki, or col- 
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lectioD of Traditions supported by die hiighe$t authority (9), in uvo thick volumes. 
He then madf him study jurisprudence, the belles4ettres, and the Traditions, 
tUl he acquired ronsiderable information in these branches of leamin{>. AImI 
ar-Rahim taught the Traditions on the authority of iiiinierou.s masters (1 0}, and 
students travelled from all parts to learn them from him. He was highly v(<ne- 
rated in his native countn'. His birth took place at Nalsapdr, on tlie eve ol' 
Friday, the t7Ui ol Zu 'hKaada, A. H. 537 (June, A. I). 1 143\ and he died at 
Marw lietween A. II. 014 (A.D. 1*217) and 610 (A.D. I‘2‘2(n (H). 


(1) Hift life be found in this volume. 

(2) The following observations on the Amdli or dietationt arc furiiii»hcd by lUjji khalifa; I shall. merriv 
copy M. de Sney's translation of the passage: — “ Amnli tst If pluriel irimbi, t’c <]u <»n t^ntend par la. t est 
“ qu’un savant esl assis, aynnl auloiir de lui scs disciples avh* dcs em rirrs ei dii |>apler, l,c savant dil re t|uc 
•• Dieu permcl qu’il lui vienno a I’esprit au siijel d'une science, et ses dist iplrs riVrivenl. II sc forme ib* 
“ ccia un livre qu*on nomine imla on nmali, Voila comme avaieni coiitiime de faire Ics auciens, wilt juris- 

consultfs, soit doaletirs dans la weicnce tics traditions, oii dans la gramniatit* arabj^mi dans louie antre 
“ science de relies qu’il.s rjulti^ateiil ; inais le dtsert^dit on sont tomht^s la scienrt^et^s savants, a filt cvaiioiMt 
“ les traces do cet usage. II faudra nn Jour retourner vers I>ieii, I.essnwinsde I'etViln^des Schafi^Ues nomf!|rrii 
cela lafl/iit. ’— (iranmuticatf. p. 137. S<*e Fingers Httjji KhnUfn, vol. I. p 427 )* 
f3) literally; “And Traditnins were read to hiiii:" that is, bis pupils read the Traditions alond, ami be 
made his observations. 

(4i The autograph has 

When Ibn IvhallikAii inw*rted this eitraci in the margin of bis work, he marked a wrting plare f.tr It in 
the tc\l. This is a fault into whieh he has fallen very frequently. The passage sh»>uld have tome in lower 

down. » 

ifi) The word imam is employed here to denote one whose opinions were held l«t be td the lughesi 

authority. 

(7) See Introduciion to vol. I page siii. 

(8) Liimlly : " Which he washed." Thai i», he waahed oil the ii.h. Hull Ihr (lapet iniKlil serve a|M>u- Ihe 
writing in orienul maiiuseripts i. easily effaced with water; the p«,«-r is geiwrUly very thirl and gla.ed 

over. j 1 1 I 

,9j It may probablv he remarked that I give a different aigiiifieelion to Uie word Avatn ftom that 

adoifled, alter some hesitation, hy M. de .Sacy. in his AbOallatif. I tore followed the indi.itiom of lUi,. 
Khalifa in hU enumeration of the works which are ao denoroinalcd ; and must add that the tilleof the hook 
cited by M. dc Sacy in support of his opinion seems to me to be incorrectly given; J I/! ■ 

most unusual «pression, whereas JU! jjL^i.one commonly employed when speaking of Tradition, 
which can be traced up through an unbroken series of trustworthy Traditioulats to Muhammad bimaelf. 


(10) i* the right reading. 

(11) "irihe autograph Umae last word, have been cut off b, the binder, so that poly vowel p^f and 
the top. of the longer letter, reotmn. None of my mannKrtpijfin »P the Umtk, whkb. I .m eonvbteml from 
the impecUoD of the autograph, mu»t be read ihuf : 'ijLt. 
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IBN HAMDIS AS-SAKALLI. 

Abik Muhammad Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Ali Bakr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hamdis al- 
Azdi (a member of the tribe of Azd) as-Sakalli (a native of Sidly), and a celebrated 
poet, is spoken of in these terms by Ibn Bassam : “He was a poet of consum- 
“ male abilities, who aimed at originality of ideas and reached his mark; who 
“ expressed them in terms elegant and noble ; who had a perfect command of 
“ metaphors the most appropriate, and who dived into the ocean of language for 
“ the pearl of novelty in thought.” The original cast of his ideas is fully dis- 
])layed in the following piece descriptive of a rivulet : 

'I'here is an object whose component parts are in progressive motion, and whose sur- 
face is polished by the zephyr, so that it reveals to the eye that which is contained in 
its bosom. The pebbles wound it witli their sharp points, and, as it passes over them, 
it expresses its nv^rmurs the pains which they inflict, ^t might be thought that a de- 
fl(>airing lover (i'/>,had pul on the form of its waters, and liastened to throw himself into 
the pond which itaufiplies. 

In one of his kattdas be says ; 

1 passed the night in asking for another and another kiss; such are the favours for 
which I shall never cease to sue her ; and I quenched the thirst of love at (Aer lip* — ] a 
source surpassing in virtues the purest water of the spring. 

In aiiolluT of bis kastdas he begins thus: 

Arise! and let the (maidtn) wearer of the scarf hand here the cup! the harbinger of 
morning has announced to the night that its last hour (2) has come. Hasten towards 
the pleasures which await us, and, to reach them, take for coursers the forerunners of 
enjoyment, so rapid in their speed. Hasten before the morning sun has sipped the 
dews of the night off the lips of the flowers. 

One of his original ideas is thus expressed .- 

To increase the blackness of her eyes, she has applied antimony around them; thus 
adding poison to the dart which was already sufficient to give death. 

In another poem he thus expresses his longing desire of seeing Sicily again : 

I thought of Sicily, and sadness renewed in my mind the remembrance bf that 
isle. Though expelled from paradise. 1 shall always speak of its delights. Were my 
tears not bitter, I should take thepi ibr the (nfsoNs) streams which flow in that happy 

rAfrioti 
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In the year 471 (A, D, 1078-97 Spam and then* eelebraltHl in his 

"verses the praises of al-Motamid Ihn Abbad^ by ivhom he was most {^♦‘iin'ouslv 
recompejised. When Ibn Abbad was afterwards led into capiivity and impri- 
soned at Aghmat, Ibn Ilamdis heard some verses mnted which (hat prince ha<l 
composed during his eonlincnicnt (4), on which he addi'csstd him ch(‘ following 
lines in reply : 


Ik> you ()<^pair of sooing a day the evening of will differ from the morning ? 
Reflect that the brilliant planets themselves must untitrijo virimitudes and) iiass through 
the zodiac’s various signs. — When you left us, aiul lu»re »»ff in y*»nr hand generosity 
itself, whilst the mountains of thy liberality were shaken to their basis (lii. I raised my 
voice and exclaimed: “ The hour of judgment hascimiel behold the firm immtitains 
“pass away!” 


Tlic idea contained in the last of tbcs<‘ verses is ncai ly similar to that etpirsstd 
by Abd Allah Ilm al-Mota/z in tin' following lint‘s; they arc takt*n (roin an clcg> 
composed by him on the death <»f the vi/Jr Abu ’1-Ka.sim (\)>aidAllali Ibn Subii- 
iiiati !bii Wabb : 


The human rare remain unmoved, and yet perfection itself is dead*, and the vicisai- 
tudes of lime exclaim : “ Whore shall we find niore men ?” Uelndd Mn) ’l-KAsim on his 
l)ier! aris<‘, and see how mountains are removed from their plaees ! 


• 

The poetieal works of Ihii Haimlis have iM-eii <olle< Je«l inlo a dinin, and the 
fjreal<T jKiiiion of his poelry is vei y (jood. lie died in ihe isle o( Maiyorka ' Ma- 
jorca , A. II. .'>*27 (A. 1). H:{2-.‘I land was intern-d near the Jondi hf Ihn al-l<al>- 
hana 'h) the »-elehraled |>oet]; some say, however, that hediwi at llajaya 'Itwjai tu 
.\orth Africa . In one of his |KH ins, rhyniin;; in tlie letter M, he sjH'aks ol Ins 
(jroy hairs and his staff* this indieates that he lia.l then reaehe.l Ids ei{;htleih 
year ('7;. — Sakalli means hclunijitKj to Sakalliya (Sicilij , an islawl in the wa ol 
Mafjlirib, near North Africa. 


11 > T^e ftutograpb given the true reading, which i» 

y f 

In ihc printed y4rabic icil. read 

{3) On-ihc conquest of Sicily by count Roger, a great number of ib« |lodiii. iUt »b.ianU abtnd^ed ib. 
inland. Some, like Ibn llamdls, went to Spain, and other* to North Africa, Egypt, or Syria. The kd 
ad-dlii notice* In bia Uharida a number of literary men who 'th»n left flu eoAntry 

4; These %erses are ilill eiUnt, and may be found in linAd aMUi * MharUU*. IIS< So.iW. 
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(5) Literally : ** Whilst the Radwa and the Thabtr of yours irere shaken/* These are the names of two ccle- 
hrated mountains in nijAz.— (See Abh *I-Fedk’s Geography, Arabic l^st, page 81.) 

(6) Abd Bnkr Muhammad Ibn Isa ad^DAni (a native of Venia), surnamed Ibn T.abbAna, was the favourite 
poet and (^mpanfon of al>Motamid Ibn AbbAd. Numerous extracts from his compositions are given by the 
kdlib Imhd ad'DIn in bis Khartda (MS. No. 1375, fol. 181 et teq.) and by Ibu KhAkAn in his Kaldid al-ikiydn. 
The date of his death is not mentioned by either author. 

(7) This inference of Ibn khaliikAn docs not appear to be well warranted. 


AlUJ TALIB AL-MAAFIIU. 

Al)ii Talib Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Miilianirnad Ibn Ali Ibn Miihaminacl abMaafiri 
al-IVIagliribi (1) was a maslt^r of the first authority in the scient*e of pliilology and 
ill qll the brafiiiV/^ of tbt^ liclles-lettres. In bis (ravels he visited Baghdad, 
wljere be (‘ontinned Ins studies and {jave lessons tpa number of pupils, who all 
profited under bis tuition. In ibe year 551 (A.l). 11 50-7) he arrived in Kgypf, 
when* lit* had for a diseiph* (he learned shaikh Abu Muhammad Ibn Bari set his 

life^ }uu)e 70;. lie wrote a {jrea( deal, and his handwriting was very gootl, bn( 

« 

in the Maghrib eharacter ; (be greater part of th(‘se writings is on literature. 
1 bavt; seen a considerable quantity of them, and observt^d that his orthography 
was extremely eorreet (*2). I saw the two following lines inseribed by his o>i iv 
hand on \\u* eover of the work entitled aUMuztl 'l-Loifhat (.'{) : 

1 implore whatever person sees iriy writing to ilHdress a sincere prtiyer fi>r me (o th«* 
mereiliil Ooil. that he may be turiieil towards me with indul^jencc and {jrant me for- 
giveness. 

Ih* taught (he contents of tlie work called al-Mmal$il >vith *1110 authorisation of 
tJie author, Abii ’t«Tahir Muhammad Ibii \usuf Ibn AM Allah at-Taniimi 
this we sliall sju'ak again in tlip lift* <if AhA ’t-Tahir, which will lie ITiiiiul atnong 
those of the 3/«/wm7Ha</.v (4), — Ahii Talib tliiMl A. li. 56G (A. I).- H70-.1) as he 
was returning from Egyj^^^) Maghrib. — Ma^firi means belonging to the\ribe of 
3/tt(J/!tr Ibn Y.ifiir : ' this tribe is vitv nuineixius and the greater portion of it in- 
habits Egypt. 
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(1^ Al^Maghribi signifies naftee of MagkHh^ or the West: a term applied not only to North \frifa» but 
to Spain. From^the silence of the SpiQUh Arab biographers. I am induced to believe that he ludooged to 
the country. 

(2) Hlfc passage may perhaps signify. “ that his memory nas very good -a circumstaiu'^^ pnneil by ih«‘ 
correctness of Ae pieces which he wrote fi^om memory. 

(3) This work is not noticed by Hajji Khalifa. 

*4' This pamage it given by two of my MSS., but it does not eitsi in the autograph. Its place is marked 
there, however, by these words in red ink. tm the fly-teof he 

tvritten here. This fly-leaf has been lost, and I suspect the auiheniicit) of the |>assage as now printed, and 
must add that, niha of my MSS. contain the life of AbO 'i-T4hir at-TamInu U* uhirh reference is berr made. 


ARI) AR-RAZZAK AS-S\NAM. 

Abu Ilakr AImI ar-Ra/v,ak Ibn Ilaniinaiii Ibii .\afi as-^Saiyi^ii^is allitnl, by rif;hl 1 

of eiifrancbist'mcnt, to th** tribe of lliinvar. Abu Saa«l as-Sainaiii says (*f Imiii; 

• • 

“ It is slated that, afl(*r the death <d‘ the Prophet, im one hatl .^o riianv visilons fi'om 
distant countries as lie/' He tati(;ht the 1>aditi(»ns on the authority of Maa- 
mar Ilm Kaghid, a w (nr la of tfie tribe of A/.d and a nali\t‘ of Rasra wr re/, /. * 
/). ixiv, noU' , al-Auzai, litu Jiiniij, and otliers. Tbe cliief iniains of UlaiiiiMii in 
that |K*ri<Hl eited him as ibeir autboiity for some of tlie 'I'radiUons wbieb they 
la'ugiil; anionfjst tbe number were Sofyaii Ibn Oyaiiia wbo was one of bis <»wii 
masters , Ahmad Ibn llaidtal and Yabya Ibii Alaiii '1 . lie was Imuii A. II. 1’2ti 
A. I). 743-'f;,.aiid be died in tbe monlb of Sbawwal, A. II. ‘ill .latmaiN, A. 0. 
827) in Yemen . — Saudni nu-ans lnlowfiwj to Sonm, one of the most eelebratwl 
eilies in Yemen. In forining ibis itrlaiive adjeelive an ti is added, a.s in Baltrdm 
derived from liahrd 2 , but siieb eases are f>f rarv (K eum*lire. 


'l)^The live# of all these dwtors will be found in tbis work. 
2; Babrk is tbe name of a tribe sprung from Kudka. 
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ABU NASR IBN AS-SABBAGII. 

Abd Nasr Abd as-Sayid Ibn Mubammad Ibn Al»d al-Wahid Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Jaafar, generally known l)y the name of Il)n as-Sabbiigh (the non of the dyer), was 
chief SliafiUr jurisroitsull of Persian and Arabian Irak. (Hy his learning; be 
equalled Abu Ishak as-Sbirazi, and by bis knowledge of the Sbafite doctrines 
be surpassed biin. Persons came from all countries to study tindier bim, and 
bis veracity as a traditionist, bis piety, and bis virtuous conduct, wbieb showed 
bim to be a model set up by God to confound the |)erverse on the day of judg- 
ment (I ), were all equally conspicuous. His principal works are ibe Shdtnil 
i rAini'fn'e.hfnsiney, wbieb is not only or\,e*of the best treatises posscssc-d by tbe Sba- 
litcs on their system of jurisprudence, but idso one of tbe most authentic in its 
traditional contents and tbe most conclusive in its reasonings; — tbe Tnzkirat al- 
Adlim im (rememhraneer of the learned and safe path ; tbe Odda 

supply jtrovidvd for niWrymrirs) ; (liose two Iasi are on the principles of jnrispru- 
donee. «()n llio opening oC the Nizdmitja College al Haglulad, lut ael(‘d as eliiel* 
|)rofo8sor, hul Mas replaced, after a lapse of tMi'iity days, hy Ahu Ishak as-Shirati ; 
In* Mas reinslaled, Jiowever, on the death of the lalt(‘r. Ahii ’1-Ilasan IMuhain- 
mad Ihn Hik'd Ihii as-Sahi {2} says in his History ; ‘‘ The erection of th(‘ M 
niiya College Mas commenced in ihe month of Zn 'l-llijja, A. 11. '<57 i Novcni- 
her, A. I), 10tf5\ and this cstahiishmenl Mas opened on Saturday, the 10th \>f 
“ Zii 'l-Kaada, 450 i S(»pl(*mher, A. I). 1007). ISi/am al-Mulk having given 
‘ ^ direelions that the place of chief jirofessor in il should he Oiled hy Ahu Ishak 
“ as-Shirazi, il was settled M’ith him that he should come forVaid autl give 
lessons on that day. \\ hen ihc people Mere assemhled, Ahu Ishak did not 
‘ ’ appear, and after a fruitless search, they decided on sending for Ahu Nqsi 
Ihn as-Sifi)ha(;h, muo came tfndMas installed. Ahu Ishak t+icn shoMcd hiin- 
self in the mosque Mhcn' he used to leach, and hy this conduct he cvti^l the 
“ manifest dis|>leasure of Jiis pupils, M’ho ceased to attend his lessons *and mtoIc 
“ to him that if he dill Hii^l^ooso to profess in the ISizdmiya^ they Mould quit 
him for Ahu INasr llm as-Sahhagh. He cHmsented to their Mishes, aiid on 
Satuitlay, the first of Zd 'hllijja, Iljn as>Sahhagh Mas retpoved and Abu Ishak 
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Ibii an-Najjar says in his History of Baghdad : “ On the death of Ahu Ishak, Ah« 
Saad al-Mutawaili was established in the vacant place; but, in the year 'i7(i 
“ (A. D, U)8tM), he was removed, and Ihn as-Sabbagh irappointed ; the latter 
“ held the post till 477, when it was again eonferit'd on Abu Saad, hekl 
it till diis death." We have alrt^ady mentioned something of this in the 
life of Abu Ishak as-Shirazi {^roL /. /w//f* H . Ibn as--Sal)bagb was l>orii 
at Baghdad, A. H. 400 TA. 1). tOOO-IO\ and be ditnl in (lie same city, in the 
mouth of the first Jiimada, A. H. 'i7i Septemlier, A. 1). It^S'i ; or, by another 
account given as a reetilleation of (he preceding date , on 'fbnrsday, ibe loth 
of Shaaban of that year. Towards the close of his life, Ibn as-Sal)ba|;h lost his 
sight. 


fl) I havp hfre paraphrased the vord See Vfd. I page IW7 

(2) See vol. T. page 290. 


Aim AIIFI VR AI.-M.AI.IKI. 


Tho kadi Ahi'i Mul.ainiuiul AI..I al-\N al.liiil. Il.n Ali ll.ii Na.i Hu. M..i.a<l Hu. m 
aMInsain Ihu llanni ll.ii Malik liui Tank all.- I lialalu, a iialiv.- M’ Haf^lidad aiul 
a dfu tor (if the sect of Malik, (l^•\v liis d.-scciil Inuii Malik llm lank all.- I lia- 
lahi, the lord of Ilahaha I . He was an aide j.ii iseonsiilf, an elegani sclioliii . 
and a poet. He eoinpo^Hl a Inalise oulhe doeliines peniliai to Ins seel, and 
this work, entitled nl-Talhin tuition one of the most instnieiive on the siil.- 
ieel although it forms hnt a small wliime. Among l.is other ^nninerons 

productions, mav I.e specified the ,V«t}««, or a^l, a.td a eon, on tl.e 

flisdla i'2j. Th(! Khatil, Ahu Itukr ihrnml al-KiuiluIdd, sp aks of ht,m m ll.e l,.«- 
torv*t.f Bal^hdad, and says : *• He received Icsot.s from Ahu AIkI Allah Ihn al- 
“ Askaw, Omar Ibn Muhammad Ihn Sahannak A , ;,nd Aim Hats Ihn .S la- 
“ hin'''A\ He transmitted from his masters^, small jH.riio,* of lradilior,..l m- 
formation, and 1 wrote down «u»c of it from his o«,n lips. He «as a in.sl- 
w worthy traditionist, and an aider jtiriseonsnli than I.e was never tnet with 
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“ among the Malikite doctors. In the examination of legal points he displayed 
“ great acuteness, and the ex{K>sition of the results to which he thus attained was 
“ marked by great clearness. He filled the place of kadi at Badaraya and Baku- 
“ saya fH); towards the latter period of his life he travelled to Egypt, in which 
“ (‘oiinlry he died.” — Ibn Bassaiii sjjcaks of him in the Dakhtra in the following 
lernis; “lie was th<* last remnant of (the iUmlrumj men, and the ($ole) tongue 
“ {to set forth the dortrinn of ^ the followers of amloffy ((>;; I met with some 
“ poetry of bis eonUiining tlioughts brighter than the morning, and expressetb 
“ in words sweeter than is the obtaining of success in undertakings. Baghdao* 
“ rejected him, as is the old established custom of cities towards their men of 
“ merit; and such is the rule of eondnet which Fortune follows, in every 
“ epoch, towards peoj)lc of talent ; !;(• therefon* hadctidieu to its inhahitants, and 
“ said farew(‘ll to its waters and its shades. I was told that, on the day of his 
“ departure, its great men and its eminent irriirrx (7, formed a large company 
“and a niinuc'^is fl-oop to escort him out of the city, and that he said to 
“ them : ‘ Had 1 1l<»fnid among you a roll of bread every morning and cver\ 

“ ‘ «‘veciing, I should not have turned from your town, as I would then have 
“ ‘ obtained all 1 wished for.' lie used to express his feelings on this subject in ' 
“ sfunc verses which 1 shall give hen-; 

I 

‘ Of all IIh' abodes on earlli, lei ]la{|[lida(l reeei\e niy salulation; it is entitled to re~ 

‘ pealed salutations [of fareurll) from me. I left it, not tlirou{;h hatred, and yet 1 knew 

* (what pervftnity pllvd) the quarters on both sides of the river. Hut larp.e us it was^, I 

* eould Hud no ease witliin it, and even the means of subsistence were refused me 
' That city is like a friend whose company is anxiously desired, but whose characlei 
‘ removes him (from our a/lirtiou) and counteracts his {{ood qualities. 

“ He then set out for and as he passed throu(];b Maarra tan-Noinau 

“ he met Abu 'l-Ala al-Maarri {voLL p. 9^i*, who received him with hospitality, 
and after wards alluded to the circumstance in one of lys {Kiems. These* 
aiH? his wonls ; 

• Ibn Nasr the Malikite visited oitr country on his journey, and we praised the inisfor- 

* tunes which force a man to abandon his nati\e place and to travel. When ho explains 
‘ a point of law, his reasonings give new lift* to MAJik, and when he utters vertJes, the 

* Wanderimf King (81 seems to re\ive in his person,* 
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“ and wide (itUh hi$ retwtrn) (9); he drew after him its oliicfs and its prim-es; 

“ there the signal favours of fortune reached him and gifls the most de»iral»le 
“ poured like a torrent into his hands. But he had scarcely arrival there, when 
“ he longed to eat of a paiticular dish, and, having ])artaken thereof, he <licil. 

“ They relate that, when he ndlcd in agony, his s<nil mounting and desmuling 
“ in his throat, he exclaimed: • There is no god hut when we lM‘{pin to 

“ live, we died'.’ " — 'He com}>osetl s«ime charming verses, .vuch, ft*r instance, as 
the following : 

I kissed that sleopMig beauty, and she awoke, exelaimiiii;: *• Hasten to eliastise the 
“ the lliiol’.'’ I n'plicil ; “ May my lifo Im' san iliti'd fur lli\ wi'lfatvl I am (iM»f a thitj 
“ but) an exlorlinnor, and as snrii 1 can only bo sonlonood to restitution. Ht'onvi* timii 

the kiss and abstain from tyranny; if tli^t kiss sunioo ihvv not, I shall aild.a tlioir 
“sand to it.” Slieanswwod: “ Ao.' i mmtjiarv^ retaliation 1 this, a.4 ieaso*4 tells uh, 

“ is swoolor than honey to the heart of the self--aven{;er. ‘ fhe rest of that nifihl, m\ 1121 
right arm was the girdle which eiu ireled her ^aisl, and my left arm \m\s tlie rnn klareon 
her bosom. She then said: “ Uid you not declare that you abstained from all worhilv 
“ |ileasure?” “No! " I replied, “but it is from alistineme/^KMr/*^ that, that 1 ab 
“ stain 1” 

Baghdad is a delightful reshlenee for tliose who have money, but for the poor it 
an abode of mi.serv and suffering. I walkeil all day through its stryets bewilderiMl ami 
desolate; I was treated u'ith av'itect] like a koran in the hou.se of an atheist. 

I bad some verst^s on my miiHl, the author of which I di<i not know ; htit I 
have sinee round tliem a(trihut<‘d, in a iiitinher of pIticOv b> the kadi Ahd al 
Wahhah; they are as f(dl<»ws : 

How ran we hope to fjuenrh our thirst if tlie seas e\aef wafer from the wells? (Ift 
How prevent the vile Jrom attaining their ends, if the great retire from the world 
the pious siflitudi* of the c ell ? fhe elevation of the base <*ver the noble would be a 
great niisfortiine. When the low and the exalUnl are on an equality, lis then we would 
find pleasure in the* society of death. » 

11)11 Hfimhn authored* iUi* Ihtkhirn iiieiil ions that MkI al-WAlihiih beW 
the oflicc* of kadi in the city of Isird 11 , and another writer .slates that he 
fdled that i'une lion at the towns of Hadaraya^and IJaknsaya in IrSk. On Ijeiiig 
questioiied eonc’erning the lime of his birth, h*' ri*f)liwl ; “ I was lioru at Jhigh- 
“dad on Thursday, the 7th of .Shawwal, A. 11. (.luly. A. I). 97;t Ih' 

(lied at Old Cairo on tlie e'e of Monday, the 0»lh ofSalar, A.II, fclniiaiv, 
A.U. 1031 : soinesav, however, that his death (jeeurred in the iiioiilh of Shaa- 
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ban of that year. He was interred in the lesser Karaia cemetery, between the 
sepulchral chapel of the imam as-Shafi and the. gate of the Kar|fa, near the 
graves of Ihn abKasim and Ashhah; I have visited his tomb.— His father (Ali 
Ibn Nasr) was one of the most eminent scriveners (i‘2) of Baghdad: His brother, 
Abu ’l-Ilasan Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Nasr was a learned scholar and drew up a 
work, entitled al-Muf4wida (convarmtionj, for the amusement of al-Malik al-Aziz 
Jalal ad'Dawlat Abd Mansiir, the son of Alui Tahir, the son of Baha ad-Dawlat, 
(he son of Adad ad>Dawla( (lil) Ibn Buwaih; in this book, which is very interest- 
ing and cotilains about thirty sheets (14), be relates various events of which he 
l»ad been a witness. He eomposc'd also some epistles. His birth took place at 
Baghdad in one of the months of .lurniida, A. 11. 372 (A. 1). 982); he died on 
Sunday, lbe2Cjthof (he latter Babi, A. II. 437 (November, A. 1). 1045) al Wa- 
sit, wbillicr he bad gone up fr<»m Basra. Their father Abu ’1-Hasan Ali (Ibn 
Naur) died on Saturday, the 2nd of Ilaniadan, A. II. 391 (.luly, A. D. 1001;. 


iJ),ThB city of ItAhnha, sitiiiitcd tin the Kuiihriitcs in lat. 34“ 37', at the distance of eight days* journey 
from Darinf^cuH and of live from Alepjto, was foil tided by Miillk Ibn Tank, one of the khalif ar-Kashld’fi ge- 
nerala, ^ho Mas then governor of Meso|iolAmtn. 

(2) 1 follow the reading of tlie oulograjdi and aM'Afl, where 1 iind a; I 
All the other MSS. and «Uajji Khalifa give the latter reading. 

(3) All the MSS. except the autograph have Jjw; but that has o'jLw. Abh 'l-KAsim Omar Ibn 
Sahannak died A. 11. 377 (A.l). W87-8).— (iViyrtm.) 

(4) Sec vol. 1. page AOl. 

(5) It appearo from the Marunid, that these two places were .situated near an-NabrawAn. 

(6) See vol. I. pages 0,534, and iwi. 

(7) Literally : Us inkhorn wearers. These words signify probably the ArUtiE»j, or persons employca in me 
civil service. 

(8) Thi> umn lerifig king nU-PmU); this was a surname given to Amro *l>Kais, of w hom Muham- 

mad said that he was the greatest of all the poets. See my Oiwdn d'Amro V-lTaii. page iiiv. 

(9) Literally : And tilled its land and its sky. 

(10) This verie probably means: How edli we expert a recompense for our poelieaV eulogiums,if the sove- 
reign eiaot from our )>atroiis the little wealth which they possess ? 

(11) laird, a city « if Mesopotamia, is situated near the Tigris, at the disUnee of a day tn<]^ a half to the 
Muth onraiyUlHkhi. 

( i» See volt I. |Mige 53, note (8). 

(13) Ihn KhallikAn, in giving this genealogy, has forgotten here the name of Rukti ad-l>awlat Ibn Buwaih. 

(14) Sheets, in Arabic Surrdsa : see page 98, note (3), of this volume. 


not I'Uyi 
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THE HAFIZ ADD AL-GHAM IBN SAID. 

Abu Muhammad AM al*Ghani Ibn Said Ibn All Ibii Said Ibn Bisbr llm Mar- 
R'an Ibn Abd abAziz abAzdi (a member of the tribe of an<l a native of Kjfvpf, 
was the most edvnent hdfiz of the age in that e»tunlfy. He eoiiiiMvAHl some us<’- 
Ful works, siieh as t J/utIifAbt7i at^ffisba, or tn'ntiseon those ri*lativea(lj«TiiM‘S the 
Icrivation of wbicif might be mistaken, another on those tjmgrnjihiei^ f names 
.’aehof wbielt designate different plaees iil-3fiUallf tru l-Mukhtalif , ete. t’.irat 
[lumliers studied under him with inueb profit to themselves. A elose intimaev and 
Friendship suhsistM Mtween iiim, Ahn Osama Junada the pliiiologer, and Aim 
\li al-Mukri ai-Antiiki a leaefur of the readinijit of the Korun nml n mtweHf 
'well). These three used to meet at the library founded hij al-lldkim , 1 < and 
jis(;uss literary suhjeets; hut when Abu Osama and Ahn Ali weiv put to death by 
tUHakitn tJie sovereign of Egypt* the hdfiz Alxl al-(Biani retir<*<> to a^yilaee of 
i‘X)neealment, lest he should ex|K'rienee the same fate on aeeonnl'*fTl^his having 
frequented their SfK'icty, and he did not appear in puhlie till he ireeived a full < 
pardon. Of this we have ali'eady sptiken in the life of Ahd Osama p.'Xil . 
\hd al-Ghani was horn on the ‘28th of Zn ’UHijja, A. H, d.'l*2 Aiignsi, A. D. 
1)44 \ and he died af Old Cairo on the eve of TueMlav, the seventh of Safar, 
A. H. 400 (June, A. 1). 1018 : he was inlerri'd, the following dav, in the 
Musalla of |die Festival (2;. It is slatwl by Ahu ’l-Kasim \aliya Ihn Ali al-lla- 
drami, suniamed Ihn at-Tahhan, in the historieal work designed by him as a 
I'ontinuation to that of Ihn Yunus al-Misri xee jinge, 0.1 , that Ahd aMdiani Ihn 
Said was horn A. H. ‘MV.\ (A. if. 044-5 . His father Said diiil A. II. dOH, agiil 
forty-three years. AM al-Ghani himself inentioneil that he had never reeeiviil 
anv traditional information from his father, Said. 

(i) See vol. 1. page 337. 

(8) The original text iiA 'iyaar,. I am unable Ut lii lbea>reciw meaning of the word iyea. 

n iKU nlmrp 
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Writers of epistles copied his style and foHowe4 closely in his footsteps; and it 
was he who first smoothed the way to the introduction of eloquence into Jetter- 
writing. His collected epistles fill nearly one thousand leaves {two thoiaand 
pagei). It was also he who first lengthened the epistle and employed compii- 
incntary eulogiums in certain parts of it, which improvement was adopted by 
his successors. He was kdliby or secretary, to Marwan Ibn Muhammad al-Jaa^, 
the last of the Oniaiyide sovereigns. Marwan one day revived frprn 0 pro- 
vincial administrator the present of a black slave ; displeased with the pxiguity 
of the gift, this prince ordered his secTctary to write a short letter to that ddmily 
blaming him for his conduct, and Ahii GhMib wrote these words : ** Hadst thou 

found a worse colour than black and a number less than unity, thou wouldst 
‘‘ hUve sent them. Adieu!” A saying of his was : “The pen is a tree the 
“ fruits of which arc words, and reflexion is a sea the pearls of which are wis- 
“ dom.”* Ibrahim Ihn al-Ahhas as-Suli once said of him, on hearing his name 
mentioned: “ Languw^^ar. his element; 1 never wished to possess the language 
“ of any hdtib so ardcntly^l wished for his.” In one of his epistles Aim Gha- 
lih says: Mankind are of various classes and different characters; some are 
“ precious jewels, not to be sold for any price ; and others so liable to he sus- 
“ peeted, that no one would liiiy them (1).” A letter in which he recommends 
the hearer to a man in power is thus worded : “The person who delivei*s you 
“ this letter has the sjune right to your benevolence as to mine; having judged 
“ you the only one on whom to place his hopes, and me the only one to assist him 
“ in his project; I here fulfil his wish, do you realise his expectations.” He 
said also : “ The best style is that whereof the words are exalted and the 
“ thoughts original (2).” The following verse was often repeated by him : 

When kdtibit are insulted (3), their inkhorns hecoeie bows, and their pens, arrows. 

He accompanied Marwan Ibn al-Hakam in his last campaign and was present 
at all his battles; of these events we have taken some notice in the life of Abu 
Muslim (see page itfS). It is related that when Marwan was reduced to thcrcon- 
viction that liis jtower was drawing to an end, he said to Abu Ghalib : “It is 
“ necessary for me that you side with tlie enemy and appear to desert me; thein 
“ admiration for you as a lealmed scholar and the necessity which they lie under 
“ of having a kdtib like you, will induce them to place confidence in you. 
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Then you may perhaps able to do mg service whilst I yet live; and, in case 
“of ipy death, you wiU certainly be the means of proUTting niy harm from 
^ “ dishemour.’* To this, Abd Ghalih rt'plied : “The course which you adviw 
“ me to take- is the most advantageous one for you, and theaost dtshttiiouiahle 
“ for not; ipy opinion is, that we must bear with patience till Almighty GcmI 
“favour us witli success; and if tie do not, let asdic logclticr." lie then 
recited this line : 

1 am to conceal fiiiclily in my heart and hear the exterior of a traitor : but where 
shall 1 find an excuse (5) sufficiently clear to satisfy all men. 

The foregoing ancitlotc is ivlated hy .\hu ’l-llas:ni al-Masudi in his Muriij ml - 
DtAab (meadows of gold . Ahu Ghalih AIkI al-llumid was then slain with !Vlaww:in 
on Monday, the 1 3th of Zu 'l-IIijja,A.l1.13‘2 (July, A.D.ToO '^jrr p.Hl5 ;,at lUlsir, 
a village in the province of al-Faiyiiin, in K{;ypl. — I hnd among my rough iu»ics 
the following fiassage in my own liandwriting : “f||i the^lealh of Marw.in Ihn 
“ Muhammad the Omaiyidc, Alxl al-liamid soughW/fCv concealment ill Mcsojmi- 
“ tamia, but, being betrayed, he was arrested ainl sent hy Ahd ’l-Ahltas" — the 
khalif as-SalTah, I should think — “to Al«l al-Jahhiir lltfi AImI ai'-llahman, the, 
“..^mmander of the [lolice guards, xv ho caused a tray to lie heated in tlie liix* ami 
“ they placed on the |)i isoner’s head till he expin-d. Ahxl al-llamid was a native 
“ of al-Anbar, but lie dwell at ar-Ilakka. His master in |ieumanship was 
“ Salim, the tmula of ilisham 11m Ahd al-Malik.”— His son Ismail was an able 
and is counted amongst the most famous of them. — Yakub Ihn Dawiid, the 
vizir to al-Mahdi, and whose life wc iiitend to give, was at lirst a hdlih in AImI al- 
Hamid's office and under his orders; it was from him lie learmsl his husincss.- 
Wben Marwan was flying hel'ore the army "f hi.s adversary, he reachcti llusii 
and asked what was the name of tlic place. On being informed that it was 
BUHr, he said : “ Ha llah Mlastr (it ts noip that wc. most apjieathefore God!/' (fi 
He was slain in that place, as is well known. — Ibrahim llm Jaliala related as 
follows: “The kdtib AM al-Hamid jicrceivcd me writing a very had hand, ot\ 
“ which he said to me: ‘Ho you wis^li your writing to M gmsl. — ‘ Yc-s' I 
“ repUM.—* Then,’ said he, ‘let the stem of your reed-js'ii M long and thick, 

“ let its point be fine, and cut it slo|jiiig towards the right liand.— I followed 
“ his advice, and my writing became good. 
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this relatiTe adjective i| formed irregularly (4). — My master Al^ Jaafai^ Mu- 
hammad Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn al-Mukarram as-Sdfi was bom on the eve of the 

** ^ 

27th of Ramadan, A. H. 538 (April,* A. D. 1144); he diid at Baghdad on the 
eve of the 5th (5) of Muharram, A. II. 621 (January^ 1524). He wSs buried in 
the Shiinizi Cemetery. 


(1) ThiK passage ig written in ihe margin of the autograph. The aHginal text will be found in the appen- 
dix to the Arabic edition. 

(2) Ahh Muhammad Abd at-Klidir Ibn Abi SMih Mhsa Ibn Abi Abd Allah Abd Allah Ibn Yahya Ibn Mu- 

hammad Ibn Dliwhd Ibn Mdaa Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Mhsa Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali 
Ibn Abi TAlib al-JIli, surnamed Muhi ad-dtn (reviver of religion), was one of the roost eminent Shfi doctors 
By his gelf-mortification, hili piety, and his application to contemplative devotion, he attained the highest de- 
|;ree of Ipiliness, and often received special proofs of Ttod’s favour, the veils which concealed the Truth, oi 
Divine presence, having been frequently withdraw n to give him a glimpse of the Being who is the source of all 
happiness and the sole object worthy of love. Al-YAfl devotes eleven pages of the Aftrdot al-Jintin to thf 
enumeration of his excellencies, and informs us that in another work, the Nanhr al^Makdtin, he hai 
mentioneiJpiQfne otthe innumerable miroculous nets which thi8*saint performed by a concession of the Divim 
grace. Abd aTSidwtif whicb is a collection of villages beyond Taberistiin. This place is called 

also Kll, KllAn, and JtlAii, whence the surnaines of Jtli, KUi, JllAni, ond KllAni, which are given to him bj 
difTerent writers. It may here be observed that there was a village bearing the name of Kll, and lying oi 
the bank ofnhe Tigris at a day’s journey from Baghdad, on the road to WAsit; this place was^also fitted Jtl 
Hence originated the terms JH al<^Ajdm (Pertian III ) to mark the place of Abd al-KAdir’s birth, and JU ah 
Irdk to designate this latter place. Another Jll existed near al-MadAtn. Abd al-KAdir’s mother bore the name 
of 0mm al-Khair FAtima ; she was a woman of holy life and the daughter of a man celebrated for his piety and 
his progress in Shiism, Abh Abd Allah Bixk Allah Ibn Abd al-WabhAb as-ShmAi Abd al-KAdii 

was born, A. 11. 471 ^A. 1). 1078-9); he wont to Baghdad in 488 (A. D. 1095), and died in that city (when 
he hold the place of guardian of Abh Hanlfa's tomb), A. 11. 561 (A D. 1165-6). The order of dCrvishes callec 
after him the Kadris, acknowledges him as its founder. 

(3) Abh Muhammad or Abh "l-llasan Ruwaim Ibn Ahmad Ibn Zaid Ibn Ruwaim, an einineiii SOfi and i 

native of Baghdad, was a disciple of al-Junaid. He was also di^inguisbhd as a hdfix, a ko|||^reader (ac- 
cording to the system of NAfl), and a doctor of the law, in which he was a ZAhirite, or fllower of th< 
imAm DAwhd al-lspaliAni. His master al-Junaid^ esteemed him highly, and used to him, alluding u 
their application to spiritual exercises; ** Ruwaim was busy when at leisure, but we others were leisurely in oui 
** dusiness.” at Baghdad, A. H. 303 (A. I). ^15-6. 

-(AI-YAn.-Ad-Dahabi.) 

(4) The fegular form would be Sijittdni. 

^5) Read I. 
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IBN KULAIB AL-II ABRAM. 

Abu ’^araj Alxl al-Munim Ihn Abi 'i-Fath AImI aWWahhiib Ibii S:i.ul Ihit 
Sadaka Ihn al-Uasin (I) Ibn Kulatb, al-liarrani, suri)anu<d Sbaiiis ail-iiin llir 
nmofreligim', was a nion'hanl and a inemlaT of iha stvi i'f Abinad Ibn Ilanluil. 
His family licionged to llarran, but he himself wa.s horn in Ba(;h<lad and made 
his resident in that city. As he knew a quantity of Traditions supiMU-ttsI by 
the hi{]hcst authorities, jwrsous came from all pi ts to learn them fn»m him, 
and he liecame the link which connected the risiiijf (jeneiation of Traditionist.s 
with the past. By his extensive acquirements in the Traditions, and liy the 
number of masters fnim whom heJiad iveeived them, he sni-|iassed all hisx'on- 
temporaries. He w'as Imrn in the month of .*^far, A. II. ( Au|pist-.Sept., 
A. D. 1111 ), and he died at Bafjhdad on the eve of Monday, the ‘27th of thc’ first 
IVahi, A. H. ; Jonuary, A. I). 12(10), The next inorniqf;, he was hiirieil near 
the spot where, his father and fatnily were internxl^.-hi the cemetery called after 
Ahmad Ihn Hanhal, and situated at the Hath (Iat<-. lie pn'siryed’the vi(four 
of his mind and all liis Inidily faculties till the last. In ihiM-ourse of his life In • 
had no less than one hundred and fortywifjht coiiciihines. 

(I This name is indisiinrlly in the autograph, that ii i» illogihlr. 


THE KATIB ABH AL-IIAMII). 

Abu Ghalih Al>d af-Hamld Ihn Vahya Ihn Saad, a iiiawla toMic trilie of Aainir 
Ibn Luwafibn Ghalih, was a kAlib so lufjlily eelehrated for the ele, price ol his 
slyjc that his talent liecame pniverhial : “Epistolary writing*,” it was said, “l-fpn 
“ with Ahd al-Hamid and finished with Ihti al-Ainid. ” It was not only as a kdhh 
that he possessed abilities ; he was also a prfrxrt master of the MM nnts and 
of all the branches of science. Syria wa.v his native, place, hut when he eom- 
raenced life as a boys’ teacher, he' travelled from one eountry U* another— 



ABD AL-GHAFIR AI^FARISI. 

The hdfiz Abu ’1-Hasan Ahd al-Gha(ir Ibn Ismail Ibn 4bd al4xhafir Ibn Mu- 
hammad Ibn Abd al-Ghafir Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Said al-Farisi (na- 
tive of the province of Fan) was a (raditionist and n grammariai|.,of the highest 
rank. At thb age of five years he was able to read the Koran, and eould repes||j; 
the creed in Persian (his mlive language). lie studied jurisprudence with grea^t*' 
assiduity, during four years, under Abu ’l-Maali Imam al-IIaramain, the ^thof': 
of tl»e Nihdyal alrifatlab, which is a treatise on the doctrines of the. Shafite sect 
and on jwints of controversy. He was a daughters son fij of the imam Abu ’1- 
Kasim al-Kushairi f-vol. II. p. 1 52) and learned from him a great quantity of 
Xraditkms, as also from his (grandmother Fatima, the daughter of Abu Ali ad- 
Dakkak (scAf page 152), his maternal uncles Abu Saad and Abu Said, the sons of 
Abu ’l-Kasim al-Kushairi, his own {Kirents Abu Abd Allah Ismail and Amat ai^- 
Rahim ^ili^afdmaid of the Clement), daughter to AIkI al-Kariin al-Kushairi, and 
a great numBffr of other ti'achers. He then left Naisapur and |)roceeded to 
■Khowarezm, when', he continued his studies under the most eminent masters 
of that (vmntry, and opened a private course for the instruction of p»j)ilsr He 
travelled from thence to Ghazna, and then to India, leaching the Traditions 
and explaining (his grandfathr's work) the Latdif al-Ish(lrdt shbtle indirations) (2). 
On his return to Naisapiir he ofiiciated as a preacher, and, during a number of 
yeai's, he gave lessons every Monday evening in the mosque of Akil ; he then eom- 
))osed his numerous works, of which the principal are the Mnfhim eluridator), in 
which he explains the obscuiT points in the Sahth of Muslim ; the Sidk, or con- 
tinuation of (the Ildkirn Ibn al-Bdi's) history of INaHsapur, which work he finished 
towards the end of Zil ’l-Kaada, A. H. 518; the Majma ‘l-Ghardib (rollection of 
observations liltk known), in which lie elucidates the raiv expressions occurring 
ill \he Traditions ; he »wrote besides many other instructive works. He was 
l>orn in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 451 (May-Junc, A. D. 1059), and 
he died at Naisapdr, A. 11.^529 ( A. I). 1 134-5). 

(t) The word Jaw Sibt «igniSes » grandson by the fraiale line the son if jhe daughter, as 

the philologtsu define it. Thus llosan and Husain were the eibtt of Muhammad. A grandson by the male 
line is a Aa(M ^ . This disUnctionJhas generally escaped the attention of orientalists. 

(t) According to Hajji Khalith, this is a commentary on the Koran. 
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ABU I^WAKT AS-SUAZI. 

Abtk ’I-\Vakt Abd al-Auwal Ibn Abi Abd Allali isa Ibn Shnaib ibn ishak aa- 
Sijazi knew by heart a great quantity of Traditions handed down fnim the high- 
tst authorities. He lived to an advanml age, and iRH-ame the link* which united 
the Traditionists of Ute rising generation tc» those of the psi. In tlie year t)2l 
[\. 1). 122-') ' 1 heal'd al-Bokhari’s Sahth explained by the shaikh Alii'i Jaafar Mu- 
Ij^inniad Ihii Hibat Allah ibn al-Miikarraiu Ihn Abd Allali as*Suii, a man of 
holy life; he taught this work by right of his having studied it at the .Yisdmii/fl 
College, under the tuition of this Abii *l-Wakt, in the year ‘i.'i.'l. [Abd 'l-^\akl 
had learned it in the month of Zii ’1-Kaada, A. ll.*''jt>r> v^.!iily, A. U. from 

Abd ’l-IIasan AIkI ar-llahman Ibn IVIuhanunad Ihn MiizalTar ad-lkiwudi, who 
taught it with the authorisation of Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Hammuya as-Sarakhsi, under whom ho studiixl it in the mouth ol Sbla'',^r.z.Il.dHI 
April-May, A. I). 1)91). Ibn llaiiimdya bad been authori.sed to leatlfii by bis own 
master Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn \usiil Ibn IMatar al-Ierbari, in A. II. dlf* 
A. l).92li ; and al-Ferbari taught it with the permission of the anlhor al-lhik- 
hari, under whose tuition he had read it twiee; the lirsi time in A. II. 2»8tA.IL 
8G2-:V , and the seedml in 2r)2 : A. I). StW. j. 1 - Abd 'l-Waki le.l a life of lioli- 
ihess and passed most of bis lime in the praeliee ol piety, lie was Ikhh in the 
month of Zd l-Kaada, A. II. m rOelolier, A. I). lOGle, at Herat, where iw 
father had setthxl, and he ditxl on the eve of Sunday, the (ilb of Zu l-Kaada, 
A.H. odd (November, A. I). ll.'iK}, at Baghdad, where he had arrived on Tues- 
day, the 21st of Shawwal, A.il. o-Vi, and taken up his aluKle in the Htbal ol 
Fairuz.. He died i«i that convent, and prayers were said over him then;; but 
afterwards, the funeral service was eelebrautl in the prcsi-nee of a girat con- 
wurse of people, at the principal mos«|ue, by the shaikh iiW\ al-Kadir aUili^:. 
He was interred in the Shunizi Cemetery iiinler the same wai Idakka) in^whit h 
the iKxly o( the relebrated ascetic Ruwaiin (d wai^ dejwsited. Abd ’l-Wakt 
eotnmenced learning, the Traditions somewhat later ^han the year AGO (A. H. 
lOG.TrS;, and lie was Uie sole survivor of those who* taught I'r iditions on the 
authority of ad-DIwudi.— His father died lietweqp the years .'ill) and f»20 ol 
the Hijra.— Sjazi means beUmgimi to Sijutdn, as ba.s ln-< n already olmrve<l ; 
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A» the merit of this possage copnisU principallj in alliteration ^and parallelismi it difappears in the 
iation. None of the manuscriptM, except the autograph, gives the text of it correctly ; nearly every 
is more or less altered. In the printed text read and 


Literally: The words of which are stallions, and the thoughts virgins. 

For read manuscripts except the autograph are wrong. 


Here again all the manuscripts, ^including those of oLMasddi (who gives tlie passage), are in the wrong. 
Jji) read jSjo. 

Jidgir sounds somewhat like BCi Sir, which words mean calamity in the rcault, Mprw&n augured 
rom the name. 


ABD AI.-MU1IS11N IBN GIIALBIIN AS-SURI. 

iai Miihanmiad a15i ul^Vlulisin Ibn Muliamniad Ilm Ahmad Ibn Ghalib Ibu 
Ibuu a -Suri (a native of Tyre) was a good poet, a talented scholar, and one of 
ornaments of Syria, llis verses, etjually remarkable for elegance of style, 
ify of (honght, charm of expression, and j>leasing regularity of imagery, 
1 a diwdn of masterpieces. One of his poems contains the following fine 
age : 


Is it to punish (wi/ indiarretum) or to compel me to pay a tribute (of admiration] that 
the imn(;o of her charms never leaves my Ki{}ht (1). Her {jlanees and her stature possess 
the qualities of tlie sword and of the spear (gharpncsn and slenderness). The whaler of 
youth is ill her face, mixed with the fire [carnation) of her cheeks. One inoniin^j sha 
came lo me and said: “ Take your choice — my aversion or my absehce ; 1 can offer no 
other conditions.’' 1 replied, whilst my tears flowed in a torrent, like the rushing 
of the pil(]nms lhrou{;h the pass of al-MAzamaiii (:2): Do not so; ^ the time ftir your 
“aversion or absence come, my death comes alsol” In pronouncing these words I 
seemed to hav^z given her the order ty retire, for she arose and hastened to leave me. 
She then set out with the caravan — may their camels be overwhelmed wdth fatigue 
wherever they first alight I [then t may be able to overtake them.) The vicissitudes of 
fortune slumed m‘o my life under two aspects; 1 marked my days with black, and i 
passed them in lingering agony; each da^was for me ecjual to two nights of affliction. 
Who then can make me understand the difference between gold and silver ? both are 
to mo unknown, so long is it since I saw them, wbBst I sought my livelihood by my 
poetic talent, the worst of menial trades! *Sueh was my case till Ali Ibn al4Iusain came 
{to my assistance)^ and fo-day {for lustre and exaltation) poetry holds the third rank, 
being only surpassed by Sirius and Canopus (3). 
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The kaitida from which ihci<o verses arc taken was composed by iMhI al-Muli- 
sin on Ali Ihnal-lliisain, (he father of tlic vizir Abu *I-Kasim Ibn al-Ma{{hrihi. 
Ftesj^’ctinfj this^iiecc, which is of (vtnsidci'able leiif'th and jjivat merit, the lol- 
lowiiig curious aiuH'dote is told : Tltcre was in the city of Askaioii a man of higli 
called Zu 'l-Mankalwiaiti ihe fmsrmr of the tiro mmts), to whom a certain 
*|»oet wpit onn day lii|d incited this pitve in his praise; on ’coining to that |Kiri 
of it w^iv^he.culogium is generally intrixliicwl, he addiMlf 

j. 

Vmi aro tho fw^ssossor of ovon moril; why iIumi ronHno yimrself lo !wo? 

The nlis listened with attention i<» the verses, and expeevSstnl Ids adnnratiiai, 
afler whieh he ;;ave a e<iiisi(forahle rewaiil to the |>*u‘l ; hut wtu n the laitt i 
witiidrew, one of the |)ers<»ns present oh>erVi‘<l to him, that the jK»eni^ie had 
just heard was hy Ahd al-Midissin. — ‘‘ I am aware of that/* replied the nhx, 

“ and 1 kiK»w it hv heart.* lie then reeiled it, on uhieh l|je other said tf» him 
“What indinH'd von thi’ii to treat that hdlow with so.^nioeh attention ifim 
“ rewai'd him so jjeneronsly?^ Tti tins the rjis answered : “ 1 did it solely^m 
“ aeeonnt of that verse whi< h he inserted in (he po(*m, namely : Jot/ urv Ow 

of vvenj invnt, • ; it is not Ahd al-Afllhsin s, and I am p<‘Hi*<’(ly eon- 
“ vineed (hat^it eould have l»een ii»ad<‘ on im* only, and it is reaWy uoy line. * 

We shall now ?;ive another pay^a;;r of Ahd al-Mnhsin’s |»oelry, hnl must (»hser\(’ 

(hat ath-Tha;dihi, in his e<iniinnation fif the Yaffoui, attrihntes it to Ahn ’H’iiia) 

Ilm Aid llasin Ali Ihn AImI al-Malik, a native of Ilakka /f , ami wIh»h<- father had m 

been kadi of Ale|»po; hnt as these very verses are to he found in Ahd al-Muh- 
sin’s (Ml, and as a(h./haalihi sometimes falls into mistakes, allrihnlin/; pieees 
to the wrong author, this may [K‘rhaps Im? one of his hliinders: the lines are as 

follow 

I >tofi|)wl al (<!<» rtr«r.W»«.j fricnrfn. *iio hufforid a» iwi. h from my visit a* 1 (li«l fr-mi 
huni'i-r; and 1 pasx-d ttie night witti him ai. a {{uc*t; am h wa* the deerw of fat*-. 
often unjust to the man of noble mind. Hi* reamm was troubled by lh(t imea»ine,s ni> 
im*sencc tatisitl him. and he had not well reco*rcd. when he addressed me in Uiese 
terms: “Why do von travel abroad?" To whiA I anaweri-d : “The Prophet. who«- 
“ words alwavs ftir’nish gimd counsel and lead/* j.rosjmfitv. has said; ‘ Tr^. y»» 
trUt get rkh: " To Uiis my host replh-d ; “ But In- emlwl his saying thus : ym 

’* iriH yooU heait^ ’ 
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The two verses which follow are attributed to him by the author of the 
Yailma: 

Your {jenerosity has planted a garden of gratitude in my heart ; Wft that garden %ow 
suffers from drought; let him who planted it give it water. Hasten to revive it whilst 
life lingers in its branches ; once the shrub is dried up, its verdure cannot be^jw 
stored. 

Happcininfj to pass ottc day near the toml) of a friend, he reciUtl ifit^se ]|ines: 

On passing by thy U)mb, I marvelled how my steps had been so well directed towards 
it. It may seem to thee that I have at length forgotten our mutual acquaintance; ah ! 
how true the words of those who say: “The dead have no friends.” 

Wlu‘n his mother died he was deqdy afllicled^ and, on tier hurial, he pn»- 
fioimcccl tliesc verses : 

{The ohjeet of my aff'ertion is now deposited as) a pledge underneath the stones in th(‘ 
sandy desert. Shejs gone! and the ties which h(‘ld me-to her have been broken. I 

^ used to weep >^he,n she complained of her sufferings ; but now I weep because she com- 
plains no longer. 

This idea is taken from al-Mtitaiiahhi, who says : 

I complain because I no longer feel the pains of sickness; 1 suffered from them once, 
but then 1 had my limbs. 

^(5) Th<‘. same thoiifjht is thus <‘xpressed in a verse of a long kasida eomposed 
hy /Vhu Muhammad Ahd Allali llm Muhammad, a native of Aleppo, and geive- 
lally known 1 )y the name of Ihii Siniin al-Khafaji (7 >: 

Others weep overtte ruins of the dwellings where their Fliends once resided 1 O that 
1 had such n motive to shed tears ! 

Tlie merits of Ahd al-Mnlisin ai'e great and ]iumeix)us; but 1 am obliged to hi- 
eoneise. "*110 died on Sunday, ‘the 9th of ShawwM, A,H. A19 ("OctolK^r, A- D. 
1028\ aged eighty years, or perhaps somewhat more. 


Af it It impoMiible lo translate this pieeV literally, I have merely endeavoured to express the thoughts 
as the different genius of the two laf.guage^ would permit. 

(2) Burckhardt aays iirhis Tt'oee/a m ^ol. 11. p. 55; “The Hadj {body of pHgrims) paaaed at a 

“ quick pace in the greatest disorder, amidst a deafening clamour, through the pass of Maxoumeyn, leading 
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“ to Meidelfe {Musdatifa),^\im all tligblod, jtdar a two bours' roartb."— la pla« of 

printed icit and the MSS. have U, the autograph heart ; thr rme would then signify : 

*• I replied, whilst my tears (lowed in torrents down my cheeks/* This reading was fell by the copyists to Ih’ 
Jinadmissibte on act^ulRof the recorrenpc of the word J! at the end of two verses coming very clwe 

to each other; this is contrary to the rule by which verses ending with the same word must lu* se|virated b> at 
least sii others. The corrccied reading seems to be perfectly warranted. ^ 

^ ;3' It is ftus I render the word which is the true reading, ami fotnd in the aulogra(>h ahme. 

This makes another correction necessary in the same vorva: a word |M)ifiied variously in theM?t$* 

be replactnl by Li!U, For the next word I «n> inclined i«» adopt ; in the autograph U gMy 

be read either wav. At a later iHriod Ibn Khatlikilu inserted in the inargiii an additional line if the end of 
this picHv; it is more or less eorrupted in the few tnaiiuserlpts wlileh repr«Hline it. and I now give it here eor- 
rertlv after the autograph ; ft. , .,a5'4uM “ Ihr at i of relcbcaiing his 

“ ghiry enriehes and cause.** to flourish those who avoid lies and faUehmoF U may be observed iha* I r*ad 
in this verse. 

i$ The^o//wrt furnishes xery little information res|H»etiog Ali Ibn Abd aFAIalik ar-HaVKi, hut it ap|tcar> 
from that work, that he lixed at Alep(m in the reign of Siif ad-l»nwlai Iho llamdAit. and that he addressetl 
stiiiie kasUins to Ahfl Farfts to/. Imp. .306'. who replied li* iliein in the same motiner 
5) In the printed text, the words must be. suppressetl. 

6 I Mispecl (he aulhentieity of the passage whieh f.dlows; it i* wnlien in the matgin of the a»U*griph^but 
in the handwriting of a person who, if we may jmlge frtiin dm general eharai ter of his additions. <Wrs not 
.seem to be \ery exac t in his <|UOtalioiis. 

^ Ihn SiiiAn al-MiafAji, a poet and ill elegant scholar, made his literary studies under Abb l-AIA al 

M^arri and other inaslerH. and ohtame 4 l also a considrrahle reputation as a tiaditionisl. lie died a( the 

castle of iWm in the province of Alep|H,. A.II 466 A.D.lOTd-l o: ZdArm 

w -• 


AI.-1IAHZ AL-OBAim. 


' Aim l-Main.iin AM .il-llniii-l, siirriatni-il al.ll:d.i/ (ihr ^juanlmn , w.v i»m- m.i. 
of MuhanirniHl llm* al-Muslai.sir Il.n az-Zal.ir Hm :>l-Hnkin. lim aUA/.i/ li». al- 
Aloizz Ibn al-Maiisur Ibn al-Kaitn Ibii al-Malidi Obaul Allah: w«-Jiav(- alrcittb 
»|K)kAi of al-VIahdi and sbnn- of bis deM CiMlany. Al-llaliz m i ivcd llw naib of 
ndclilv from the of Cairo as nrginl and i.nM'diat.r smrrssm- to liir lhr..i.r, 

' <,n the .same day in which his cousin al-Aan/r was mmtlcr.sl, and he enfiag 
to act in that capacitv till the dclircry of A.c female wlmn. ahAanur bad hit 
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> in a state of pregnancy. Of this last circunistance we shall again speak towards 
tlie end of this article. On the same morning,, the vizir Abii AJi Ahmad, th# 
son of al'Afdal Shahanshah, the son of Amir al-JuYush Dadr al-Jamali (1\ 
received fi'om the troops the oath of allegiance to Himself, and iiaving proceededi 
to the palace, he init al-Hafiz into confinement, took all the authority into his 
f)wn hands and governed most ecpiilably. lie restored to the former possessors' 
the sums which had been extorted from them, and having made open profession 
of his faith as a follower of the twelve imams, he rejected the pretensions main- 
tained by al-Hafiz and the Obaiditc family, and caused public prayers to be 
ollered uj) from the pulpits lor the Kdim, him iclio is to rise vp at the end of time, 
and whom, in their mistaken belief, they dc^signate as the expected imdm nl- 
Imdm alrMy/niazir) (2). By his orders, al-Kaim’s name was inscribed (*n the 
coinage, and the words linstm to the excellmt u:ork were omitted in the i:^ii, 
or call to prayer. Things continued in this slate, till an ofiicer (d’ the court 
attacked and ^slew him in the Gr«*at Garden (ni-Hmtihi al-Kahh , outside of 
Cairo. This event- Ivippened on the 15th of Mnharram, A. 11. 520 (December, 
A.*!)^ 1151), and was the result of a plot devised by al-Ilaliz. The troojis 
immediately Inuitcned to deliver the prince, and having proclaimed him so^ve-^ 
reign under the title ofal-IIaliz, public prayers were oflci-ed nji for him from all 
the pulpits of the kingdom. Al-Ilaliz was born at Askalon, in >*110 month of 
Muharram, A. II. 407 (September, A. D. 1t)74), and was proclaimed regent on 
tiu! day in whij-h al-Aamir was murdered. (See his life in this work.) On the 
death of Ahmad Ibn al-Afdal he received the oath of allegiance as sovereign, 
and be died towards the close of Sunday eve, the 5tb of the latlei- .liimada, A. II. 
.544 (October, A. I). 1149); some say, 545. Accoi-din^j to another statement, 
bis birth took place on the 15th of Ramadan, A. II. 408. The reason of his 
Ix'ing born at Askalon was this: During tlfe severe dearth which afllictcd Kgypi 
under tli« reign of bis grandfather al-Mustansir, (and of which we shall ml'ii- 
tion some particulars in our life of that prince,) his father left the country and 
retired to Askalon, where he awaited the cessation of the famine anijl the return 
of abundance ; and it w’as whilst/lie i-eside<l there that al-Hafiz was iKirn. This 
we give on the authority of our iVaster Izz ad-din Ibn al-Atliir, who states.it as a 
fact in his gi-eat historical work.-^l-Haliz and al-Aadid were the only tw-o so- 
vertde'ns nf tb.it ' dvnaslv whose fatfiei's had not rei(mt>d h(>roi>(> ihf>m f'ttF at— 
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Aadid wc have already spokeiii p.^ i*2). As for ahllafiZf his awessioii to the 
supreme pow^r resulted from, the circumstauot^s whieh we shall hetv ivlau- : 
al-Aamir died without male childivn, hul left a wife in a slate of pivjpianev : 
this caused ^at af^iiation among the people of Kgypt, aud they said : “N»> 
“ imam of this family dies without leaving a ma(i» child, to whom he ti aiismit.s 
“ the imamate by a sjH'cial ^laraiioii ; (H'/idt w /« /«• dot/c ftwr / ’ Ihit a d<H l.v 
^tion tt» that eflect had alivady Imh ii made hy him in favour of tin* chihl still in 
the yvomh, which however hapiH'iUHl tt» Ik* a girl. 1'hen occurit>«l the cveiil.s of 
widely we have already noticed where we ivlate what |wsse«l hetwe«*n al-IIaftz and 
Ahmad Ihn al-Afdal. Al-llafi/. was thcn'fon* deelaixHl n'gcm, hnt, lor the n’ason 
just stall'd, the ahsolulc authority attached to the imamate yyas withheld from him, 
as they had resolvi'd on waiting till the cldld was horn. — Al-llall^^^^^snhjeci 
to violent attacks of cholic, and it was for lum that Shirmah the Dailamite, or 
Musa an-Nasraiu i J/iwc.v t/ic ('hm(iin)) as some say, made the instrument calliil 
ihi' tlrvf»of the ehnlie, whwh was ptvserved in the treasur^jof tl^s dvnasty till 
tin* accession of Salah ad-«lin, who onlcii'd it to he hiokeii. 'Hie history' of 
this drum is yvell knoyvn. I was inforimd hy the grandsou of the Shirmah^droye 
mentioned, that his grandfather had formed it out of the seyey metals, yyhich 

«M» m 

he comhimil siirrewreiii together at the nioiiienfs in yyhicli each of the seven 
planets reacbiil its point of cnimination. 'I’he nature of this*driini yvas such 
that yvhen anv person la-at it, yyind esca|M‘d from his iuNly through the natural 
vent : it yvas this which renderisl it m» scryiceahle in cases of cholic (d). 


{\ vol. I. t»H. 

'2 T\m i‘quiult*nl to a tin lanilioii that Ihr raliniitpn fkrn» n»a thr (nir IniAms amt h«tl no right to ito* 
thnoip. 'Hr inlnidwJ to r^tahlidi hi« oun itifitt a* |>roliTfor of ihr mijitrp till Ihr romiiig of ihr 
pf^rttd Jm4m. S<‘C further delaiU in ihr Kjrtrni^ du Kamel iffetrarykft, puhii»hnl hf ihr drndtfmie dr^ 

Jnscnptwm, |iagr 393. ^ 

3 It \s nlati^d b\ a hi^ioriaii, Siht Ibri aWau«i. nied bt *\bA l-MahKin in hi* that me ♦.! 

Salah ad-dUi'(i Kurdish Aoldo r*, not brinK ataarr of thr HTwl* whirb thi* drum produml. b«f«n to brat u. 
hut immedtairly cijifrifaced it* irifluriirr Ui #u<h a degrre, tliat hr broKr it to piiTr# in a %i of Wivinaiion. 
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ABD AL-MIMIN AL-KUMI. 

Abu Muhammad Abd al-Mumin Ibn All al-Kaisi (1) al-Kuifii was the sove- 
relfjii ind(:l)led for his authority to ihc exertions of Muhammad Ibn Tumart, 
better known })y tlv: name of the Mabdi. Al>d itI-Mumin’s father, a man of 
eonsummate prudence and gravity, held an eminent rank in the Irihe of Ku- 
miya, and sold earthen vessels of his own mannfaeture. It is related that as he 
was one day engaged at his usual work, with his child Ahd al-Mumin sleeping 
near him, he heard a humming in the air, and on looking up, saw a swarm ol 
be<'s like a dark «‘-loud which descended towanls the house and settled on Abd 
al-Muinin, so as to cover bini entirely^ but without awakening him. Ilis mother 
screamc*d with tcTror at the sight, l>nt the father tokl her that the child was in 
no danger. “1 only wonder,” said he, “what this may portend.” He then 
washed the clay offjns hands, and having dressed himself, he waited to see 
whui the bees would do. They at length (lew away, and the child awoke un- 
liarwed ; not the least trace of hurt appeared on his body, although his mother 
examined him cjirefully, neither did he utter the slightest complaint. There was 
a man in the neighbourhood noted as a diviner, and to him the father went and 
r<’lated what had occurred. “This boy,” said the diviner, “will ^oon come to 
“ something great ; the people of Maghrib will be all united in obedience unto 
“him.” The .snbsecpient history of Abu al-Muinin is well known (2 1 read 
in a history of Maghrib that Ihn Tumart had got into his possession the book 
called al-Jnfr(‘i), and that it contaiiuHl an indication of all that he was to accom- 
plish, of the history of Abd al-Mumin, of bis iKTSonak appearance, and of his 
very name. A considei-able time, says this author, was passtxl by Ibn Tiimari 
till he at Icnjjth found Abd al-Mumin, who was still a boy; and theni*forward 
he irealedihim with marked honour and placed him at the head of his disciples. 
He then communicated to him the secirt (of his desHuy} and protjeeded with him 
to the city of ' Morocco, which was at that time under the rule of Abu ’l-IIasan 
Ali Ibn Yusuf Ibn Tashifin, theiKing of the al-MulathtImindm (A) ; it would be 
loo long to relate what passed buwet'ii tliat prim^e and hift ; we shall merely 
state that the former cxitelled him ^'oni the city, on which Iw proceeded to iliC 
mountains, where he levied ti-oops' and gaintxl over to his cause the tribe, of 
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Masmi^da, We shall only state ii^a summary manner, that llie Mahdi did not 
make any conquests, hut that iirwas hy means of the troops which he liad raisi*d, 
and of the systcqj which he had organisctl, that his siuwssor AIkI aUMdinin cl- 
fected the coiKjuest of that country. — Ihii Tdmart was always ptvdictiu;» the 
iiohlc qualities w^hich his disi'iple was to display, and, every time he siiw him« he 
mdted thes(' verses: 

You possess in jierftH'tion the ^ulities with thou hast Iuhmi fanout ed* ami 

hence proceed! joy and hapjiiiicss tor us all. Thine is the Muiliiif; iinuith. the libi'raf 
hand, the noble soul, and the open countenance. 


1 have found these verses attributed to Ahti 's-Shis. aWKhii/.ai, the cehduatcd 
|)oe( — Tlu* Malidi Iltn Tuiiiart used also ti. si*y u> Ids disriijJjjs^** \oui 

“ comrade will Ik; the <*<ti>tjiici'<>r o( kiti({d<ims. || is not Jriic lIuU he nniiii- 
iiaied AIkI al-M«iniin as liis successor ; hm his disciples jiid.'jc/l lhal ihc pn“lci - 
cnce which (heir niasicr sifowed him was a suHicicnt io^ia'ion ol\liis iulciiiion 
and they acknowlcdjjcd him f<u' ihcir chief. It was thus lhal the authoiiu ol 
AIkI al-Mumiii was csiahlishcd. The first <'iiy which hi* look was (Ir.iii rricc 
Tilimscii, then Fez, ihcu Sale, and then Ccula ; aflcr ihcsc i-ovijm sts he pvo 
*cecdcd to iVIorocco, which he hcsicjjcil elcM*ii moiilhs, aud carricil lowaids lie 
iK'dinuiii," of A-II. oVi (■>). Ilaviii;; thus (jioiiiidcd hi* power, he cMcuiliil hi' 
dominaiion over al-:\Iar;hi ih al-Aksa, al-Ma(;hi ih al-Adna. ihe oilu r proiiticcs ol 
North Africa, ami the /pialcr |H)rlionof Sjiaiu. Ih* ihcii rccci%cd ihc iillc ol 
Anlir al-Mumiiiin, and (he poets eelehralcd his (;loi y iu ciilofoslie |H«*ms of the 
greatest he;j||^lv. The AvJti/i Imfid ad-sliu meiiiious in his hliuruUi lhal Aht'i AIkI 
Allah Miihammail Ihii Mu l-Ahhas, a jurisi ousuil of Tifash 7), addre^si'd him 
in a kastda iK-gimiiiig iliu -: 

>ovor was a braver (leportnieiil seen .mioii!- Ihe hoslile swords and spears than fhal 
of the khalif AIkI ijl-.Miiniiii. the s«>ii of Ali. 


On hearifV' this verse, iln* prim e molioned r . him tlial w hat he had said was 
quite *suflieient, and he oi*dered him a rew.' |i of one ihoiisand i,>dd piiio. 
W^en^Ul al-Mumin had c.stahli^lied bis ^n^orhy o?i a Mdid and had 

an advanced afje, he left Mohkx'o ^|(id c^ritcrcil Sah „ whrtT a 
attack of ^ckttess carried him off* He cxpimloii mic of the b«»t un In 
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27th) of the month of the latter Jumada, A. H. 558 (June, A. D. 1163}, after a 
reign of thirty-three years and some months. It* is said that his Ijqdy was taken 
to Tinmalil <}8}, the place mentioned in the life of the Mahdi Mu^mmad Ibn Tu- 
raart, and there interred. Towards the latter period of his life, he was an aged 
man with hair (romplelely white. I copy the following passage from an historical 
work eonfaining an iiec^ount of his life with a description of his pei'son ; it is the 
author who speaks; saw an aged man of upright staMK, with a large head, 
“ dark'bhie eyes, a bushy heard, callous %ands, tall even when seated, with 
“ teeth of the j)urest white, and a mole on his right cheek.” The year of hi#* 
hirih is uncertain; some say A. II. .500 (A. I). 1106-7), and others, A. II, 490. 
lie nominated as successor to the throne his son Abu Ahd Allah IVltihammad, 
but the^T.ulh'>rity of this prince was'soon shaken, and himself deposed in the 
month of Shaahaii, in the lii*sl year of his reign (9}. His brother Yusuf I'whose 
life shall he given in this life) was then proclaimed sovereign . — Kthni means he- 
hmiiwj to K4iU‘‘'!ia, tr'smijdl tribe established on tin* sd.a-coast in the province oi 
Tiliinscu. Abd al-Mumih was born at Tajira, a village in that region. — As for 
tJu^’b )ok called the Jofr, it is spoken of by Ibn Kutaiba towards the beginning 
of his work eiititled Ikhtiittf ol-IIaAilh, where he concludes a long dissertaln^ 
with these words: “And something strangei* than the foregoing mode of inter- 
“ preting is that folloit'Ad by the Ilafiditcs (10) in their interpretation of the 
“ Koian and their pretended knowledge of its hidden meaning, conveyed t<t 
“ them by tin,* ./«/)’, a work incntionMl in these verses by Saad Ibn Ilarun al-ljli, 
“ the chief of the Zaidites (1 1 ■ : 

• Iteliold the llariditos tom by di.sse.nsiuns, yet all holding shocking opiniftis respecting 
*Janfar(12). Some call him an imAm, and others the Inftiaculate Prophet ; hut what 
‘ causes my inexpressible astonishment is their volume (jVM) the Jafr! — 1 renounce 
• belbre t’n)d to all the followers of the Jafr^ ” (13). 

There*are many more* versos in the same piece, but 1 confine my quotation to 
these, because they make mention of the Jafr, and that is all I requiix*. After 
giving the xVhole piece, Ibn Kutaiba continues thus : “This is the /iW roltime 
“ or s/wt) of tue Jafr, in which niey pretend that the Imam wrote whatever wa.*^ 
“ requisite for them to know, .iVd every thing which is to hap|)en till the day 
“ of judgment ; but God knoweth^rest (if its contents be trtde}." 1 must add^tnsii« 
bv the Imdtn thev mean Jaafar as-Sadik (14), him of whom we haxe alreadv 
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spoken fvol. L p. 300 . Abu al-^Maarri alludes lu the Jafr in the follow- 
injj liiH«, tak|‘ii from one of hia»^^ms : 

They wonder at the tamily of the Prophet, iHH’ause they ROt their knowled(;e from the 
skin of a kid [jafr] : yet the mirror of the astrolojjer, small though it be, shows him all 
the inhabited regions of the world and the deserts. 

The word jafr sif^nilu's n four months kid^ at wliieh agit its sidt‘s swell out 
i jafara^ and it tpiits the dam. The feiiiiniiie of this word has a liiial b a \ In 
that time it was their eiisloni to write on skins. Mode- Imnes, potshenis, and all 
thin(;s of that sort. 


iti Abfl nl-MAmiii burr lh<‘ Hurnamp of al'kaoi from h'ot* Um Uhaiidn, or Kab iilAii, Ihn 

Aurtr ihn Maiut Ihn Adndn], tlu* lW*rlM?r tribr to whbli bo Ih'IoiijjoiI (laituctl 0^ <trM’t‘m frtoii Jin* 

urea! Arabic of AiliiAii. 

2 See AbA 'l-I VdA, 1. III. |i. 'WMb anti the eurtiiiciifM* Iratt^latHni t»f Ibn AImI abllaliiii'ft Aarftti, itublAbnl 
at Ij.hIhui ill 1K2H uniler the title of HiHoria do» Soherano* Shihmovtotit^n ifur rrtnarth »»<i SiitunUiunt, 
\\\ eiiilioii of Ibfi hbaldOfiV history of the llerlMTH mill eoiitaiii full ififortiiatiori re»|Mv0oK the oriMiuTurgaui^ 
^tio n. and history of the Miimahbid dynasties. See also the lijrfrfoO du hnoirf A//#t un/AA. piibliMliiMl btr 
the Acadihnif dfM /Hxrnptinita, p. .TH. 

3) Of Ibis book Ibii Klialiik;Oi mill speak farther on. 

t. riie> m^ ie railed ohUtitaththamuru beraiise they iimhI to mear a lithdm. of bandaKe. a» roM the turner 
part of their fare, i% «til| the • usloiii lo the deserts from mliiih they origioalty tame 1bis n the same 
rare mbieb is called tin* .4/r«orfit ifei {at }fur(\hOAu„ or .4/fwora« ef l») I ino|»eaii mrilers 


See sol. I. page 5t(l. 

«i According to Ibn Khaldftn and Ibn Abd al-llallm. the city of Mor^Mco m«s taken In the moiitli of sliam 
mil, A H. 541 (March. V.l» 1H7 . 

7 The kdtih gise*^ no furthfi# iiifornialnui re«|>eclinK «Im« |HM*t. but the anOfiilM i* rnenlionetl by dttTrrrnr 
historians. TIfAsb. the ancient Tipagu. lie* alniut forty miles to the south f»f fb»na. in North Urica. 

'Hj Ihn KhallikAii mrite* this name Tta .»#«//. l^oUom the African historians Ibis siroiigbold mas sitwatnl 
to the east of Morocco in the heart r«f Mount Atlas. 

i runlier particulars resjHfctiiig Abfi Abd Allah Muliaminad's reycn mill tie found in the lifeWf his bioihei 
Vdsijf Ibn Abd al-MiJiniii. 


10 Tbe mord itdfidt signilie* literally, Aereiic; ii i* applied to designate fb<* different S^htr seci^ 

z.i«i« «rkiio.l«lKr,l tor /mrf» /.id, tbr m>i> ..f .«li, ib,' «•» -f lb. «f AH lb" »b. 

• * 

lif Muh*mtn,cJ llw «»ii "f Ali .l-Mkir I.> ...i" ..f tfw ^ibllr •r.i. «. lb- ir<t' 

,rrw. .ould not led iIm- rndtr to tappo*' •"/ >"• •«'»«'' ** 

JMMbtdftn. «fco r,ll, him lUrAi. Ibi* SlUd .Wjli Imi» n|djriUj .wl«l ‘b"’ •" /*'«»''»«««•“ 
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in H. dc Sacy’s Chreitomatkie, tom. II. p. 300. I cannot diieoyer any mention of Said Ihn HarOn in as-Shah- 
reslAni, but feel convinced, from tlic eiamination of the ver*e» quoted here a« bia, that Ibn Kbaldftn ia mis- 
taken. D’Hcrbclot boa some obaerrationa on the jafr worthy of notice. See Bib. Orient. Gtra u Guuk. 

(14) Head in the printed text. 


ABU L-KASIM AL-ANMATl. 

Alnl 'l-Kasiin Olhmnn 11m Said Urn Bashshar al-Anmali, surnamed also al- 
\h\val (tha j ttjninler), an omintMil dfjclor of (lie Slianic sect, stndied jiiri-sprii- 
d(?ncc under al-Muzaiii {vcd. I. p. 20(l !, and ar-Rabl Ibn Sulaimaii at-Miiradi 
(««/. /. p. .51!)). Airiori{;sf bis own discipl(^s, he eounted Abd ’I-Ab!)as Ibn 
Snraij (?;«/. ].j). 40^. It was tbronglt him that thtv people of Baghdad wen* 
ins'jiirttd with such ardour as they then showed to procure and learn by ht*art 
tbc^Hlings of as-Sbafi. He states that be beard al-Mu7.ani (1) say : “For the 
“ last lifty yeatjs I have read the treatise (on jurisprudenan transmitted down 
“ from as-Shiifi, and I do not reeollcet liaving read it a single time without 
“ deriving from it a great quantity of information which I did not jmssess bc- 
“ fore." Al-Anmuti died at Baghdad in tlu; month of Shawwal, A, II. 28S 
rSept.-Oct. A. 1). 901). — Abu Hafs Omar Ibn Ali al-Mutawwii (2) mentions an 
Abd 'l-Kasiiu AIkI Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Bashshar al-Anmati (a relation of the 
jrreeeding) in bis work entitled Kitdh al-Mnzhab ft Zikri Ayimmat il-Mazhah (the 
book with the gilt cote, eontainm/ an arrount of the great doctorx of the (Shafite 
sect().—.imndli means a maker and seller of ardlffk, or bed furniture, such as rugs, 
mats, pillows, etc. It is the people of Egypt wlio call them by lliis name and 
who giveifo the seller of suelj wares the appellation of Anmdti. 


(1) Rcait in the printed Arabic ic^ 

(2) It appears from Hajji Khalifa (hat al~9^taKBiti lived before the time of AbA 't-Taivib ts-Sohiki, 
for he states in his bibliograph) that the fo^r ^as the |fft ;i|rho composed a Tabakdt of Shafite^l^tors, 
and as-Soldki the second. The life of as-Soldl^is given in tie ihll volume of this work. p. 606. 
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•Abu Amr Othmiin ihn Isa Ibn I>irt>as Ibii Fir Ibn Jahm ibn AltdAs al-llafU 
bani I) abMarani, siirnamcd Dia a(l«<bn splmdotir of rrliijim', was (ine ol' tin- 
mosl Ifarnwl dfw'lors of tbo af»o in Sbafiio jiirisiiriKioniH*. • II»* was a brollHT 
of th(* kadi Sadr ad-din Abii l-Kasiin Al>d al-Malik, hdMfn of Kfjfvpii aiwi 
acted as bis deputy at Cairo. W Ir n a lK)y, be studied, jbl Arla’la under the 
shaikh al-Khidr Ibn .Akil, rol. /. • . 'iSS ; after whieb lie went to Uamnseiis, 
wbere be put biinself under •*.<- tuition of \|h 1 Allali Ibii .\bi llsnbi rol.H. |'.d'2 , 
and aeqiiiixtl a pndouuu kiiowled{^- of tlie {'eneral principles of jnrispnideinc and 
«if Sbalitc law. Tbe lirsi satisfactory eonn«entary Mcr (■oinpoMxl <m .\ln i Isbak 
as-Sliirfici's Miihtuldah was written l>y biiii ; il forms nearly twenty Tolumes, but 
ix'mains iueoinplete, as tbe aulbor «»nly went as far as tbe ebapler on evidence, 
whieb, with the reniainin;»eba|»ters, be left nneoinnienteil ;jbis wv>rk be entitled 
iil-lsliksn li Mozdhih il-Mahd {diligrnt rxaiiimutmi of the diffrmtl suslms rsliihlisfo d 
hif thr jitrisroiwiUs . He conip(»s«xl als<», amon{;st other works, a full I'onj^ii- 
larv, in two volumes, on Abu Isbak as-Sbira/.i's trr atisc on tire ('i;neial prim'iples 
<»f jurisprudruir-e, tbe Luina. < Soinr years, previously to tbe death of tbe kilrb 
Sarir ad*din,«an evetrt wbirdt tK’errrtxxl on the eve of rxbti'tvilay, the At b ol 
Uajair, 11. <•«»■'» .brnuaiy. A, H. , be was r-einovrd fnnn tbe place of 

rleputy-/t(JA'rffr and a|>|K»intr»d ti> liil the [>4)st ol professor irv a eollejje luunded lor 
liirti in tbe Castlr- of Cairo bv tbe <-inir Jamal atl-rlin Kbiisblorin f’d) nl-liakkari. 


He held this jKist diiriti{; tbe reirrainder of bis life, artd ex|rir»‘d at (»airo on the 
l-itbof 7m l-haada, AJI. (id‘2 June, A. I). l2(Mi , a(pd iM.-arly ninety yean*. 
He was intemxl in tbe lesser Kruafa Cr im tei v. The kadi Sadr ad-slin was bu- 
ried in the maust.letrm kariiif; bis fiante aitd situated in tbe same tTinelery. 
Wncii this kadi was asketl tbe date of his bi. tb,, be iiidirated the n»id of ibr 
year .Alb A. 1>. 1 12'* , or the Ireffiniiiii}; of .'>17, lH in»{ in doubt resjveetinfj the 
e|K»fh : 't . — .tfdrdm means helomjiivj l<< the Hand Mdrdn, «t trilM inba- 
' ' imt tbe MiiruJ ineadorri . Ih*Iow Mosul 



•KilHifrMfb) a lh» Mmr i» h» *>-»*«, l>«^o •urnitMti.m i. w.i sffo> «'<> "• •<’! 

.«rk> a»»nU«f to im. TV- •»«K>r of fho TohaSai of FoUSt tfc.. fcs * Ivool. 
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(2) ThU office appears to havtJ been the same as that of grand k&di {KAdi *l-KudAt)t but with this addi- 

tional privilege that the person ^ho filled it possessed UDcoi^i*’olled executive power as redreaer of gritv- 
anett, {See voL /. p. 346.) • 

(3) This name is written in the autograph It is so incorrectly traiisyilied in all the other 

MSS., that 1 was unalile to fix its true orthography. 

(4) 'J'he autograph conUliis the following marginal note: “The sultan Salfth ad-dIn entrusted him with the 
“ kadiship of fallj Kgj'pt, after he had acted as k4di of al-Oharbiya, one of the provinces in that country. 
“ This noiiiiiialioji look place on the 22nd of the latter Jumftda. A.. H. 1566; some say 565.” This passage is 
to be foutiil in some of the other MSS., but the date which they give is 586, which 1 knew, from Ibn Hujr’s 
/fddi'ir of Egyptf to be fal|(e. This led me to suppress the passage in the Arabic text, but it shall be given 
in the appendix. 

(5) The MurHj of Mosul, called also Marj Ahi Ohaida, lies to the east of the city. It is a low ground, 
surrounded by hills and covered with meadows and villages. — (JUfardstd.) 


TAKI Al)-1)IN IBN AS-SALAII. 


Ahu Anir Olhnian Il)n Alul ar*Kalinifiii Ibn QAliniati l)>ri Musa Ibii Abi 'n- 
Nasr aii~Nasri al-Kurdi as-Sliahrozuri (a deacendant of Abd I\mr llo* hard and m 
native of Shnhro\idr) a jiirisronsiiU of the seel of as-Sbafi. .lit* liorc lbt‘ 
siirriaiiK* of Taki ad-diii (pious in relujion) and was (Generally kiiow% by fh<‘ 
name of Ibn as-Salab as-Sbarakbani, This doctor Avas out* of tbo most eminent 
men of bis lime by bis de<‘j) aec|nainianee witli the seienees of Koranie inlerffne- 
fation, Traditions, jiirisprndeiue, names of me^fi (or l)io{jra|)by of Traditionists), 
and evt^ry braneb of knowledf^e eoimeoted with the Traditions and with ihe 
oral transmission of pliilokvpt'al learning. He possessed also a considerable de- 
gree of information in many other departn^mts of seienec. His faiwas^ or legal 
opinions, *were eonsidered of gr<‘at validity, and he was one of th^masters fi^om 
whose tiiitioii I (hTived fifreat proltl. lie made his first studies in jurisprudence 
under his i'ather as>Saiah (1 \ who was one of the most distiu(];uighed ghaikhs 
ainoii;; (he Kurds ; he was (hen ^ken hy his parent to Mosul, whei’e he studied 
for some time, and 1 liave In'en mid (hat he had i*epeatedly gone over^'tsqi^ole 
of (AbA I$Mk qg-rShtrAzi’s} Muhaddm with his masters, before his mustaclieswtM^ 
grown. He was then employed at Mosul as an under-tutor by the lea mt^ 
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shaikh Iniad ad-din Ahii liamid Ytiiiiis. Aflt*r a short stay in that « ify, he 41 
travelled to Khnrasan, when* It^rn'inaiued for some lime, mviipirtl in ae<]uirit){; 
a knowhdgt* of the Ti-adit inns extant in that eotmtrv; he then retnrmd toSvria 
and was ap|K>itited professor in the .Vifeinj/n (lollefje at Jerusalem, foumletl h\ 
al-Malik an^Nasir Salah ad-^iiti. Ihirinj; his ix*sidenee in that eity he stieeessfullY 
climated iniinerous pupils in (lieir siudit^^, and li<‘ afttTwanW removed to Ikimas- 
eus, when' he ohtaiiuH) the pind'essorship in the <M>||e}p% eallt'tl the HtlU'dhiffti 
after its fmiiuh'r a/.*Zaki Aha 1-k;istni Hiluit Allah Ihii AImI ah\\ahid Ihn 
Kawaha aMlaniawi natirv of IlnouU , the Nanii^ |H‘rson who ftainded tht‘ ItautU 
hiya Collef»e at Alep|>o. When the Mr (tl-lladtfh or nhool for ttnrluoii tio 
Trndidons was erecUnl at Uamaseus hy ahMalik ah*^shraf, the m»u of ahMalik 
al- Vadil Ihn Aiyuh, he was iiomiiiatf'd to that piolV 'sorship and ta u^:ht th e Tra- 
ditions to iiiiinhers of pupils ; he siihsetpieiilly hiM'aim* pinfessor in the Mdrtwi 
Sift as-ShhUy a colle^p* within (he eity walls, foiindnl hy Sid as-Shaiii /aniati 
Khatun, the dau|][hter <d Aiyuh ami the uterim* si>ler of Slmiiis ai^-lkiw lai Turui 
Shah. It lies to flu* south of thr hoxpilnl fontoif d loj \t)r tuMio ofoi unuwd itf\n 
hmi) aH$iinaii>(an au-Nuri. Sid as-Shaui erected also the f’i>lle;;e 
inas(‘us wliieli <'oiitains Iht toinh, the tt>iuh o| her hnnlier, aiidjltal of her hu>- 
l>aiid Aasir a<l-diii, the son <il \sm1 ad-<liu Shirkuli, atid .so\en i;;ii of KitM'ssa . 

• 

llin as-SjilAli,liel<l •.iimiltancniisly ilmsc tlirw plaro. and filled Vitli slriei 
tiialitv Ills dulio in eaeli, ne>ec inti i riiplin;; the re^pdar ennrsi- ef Ido lei tiire- 
iiidess foreed to do s«> hv iinaMiidahle eireiiiiisianees; lie >vas iiidird lirtiih 
(jrhiinded in learninj; and pieiv. I went to him in the he;;inninj; ol the moiilh 
of Shaw wi'd, \. II. t»:V2 end of June, A, l». .nid resided with him at Ita- 

maseii.s for a year, wImIi time I |i:issed in elose slndy lie eumpowd an in- 
struetive work on the si iem-es eoiineeled with the Traditions, and another on the 
riles of the l*ilf;rima,<;e, in whieh lie'trealed the siihjerl at ieiifph, ami inseiieil 
m^iiv ol>M.T\atioiis n.si'ful and reipiisile to la* knoj^ii. His hhMhU i»an ehiei- 
dalion of the ohiinirilu* in Ahi) lldmid al Ghazulli'x lieatiw on jum^tnuh-nn-, ihr 
Wtisil, and JiisfaUrd* also ha\e l*cen eolhi teal hy one of Ids piipHs and form a 
volrt&». He eoiilinutil till the la.st to lead a i^ileon- life, passed m piety, ap- 
iToflt and assiduity in Icaeliinf'.v^lis death Ifaik plaii* at Ihimawu- 
Jp^^^mlhay morning', llic ‘i.'ith of the \f^vr ftahi, A. .S«'pU'iidM*r, 

1245); on tiie afternoon of the same Ay, the funeral seruee was said over 
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him, and he was interred in the cemetery of the Sufis, outside die gate of ?iasi 
He was born A. H. 577 (A. D. H81-2) at SaW;^han. — His father as-Salah die 
at Aleppo on the eve of Thursday, the 27th of Zd ’1-Kaada, A. H. 618 (Jar 
A. D. 1222), and was buried at a place called al-Jebul (3), outside the |^te c 
Arbain (4), in the tomb of the ihaikli Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Farisi (5). Hi 
birth is placed by a^iproximation in die year 539 (A. D- 1144), as he did nc 
himself know the exact date. He held the professorship in the Aiodiya College 
(bunded at Aleppo by Asad ad*din ShiHwh; before his nomination he had stu 
died at Baghdad, and taken lessons from ad-din Ibn Abi Csrun {’poffe 32 ; 

— iSharakhdn is a village in the province of Arbela, near Shahrozur. — Az-Zak 
Ibn BawMia died at Damascus on Tuesday, the 7th of Hajah, A. II. G22 (July 
A.l).12 25),^ nd was buried in the (^anetery of the Sufis. It is slated by Shihal 
ad-din Abd ar-Bahman Abu Sliuma (0), in his Annals, that Ibn Rawaha diet 
'\. II. (i23. — Sin as-Shani, the daughter of Aiyiib, died on Friday, the IGth o 
ZiVI-Kaada, A^II. GIG (January, A. I). 1220^. 


(!) From lhi8 it that liis father Ahd ar-Hahfii&ii bore the title of SalAh atlHlIii. 

(2) Sec vol.f. fMifrcs 2H^ and 207. 

(3) I linve printed IhUs iinmt* but the autograph ha.s an unpronounceable^^ ord. It i!» trm 

that the Mhole of thin poMsage is in the margin of the autograph and not in lheauthor\« handwriting; it mus 
have been inserlcd however with his authorisation. There exists a village railed al-Jehb&t at tht 

tlislaiice of eighteen* or twenty miles from Aleppo, but it lies to the south-east of the city, whereas the gaU 

4 - 

of Ai'hAin is on the north side of it. 

(4) In the Arabic text I have printed at Arbain on the authority of some of my MSS. and on that of Kussel 

See Iii»tory of Aleppo, vol. 1. p. 13, note. ^ 

(5) III the autograph thi.*: name is so indistinctly written, that it may be read al-Fdsi 


(b) The xhaikh and imdm AliA 'l-KAsim Abd ar-Rahnian Ibii Ismiiti Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Othm&n, surnamed 
Shihfih ad-illn {flambeau of religion), was a jurisconsult, a grammarian, a teacher of the readings of the 
Koran, an hisijrian, and a traditioiiist. He was generally known by the name of Abd Shhma because he*nad 
a large mole on the loft temple. He was born at Damascus in one of the months oV lUbI, A. H. 599 (end of 


A.I). 12(12); before attaining the age of ten years ho had mastered all the Koran, and i|t the age of sixteen 
he had acquired a perfect acquaintance with the art of koran-rcading, under as-SakhAwl^ Aii life in this 
volume). One of his masters was Ibn as-$^&h. Ad-Dahabi says that he wrote a great. deal on different 
branches of science^ and that he possessed g^^al abilities as a doctor, a professor, and sTilCuft^ Slqdied at 
Damascus in the month of JiamadAn, A. H. 6& (June, A. D. 1267). His principal works are a comvS^anry 
on the ,S/idrthfj/a (sie^Uhlife of Ibn Firro in t^s rolutne); two abridgments of the history of Damascus, thS 


first in fifteen volumes, and the second in Gve: a commentary on as-Sali^dwi’s ka$tda$ in honour of theJUifi^ 
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; tlif Mit4k w^B^mdaimn or Tw Gmnhm, fOttUlniiiK Um* IU»ton of Ndr otlMUn «iid NiUh ,« 

copy of which hnporum work U in Ihf : « roniUintlkui of thr prrrrdifig : a trciiti^ on (iognuiiir 

ibooiogy; tn iniiAlartHUi to fn^mmar: « tmCtd edition of ttoZanMikhdian'i rt< Hr trf^ mai>\ 

other workfu but unliiiUhfid.^-^roh. n$*Sk4fiytmA 


im JiwL 


Aim M-Falh Otiiman llm Jiiini, a t>r MdsuI, was oiu* kA iUv mas^ 

tors in (he seienee of {vraiiiniar. lie slticlitMl the hellfs-lelties muler \ht*i Mi l- 
Farisi roi. /. /). *170 , and, on quittiiij; him, eonimemiMl as n^itehrMofeMoMii 
Hi> former ma>ler, ha|)|H‘nitq; lo paNS thi'oii;;h (he eil\, »saw him Mirioiinded h\ 
pupils at their les>ons, on whiidi he s;ittl to him \tm arv roiten hehtre umi 
are ri|>e fl .” On heariii}; these he ahandoneti hS elas't? and he<apif' 

the assiduous dis<'ipte of Ahu All till he aeipiiml aperIVti kiiowled{;e fif tie* 
seieiKM*. liis father Jinn i was a (fivek sla\e heloinpiMj t(» Sniaim.ni 
Um Ahmad ai-\/di, a native of Mosid, and to this eirennisian^t tie alliides n 
(he followin;; |>assa|;( from <»ne of his poems 


MVre 1 sjinini; tiom notlniie. in> lenritiii;; woiilil be a title ot te»|>i}tt\ Hut t (ohh 
of pniu’es powerful and noble, t.iinkam, whone voiee MleiieiMt the threats ot ad\f*iHit\ 
^For them the Prophet pravtsl ci*. and the praver <»f a prophet m i;hir) Rifh< u’ul 

III* <*f>iii|M)M‘d some liiH’ poetry. The followiiq; lines of fits indicate ihal Ik* 
had onlv one eve, whieh^s said to have been realh tlie eas<'; hiif .some attrihiite 
them lo Ahu Mansur ad-l)ailami ■ 


Thy riHoar tirwards me who have eommitted m> fault demiti^s an evii^inientioii 
I swear by thv lib*^ that I wept tdi I felt afraid for rii) single eye And yet were it not 
that 1 should never m'O thee a{;ain, it would In* no advaiiUtf'e for me to pn^^erve inv si^jhl 


lm\ a Imida of his, in wliieh he lamenui ck*alh of aUMtilanahhi, and I 
wouHrffSTiTtiert; were it not so Ion/;. — As fo'^ Ahu Mansur ad-lhitlanii, fieiter 
Abu *Mia»an Ali Ibn MansAr, he^tas tliesoii of the si*r- 

[of Saif ad4)awlat Ibn llaifidan, and was a but limiti/ms jKji-f. lit 
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also had but one eye, and on this defect he pomposed some fine veraea, sudi as 
these: 

0 you have no witnesses to prove that you were in love ! know that mine are toy eyes, 
with which 1 wept till one of them was lost. And yet how strange it is, that the eye 
which 1 have still remaining, abstains (3). 

He made also the following ingeniously turned verse on a handsome boy who 
had hut one eye ; 

Ife has one eye which strikes alt eyes (toith admiration), and another which was 
struck by [evil) eyes. 

Ihn Jinni coin|K)sed a number of instructive works on the science of grammar, 
namelyTtlie Kiidb alrKhasdis (on the principles of grammar) ; the Sirr as-Sandai 
{secret of the art); the Munsi'f (impartial)^ intended to elucidate Ahii Othman al- 
IMazini's (voi 7. p, ^64) tjt'atise on the declensions and conjugations; the Talkin 
(indmetion); the Tadkuh (mutual mccessionj; the Kdfi (sufficietit)^ being a com- 
mcm^iry on iil-Aklifah’s tmitisc on rhyme I. p. 57:1); a work on the gen- 
ders; a (realise on the nouns ending with a short c/i/’ and those ending with a 
long one ; (he Tatndm (completiou)y being a c'onmientary on the poems of the iTii- 
- daili((;s; (he lUmhaj {highwtxy)y treating of the derivjiiion of those proper names 
which occur in the HamSu: a concise treatise on prosody ; anotlier on rhyme ; 
ol-MaM aUKhdliriydt (queMiom inridmtalljl mjgesled) ; atrTazkira tal-hbaMniya 
(menm-ial of fspahdn) ; extracts from Ahft Ali ’1-Farisi’s. Tazkira, selected end 
put in order ; the Mukadib (rmiyh draught), treatin{» of the cmmcc verbs ; Uie 
Jjuma iflathei)) j the Tanbth (warning) ; the Muhaddab (regularly draidh up) ; the 
Tahtdra (eluddalion); etc. It is said that tlic shaikh Abti Ishak as-Shirazi Imr- 
i'owihI from him the titles of his own works, for lie also composed a Muhaddab 
and a Ta^Mh, but on jurisprudence, and a Luma and a Tabsira on the principles 
of jurisprudence. Anotlier work of ihn Jinni’s is tlie Fasr (disriosure) (4), form- 
ing a commentary on the Diirdn of al-Mutanahbi, whicli work he had read 
through under the tuition of thf author. In this commentary 1 read tlic fol- 
lowing passage : A person oueV asked al-Mutanabbi why, in Bdditi 

430 hawdka sab^jOQ^ am kan tasbird puffer at you may, firmness or 

“ ficnce, you casmt conceal yottr love\ he wrote the word tasbird withji 
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“ final elif^ notwithstanding the presence of the apoeopating particle /am, Avhii'h 
“ required tasbir To this he answered: ‘Were Abu 'l-Fath here' — inean- 

“ ing me — ‘ he would tell you the reason/ " — The vlif replaces here the simple 
corroborative a/Ja; the original form of the word is to/araa but when 

this uAn is followed by a full stop, an vUf is pul in its place; it is thus that 
al-Aasha says: Adore not Satan^ adore God : [la tdhadi f's-Shaitdna wa diaha 
fdbndd here the original form of the word is fdbndan but the 

subsequent stop brings in llu* elif 1 to replace the nAn, Ibn Jinni was born at 
.Mosul some time before A. 11. ^130 (.A. I). 9'il ; he <li(‘d at Raghdad on Friday, 
the *27th of Safar, A. II. January, A. I). 100‘i . 


i Sufh anpoars lo be the iiioaniii|]; of the expression 


; 1 . 


>»bieh sim:!!ies lilerallj : ^ou 

Kiu* (mt iiiiisl althoiiKh you are an unripe grape. 

(2) This may be an allu.sioii to the .satisfaetion expre.sseii by Miihamrnaii on teaming hoyy favourably hi^ 
letter, in y\hieli he invited the en^peror Heraeliu.s to eiiibiaee l.slainisiii. had been reeeived by that priiin*. 
Or perhaps iijnay rebT to (he lively interest ivliieh Muhaniiiiad look in (he triumph of ^he (Greeks i»>er the 
IVrsiaiis; an event whieh the Moslims preteiul was foretold in the K«»ran many yoars before. See Sural ,1(1. 

3: It abstained from the pleasure of seeing the lielovcd, lest her eharms Klioiild have deprived it of •^ight 
.4 The title of this work is written dilTerently in eueh of the MSS. I discovered it at length in the Fih- 
ri... and (he autografdi gives it with (he vowel points. 


Am AMK IRN AL-IIAJIB. 

Abu Amr Othmaii Ibn Omar Ibn Abi Rakr 1 , surnarned Jamal ad-din 
Uieanty of relujnm , and gcfitTallv knywii by ihc a[)pcllation of Ihii al-Ilajib the 
aom of the ehamberlnw ,was a juriscon.suli of the s<‘ci of Malik. Ilis father was 
a Kurd and served the emir \m c'ld-din IMiisak as-Salahi in lh(‘ capacity of a 
chand>erlain. Ilis son Abu Amr was yet a hoy when he sludit^d^ (he Koran at 
Cairfx; he then applied himself successively p> Malikite jurisprudence, Arabic 
gramnifTr, and the readings of the Koran, sciences in all (he hranclie.s of which 
he acquired a consummate knowledge and attained distinction, lie (hen pro- 
ceeded to Damascus, where he opened a class in that corner of the Great iMosqiie 

25 


VOL. II. 
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which is appropriated to the Malikites. Multitudes attoided his lessons, and 
nothing could abate his zeal as a professor. He was deeply versed in a great 
number of sciences, but grammar became his favourite study. His (prine^) 
works are an abridgment of the Malikite doctrines, a short introductimi to 
grammar, entitled the Kdfiya (mffieienl), and a treatise of a similar kind on the 
grammatical inflexions, entitled at-Shdfiya (saiitfactoryy, to illustrate each of 
these works, he composed a commentary. He wrote also on the principles of 
jurisprudence, and ail his productions are highly elegant and instructive. He 
contradicted the grammarians on some particular points and quoted, to confute 
them and bring their rules into doubt, examples (from ancient authon) extremely 
diflicull to solve: he was (indeed) gifted with great penetration. Having left 
Damascus, he returned to Cairo, where he settled, and had crowds of pupils 
who assiduously attended his lessons. (When I was a kddi there) he came before 
me repeatedly to give evidence, and I then questioned him on obscure points of 
grammar, to which Jie made most satisfactory replies, with great sedateness of 
manner and complete self-possession. One of the questions which I proposed 
to hjnt ^tts relative to the incidental conditional phrase employed in another 
phrase of the same kind, as it occurs in this expression : in akalti in sharabti fadnti 
tdliki (wife I if you eat (if you drink), you are divorced by the fact I (2) and I asked 
him how it could lie shown that, in this phrase, the priority the, act of drink- 
ing to that of eating is implicitly declared; and that such is' the case is proved 
by the fact (hat the divorce then takes place (by law), whereas had she eaten 
first and drunlf afterwards, she would not have been divorced. I consulted him 
also on this verse of al-Mutanabbi’s : 


I endeavoured to support my woes till 1 could endure ftem no longer [Idta musla- 
bari), and I fiiced every danger till no more remained for me to fece (Idta muktahami). 


Respecting this verse, 1 asked him what was the reason that mmtabar and 
nmktaham were here in the genitive, although Idto is not oflie of those parts of 
speech which have the power of governing a noun in that case? On both these 
quesUons he spoke at some lengt{^ and gave an excellent solution to each^ and 
were his answers not so long, I would give them here (3). Ifan-al-Hajib after- 
wards removed to Alexandria with the intention of taking up his residence thim, 
but he had not been long in that ^dty, when he died. This event took jdace 
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after sunrise on Thursday, the 26th of Shaww&l, A. H. 646 (February, A. D. 
1249), and he was buried outside the gate which opens towards the sea (Bab al- 
Bahr). His birth took place towards the end of the year 570 (A. D. 1175) at 
Asm, a small village in the dependencies of al-KOsiya, which place is situated in 
Upper Said, a province of Egypt. 


(1) The following poNoge i* vritlen in the margin of (he lulograph: ^ 

“ Ibn Yunfts td Duwani tl-MUri (native of Ad-Dueoant probably ligniBoi belonging to Devin 

or Tovin, a town in Armenia.— U may however mean belonging to Dundk » village near 

Nahliwend, or to IHkn, a village near Dtnawar. 

(2) Tbii phrate signifles: Wife/ if you eat when drinking* you are divorced. The aolutlon of numerous 
questions similar to this is given in the Futawa Alemgirit^ol,!, p,d79 et eeq, 

(3) The commentators on al-Mutanabbi say that in the expression <dfa muetabari the noun is under- 
stood, it is therefore equivalent to 


AL-MALIK AL-AZIZ THE SON OF SALAH AD^DIN. 

•0 

Abu ’i-Fatb Olhman, surnanied al-Malik al-Aziz Im&d ad'din {the mighty AZl 
prince, column of the faith), acted as viceroy of Egypt during the absence of his 
father, the sultan Salah ad-din Yusuf Ibn Aiyub, in Syria. On the demise of his 
father at Damascus, he took possession of the supreme power with the unani- 
mous consent of the great military oilicers of the empire. This is an event so 
well known tliat any relation of it is unnecessary (1 ). His conduct as a sovereign 
was marked by such piety, virtue, magnanimity, and beneficence, as entitled 
him to the reputation of sanctity. He learned Traditions at Alexai^ria from 
the kd/b as-Silafi (vol. I. p. 86) and the jurisconsult AbA ’t-T&hir Ibn AAf 
az-Zuhri (2 ) ; at Cairo he received lessons from the learned grammarian Abu 
Muhammad Ibn Bari (vol. II. p. 70), and otbev eminent masters. It is said that 
his father jveferred him to all his other children. Al-Malik al-Aziz was in Syria 
when his son al-Malik al-MansAr Nibir ad-dln Muhammad came into the world ; 
and the letter of congratulation which al-Kkdi al-F4diI (vol. II. p. Ill) wrote 
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to him from Cairo, announcing the happy ^ent, was worded in these terms : 
“ The humble servant of our master al-Malik an-Nasir kisses the ground before 
“ him, and prays God to preserve his well directed and exemplary life ! may 
“ He increase his happiness for the happiness of others ! may the number of his 
“ friends, servants, and followers be multiplied so that his authority have 
“ therein an arm of might.' may God so augment the abundance of his off- 
“ spring that it may be said : There is the Adam of kings, and these are his sons! 
“ His servant now informs him that the Almighty, to whom all dominion be- 
“ longeth, hath favoured him, al-Malik al-Aziz, ^may his arms be triumphant! : 
“ with a signal blessing, a young prince, pure and holy, sprung from a gene- 
“ rous stock the branches of which are engrafted one on the other, and pro- 
“ duced by a noble family of whicj/thc princes are nearly equal to the angels 
“ of heaven, and of which the slaves are sovereigns on this earlli.” Al-Malik 
al-Aziz was born at Cairo on tlic 8th of the first Jumada, A. H. 567 (January, 
A. I). 1172). • (His ^ath was the result of an accident f) having gone to (the pro- 
vince of) al-FaiyAm, he rode out to hunt, and as he was gallopping full speed 
after a beast of chase, bis horse fell with him, and Uie injury which he sustained 
brought on a fever ; he was borne in that state to Cairo, and he died there on 
the seventh hour of the night preceding Wednesday, the 21st of Muharram, 
A. H. 595 (TNovember, A. D. 1 198). This event was announced to- his uncle al- 
Malik al-Aadil in a letter of consolation addressed to him by al-Kadi 'l-F'adil, 
and a passage of which we shall transcribe here: “And we now say, in bid- 
“ ding farewell to the blessing of al-Malik al-Aziz’s existence : There is no power 
“ and no might but in God! the words of those who endure with resignation; — 
“ and we say moreover, inasmuch as a blessing stilhsubsisteth among us by 
“ the existence of al-Malik al-Aadil ; Praise be to God, the lord of all creatures! 
“ the woi-ds of those who utter thanksgiving. — From this unfortunate event 
“ has reculted that cvei'y heart is broken, and that the extreme of afllictioh is 
“ drawn (doim upon us); an occuri'ence such as this is for every individual (and 
“ esjiecially for those who resemble your humble servant,) one of death’s most 
“ effective admonitions, — and hbw much the more effective when exemplified 
“ in the fate of a youthful king! May the mercy and blessing of God be shed 
“ ovei' his countenance ; and may the Divine favour make easy for him the path 
‘‘ t^fitradise! 
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And when the beauty of other countenances is eflhced (iy death), may the earth ab- 
stain from obliterating the beauty of his. 

“ Thy humble servant, whilst he thus traces these lines in respectful duty, is 
undergoing the combined sufferings of mind and body; having pains in the 
limbs, dnd sadness parching the heart ! he is the more afflicted by the loss of 
such a master, as it was not long since that he saw the /ather of that master 
“ among the living ; cacb day his grief has been renewed, and the first wound 
was scarcely healed when it was opened by a second ! May God not deprive 
the Moslims of the consolation which tliey find in the existence of their 
sultan al-Malik al-Aadil ! inasmuch as he hath not refused to them a befitting 
‘‘model of patience in the conduct of their blessed Prophet.” — Al-Malik 
al-Aziz w'as buried in the lesser Karafa, in tlie sepulchral chapel erected over 
the grave of the imam as-Shafi. His tomb is a conspicuous object in that 
cemetery. 


(1) See Aba ‘l-FedAs Annalt; tom. IV. p. 133 et i$q, 

(2) Aba’i-T&hir Ismail Ibn Makki Ibn Ismail Ibo Isa Ibn ACf ai*Zuhrl aUKorashi il-lskandarAnl (a fn$mber 
of the tribe of Zuhra, which is a branch of that of Kuraish and a native of Alewandria), suroamed also 
Sadr al-IslAm {centre of islamism), was a doctor of the sect of MAlik and a mufti of the highest consideration. 
He studied jurisprudence under Aba Bakr at>Tortashi, and he learned Traditions flrom him, Aba Abd Allah 
Muhammad lbn\hmad ar-RAzi,and others. The hdfix as-Silali took notes at his lectures and gave Traditions 
on his authority. He was esteemed one of the most learned doctors of his sect, and the sultan Sal Ah ad-dtn 
studied MAlik’s treatise on jurisprudence, the Muwatta^ under him. He composed a number of works and 
ed’icated many disciples. This doctor was highly respected for his piety and mortilied life. He was born A.H. 
485 A. D. 1002), and he died in the month of ShaabAii, A.H. 581 (November, A. D. 1185).— (As-Soyati's 
nusnal-Muhddira; MS. 052, fol 118. Ad-Dahabi's Aitmi/s; MS.753,fol.l Al- Y Afi’s ^nnu/s; MS. 044. 


THE SHAIKH ADI IBN MUSAm AL-IIAKKARI. 

* 


The shaikh Adi Ibn Musafir at-Hakkari was an ascetir, celebrated for thc'holi- 
ness of his life, and the founder of a religious order called after him akAdatoia. 

His reputation spread to distant countries and the number of his followers in- 451 
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creased to aa immense multitude. Tbdr belief in bis sanctity was so excessive 
that, in saying tlieir prayers they took bim for tbeir Mbla (1) and imagined that, 
for the next life, they would have in bim their most precious treasure and their 
best support. Before this, he had followed as a disciple a great number of emi- 
nent »haM$ and men remarkable for their holiness ; he then retired from the 
world and fixed his residence in the mountain of the Hakkari tribe, near Mosul, 
where he built a cell (or nmmtery) and gained the favour of the people in that 
country to a degree unexampled in the history of the anchorites. It is said that 
the place of his birth was a village called Bait Far, situated in tlie province of 
Baalbek, and tliat the house in which he was l)om is still visited (at a place of 
sanctUy,. He died A.H. 557 (A.D. 1 162), or, as some say, A. H. 555, in the town 
where he resided, [in the Hakkari country,] and was interred in the monastery 
which he had erected. His tomb ib much frequented, being considered by his 
followers as one of the most sacred spots to which a pilgrimage can be made. 
His descendants continue to wear the same distinctive attire as he did and to 
walk in his footsteps ; the confidence placed in their merits is equal to that for- 
merly shown to their ancestor, and like him they are treated with profound 
respect. Ahu ’l-Barakat Ihn al-Mustawfi (2) notices the thaikh Adi in his his- 

I 

tory of Arbela^ and places him in the list of those persons who visited that city. 
MiizafTar ad-din^ the sovereign of Arbela^ said that, when a boy^ he saw tlie 
shaikh Adi at Mosul : according to him, he was a man of middle size and tawny 
complexion ; he related also many circumstances indicative of his great sanctity 
The shaikh died at the age of ninety years. 


it) See vol. I. page 37, note (3). 

(2^ His life is given in this volume. 
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ORWA IBN AZJRJBAIR. 

Abilk Abd Allah Orwa Ibn az-Zubair, surnamed al-Kurashi al-Asadi (a dmmd- 
arU of Atad and a member of the tribe of Kormsh\ was oae of the seven great juris- 
consults of Medina (we have already noticed five of them in this work under 
the proper heads}. His father az-Zubair Ihn al-Awwam was one of the ten 
companions to whom Muhammad declared that tliey should enter paradise. 
Az-Zubair was the son of al-Awwam Ibn Khuwailid Ibn Asad Ibn Abd al-Ozza 
Ibn Kusai Ibn Kilab (the rest of the genealogy is well known) (1), and of 
Safiya, the paternal aunt of the Prophet. The mother of Orwa was Asma the 
daughter of Abd Bakr as-Siddik; the saihe who was surnamed 'Zdt an-NiUl- 
kain (the wearer of the ttvo girdks) (2), and designated as one of the old women 
of paradise (3). Orwa was the uterine brother of Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair; tlic 
third brother, Musab, being bom of another woman. He' has handed down a 
particular manner of reading certain words (httHif) of the Koran, and he 
received Traditions from his maternal aunt, Aatsha, the Mother of the faithful. 
Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri and others (4; have given Traditions on his authority. 
Orwa was a man of learning and holy life; when in Syria with al-Walid Ibii 
Abd al-Malih, a mortification settled in his foot and he was obliged to have it 
amputated. The operation was performed in the room where al-Walid was 
sitting, but as his attention was engaged by persons who were conversing with 
him, and as Orwa made not the slightest movement, he was not aware what was 
doing till he perceived the smell caused by the hot iron which had been applied 
to the wound (b). Thic fact is mentioned by Ibn Kutaiba in his KiM al-Madrif. 
That same night, Orwa did not omit reciting his usual task of prayers. It is 
related that when he was making this visit (to Syria), his son Muhammad died, 
and that, on his return to Medina, he merely said : We have had sufferings in 

our journey.” He survived the amputation of his foot eight years. (6) On 
the death of his brother Abd Allah, he went to Abd al-Malik Ibn'Marwkn and 
said to him one day : ** I wish you to give mtf' the sword which belonged to my 
“ brother Abd Allah.” — “It is (in the armoury) " answered the khalif, “with 
“ the other swords, and 1 should not know it amongst them.” — “ Let them be 
“ brou^t here,” replied Orwa, “ and I will point it out.” By Abd al-Malik’s 
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orders the swords were brought in, and Orwa selected from among them one 
very much hacked on the edge. “ Did you know it iMjfore ?” said the prince. — 
“ No,” replied the other. — “How then have you recognised it?” — “By these 
“ words of the poet an-Nabigha : 

“ Their only fe^lt lies in their swords, which are broken-edged with striking hostile 
“ squadrons ” 

It was this Orwa who dug the well at Medina which bears his name; none 
of the other wells in the city furnish better water than it does. He was born 
A.H. 22(A.D. G42-3); hut some say A.H. 26. He died A.H. 93 (A.D. 711-2), 
or A.H. 94, at Fura (7), a village belonging to him and situated near Medina. 
Fura was also the place of his inlei4nent, according to (Muhammad) Ibn Saad. 
The year 94 was called the year of the juritcomulte (8). We shall speak of his 
son Hisham.: — The following anecdote is related by (Abd Ahd ar-Rahmdn Mu- 
hammad) al-Qtbi : Ahd al-Malik Ibn Marwan, Abd'AIIah Ibn az-Zubair, and 
his t wo brothers Musab and Orwa were assembled together witliin the pre- 
(uncts of llie Sacred Temple (at, Mekka) at Uie time in which they acknow- 
ledged tJie authority of Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyan (9), when one of them ex- 
claimed : “Come, let us each make a wish (10).” On this Al>d Allah Ibn 
az-Zubair said : “ My wish is to possess the two Holy Cities and obtain the kha- 
“ lifale.” — “ Mine,” said Mus^b, “ is to possess the two Iraks and to have for 
“ wives the two pearls of the tribe of Kuraish, Sukaina the daughter of al- 
Husain (11) and Aaisha the daughter of Talha (12).” — “ My wish,” said Abd 
al-Malik, “is to possess all the earth and succeed to Moawia.” — Orwa then 
said ; “1 care not for those things which you desire; c.my wish is self-mortili- 
“ ration in this life, the possession of paradise in the next, and the honour 
“ of being one of those whose authority* will be cited as transmitters of the 
“ science of the law.” The vicissitudes of time effected at length the fulfilment 
of their wishes ; and Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan used to say :* “If any one has a 
“ desire to see a man (who will be) one of the inhabitants of paradise, let him 
“ look at Orwa Ibn az-Zubair.” 

(1) KiUb wu the son of Murra Ibn Kaab Ibn Lawai Ibti Ghalib Ibn Fihr Kuraisb 

(Si Asroa was called Idi an-jyudkat'n fW>in her baTing torn her girdle in two that she might tie up,< with 
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the piem, the bag of proTisions and the wate^-akin which Muhammad and Abd Bakr were taking with them 
when they fled from Mekka to Medina. Her deaUi occurred A. H. 73 (A. D. flttM).— (Al-Ylfl. Matthew’s 
JUishkdt. Tol. II. p. 745. MS. 855, fol. 13.) 

(3) 1 have not been able to discover the origin of this appellation. 

(4) Read in the printed text: ®^**®*^ reading, although borne out by 

manuscripts of good repute, is evidently incorreci. 

(5< In eastern countries the stump of the amputated limb is seared with a ho^iron or plunged into boiling 
pitch, in order to stop the hemorrhage. 

(O' Here a note in the autograph refers the copyists to a faJtAr^n. {exirari or fly-tea f), containing probably 
some additional information. This fly-leaf must have been lost at an early period, since its contents have not 
lieen inserted in any of the subsequent manuscripts. 

,7 The author of the MarAsid says: Fiiro, pronounced by some Funm, is the name of a village in the 
canton of ar-Rabada, and on the road leading to Mekka. It lies at the distance of eight posts from Medina. 

or,it is said.four days’ journey.— He says of ar-Rabada that it is a village three miles from Medina. 

—Here for Jl^t mifri, ^e must perhaps read JU1 nigettt, 

(8) See vol. I. pAge 263. 

(9 The precise period of this event is uncertain. 

ilO) It is supposed by Moslims that the wishes made in the temple of Mekka arc generally fulfllled. 

(11) See vol. I. page 581. 

(12^ AAisha w4s the daughter of Talha Ibn Obaid Allah at-Taimi and of limm Kiilthflm, the daiighfrr of 
the khalif Abh llakr. On her marriage w ith MusAb Ibn az-Zubair, her husband settled on her a dowry of 
one hundred thousand dinars. She died A.H. 123 (A. l>. 740-1).— 


I\I KN Al)-l)IIS AT-TAWIJSI. 

Al>u 'l-Fadi al-Iraki Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-lraki al-Kazwiiii, siirnamed Rukn 
ad-din (column of the faith}, and generally kn(»wn by llic appellation of at-Tawusi, 
was an imam of great abilities and* a eontrovertist of the hightjOimalent. He 
stndied controversy under the Hanifite doctor Rida ad-din an-^Mkapiiri 
the author of ihe'Tartkat f 'l-Khildf tygtem of eontroverty and attained great 
skill in this science. He drew up on it three Tdlikat, one. of them an 
abridgment, the other a Medium treatise, and^the third a full exjwsition. Shi- 
dents flocked to Hamadan from countries far and near, that they niigtii place 
itiemselves under the tuition of such a master, and it was by them that his 
rdlikan w'ere put down in writing. A college called the Hfljibiya was built for 
VOL. II. 26 
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him at Hamadan by the hdjib, or chamberlain, Jamal ad-din (2). His Medium 
treatise is better than the two others, because he displays in it more legal 
knowledge .and furnishes more abundant information; at the present day, this 
work is more generally studied than any other on the same subject. The 
reputation of the author spread abroad, and his systems of controversy were in- 
troduced into distanf countries. He died at Hamadan on the 1 4th of the latter 
Jumada, A. H. 600 (February, A. D. 1204). — I do not know, neither does as- 
Samani mention, the derivation of the word TdwHsi: but I have heard a num- 
ber of jurisconsults, who were his fellow-countrymen, say that this surname is 
borne by a great many persons in Kazwin, and that they all claim to he 
descended from the tdbt Tawus Ihn Kaisan (vol. I. p. 642); at-Tawiisi may 
perhaps he one of those. 


(J) It appoarfi iVofri iha Tabakdt al-^Hanafiya that Rida ad-dtn an-Nais&phri conipo.«ed tun >^orks, iht* 
Torika fi 'l^Khitdf^nd the dakdrim al-AkhIdk. Ilajji Khalifa notices thSni both, but furnisher no inforrna> 
tioii*ro(ipectiiig their author. J do not think that thia doctor was the fiame person as the Mu^aiyad an->'aisA> 
pdri suriiamed Rida ad-dlii, whose life is given by Ibn KhalUkAn. 

(2) HamodAti ceased to be the capita) of IrAk on the fall of the Seljuk dynasty there, A. II. 590 It was 
most probably bcfore«that year that the chamberlain JamAI ad-dtn built the college in question. He must 
therefore have been in the service of the sultan ArslAti, who died A. H. 571, or of his son Toghrul, who fell in 
the battle with Tukuslt,KhAn, sultan of KbowAreim, A. H. 590. 


SHAIZALA. 

Abu Azizi Ihn Ahd al-Malik Ibn Mansur al-Jili (1), generally kiu»wu by 

llu* namcjOSSliaizala, was an able doctor of the sect of as-Shafi and an emiiiAii 
preacher ; highly distinguished by the elegance of his language, the unction of 
his style, and his well-stored memory. He drew up some w'orks on jurispru- 
dence, the principles of the Moslkn religion, and pulpit oratory ; he coKected 
also a great quantity of poetry composed by the Arabs of the desert. The place 
of kadi in the suburb of al-Azaj at Ilaghdad was filled by him for some time, 
and he was remarkable for the perspicacity of his judgment. He had learned 
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a gi'eat quantity of Traditions from many masters, and he professed openly the 
doctrines of al-Ashari. One of his sayings was this ; “ It was said to Moses ; 440 
“ Thou tkaU not tee me (2), because he was told to look at the mountain and 
“ did so. Then it was said to him ; 0 thou who teekett to tee ut, why look at any 
“ thing elte ?" He recited, on this idea also, the following verses : 

O you who pretend, in word, to be a sincere friend and brother; did you say the 
truth, you would not look at any other but me! You have walked the path of one who 
loved me, but you chose another object for the sincerity of your attachment ; shame I 
how can a heart love equally two persons ? 

Shaizala died at Baghdad on Friday, ilie 17th of Safar, A. H. 494 (December, 

A. D. liOO', and was interred outside tbc Abrez Gate, opposite tlic tomb of 
Aim Ishak as-Shirazi. — Shaizala was a surname which he received, but its sig- 
nification is unknown to me. 


i. See vol. II. page 172, note (2). 
2' Koran, sural 7, verae 1311. 


ATA I BN ABl RABAT!. 

Abii Muhammad Ata Ibn Abi Rabah Aslam (or Salim) Ibn Safwan was a 
mulatto, born at al-Janad, and a mawla to the Fihr family of Mekka, or to the 
family of Jumah ; some, however, consider him as a mawla to Abd Maisara 
al-Fihri. He held a high rank at MCkka as a jurisconsult, a tdbt, and a devout 
ascFtic, and he derived (hit knotcledge of the law apd the Traditioni) from the lips 
of Jabir Ibn Abd Allah al-Ansari fl), Abd Allah Ibn Abbas (vol. /. p. 89), Abd 
Allah Ibn ag^-Zubair, and many others of Muhammad’s companions. His own 
authority as a traditionist was cited by Amr Ibn Din&r (vol. I. page 580^, az- 
Zuhri (2), Katada (3), Malik Ibn Dinar (4), al-Aamash (vol. I. p. r)87;, al-Auzai 
(vol. II. p. 84), and a great numlter of others who had heard him teach. The 
oflice of mufti at Mekka devolved to him and to Miijahid (vol. I. p. 568, n. 8), 
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and was filled by them whilst they lived. Katada declared him to be the mos 
learned of all men in the rites of the pilgrimage, and Ibrahim Ibn Omar Ibr 
Kaisansaid: remember that, in the time of the Omaiyides, a crier waj 

ordered by them to proclaim to the pilgrims that no one should apply foi 
fatwas to any person but Ala Ibn Abi Rabah,” It is to him that the poei 
alludes in these lines ; 

Ask the mufti of Mckka if it be a crime in him whose heart is inflamed with love, to 
visit the object of his passion and clasp her in his arms? — The mufti replied: “God 
“ forbid that piety should refuse to bleeding hearts the means of closing their wounds. ' 

When these two verses were repeated to him, he exclaimed (with great .nm- 
jflicily : Allah ! I never said any such thing.” (5) It has been handed 

down by doctors of our sect (the ShdfUe) that Ata held it lawful to have com- 
merce with female slaves when their masters authorised it; and Abu ’l-Futiih 
al-Ijli (vol. L p. 191J inserts the following observation on this subject in his 
elucidation of the obscure passages in the Wastt and the Wajtz^ where he 
i^xplains the third chapter of the section on deposits: “It is related that Ala 
“ sent bis femaje^ slaves to his guests.” But in iny opinion tliis is highly im- 
probable, for even were it considered lawful, jealousy and manly feelings 
would prevent it-; and bow could an illustrious imam like him {)e even sus- 
])eete(l of such a thing : my only motive for speaking of it here is the singu- 
larity of the doctrine itself. — Ata was black in colour, blind of an eye, flat- 
nosed, having Ibe use of only one arm, lame of a leg, and woolly-haired ; when 
advanced in life he lost the use of his sight. Sulaiman Ibn Rafi said : “I 
“ went into tlie Sacred Mosque and saw all the people ^assembled around some 
“ person, and on looking to see who it was, behold ! there was Ata sitting on 
“ the ground and looking like a black crowfc,” He died A.H. 115 (A.D. 733-4); 
some say 114, at the age of eighty-eight years. It is related, however, by H)n 
Abi Laila (0) that Ata jKsrformed the pilgrimage seventy times and lived to the 
441 age of one hundred. — Al-Janad is the name of a well known town in Yemen, 
which has produced many learneckmen. 


(1) Aba Abd Allah JAbir Ibn Abd Allah as-Salami al-Ansari ia member of the tribe of Salima and one 
of the AnsArs) embraced Islaroism one year before the flrst pact made with Muhammad at al-Akaba {AbuIfnUr 
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Annates, tom.l. p. 53), and was present at tbe second. He died A.H. 78 (A.D. 897-8), aged ninety-four years. 
— (A'H/dm. 5iar as-Salaf,) 

(2) The life of az-Zuhri will be found amongst those of the Muhamroads. 

(3^ Tbe life of KaUda is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(4) His life will be found in thb work. 

(5) In the autograph tbe word is written with a domma on the last letter, which indicates it to he 

in the nominative case. Were this reading admitted, the verse would signify: *H<}od forbid that the closing 

up of the wounds in bleeding hearts should destroy piety;*' and the point of the anecdote would be lost. 
(8) This is the Muhammad Ibn Abi Laila whose life will be found further on. He must not be confounded 
with the Abd ar-Kahmkn Ibn Abi Laila whose life has been given page 84 of this volume, and who was his 
father. 


AL-Ml KANNA AL-KIIORASANI. 

AJ-Mukanna al-Kliorasani [the veiled impostor o/* KhorasAn}^ whose real nainr 
was Ala, l)Ut whose father’s name is unknown to me, hefjan his life as a fuller 
at Marw. Having acquired some knowledge of (natural) magic and incanta- 
tions, he pretended to he animated hy the divinity, which had passed to him hy 
Iransmigratimi, and he said to his parti.sans and followers; Almighty God 
“ entered into the figure of Adam, and it was for that reason that he told the 
“ angels to adore Adam, and they adored him except Ihltn, who proydly refmed ^1), 
‘‘ and who thus justly merited the divine wrath. From the figure of Adam. 
‘‘ God passed into that of Noah, and from Noali to each of the prophets sue- 
“ cessively, and of the sages, till he ap[K»ared in the figurv? of Ahd Muslim al- 
“ Khorasani (vol. IL p. 100 ;, from whom he passed into me.” Ilis assertirm.s 
having obtained belief with srime people, they adored him and took up arms in 
his defence, notwithstanding the horrible extravagance of his pretensions and 
the deformity of his person. He was low in stature, ill made, blind of an ey<‘, 
and a stutterer ; he never let his face be seen, but always veiled it with a mask 
of gold, and it was from this circumstance that he received his name. The 
influence which he exercised over the minds of his followers was acquired by 
the delusive miracles which he wrought in tlieir sight by means of magic and 
incantations. One of the deceptions which he exhibited to them was the image 
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of a moony which rose so as to be visible to the distance of a two months’ 
journey, after which it set ; and he thus int^ired them with die hrmest belief 
in his words. It is to this moon that AbA ’1-Ala al-Maarri (vol. I. p. 94) 
alludes in the following line : 

Awake (from the <Jelu$ioiu of love) I that full moon (2) whose head is shrouded in a 
veil is a false and delusive object, like the moon of the veiled impostor. 

This verse forms part of a long kattda. Abu ’1-Kasim Hibat Allah Ibn Sina 
al-Mulk, another poet whose life we shall give in this work, speaks of this moon 
also in a long poem of his, where he says : 

Beware I the veiled [impo$tor'$] rising moon is not more pregnant with magic than the 
glances of that turbaned moon. 

When the reputation of al-Mukanna’s conduct became public, the people 
rose up against him«and laid siege to the castle which served him as a place of 
refuge. Perceiving that death was inevitable, he assembled his women and 
gave them a poisoned drink ; after which he swallowed a draught of the same 
liquor and expired. On entering the castle, the Moslims put all his followers 
to the sword. This occurred A. H. 163 (A. D. 779^0): may God’s curse lie 
upon him ! and may God protect us from deceptions ! — never foiyid the name 
or the situation of this castle mentioned by any person, till I read in Shihab ad- 
din (ydfcdt) al-Hamawi’s (3) work, wherein he treats of the places which bear 
the same name^ that there are four places called Sandn, and that one them, 
situated in Transoxiana, had been inhabited by al-Mukanna al-Khariji (t}ie heretic 
rebel). This appears to be the castle in question. — I Ivtve since found, in the 
history of Khorasiin, that it is the very one, and that it is situated in the can- 
ton of Kassh (4). 


(1) Korau, turat S, varaa 3S. 

(S) In pSalrjr a fiUl mem maani a hambomc fata. 

(3) HU Ufa U sivan by Ibn KhaUiktn. 

(4) Kaath lies in Tranaoxiana.— I feel U naeaaaary to maka an obienraiion on the paxiaya commencing ailh 
/ never fbtmd the noma. It hat bean added in the margin of the aiiiograph by Ibn Khallikkn himialf, nut 
thU latt idiraia, # hove efnae /bund in the hittort of Xhortudn, He., doat not exUt in that mannacript, 
although given ig ntben. J maraiy noliM the Ihet here, neerving my eonelution for another oeeaaion. 
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IKRIMA. 

Abu Abd Allah Ikrima Ibn Abd Allah, a mawla of Abd Allah Ibn Abbks, dreu- 
his origin from the Berbers of Maghrib. He belonged first to abHiJzain Ibn 449 
al-Hirr (1) al-Anbari, by whom he was given to Ihn Abbas, who was then go- 
vernor of Basra (2) .for Ali Ibn Ali Talib. His new master took great pains in 
teaching him the Koran and the Smna, and gave him (Ike) Arabic names (by 
which he wo* thenceforward known). Ikrima transmitted Traditions on the au- 
thority of Ibn Abbas, Abd Allah Ibn Omar (vol. 1. p. 567), Abd Allah Ibn Amr 
Ibn al-Aasi (3), Abd Huraira (vol. I. p. 570), Abd Said al-Khudri (4), al-Hasan 
Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib, and Aaisha. He was one of tlte principal tdbU and juris- 
consults of Mekka, (but) he was constantly removing from one town to another. 

It is related that Ibn Abbas himself had ordered him to go forth and gi\e 
faium to the people. Said Ibn Jubair (vol. I. p. 564) having be^n asked if he 
knew of any person more learned dian himself, answered : ** Ikrima.” The 
Kharijite opinions held by Ikrima exposed him to the animadversion of tiie 
public. He taught Traditions (os ha$ been jwt taid) on the. authority of a 

a 

numlter of Muhammad’s companions, and Traditions were given on his autho- 
rity by az-Zuhri, Amr Ibn Dinar (vol. I. p. 580), as-Shabi (vol. II. p. 4), Abd 
Ishak as-Sabii (5), and others. His master Ibn AbMs died without giving him 
his liberty, and Ali, the son of Ibn Abbks, sold him to Khklid Ibn Yazid Ibn 
Moawia for four thousand dinars, but Ikrima went to him and said : “ There is 
no good in you ; you have sold your father’s learning for four thousand 
“ dinars.” On this Al:> obtained Khalid’s consent to annul the bargain, and 
granted Ikrima his lilierty. Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith relates as follows: “I 
“ went to visit Ali the son of Abd Allah Ibn Abbas, and 1 saw Ikrima tied up 
itt the door of a privy, on which I said : * Is it thus that you treat your slave?’ 

To which he replied : ‘ Know that that fellow has told lies of my father.’ ” 
Ikrima died ^.H. 107 (A. D. 725-6) ; others say 106, or 105, or 115; he wa.s 
then aj^ ei^ty or eighty-four years. Muhammad Ibn Saad (6) relates the . 
following circumstances on the audiority of al-Wkkidi (7), who states that he 
learned them from Khilid Ibn al-K&sim al-Baykdi : “ Ikrima and the poet Ku- 
thayir, the lover of Azza, died in the year *105 and on the same day ; in the 
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“ afternoon, funeral prayers were said over them at the usual place; I was pre- 
“ sent at the ceremony, and the people said : * Our most learned jurisconsult 
“ and our best poet are dead.* ” They both died at Medina, but some state, 
erroneously however, that Ikrima’s death took place at al-Kairawan. Ikrima 
was much addicted to travelling in distant countries, and he visited, amongst 
other places, Khordsan, Ispahan, and Egypt. — The primitive signification of 
the word Ikrifna is a henrpigeon, but it was subsequently employed as a proper 
name for persons. — Omara Ibii Hamza, the mawla of al-Mansiir, so noted for 
his vanity (8), was descended from Ikrima ; according to the Khatib (vol. I. 
p. 7.5), he was the son of Ikrima’s daughter (9). 


(1) The aulogriph haijar^t. 

(2) vol. I. page 665, and note. 

(3) Abd Allah the son of Amr Ibn al-AAsi embraced Islamism previously to bis father’s conversion, and ob> 
tained permission from the^Prophet to write to his parent and inform him of the doctrines of his new faith. 
He was only thirteen years younger than his father, and he often reproached him for his turbulent and sedi- 
tious conduct, ny his profound devotion and learning he obtained general respect, and he died A. H. 72 
(A. I). 091-2), at the age of seventy-two years. The place of his death is not known with certainty; some au- 
thorities say Syria, and others, Egypt or Mekka or TAif.— (TaiklA MS. No. 361, fol. 40.) 

(4) Abd Said Saad Ibn Malik Ibn SinAn Ibn Thalab al-Khudri {of the tribe of Khudra) was one of Muham- 

mad’ companions and an ansdr of the third class. At the age of thirteen years he took up arms for the 
Prophet and accompanied his father to Ohod. When the Moslim troops were passed in revier/ before the battle, 
he was found to be too young and sent back. The father fell at Obod, and tbe son afterwards accompa- 
nied the Prophet in twelve of his expeditions. He died at Medina. A. H. 74 (A.D. 093-4), and was interred in 
the Hakt cemetery.-! Star ae^Salaf. Talkih,) 

(3) The life of as-Sabli is given in this volume. 

(6) The life of Muhammad Ibn Saad will be found in this work. 

(7) The life of al-WAkidi will be found further on. 

(8) OmAra Ibn Hamsa Ibn MAlik Ibn Yaxld Ibn Abd Allah, a mawla to al-AbbAs Ibn Abd al-Malik, was a 
kdtib in the service of the khallf al-Manshr, who entrusted him with the receivership of tbe revenues of Basra. 
His style was remarkable for purity and elegance, and hit liberalily unbounded. He carried his vanity, how- 
ever, to so ^reat an extreme, that it was proverbially said: **Such a one is vainer than OmAra Ibn Hamxa.' 
Some persons obtained from him a gift of one hundred thousand dirhims, and when he was informed by hi 
chamberlain that they had come to thank him for his generosity, he answered : ** Tell them that I have deli- 

vered them from the opprobrium of poverty, and shall not impose upon them the burden of gratitude.' 
Numerous other anecdotes are related of his excessive vanity. A palace in Baghdad called the hotel«of OmAra 
(ddr Omdra) was so called after him. He died A. H. 199 (A.D. 814-tt).— {Abridged HUtory of^ghdad by 
the Khatib, No. 634, fol. 6 et 146. An-Najdm az-idkita^ in anno.) Some anecdotes reipecU^PRim will be 
found in thif^ork. 

(9) Read iLjl I 
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ZAIN AL-AABIDIN. 

AbA ’l^asan AU, the 8(»i of atHusain, the son of Ali Ibn Abi TaHb, is gene* 
rally known by the appellation of Zain abA&bidtn (the ornament of Ike adorm), 
but was sometimes designated as Ali the Less. As none oS the other children of 
al-Husain left issue, all his descendants are sprung from this son. Zain al- 
Aabidin is one of the twelve imftms, and ranks among the prindpal Tdbk. 

It was observed by az-Zuhri that be never met a member of the tribe of Koraish 
possessing nobler qualities than he. His mother Sulkfa was daughter to Yea- 
degird, the last of the kings of Persia, and she was aunt to the mother of Yazld 
Ibn abWalid the Omaiyide, sumamed an-t^kkis. When Kutaiba Ibn Muslim 
al-Bahili, the lieutenant-governor of Khorasin, had overthrown the royal dynasty 
of Persia and slain FairAz the son of Yezdegird, he sent the two daughters of 
the latter to akHajjaj Ibn YAsuf ath-Thakafi (vo/. I. p. 456), jvho was then 
governor of Irak and Khoraskn. Al-Hajjkj kept one of them for himself and 
sent the other, whose name was Shah Farid, to al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik, 445 
and she bore him his son Yazid, who was afterwards sumamed an-Nkkis 
(the diminither), because he diminished the donations, or pay, granted to the 
troops. Zain al-Akbidin was also called Ibn al-Khiaratain (the ion of the tu>o 
preferred ones), because the Prophet had said : Of all the human race, 

“ Almighty God has preferred two (famHiet)} the tribe of Kuraish amongst 
“ the Arabs, and the Persians amongst the foreign nations.” AbA ’1-Kksim 
az-Zamakshari relates the following circumstance in his work entitled Rabt 
al-Abrdr : ** Amongst ahe number of the Persian captives brought to Me- 
“ dina by the Companions, in the khalifate of Omar Ibn aUKhatlkb, were 

three daughters of Yezdegird. When they bad sold the other -prisoners, 
“Omar ordered them to sell the daughters of Yezdegird also, but^li said: 

“ * The daughters of kings are not to be treated as those of the common 
“ people.’— ‘ And what must be done with them 7’ said Omar. — Ali replied ; 

“ ‘ L6t a price be set upon them, to be paid by him who wishes to possess 
“ them.’ This proposal having received Omar’s consent, Ali bought them all, 

“ and gave one of them to Abd Allah Ibn Omar, another to his own son al- 
“ Husain, and the third to his ward Muhammad, the son of AbA Bakr as-Sid- 
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“ dik. Abd Allah’s concubine bore him a son named Sklim, al-Husain’s bore 
“ Zain al-Akbidin, and Muhammad’s bore al-Kasim. These three children 
“ were cousins by the mothers’ side, and their mothers were daughters to Yez- 
“ d^rd (“1).’' — Al-Mubarrad gives the following anecdote in his Admtl: “A 
** man of the tribe of Kuraish, whose name was not mentioned to me, made a 
** relation which I*here give: — I used to sit in company with Said Ibn al- 
“ Musaiyab (vol. I. p. 568), and he asked me one day who were my maternal 
uncles? to which I replied diat my mother was a slave-girl. It seemed to 
me that this answer diminished his regard for me, but I waited for some time, 

‘ * and Sklim, the son of Abd Allah , the son of Omar Ibn al-Khattab entered. When 
he withdrew, 1 said : * Pray, sir, who is that?’ — ‘Good God !’ exclaimed he, 

“ ‘ how is it^) 0 ssible that you do not know so eminent a person of your own 
“ tribe? why, that is Sklim, the son of Abd All^, the son of Omar Ibn al-Khat- 
“ tkb.’ — ‘And who,’ said I, ‘was his mother?’ — ‘A slave-girl,’ was his reply. 

“ Then came jn Kksim, the son of Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr, who sat down for 
“ some time and then retired. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said I, ‘who is that?’ — ‘How!’ 

“ exclaimed he, ‘you do not know so eminent a person of your own family? 

“ how very strange ! why, that is al-Kasim the son of Muhammad Ibn Abi 
“Bakr as-Siddik.’ — '‘And who,’ said I, ‘was his mother?’ — ‘A slave girl.’ 

“ I waited yet longer, and Ali, the son of al-Husain, the son of Ali Ibn Talib en- 
“ tered. When he went away, I said to Ibn al-Musaiyab ; ‘ Pray, sir, who is 
“ that?’ — ‘ That is a person,’ replied he, ‘ whom it is impossible for a Muslim 
“ not to know; that is Ali, the son of al-Husain, the son of Ali Ibn Abi Talib!’ 

“ — ‘ Who was his mother?’ said I. — ‘ A slave-girl !’ he replied. On this 1 
“ addressed him in these terms: ‘ I remarked, sir, that*your regard for me was 
“ lessened when you learned that my mother was a slave-girl ; but do not these 
“ persons resemble me in the same respedl?’ From that moment I acquired 
“ increased favour in the sight of al-Musaiyab.” — ^The people of Medina had a , 
dislike to taking concubines, but their feelings on this point were completely 
changed when Ali, the son of al-Husain, al-^Iksim the son of Muh^nmad, and 
Sklim ^ son bf Abd Allah grew *up and surpassed every person in the dity by 
their piety and dteir knowledge of the law. — ^Ibn Kutaiba mentions, in his IStdb 
aJf‘ifadrif, that Zain al-Akbidin’s mother was a native Sind and that her name 
was Sullfa ; others however call her Ghaz&la, and God knows best which is ri^t. 
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— ^Zain al-A&bidin was most attentive to his mother, and it was said to him : 

You are certainlya most dutiful son, but why do we not see you eat out of 
« the same dish with her?” To which he replied : ** Because 1 should be 
afraid that in stretdiing forth my hand to take a morsel, that morsel m^;ht 
“ be one on which she had already cast hm* eyes ; and I should have thus oom- 
mitted an undutiful act.” The story of Abd ’l-Mikhassh'with his scm (2) is 
quite the contrary of the foregoing, for he said : I had a daughter who sat at 
“ table with me, and put forth a hand like a bunch of dates, joined to an arm 
“ (long and white) like the crown-bud of the pdm-tree, and she never cast hor 
“ eyes on a good morsel without offering it to me. 1 found a husband f<w her, 

<< and 1 had after that a son who sat with me at table, and put forth a hand 
(broad and black) like the scale (3) of a palnHree, joined to an /irm like the 
<< cross post of a tent-frame; and, by Allah ! he never cast his eyes on a nice 
** bit, but his hand had already seized it.” — Ibn Kutaiba says in his JRtdb al- 
Madrif that on the death of Zain al-Aabidin’s father, his mothei^ married Zu- 
baid (4), his father’s mawla, and he himself enfranchised one of his slave-girls 
and married her. This conduct drew upon him a letter of reproaches ftom 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Marw&n, but he replied to it in these words : Ye hove in the* 
** apostle of God an excellent example (5), and he manumitted and married Safiya 
“ the daughter of Huaiya Ibn Akhtab; he manumitted also Zaid Ibn Hftrttha 
and gave him in marriage Zainab Bint Jahsh, the daughter of his paternal 
aunt.” — ^The merits and excellencies of Zain al-Akbidtn are beyond enume- 
ration. He was bom on a Friday, in one of the months of A. H. 38 (A. D. 
658-9) ; he died at Medina, A. H. 94 (A. D. 712-3), some say 96 [or 92], and 
was interred in the cemetery of al-Baki, in the tomb of his uncle al-Hasan Ibn 
Ali. The mausoleum in which they are deposited contains also the tomb of 
al-Abbas. 

(I) TMi in eoBtndietion with Ibn KhallikAn’f own ilaMaent. 

(J) I 

(S) WbM i« meant by Ibe «m 1( of Ibe pelm-liee te ibe bined eietetc—ee on tbe trank to which the cten . 
of tbe leer wet atlaehed, end whM remein* when the leef lUli off. 

(4) Bead In Ibe printed leit . 

(5) Kenn,Mniai,WMwll. 
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ALI AR'RIDA. 

Abd ’l-Hasan Ali ar-Rida(l), the son of Mdsa al-K4ziin, the son of Jaafar 
as-S&dik, the son of Muhammad al-Bkkir, the son of Ali Zain al-Aabidin, him 
whose life has been* just given, is considered by (that teet of the Shtitet called) 
the Imamites as one of the twelve imams. Al-Mamdn married him to his 
daughter 0mm Habib, and having nominated him successor to the khalifate, 
he caused his name to be inscribed (as such) on the gold and silver coinage. In 
executing this resolution, al-Mamdn proceeded in the following manner : When 
in the city of Marw, he had a census taken of all the male and female descend- 
ants of al-Abbks, and found that their number was thirty-three thousand, old 
and young (2). He then sent for Ali (ar~Rida}, and having granted him a most 
honourable reception, he convoked the principal officers of the empire and in- 
formed them ^hat, after examining throughout the descendants of al-Abbas and 
those of Ali Ibn Abi TMib, he did not find amongst them a more excellent 
person than Ali (ar~Rida}, nor one better entitled to the empire. He then de- 
clared him his successor, and ordered the black standards and livery (of the Abbd- 
sides) to be suppressed. When intelligence of these proceedings reached those 
descendants of al-AbbAs who were in Irak, they felt that resolpte measures 
were necessary to prevent the supreme authority from passing out of the hands 
of their family, and they in consequence pronounced the deposition of al-Ma- 
mffn and took'tlie oath of fealty to his uncle, Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi, whom they 
declared khalif. This event took place on Thursday, the 5th of Muharram, 
A. H. 202 (25th July, A. D. 817); some say, however, that it occurred in A. H. 
203. It would be too long to relate the particulars of this event, the results of 
which are well known ; we have besides gwen a summary sketch of them in the 
life of Ibrahim Ihn al-Mahdi (voL I. p, 17). Ali ar-Rida was born at Medina, 
on a Friday, in the year 153 (A. D. 770), but this is contradicted by other 
statements, which place his birth in A. H. 151, on the 7th or 8th of ShawwkI, 
or on the 6th of Utat month. He died in the cit^ of Tiks on the iast*day of 
Safar, A. H. 202 (September, A. D. 817), or, according to others, on the 5th of 
ZO ’1-Hijja, or the 13th of Z«k ’l-Kaada, A. H. 203 (May, A. D. 819). Al- 
MkmOn said the funeral service over him and had him buried near the tomb of 
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Us own fitthor ar-AiUikl. Bb> wm csnsed by estiog too many gn^ ; 
but a<Mne attribute it to a riow pobna. it is ttf bim that Abii Nuwls speaks 
in the following lines : 

People said to me : “ You are the ablest of all men in the rarious styles of noble 
“ discourse; your eulogies, expressed in admirable verse, are a Idossom filling the 
“ hand of him who culls it with a fruit of pearls. Why then have yon neglected to ce- 
lebrate the son of Mfisa and extol the noble qualities onit^ in his person T” My 
answer was: “ I am unable to utter praises sniM to the merits of an imim to whose 
“ father [the emgel) Gabriel acted as a servant (3).'* 

He composed these verses because one of his companions had said to him : I 
** never saw a more shameless fellow than you ; there is not a sort of wine nor 
« beast of chase but you have made some verses on it ; and here is Ali Ibn Musa 
** ar-Rida, living in your own time, and yet you have never notioU him.” To 
this Abd Nuwks replied : By Allah ! my silence has no other motive than 44lt 
“ the respect I bear him; it befits not a person of my rank to compose verses on 
“ a man like him.” Some time after this, he recited the piqpe here given. 

The following lines were pronounced by him also in praise of ar>Rida, (4) (and 
mention is made of the circumstance (by Ibn al-Jausi) in the Shuzdo' al-OkM 
under the year 201 or 202.) 

The immaculate (deeeeudmte of Ali,) the pure of heart I whenever their name is pro- 
nounced,* benedictions accompany it. He whose descent you cannot trace up to Ali, 
has no title to boast of ancient ancestry. When God created and established the 
world, he made you pure, O mortals I and chose you for his own ; but you (sons of Alt I) 
are the noblest of mankind ; it is you who possess the knowledge of (^od's) book and of 
the meaning conveyed by its lurati (5). 

Al-Mamun said one^day to Ali Ibn Mdsa: ‘‘ What do your brethren say of 
“ our grandfather abAbbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib ?” — “ That,” replied Ali, 

“ which they ought to say of a man^so highly favoured) that, when God imposed 
‘Von his creatures obedience to the Prophet, He plwscribed to the Prophet the 
“duty of obedience towards him (6).” On receiving this answer, *al-Mftmdn 
ordered him a present of one million of dirhitns. His brother Zaid Ibn Mdsa 
having revdted at Bawa against abMimdn gnd given the inhabitants a prey to 
violence and rapine, this kbalif sent Ali Ibn Mdsa to turn him from his evil 
courses. On meeting him Ali said : “ Woe be to thee, 0 Zaid ! thou hut 
“ treated the Modims of Basra most cruelly, and yet thou callest thyself a son 
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« of Fitioui, the dau^to* tbeProidi^ . By Allah! the Profdiet himadf is 
“ thy greatest foe. Know diat he who pretends to derive honoun^e qualities 
“ from God’s Prophet, should manifest the same to others (7).” When this 
discourse was related to al-Mlmdn, he burst into tears and exclaimed : It is 
“ thus that all the members of the Prophet’s family should be!” Hie last 
words of All Ibn Mdsa’s rqirimand convey an idea which he had borrowed from 
a saying of Zain al-Aabidin’s (him whose life has been just given). That imam 
always travelled incognito, and when asked his motive, he replied: 1 detest 
assuming the qualities to which my descent from the Prophet entitles me, 
when I cannot manifest them to others.” 


(1) Ar^Bida ligol&M the oeetpied^ the pleating^ Tky lunuune wti giren to him by al-MAmtoi on Domi- 
iiaUiig him fucceiior to iht empire. Abh 'l-FedA myt that the full title wai : ar^Rida min Aal Muham-- 
madt which Relike hai rendered by eommunibut votie etectue vir d/e gentilitate MuhamiMdie, but I believe 
it to mean aceeptieeimue apud Deum vir de gentilitate Muhammedie, 

(S) Thif aeemi t%be an eiaggeration. 

(8) The poet meani the imAm'a foreCitber Muhammad, to whom Gabriel was aent with the different pauagei 
of the Koran. 

(4) The phraie which followa if written in the margin of the autograph, but baa been acored out. 

(5) Some of the Shiite aecta believe that every verae of the Koran baa not only a literal, but a bidden 
neaning; which laat ia known to their imlm alone. 

(6) Thia precept ia not In the Koran. The author of the Majmd aMhbdb (MS. fonda St.Jrermain, No. 181) 
itatea, in hia life of al-AbbAa, that the Prophet treated him with the deference and reapect due to a parent. 

(7) Literally: *<He that takea by the Prophet ahould give by him.’* 


ABU ’L-HASAN i^L-ASKARI. 

Abd ’hllasan All al-Askui, surnamed al»Hkdi'(tke direelor), and held by the 
mdmtto Shiites as one of the twelve imkms, was the son of Muhammad al-Jawad 
md the grandson of Ali ar-Ridaj having just givw the life of thelattor', it is 
innecessary for us to trace up the genealogy farther (os it tmll be found there). 
iecret infonnMion having been given to ahMutawakkil that this imkm had a 
[uantity of anas, bodts, and other objects for the use of his followers concealed 
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in his house, and being indnued'hy msUcioas rqports to bdwve dnt he asphed 
to the empire, he sent one ]U(^ some soU^ersof the Turlddb i^iard to break 
in on him when he eiqiected such a visit. They found him qwte alone 
and locked up in his room, clothed in a hair^irt, his head widi a 

woollen cloak, and turned with his face in the direction of Mel[|H|Bchanting, 
in this attitude, some verses of the K(wan exfuessive of bod’s flpmues and 
threats, and having no other carpet between him and the earth than sand and 
gravel. He was carried off in that attire and brought, in Uie depth of the 
night, before al-Mutawakkil, who was then engaged in drinking wine. On 
seeing him, the khalif received him with respect, and being infomwd that no* 
thing had been found in his house to justify the suspicions cast upon lum, he 
seated him by his side and offered him th<f goblet wbidi he held in his hand. 

“ Commander of the faithful !” said Abil ’1-Hasan, a liquor such as that was 
** never yet combined with my flesh and blood ; dispense me therefore from 
** taking it.” The khalif acceded to his request and then asked-Jiim to repeat 
some verses which might amuse him. AbA ’l-Hasan replied that he knew by 
heart very little poetry ; but al-Mutawakkil having insisted, he recited these 
lines : 

They passed the Dig[ht on the summits of the mountains, protected by valiant warriors, 
but their place of refuse availed them not. After all their pomp and power, they had 446 
to descend from their lofty fortresses to tlie custody of the tomb. O what a dreadfiil 
change ! Their graves had already received them when a voice was heard exclaiming : 

** Where are the thrones, the crown8,and the robes of state? where are cow the faces once 
so delicate, which were shaded by veils and protected by the curtains of the audience- 
hall (1)?’* — To this demand, the tomb gave answer sufficient: ** The worms,” it said, 
are now revelling upon those faces; long had these men been eating and drinking, 

“ but now they are eaten in their turn.” 

Every person present was filled with apprehensitm for Abfi ’1-Hasan Alt’s safety ; 
they feared that al-MuUwakkil, in the first burst of indignation^ would have 
vented his wrath upon him ; but they perceived the khalif weeping bitterly, the 
tears trickling down his beard, and all the assembly wq)t with him. Al-Muta- 
wakki) then ordered the wine to be removed, ^after which he said : Tell me ! 

Ahfi ’1-Hasan! are you in debt?” — ^‘Yes,” rejdied the other, owe four 
thousand dinars.” The khalif ordered that sum to be given himp and sent him 
home with ntarksof the highest respect.~Abfi’Miasanwa^ Mediim, AM. 
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214, on Sunday, the 13lh of Rajab (Sept. Ac. D. 829); others say on the day of 
Arafa (Ihe 9th of Z4 some persons again place his birth in the year 21 3. 

Al>MutainddLil was at length induced, by the numerous unfavourable accounts 
udiich be meived Abii ’bHasan’s conduct, to bave bim taken from Medina 
and sent^SpiinMnan'Hia. This town was also called alrA$kar (the army), be- 
cause al-Siilipbim, the prince who built it, removed his army ( from Baghdad) to 
that station. It was on account of his residence there that Abd ’l-Hasan was 
sumamed al-Atkari. He passed twenty years and nine months at that place, 
and he died there on Monday, the 24th of the latter Jumlda, A.H. 254 (June, 
A. D. 868). Others place his death on the 25th or on the 4th of that month ; 
some again say that he died on the 3rd of Rajab of the year just mentioned. 
He was interred in the house where he dwelt. 


(1) When the fovereign gate audience, one or more curtaina were always drawn between him and the 
public. In old tii^ies, the number of curtains was seven, and they were placed at some distance ftx>m each 
other* 


AU IBN ABD ALLAH IBN AL-ABBAS. 

AbU Muhammad Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib Ihn 
H&shim al-Hkshimi, grandfather to the khalifs as-Saflkh and abMansdr, was 
the youngest son of his father. Distinguished for the eminence of his rank, 
the nobleness of his descent, and his talent as an elegant speaker, he was equally 
conspicuous for his beauty, wherein he surpassed every other member of the 
tribe of Koraish. “ He possessed five hundred olive4rees, and he said every 
day a prayer of two rokot at the foot of each : he was called Z4 ’th-Tha- 
** /bitU.”— So says al-Mubarrad in his Admil, but the kd/iz Abd ’l^araj Ibn al- 
Jauzi states, in his IStdb al-AlktUf, that the person who bore this sumaifie was 
Ali Ibn al-Husain (Zain al-A4bidin) and that he was so denominated because he 
prayed one thousand raha$ every day, so tiiat ealbmtia (thafindt) were f<Mrmed cm 
his knees like those on the limbs of camels. — ^It is related that Ali Ibn Abi Tidib 
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missed Ilm AUtls one day at p«yer of nooo and asked the peracms present 
what could be his motive for staying away ; they rqdied that a son was born to 
him, and when the prayer was over, Ali said : ** Let us go and see him.’* On 
entering, he cmagratulated Ibn Abbiis and then said: ** I thank the Giver and 
« mayest thou Gnd a blessing in the gift! what name has he received from you ?” 
— “Would it be right for me,” replied Ibn Abb&s, “to give^im a name and not 
“ wait till thou shouldst do it ?” Ali then told them to bring the child, and 
having taken it in his arm, he chewed a date and rubbed the roof of its mouth 
with it (1); he then handed it to the father, saying ; “Here! take it, Abd ’hAm- 
“ lak (2); 1 give it dtt for a name and AbA ’bHatan for a surname.”— When 
Moawia got possession of the khalifate, he said to Ibn Abb&s : “ None of your 
“ family should bear the same name and Mrname as that man ; I^hall call the 
“ child AM Muhanmad .” — This appellation then became current as his sur- 
name. — It is al-Mubarrad who relates this anecdote in his Kdmil, but the hdfiz 
Abd Noaim says in his Hilyat al-Atclid: “When Ali Ibn Abd AIIaj|^ went to see 
“ Abd al-Mafik Ibn Marwan, that khalif said to him: * Change thy name and 
“ thy surname, for I cannot bear to hear them pronounced.’ The other re- 
“ plied : ‘As for the name, no; but as for the surname, give gie that of Abd 
“nVfuhammad.’ It was thus that his surname was changed.” — ^I must observe 
that Abd al-]y^alik’s motive in speaking so was the hatred which he bore to Ali 
Ibn Abi Taiib, and this was so excessive that he could not endure to hear his 4 
name and surname pronounced. Al-W&kidi says that Abd Muhammad was 
bom on the night in which Ali was murdered (a statement in contradiction to that 
made by al-Mubarrad), and God alone knoweth the truth. — Al-Mubarrad says 
also (3): “Ali (Ibn Abd Allah) was flogged twice, and, each time, by the order 
“ of al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik. The first time was for having married Lu- 
“ baba (4), the daughter of Abd Allah Ibn Jaafar Ibn Abi Tklib. She had been 
“ already married to Abd Malik, but one day he took a bite out of an ^pple and 
“ handed her tlie rest. Now, as he had a bad breath, she called for a knife, 

“ and being asked by him what she wanted to do with it, she replied : ‘ To cut 
“ off the part of the apple which is spoiled.’ He immediately divorced her, and 
“ she was taken in marriage by this Ali Ibn Abd Allah. In ^nti^uence of this, 

“ al-Walid flogged him, saying: * Ah ! you mean to 
“ marrying their mothers.’ (For it was a motive of tbis^llPillHn led Mar* 
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win Iki al-Hakam (al-Waltd’$ gronifatim) to marry tlie mMlier of Khllkl, 
‘‘ the acm of Yazid, the son of Moawia.) AH Ibn Abd Allah replied; *My 
** intention was to quit this town ; and, as 1 am her cousin, I married hm- to be 
** her protector.’ ” — Others say that Abd al-Maiik married Labbina, the daugh- 
ter of Abd Allah Ibn Jaafar, and as he had a bad breath, she suggested to him 
the propriety of using a tooth-brush. He took her advice, but divorced her. 
She then became the wife of AH Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abbis, who was bald and 
always wore a skull-cap ; Abd al-Malik then sent a girl to pull off his cap un- 
awares and thus expose his baldness to Lubbina, with whom he was sitting. 
On this Lubbana said: ‘4 like a bald Hishimile better than a foul-breathed 
** Omaiyide.” — Relative to the second flogging which AH Ibn Abd Allah re- 
ceived, we shall give a relation of ie furnished by Abd Abd Allah Muhammad 
Ibn Shujaa, and which was headed with the names of the persons through whom 
it had successively passed down till he received it; the narrator says : ^4 one 
‘‘ day saw Ay Ibn Abd Allah flogged with a whip, and paraded about on a camel, 
“ with his face towards the tail, whilst a crier proclaimed : ‘ This is AH Ibn Abd 
“ Allah the Liar.’ On this, I went up to him and said : ‘ What is the reason of 
“ their calling you a liar '/’ and he answered : *They were told that I bad de- 
** clared that the sovereign authority would be exercised later by my two sons ; 
“ and, by Allah ! their descendants shall continue to hold it till .they be mas- 
<< tered by their own slaves; a small-eyed race, with broad faces like doubly- 
** strengthened shields (5).’ ” Ibn al-Kalbi says, in his Jamharat an-NUab, that 
the person who presided at Uie flogging of AH Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbks was 
Kulthdm Ibn lyad Ibn Wahwah Ibn Kushair Ibn al-Aawar Ibn Kushair, the 
commander of the khalif al-Walid Ihn Abd al-Malik’^^poHce guards : he after- 
wards governed North Africa in the name of Hishldbi&h Abd al-Malik, and he 
was slain in that province (6).— Another author mentions that Kuididm was slain 
in the mpnUi of Zd ’1-Hijja; A.H. 4 23 (Oct.-Nov. A.D. Hi ).— <«AH Ibn Abd Allah,” 
says a narrator, “went with his two grandsons, the (futitre) khaUfs as-SalAh and 
“ akMansflr, into the presence of Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Malik” — this is a mis- 
take ; it was with Hishim Ibn Abd al-Malik that the ciacumstanoe occurred — 


“ and ^t kimj^ made room for lum on his throne, showed him great kindness 
“ and ashtflipM required. AH answered ; 4 am thirty thousand dir- 
“ hints inlti^WiKrhtch the khaUf gave orders to pay the sum fcur him. He 
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“ then said : < Y^ou will mxMnmen^ that my two hoys be well treated.’ Hie 
khalif gave orders to that effect, and Ali thanked him wad sakl : ‘ You and 
<* they are relations by bhmd.’ When Ali tamed to withdraw, Hidilra said to 
“ the company: ‘That stotkk has grown old and has fallen into dotage; he says 
“ that the authority which we exercise will pass into the hands of his cluldren.’ 

“ Those words were overheard by Ali, who exclaimed : ‘ Add so it shaH be, by 
“ Allah! these two shall reign.’ ” — Ali was held in the highest respect by the 
pet^e of Hijaz: Hisham Ibn Sulainuin al-Makhzdni related on this subject 
as follows : “ Whenever Ali Ibn Abd Allah came to Mekka to perform the pil> 

“ grimage or to visit the temple, the Koraish suspended the assemblies which 
“ they held in the Sacred Mosque and deserted the places where public lessons 
“ were usually given, for the purpose of keeping him company and jgmng him a 
“ mark of the profound respect and veneration which they bore him : when he 
“ sat down, they sat down ; when he stood up, they stood up ; and when he 
“ walked, they all crowded around him and walked with him. This they conti- 
“ nued to do' till he left the Sacred Territory.” He was of a fair complexion, 
large in body, and wore a long beard. His feet were so large, that he could 44K 
find no shoes or boots to fit him, unless they were made on purpose by his 
ofilers. He was so extremely tall, that when he performed the circuits around 
the Tempfe op foot, with the rest of the people about him, he seemed to be on 
horseback. Yet, tali as he was, he only came up to the elbow of his father Abd 
Allah, and he only came up to the elbow of his father abAbbfts, whose stature 
was surpassed, in an equal degree, by that of his father Abd i!l-Muttalib ( 7 ). 

An old woman who saw Ali Ibn Abd Allah making the circuits around the 
Kaaba and surpassing in^eight every person there, asked who he was, and being 
informed that he was Ali Ibn Allah, tlie grandson of al-Abbks, she exclaimed : 

“ There is no god but God ! people would doubt my mettaory, were 1 to say that 
“ L saw al-Abltas going round this sacred House, and that he look^ like a 
“ white tent (8).” All this is mentioned by al>Mubarrad in his KiniU ; he 
slates also that al-Abbks had a powerful voice, and that, one morning at day- 
break,^ hostile troop having come down upon*them, he cried out as loud as he 
could, “ The enemy ! to arms !” and that every pregnant female who heard him 
miscarried (9). Ahfi Bakr al>Hazimi (10) says in his (geogi^^hical j work con- 
taining the list of those names which are borne by more than one place, under 
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the letter ghainf where he notices two plac^ called al~Ghdba: ** Al-Abblis Ibn. 

Abd al-Muttalib would stand on Sala, a hill near Medina, and call to his slave- 
“ boys at al-GhAba, loud enough to be heard by them. This he did towards 
** the end of the night ; and there are eight miles between Sala and aM^iMui.” 
— All Ibn Abd Allah died at as-SharAt, A.H. 117 (A.D. 735), aged eighty years. 
He was bom, according to al-Wakidi, on the nig^t in which Ali Ibn Abi Talib 
was murdered; namely, the eve of Friday, the 17th of KamadAn, A. H. 40 
(January, A. D. 661) ; but other dates are assigned to his birth. (He tay$ abo 
that) Ali Ibn Abd Allah died A. H. 118. Another historian places his death in 
the month of ZO ’1-Kaada ; Khalifa Ibn Khaiyat, in A. H. 114, and a fourth, in 
A. H. 119. He wore his hair dyed black, and his son Muhammad, the father of 
as-SaSah and al-MansOr, dyed his red, so that the persons who did not know 
them, mistook one for the other. — At^Shardt is a place in Syria, on the road 
leading from Damascus to Medina ; it is situated near as-Shaubek, in the pro- 
vince of al-BalkA (11). In die environs lies the village called ol-Humaima, which 
was the property of this Ali and of his children during the reign of the Omaiyide 
dynasty ; as-Saffkh and al-Mansdr were born and brought up there ; they pro- 
ceeded from thence to Kufa, where, as is well known, as-Saflah was proclaimed 
khalif. — We shall give the life of Muhammad, the son of Ali Ibn Abd Allah.— 
At-Tabari says, in his History, that al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn MarwAn re- 
moved Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-AbbAs from Damascus and assigned him al- 
Humaima as a residence, in A.H. 95 (A.D. 713>4). His descendants continued 
to dwell therd till the fall of the Omaiyides, and he had upwards of twenty 
male children born to him in that place. 


(1) Muhammtd did the fame wiOi Abd Allah Ibn ai-Zubair, and the euillin wu kept up by pioof Moilimf. 

(5) This if the firft time 1 find thif furname given to Ibn AbbAf. 

(3) It may be remarked that, throughout thii article, the numerous extracu ftom al-Mubarrad*f M4mH are 
either silly tables, or else in contradiction with the statements of other authors. 

(4) The autograph has sjU. 

(3) This prophecy was probably supposed to designate the Turkish troops in the service of Uie khalifs. 

(6) See the eitraet firom an-Nuwairi given by me in the Journal AiioHpto Ibr November, iSIl. 

(7) Ibn Khallikan has borrowed this absurd lie firom ai-Nubarrad. It may, however, be founded on fact, 
at each of these persons might have been only a boy when seen at the side of his fiither. 

(5) It must be reoolleeled that the 4kr4m, or doak, worn by the pilgrims when they perform the circuiu 
round the Kaaba, is of white wool. 
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(•) TUi miif be inie, bat it wu nOer lbi««cb fter of Ibe eoMay (ban fkom the kadaeie of al>ibblt'f 
voice. 

(10) Hi* life b giveo by Iba KlMUiUlB. 

(11) lo Bergbaoi’ awp of Syria, ot-SbonU or Scktra, at be write* it, i* placed betweea Ababa and Petra, 
in lat. 3S* 8^, and long. S3* Wt B. fkom Pari*. 


THE KADI ABU ’L-HASAN AUJURJAM, 

The kadi AbA ’l-Hasan AH Ibn Abd al-Aalz al-Juij&Di was a doctor of the sei't 
of as-ShaH, an elegant scholar and a poet. The nhaikh AbA Ishak as-Shir&zi 
mentions him in the Tabakdt al-Fokdha (biographical iktwnarg of juriteoruti^}, 
and remarks that his poetical works have been collected into a ditodn. It was 
the kadi ’UJuijani who composed these lines : 

They said to me: “You are full of backwardness;” (why not etUbrat* the prauu of 
the great ?) They might have seen, however, that I was a man who .shunned a station 
in which dishonour had been his lot. 

The piece* which contains this verse is of great length, and so well known 
that it is needless to give it here. — Ath>Tha&libi speaks of him in these terms in 
the Yattma: “ He was the pearl of the age, the wonder of the world, the pupil ddo 
‘‘ of the eye of science, the pinnacle of the diadem of the beliefr-lettres, and the 
cavalier of the army of poetry. To a penmanship like that of Ibn Mukla, he 
“ united the pros&«tyle of al-JAhiz and the poetic talent of al>Bohtori. In his 
“ youth he acted as the lieutenant of al-Khidr (1), journeying throughout the 
<< earth and travelling to the provinces of Irkk, Syria, and elsewhere; during 
which expeditions he acquired such a stock of varied information anfl instruc- 
“ tion, as rendered him a beacon in the regions of science, and in learning, 

“ perfection itself.” He then gives numerous extracts from bis poetry, and, 
amongst others, the following lines : 


Iby lover is tonneated his passion; let him experience thy kindness; be not cruel, 
but appreciate his merit, for he is the last (and meet jnUmi*/) of thy lovers. 
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A distidb expressing a similar thought was. recited to me by my frieml Hnslm 
ad«dln Isa Ibn Sinjar al-Hijiri, of whom I shall again speak. It was compcMed 
by faimsdf and runs as follows: 

O thou for whose cheeks I should give my eyes; none (of thy fovers) have kept their 
plighted foith but me; let me implore thee to show me a moment’s kindness; 1 am the 
last (and mott patiini) of them all. 

The following verses are by al- Juij&ni ; 

They told me to employ humility as a step to wealth, but they knew not that abasement 
is (a$ bad oi) poverty. There are two things which prohibit me from riches ; my honest 
pride and fortune's unkindness. When I am told that wealth is within my reach, 1 look 
and perceive that, before 1 attain it, I must pass through stations worse than poverty 
itself. 

By the same : 

They told me to roam through the earth, and that the means of livelihood are always 
ample. I ieplied : They are ample, but to reach them is difficult. If I have not in the 
world a generous patron to assist me or a profession to support me, where shall I find a 
means of livelihood ? 

In an addrestf to the Sdhib Ibn Abb4d (voL L p. 21 2), he says ; 

Let us not blame the (poetic) ideas which you rejected, if they produce no effect 
when brought together. All originality of thought was engrossed by the promptness of 
your genius, and the rarest terms, the most fleeting modes of expression, became fami- 
liar to your mind. Bo, when we aim at originality, we can only find ideas stolen from 
you and repttoted to satiety. 

A piece addressed by him to the vizir, in which he felicitttes him on his 
restoration to health, contains this passage: 

Must every day renew our fears for the cessation of noble deeds 7— nleeds which cause 
all noJ)le hearts to vibrate with sympathy ! Thy body received a 'share of every per- 
fection; how then did sickness fell to its lot? When the soul of the vizir is.affiicted, 
the souls and hearts which hold their life from bis are filled with anguish. By Allah ! 
I shall* never look with pleasure on a beloved face whibt the face of the vizir b ema- 
ciated by sickness. 1 mistake; ll;at extenuation results from his ardent 'soul inciting 
him to noble deeds. Cease then to grieve because that sky b overcast; it will soon 
begin to shed (refre$hing)AoYfeTn, 


By the same: 
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I never enjoyed the plensnreof nxiatence except when nt home, with a book for roy 
companion. Notting is deanTtomathao adeiioetwd 1 desire no other society. Inter- 
coarse with mankind is a degradation and the only one ; avoid the world, and live in 
honour and aufoority. 

By the same: 

Alas 1 what means this separation? why those jonmeyings forth and departnres with- 
onteod? Whenthesedear friends have Ml me, let me die; I shall then have obtained 
my last remaining wish. 

He composed a great quantity of poetry, all in a simple style, and he wrote a 
work entitled oi-^oidto, etc, (mediation between olrMutttnabbi ond hit adversaries), 
in which he displayed great abilities, vast^ learning, and extensive information. 
The Hdkim Abii Abd Allah Ibn al-Bkl states, in his history of the' eminent men 
of Nais&pilr, that he died in that city on the last day of Safar, A. H. 366 (Octo- 
ber, A. D. 976), at tiie age of seventy-six years. The following relation is fur- 
nished by another historian : ** He (tMwjdm) was a man of stricf veracity, and 
“ his conduct as a k^i was most commendable; when he arrived at Nais&pilir 
“ with his brother Muhammad, in the year 337 (A. D. 948-9), he had not 
“.reached the age of puberty. They both took lessons from the different 
“ masters there, and he died, in the post of grand-kUdi, at Rai, A. H. 392 
“ (A. D. 1001-2). His body was transported to Jurj&n and there interred.” 
The statement of the Hdkim is however the roost authentic and the truest. — 
Jnrjdn is the name of a great city in the province of Mazender&n. 


(1) The patriarcbf tl-Khidr iAd Eliif are the proteclori of tratellere; the (int U conitanily journeying 
throughout the earth for that purpose, and the latter throughout the sea. They are the guardians and 
eseorters of the pilgrims on the way to Mekka and back again.-^(See M.Reinaud's Mftnummi arahti, |>er- 
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IBN AL>MARZI7BAN. 

AbA ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abmad Ibn al*Marzuban, the Shafite doctor, waa a na- 
tive of Baghdad. His talents as a jurisconsult and his profound piety ranked 
him as one of the most illustrious (1) among the learned. He studied jurispru- 
dence under AbA ’1-Husain Ibn al-Kattkn (2), and gave lessons in the same sci- 
ence to AbA Hkmid al-IsfaiAini, on the first arrival of the latter at Baghdad. It 
is related that he used to say : I do not know any person who can complain of 
** being wronged by me;” he was a jurisconsult, however, and well knew that 
speaking ill of any person in his absence is a wrong done to him (3). He filled 
the post of professor at Baghdad, and had a peculiar manner of setting forth the 
system of as-Shkfi’s doctrine. He died in the month of Rajah, A. H. 366 (Feb. 
March, A. D. 977 ). — Marzubdn is a Persian word meaning ma$ter (or lord) of 
the frontier ; ffforz signifies frontier (4), and bdn, matter. This was originally a 
title given to those who were next in rank to the king. 


(1) The mtograph has XW ; the other MSS. are wrong. ' 

(S) See hts life, vol. I. page 81. 

(8) I do not understand this observation, unless it signify that he never spoke ill of an>/ person.— I find 
my conjecture confirmed by al-Ylft, who says: X,.^) ^ ail aljju. 

(4) The word mors is the same as the English word marehe$. Jtforfubdn is equivalent to lord of the 
marehot, lord mareXer, or marquis. 


AL-MAWARDI. 

AbA ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Habib, a native of Basra and generally 
known by the surname of al-Mkwardi, was one of the most diaiingiiiah^^ and 
eminent jurisconsults of the Shafite sect. He studied law at Basra under AbA 
’l-K&sim as-Saimari (1), and then at Baghdad under AbA Mmid al4sfarkini. 
The knowledge which he had acijuired, from oral transmission, of the doctrines 
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of liis sect was most extensive (2), and it is impossible to read die Ifdtot (or 
eonqtrdmme), a work composed by him on that subject, without acknowledging 
bis profound learning and perfect acquaintance with tlie whole system of Sbafite 
jurisprudence. The office of k&di in a great number of towns was (tuceesnv^) 
conferred upon him, and he (at length) took up his residence at Bagdad, in 
the darb (3), or street, of az^farftn (4). Abd Bakr aMChaiib, the author 
of the History of Baghdad, gives some traditional information on his au- 
thority and remarks that he held the highest character for veracity. Besides 
the Hdwi, he composed many other works, of which we may mention his Ex- 
planation of the Koran, another treatise (on the tame tubjeet) entitled an-Nuhat 
wa 'l-Oydn (5); - the Adab ad-Dtn vca ‘d-Dunya (i/utruetiom for thi*. world and the 
next) ; the al~Akhdm a»~SuUan%ya (itatuta tuUemica) (6) ; the Kdndn al'Wixdra (organ 4ttl 
nitation and fmctiont of the vizirate); the Sidta tal-Mulk (adnUnittration of the Hate); 
and the Iknda /i 'l-Mazhab (inttilutio satisfaeiens, de doetrind tecta Shafita), which 
last is an abridged treatise. He drew up some other works on the^undamentals 
of jurisprudence and on literature, and he contributed greatly by his labours to 
the general stock of information (7). It is said that, whilst he lived, be did not 
publish any of his works, but put them all up together in a (tafe) place, and that, 
on the approach of death, he said to a person who possessed his confidence : 

The books jn such a place were composed by me, but 1 abstained from pub- 
‘‘ lishing them, because I suspected that, although my intention in writing them 
** was to work in God’s service, that feeling, instead of being pure, was sullied 
“ by baser motives. Therefore, when you peireive me on the point of death 
“ and falling into agony, take my hand in yours, and if 1 press it, you will 
know thereby that none of these works has been accepted from me; in this 
“ case, you must uke them all and throw them by night into the Tigris; but 
“ if I open my hand and close it not, that is the sign of their having been ae- 
“ cepted, and that my hope in the admission of my intention as sitgiere and 
pure has been fulfilled.” — ^*When al-Mawardi’s death drew near,” said that 
person, ** 1 took him by the hand and he opened it without closing it on mine 
whence 1 knew that his labours had been accepted, and 1 then published his 
works." — Towards the beginning of the History of Baghdad, the Khatih has 
“ the following passage : ** Al-Mlwardi told me that he was in Baghdad when 
his brother wrote him these lines from Basra : 

S9 
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‘ 1 havB desired te rieH Baghdad and enjoy die eweetnem of its air (Aaisd), bat 
‘ fide refosed my wish t How then can 1 support my absence from it now, since it pos- 
' sesses sweetness of air (iiowd) and the dearest object of my lore (Aomi) (8) ?’ 

“ Ab4 ’V-Uz Ahmad Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn K&diah rebtes as follows : < Abfr ’i> 

* Husain al-M&wardi repeMcd to me the foUowing lines as having been recited 
“ ‘ to him at Basra by their author, the AdfiA Abfr ’1-Khair of Wi»it : 

* The pen of destiny traces future events ; ’tis therefore all the same to labour or to 
‘ repose. 'Th folly'in yotfto toil for sduistente ; the child in the womb receives its foil 
‘ provision !’ ” 

It is related that, on his return from Baghdad to Basra, al-Mawardi recited 

these words of al-AHbiis Ibn al-Ahnaf ’s : 

« 

I dWek in it fora time with dislike; but when accustomed to it, I ieft it against my 
wiil. It was not that the piece pleased me, but it embittered my life to quit those 1 
loved. I departed from it, though its aspect gave pleasure to my eyes ; but 1 left my heart 
as a hosta^ behind me. 

His reason for reciting these verses was, that he belonged to Basra and had no 
wish to leave it ; wherefore he went to Bagdad against his will : after some 
time, he became reconciled to the place and forgot Basra, so that it gave him 
great pain to quit it. As-SamUni attributes the foregoing lines to Abfr Muham- 
mad al-Muzani, an inhabitant of Transoxiana. Al-Mawardi died at Baghdad on 
Tuesday, tbe 30th of the first Rabi, A. H. 450 (May A. D. 1058), aged eighty- 
six years ; he ‘^was interred the next morning in the cemetery at the Gate of 
Harb. — As-Sam&ni says that MdtvartU means a seller of mdtoard, or rose-wtUer. 


(1) Aht *1-Klliiin Abd al-Wihid Ibn al-HuMin Ibn Muhammad ai-Saimari wai one of the moat eminent 
iroAnu of the Shiite aeet. He atifdled under Abd HAmid al^Marwarrddi and Abd '1-FaiyAd al-Baarf. HaVing 
aoquired a profound acquaintance with the lyitem of Shafite juriipnidenee, he gate leasona which were au^ 
tended by pupUa fh>m all parts of the world. He eompoaed a number of eioellent worha on the doctrines 
of hia sect, and one of them, the /ddA, or $iucidaiion, forma five Tolnmea. Hia other works are the 

an ahrfdged treatiie wrhich wu commented by him In another wdrk entitled the IriAdd. It ia 
hem neoeaiaiy toeemarh that Abd Bakr ai^BaUAwl eompoaed another commeiNary on the JT^dgo, entitled 
also the Jnhid, The predae year of Abd 'K-KAeim aa-Saimari’a death it not known, bnt ad-HahabI says in 
hia IMrtdA oMaldfn that he was still alive and at Bean in A.H. 401 (A.D. 1014-0).-*Sat'fiinrt* ia derived ftom 
SflfNMMMi. Ahoname of a rlmr near Baara. the banka of whlAh are eovered with villagea.— (fob. oa^SAd/:^' 

(1) The original merely says: **He waa Athia to Ahe doeniim.*' 
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(3) Id the prioied Afihic teit, Ibr roi^ 

(4) See Tol. 1. page 373. 

(5) TUt tide may be rendered by jmn ei tt $t oeuii or hpida diein §i 

(6} Tbii ii a moat loannad and perfbetly fyatematie treatlM od tbe poHtiaal and leligioaa orgaalaation of the 
Motlim flate. 

(7) Literally: And tbe pnblie profited by him. 

(8) Literally : Sioee H nnitei in Itaelf tbe two fim oot , one of tbem baring a long final d and the other a 
abort one. 


ABU L-HASAN AL-ASHARI. 

AbA ’l-Hasan Ali al-Ashari drew his descent from Ibn Abi MAsa, one of the 
Prophet’s companions ; he was the son of Ismail Ibn Abi Bishr Ishak Ibn SUiiB Ihn 
Ismail Ibn Abd Allah Ibn MAsa Ibn Bilal Ibn Abi Burda Aamir Ibn Abi MAsa. 
This able dogmatic theologian and defender of the lunmte doctrines was the founder 4dS 
of the sect called the Asharites, and his celebrity is sufTicicntly great to dispense 
us from making a long article on him. The kkdi AbA Bakr al>BakillAni was 
life great champion and supporter of his peculiar doctrines (1). AbA ’l-Hasan 
al-Ashari used to attend, every Friday, the lessons given in the mosque of al- 
MansAr at Baghdad, by the Shalite doctor AbA Ishak al-Marwazi ; and he would 
then take his place amongst the other pupils. He was horn in Basra, A.H. 270 
TA. D. 883-4) ; some say 260 ; and he died at Baghdad between A. H. 330 and 
340 (A. D. 941-952); it is stated however by Ibn al-Hamadkni (2), in his conti- 
nuation of at-Tabari’s History, that al-Ashari died A. H. 330, and another ac- 
count refers his death to the year 324. He was interred between the suburb of 
al-Karkh and the Basra Gate. Mention has been already made of his ancestor 
AbA Burda (page 2 of thU volume ). — “ Ashari means deeeended frm Athar; the 

real name of Ashar was Nabt, thi!' son of Odad Ibn Zaid Ibn Yasl^u^ : he was 
“ sumamed Askar (the hairy) betause he came into the world ivitb hair, on his 
“ body.” Such are tbe words of aS'Samini.-^’ITie hdfu AbA ’l-K48im’‘Ibn AsA- 
kir has written a volume on the merits of al-Ashari.— (3) Abu ’l-Hasan al-Ashiri 
was at first a Motazilite, but he then made a public renunciation of his .belief in 
man’s free-will (adl), and of the opinion that tbe Koran was created^ 'ITiis 
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occurred in the great mosque of Basra, on a Friday; he was sitting in the chair 
from which he taught, when he cried out as loud as he could : They who 
know me, know whom lam; as for those who do not know me, I shall tell 
“ them: I am AH Ihn Ismail al-Ashari, and 1 used to hold that the Koran was 
“ created, that the eyes (of men) shall not see God, and that we ourselves are 
‘‘ the authors of otfr evil deeds (4) ; now, I have returned to the truth ; I re- 
“ nounce these opinions and I take tlie engagement to refute the Motazilites 
“ and exp)8e their infamy and turpitude.” He was strongly inclined to gaiety 
and humour. His works arc the Luma (flathei), the M^jaz (ahridgmerU), the 
Iddh al-Burhdn (duddaUan of the work called the Burhan) ; the Tabiytn (ilhutror 
tmi) treating of the dogmas of religion : the KUdh at-Sharh wa 't-Tafstl (explanation 
and expontionjf being a refutation of the people of falsehood and error (the Mota- 
zUUet). He is also the author of the treatises containing the refutation of 
the Muldhida (impioiu) belonging to the various Motazilite, Rafidite, Jahmite, 
Kharijite, an<^ other heretic sects. He was interred in the Mathrd 'z-Zawdya 
(street of the cells ) ; his sepulchral monument has a mosque at one side and lies 
near a bath : it is situated on the left hand, when going from the bazar to the 
Tigris. Al-Ashari supported himself on the produce of a landed estate which 
his ancestor BiLM Ihn Abi Burda had erected into a wakff for the support of his 
descendants (5); and his daily expense was seventeen dirhims. The foregoing 
observations are taken from the KluAib. Abd Bakr as-Sirafi (6) said: ‘‘The 
“ Motazilites went with their heads up till such time as God produced al-Ashari 
“ to the world. Al-Ashari's works are fifty-five in number. 


(1) The doetrinei of al-Aihari are set forth by as-ShabraiUni ; see page 6S of the printed Arabic test. 

(S) See vol. I. pages 990 and 40S. 

(3) What follows mists no longer in the autograph, but these words in red ink Lnln (MAsaw 

’(-ToftArya) iAdloate sufficiently that the contents of a Oy^deaf, now lost, were to be inserted here. It foi^ 
tunately happens that the whole passage is preserved in two of my manuscripts. 

(4) See Pooock's Spttimtn. page 134, and Dr. Curalon'a SAoArostdnf, page 30. 

(5) By the Moslim law, a man nmy settle lhe,<i«eema of his lands and lenemeDta on bis descendants to the 
last generation. He hat only to convert his property into a tooAf (by aaaking it over to a charitable esu- 
blishment), with the reservation that the annual income is to be applied to that pnipose. On the fhiiare of 
desoendania, the ineome iK^ to the Mtablishment. 

(O^^Qiie IKh of AbO Bakr Mohammad as-SIraH will be found in Ibis work. 
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AUKIYA AL4IARRAS1. 

Abu '1-Hasan Ali Ibu Muhammad Ibn All at-TabaW (a native of TabemUln}, 
and generally known by the appellation of al-Kiya abHarrasi^ was a doctor of the 
sect of as-Shafi. On leaving his native place, he proceeded to Naislpdr and 
studied jurisprudence under the ImSm al-Haramain till he excelled in that sci- 
ence. His countenance was handsome, his voice clear and loud, his style ehv 
gant, and his language agreeable. From Naiskpnr he removed to Raihak, where 
he taught publicly for some time and then went to Irak, where he was appointed 
head-professor at the Nizdmya college of Baghdad. This place he continued to 
hold till his death. In the Stdk, or continuation of the History of NaiskpAr, 
the hdfiz Ahd al-Ghaiir al-Farisi (tee page 170) speaks of him in these terms : 
“ He was one of the Imkm al-Haramain’s principal undei'-tutors (1) ; a second 
“ Abu Hamid, al-Ghazzali ; nay, more profound in learning, more holy in life, 
“ more pleasing in voice, and more agreeable in countenance.” After his arrival 
in Baghdad, al-Kiya al-Harrasi was attached to the service of Majd al-Mulk Bark- 
yaruk, the son of the Seljuk sultan Malak Shah (vol. 1. p. 251), "and was raised 
by his favour to wealth and honour. Under that dynasty, he filled the duties of 
chief kadi. He possessed great information in the science of the Traditions, and 
he used to cite them with success in his discussions and conferences. On this 
.subject, one of his sayings was ; When the horseman of the Traditions gallops 
“ about in the hippodrome of contestation, the heads of analogical deductions 
“ are struck off and given to the winds (2).” The following relation was made 
by the hdfiz Abu ’t-Tahir (3) as-Silafi : ‘‘When I was in Baghdad, in the year 
“ 495, I asked a falwa legal (ynnion, from our master Ahd ’1-Hasan on a point 
“ which 1 had argued with the jurisconsults in the Nizdmya College ; the 
“ question 1 proposed to him was expressed in these terms: ‘ What*does the 
“ imam (whom God may favour!) say of this: a man willed one-third of his 
“ property to the learned and to the jurisconsults; are the writers of the Tia- 
“ ditions included in the legacy or not?’ Untfer this question the thaikh wrote- 
“ as follows : ‘ Hiey are; and why should they not ? has not the Prophet said : 
“ ‘ He who, for the advantage of my people, pretervet forty Traditiom relating 
“ ‘ to their religion, shall be raised tip by God, on the day of the resurrection, as a 
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‘jurueonmlt and a learned man ( 4 ;. — Ai-iiiya’s ojMoion having been asked 
respecting (the legality of eurting) Yazid the son of Moawia, he returned the fol- 
lowing answer: '^He was not one of the Companions, for he was bom in the 
“ days of Omar Ibn al-Khatt&b (5). As for the opinion of the early imims on 
“ this subject, we shall state that Ahmad (Ibn Hanbal) has express^ himself 
twice oh it; oncerbe said that the curse might be implied, and another time 
that it should be openly expressed. Mklik has delivered two similar opi- 
‘‘ nions, and Abd Hanifa also; but I hold one only — that it should be openly 
expressed. And why should it not? Was not Yazid a player at nerd (6), a 
“ hunter with trained leopards, and an inveterate wine-bibber, on which subject 
his poetry is sufficiently known. One of these pieces ran as follows : 

‘ When the wine-cup assembled my companions, and the musician sung to excite the 
‘ joys of love, I bade them take a full share of pleasures and delight, for even the things 
‘ which last the longest must have an end.’ ” 

He continued his answer in the same strain, and wrote on the back of the 
leaf (7) : Had 1 space enough left, I should slack the rein in exposing the 
** infamies of this man. Signed, Ali Ibn Muhammad.” The imam Abu Hkmid 
al-Ghazzkli was once consulted on the same subject, and he gave an opinion altos- 
gether contrary to the foregoing. The questions proposed to him were these : 
“ Should a person who openly cursed Yazid be considered as a reprobate, or 
“ should he be treated with indulgence ? Had Yazid the intention of slaying al- 
Husain, or was it done in self-defence? Is it permitted to say God have mercy 
“ on him when speaking of Yazid, or is it better to suppress the prayer? May 
the nrnfti be rewarded with the divine favour for dis^|||Ung our doubts!” 
His answer was as follows : ‘‘It is absolutely forbidden toi|||^ a Moslim, and 
“ he who curses a Moslim is himself the accursed; the blesskl Ppophet havii^ 
“ said; The Moslim is il|||| a eurser. And how should it be allowable to curse a 
“ Moslim,*^ when it is nfjppermitted to curse the beasts of the field ? The pro- 
'‘ hibition from doing so has been transmitted down to us ; and moreover, the 
‘ dignity of a Moslim is greater than pie dignity of the Kaaba, according to the posi- 
‘ tive declaraUon of the blessed Prophet. Now, it is certain that Yazid was a 
‘ Moslim, but it is not certain that he dew al-Husain, or that he ordered or 
‘ consented to his death ; and as long as these circumstances remain undecided, 
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** it is not allowable to believe tlMt ^ acted so. ^ Besides, it is foriiiddc^ to think 
** ill of a Moslim, since Almighty God has said : Be not rwiy to enkrtaiit 
** vourable opinions (of another), for somt^mes those opmons are a crime (8), and 
** the blessed Prophet has declared that (ke blood, the weaUk, and the reputation 
of the Mos&m are sacred, and of him ntf ill should be thought. Mpreover^ if any 
person assert that Yazid ordered al-Husain’s death or con^ted to it, he gives 
“ thereby an evident proof of his extreme folly; for, were he to endeavour to 
discover the true circumstances of the death of such great men, vizirs, and 
sultans as perished in his owli time— were he to essay to find out who ordered 
“ the deed to be committed, who consented to it, and who disapproved of it, 
“ he would not succeed, — ^not even if the murder were perpetrated in his neigh- 
“ bourhood and in his presence. How theh could he pretend to know Uie par- 
“ ticulars of a similar occurrence which took place in a distant country and in a 
‘‘ by-gone age ? And how can be know the truth (of Yaztd’s eondwA)f now 
“ that nearly four hundred years have elapsed, and that the crime was com- 
“ mitted in a place far remote ? It must be considered also that this event was 
“ taken up by party-spirit, and that (fake) statements respecting it abounded on 
all sides; the true circumstances of it cannot therefore be known; and such 


being the case, it is incumbent on us to think well of every Muslim who can 
“ possibly deserve it. To this wc shall add some observations: suppose that 
“ there he positive proof of one Moslim’s having murdered another, the dwtrinc 
of the ortiiodox jurisconsults (9) is, that the murderer is not an infidel, because 
“ the act itself is not an act of infidelity, but of disobedience (towards God j. 
“ It may also happen that the murderer repent before he dies. And if an infidel 
“ be converted from his infidelity, it is not allowable to curse him ; how much 
“ the less then is it allowable to curse him who repents of having committed 
“ murder ? Besides, how can it be known that the murderer of al-Husain died 
‘ ‘ unrepenting? and He (God) aecepteth the repentance of his creatures (10). . Where- 
‘‘ fore, in as much as it is not lawful to curse a Moslim after his death, he who 
curses him is a reprobate and disobedient to God. Suppose even that it were 
pemui'ted to curse him, the abstaining therefrom v^puld be no crime, aa'ord-. 
<< ing to the unanimous tqunion of the imkros; nay, the man who never omv, 


« 

4i 


during the course of his existence, cursed Satan, vnll^not be ask^ pn^ 
of ju^ineht why he cursed him not. And as for him who <‘ur8cd Satan, he 
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shall be asked his motives for so doing, and how be knew that Satan was re- 
** jected and accursed. TTie accursed are those who are far removed from Al- 
“ mighty God, but who those may be is a mystery, except in the case of such per- 
“ sons as die infidels ; for we know by the divine law that they are accursed. As 
“ for the invoking of the divine mercy on Yazid, it is allowable, nay, acceptable 
“ (in the tight of Ggd), - nay, it is included in these words which we utter in 
“ every prayer: 0 God I pardon the men and the women who believe; for Yazid 
“ was a believer. God knows if my opinion be right. Signed : al-Gbazzali.” — 
Al-Kiya al-Harrasi was bora in the month of ZA ’1-Kaada, A. H. 450 (Dec.-Jan. 
A.D. 1058-9); he died at Baghdad on the aftetuoon of Thursday, the 1st of Mu- 
harram, A. H. 504 (July, A. D. 1110), and was buried in the funeral chapel 
elected over the tomb of the shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi. The shaM Ahu Talib 
az-Zainabi (11) and the kddi 'l-Kuddt AbO ’1-Hasan Ibn ad-Damaghani, who were 
the chiefs of the lianifite sect at that time, attended his funeral notwithstanding 
the coldness which had subsisted between them and him ; one of them stood at 
the head of rite corpse, the other at the foot, and Ibn ad-Damaghani recited 
this appropriate verse : 

The wailings and lamentations of the female mourners are useless! like words 
uttered yestereven, thou existest for us no longer. 

The following verse was then pronounced by az-Zainabi : 

Women are sterile and have produced none like him ; nay, they will never produce 
his equal. 

1 do not know for what reason he received the of al-Kiya which is a 
Persian word signifying a man of rank and infiuenee.if^llflfm hdfiz Ibn Asakir states, 
in his great historical work, that the celebratid poet Abd Ishak Ibrahim al- 
Ghazzi (vol. 1. p. 38 ) passed some time under al-Kiya’s tuition at the NixAmiya 
college, and that he composed the following exj^ppore lines on his death . 

Behold the work of Fate, which ^pareth none and letteth none escape! Mankind has 
no place of refuge from Fate’s decrees. Were exalted station a protection against its 
attacks, no eclipse would ever obscure the brightness of the sun and moon. Ask die 
dastard who lives in apprehension of death, if precaution ever availed against itT 
Islamism weeps the absence of its sun, and sheds floods of tears, compared to which 
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dnnia wooMfee fimnd ^eopiovi. JleiKrid tint l«uaed ^noe who oMd to niwive 
w with an open and anuling ooantmance; with that look of pleainre which, to a 
▼iattor, was Uie best of wdoMMs. Death may tread him under fbot, but his rast 4811 
learning has spread abroad to distant dimes. O thou sdio wert the pillar of the 6ith 1 
may the clouds of heaven shed a copious shower, each morning, on thy tomb. Thou 
hast left ns in afBictioa, and the news of this misfortune has reached all mankind— has 
the news of thehr desolation at length readied thee? Thy instructive lessons gave new 
life to (of-SAd/Y) Ibn Idris, and at (the beauty of) their compolition, iatdligence and 
reflexion stood amased. He who was so fortunate as to note them down, possesses 
now a flambeau of unfeding brightness. Ibe obscurities of jurisprudence, duddated 
by thy words, are like the foreheads of brown horses marked with a white star. Did I 
know thy equal, I should invoke him and exclaim: “The age is impoverished and 
“ requires succour from thy riches (12].” 


(1) The Arabic word U mold; it corresponds in s^me degree to the French ripititiur. The rnuld* 
were chosen by the professor among his most advanced scholars, and their duty was to instruct the junior 
pupils and make them repeat their lesson till they knew it by heart. See M.de Sacy*s Ahd AUaHf, p.4tf9. 

(2) He means to say that a legal opinion formed ftrom analogical deductions must yield to the authority of 
I genuine Tradition. See Introduction to vol. I. page itvi. 

(3) The surname of Ahd *t^Tdhir may be written indifferently with or without the article. 

(4) See Matthew’s Miehkdt. vol. I. p. 6ft. 

(ft) Muhammad gave repeated injunctions that no person should curse or speak ill of his companions. 
See Miehkdtf vol. II. p. 747 et eeq 

<6) A sort of backgammon. See Hyde's Bittoria Nerdiludii in bis treatise de Ludis OHentalibut. 

7) This is not usual in fatwat or in letters. 

(8) Koran, sural 49, verse 12. 

(9) Literally : Of the people of the truth. 

(10) Koran, sural 9, verse 10ft. 

(11) Abh T&Ub al-Husain az-Zainabi, the Haniftle doctor, surnamed Nhr al-Huda {Hg^t of the direction), 
lied A.H. ftl2 (A.D. iiiM],-{Al-Ydf,) 

(12) In this verse I follow the printed test and the later MSS., but the autograph has not 
If this reading be adopted, the sense is: ‘*Our age requires a man like him." 


THE HAFIZ ABU ’L-HASAN AL-MAKDISl. 

Abft THasan Ali, the son of al-Anjab Abft ’1-Maldinin al-Mufaddal Ibn Abi 
I Hasan AU Ibn Abi ’bGhaitb Mufarry Ibn H&tim Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Jaafai- Ibn 

Ibrahtni Ibn al— Hasan al—Lakhmi al-Makdisi (a member of the tribe of l 4 tkhm and 

80 
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^nmg from a famUg beUmgmg to Jerusalm)^ was an eminent doctor of the 
IVKlikite sect, and a hdfiz of the highest reputation for his learning in the Tradi- 
tions and the sciences connected with them. Alexandria was the place of his 
birth and residence. When the hdfiz as-Silafi settled in that city, AbA 1-Hasan 
al-Makdisi became his disciple and profited greatly under his tuition ; such was 
also the case with* our learned master Zaki ad-din Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri 
(vol. /. p. 89), who completed his education under the same hdfiz. Al-Mun- 
diri spoke of his condisciple as a person of great talent and holiness of life; 
he recited to me numerous pieces of verse composed by him, such as those 
which follow : 


1 have now passed my sixtieth year, and must declare that the happiest of my days 
were mixed with affliction. Visitors ask me how 1 am?— Judge what is the state of 
him who has settled in (a tpoi which u always) a field of battle ! 

0 my soul ! hold firm by the doctrines transmitted from the best of prophets, from 
his compftiions and his Tdbis. When thou hast used thy efibrts in propagating his 
religion, thou mayest perhaps be perfumed with the sweet odour of that pious work. 
To-morrow, on the day of reckoning, when the fires of hell shall rage intensely, fear 
lest thou becomest a prisoner there. 

There are three b*s which torment us, bakk [bugs)^ burguth [fleas) ^ and barghash [gnats]; 
the three fiercest species of created beings, and 1 know not which is the worst. 

There was a maid with rosy lips, whose kiss gave new life to him whom she saluted; 
wine mixed with musk seemed to be contained within them. 1 tasted not her lips, but 
I state the ihet on good authority ; 1 learned it from the toothpick which had been with 
herself. 

ltS6 This is now a common idea, having been rendered familiar to us by the verses 
of the ancients and the moderns. It is thus that Bashshar Ibn Burd says in one 
his pieces : 

O thou whose lips are the sweetest in the world ! not that 1 have made the test, but 
the evidence of the toothpicks suffices. 

And al-Abiwardi says in one of his poems : 

Her companions told me that they learned from the toothpick of orM-mod that her 
lips were sw^. 
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The al>]tfak&i was Aepatf-Mkm ( 1 ) at Alexandria, and professed in 
that city at the college whidi bears his name; he tlien removed to Cairo and 
continued, till his death, to fill the place of professor in the SdAi%a college, 
founded by the vizir Safi ’(tdin Abd Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ali, betto' 
known by the surname of Ibn Shukr (2). He was bom at Alexandria on the 
eve of Saturday, the 24th of Zu ’14faada, A.H. 544 (March, A.D. 1150), and he 
died at Cairo on Friday, the first of Shaaban, A.H. 61 1 (December, A.D. 1214). 
— His father al-K^i ’1-Anjab (the mott noble kddi) Abd ’l-Makirim al-Mu- 
faddal died in the month of Rajab, A. H. I>84 (Aiig.-Sept. A.D. 1188); he was 
born A. H. 503 (A.D. 1100-10). — Makditi means belortging to Bait al-Makdit (the 
Home of the Holy Place, or Jermalem) 


(I) Sec page 188 of this volume, note < 2^. 
<2^ See vul. I. page 196, note (16 1 . 


SAIF AD-DIN AL-AAMIDl. 

Abd ’l-IIasan Ali Ibn Abi Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Salim alh-Tlialabi t member 
of the tribe of ThAlaba and i surnanied Saif ad-din strord of the faUh) al-Aamidi, 
was a dogmatic theologian. On commencing his studies, he went down to Bagh- 
dad, and as he belonged to the sect of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, he put himself under 
the tuition of the Hanbalite doctor Ibn al-Manni Abd 1-Fath Nasr Ibn Fityan ; 
hut, after some time, he passed over to the sect of as- Shaft and attended the 
lessons of the shaikh Abd l-Kasim Ibn Fadlin (1), under whose direction lie 
studied controversy and rose to distinction by his acquirements in that^scicnce. 
Having committed to memory the Tartka, or system of controversy, composed 
by the Sharif (2) and the Zawdid, or appendix to the controversial treatise of 
Asaad al-Mihani (3) (tee vol. /. p. 189), he passed into Syria and studied the inteb. 
lectual sciences with such success, that he was pronounced to be the most 
learned person of the age in these branches of knowledge. He then removed to 
Egypt and occupied the post of under-tutor in the college situated in the leaser 
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Kar&fa cemetery, near the tomb of the imim aa-Shafi. He then became pro- 
fessor in the mosque at Cairo, called airJdmi as-Zdfiri, and his increased repu- 
tation attracted numerous pupils. The successful results of his tuition excited 
at length the jealousy of some native jurisconsults, who formed a party against 
him, and accused him of heterodoxy, laxity of moral principle, atheism, and 
attachment to the doctrines of the (anctmt Greek) philosophers and sages. They 
then drew up a complaint in which they denounced him guilty of these crimes, 
and affixed to it their signatures with the declaration that he deserved the punish- 
ment of death. I have been informed by one of those doctors, who was a man of 
intelligence and instruction, that, on remarking the excessive animosity by 
which the cabal was actuated, he inscribed the following verse with his signa- 
ture on the document, when it was' brought to him that he might insert in it 
a declaration similar to that of the others : 

“ They envied the man because they could not equal him in merit; such are his foes 
“ and accbsers.” 

When Saif ad-din perceived his enemies combined against him and discovered 
W7 their projects, he withdrew secretly from the country and proceeded to Syria. 
He then settled in the city of Hamat and composed a number of instructive 
works on dogmatic theology, the fundamentals of jurisprudence, logic, philoso- 
phy, and controversy. Of these we shall indicate the Abkdr ol-AfMr (original 
idea$) on scholastic theology ; an abridgment of the same, entitled Mandih al- 
Kardih (borrotcingt from natural gemu$) ; the Rumdz al-Ktmdz (indicatiom of hidden 
treamret) ; the Dakdik dh-Hakdik (tuhtilia veritMum) ; the Luhdb al-Albdb (core of 
the heart!) ; the Muntiha a»-Sdi (remUs of inquiry), being a treatise on the funda- 
mentals (of faith and juriiprudence). He composed also a system of contro- 
versy (4), an abridgment of the same, and a commentary on the Sharif t Jadl, 
or treatise on dialectics. The number of his works amounted to about twenty. 
Having removed to Damascus, he obtained the professorship in tbe Aziziya col- 
lege, but after a lapse of some time he was deprived of his place, on account of 
some suspicions which had beeh cast upon 4iim. From that period till his 
death, he remained unoccupied and confined himself to his house. He died on 
the 3rd of Safar, A. H. 631 (November, A. D. 1233), and was buried at the 
foot of Mount KUsiydn. His birth took place A. H. 551 (A. D. 1156). 
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Aan^ means belonging to Aamidt a large city in DiAr Bakr, near the country of 
■Rum (^iM Minor ), — Abi ’I-Fath Nasr Ibn FityAn Ibn abManni was a doctor of 
the law and a traditionist. He instructed numerous disciples. Bom A. H. 
501 (A. D. H07-8); died, 5th KamadAn, 583 (November, A. D. 1187). 


(1) Ahtt 'l-KAsim Yabya Ibn AJi Ibn al-FadI Ibn Hibat Allab, sumamad Ibn FadUn and Jamil ad-dIn 
(beatify ofreUgiim)t was a learned doctor of tbe sect of as-SbIfl. He studied jurisprudence at Baghdad, bis 
native place, under Abb Mansbr ar-Ratils, and at Naisipbr under All Ibn Mubammad Ibn Yabya, a disciple 
of al-ObaiilU. He professed at Baghdad, and was considered as one of the first masters in tbe science of juris- 
prudence, dogmatic theology, controversy, and dialectics. Born A.H. 515 (A.D. 1121-2); died in tbe month 
of Sbaabln, A.H. 595 (June, A.D. 1190.)— (Tab. ai-Shdf.) 

(2) This Tarlla is designated farther on as tbe /ad/; it seems to have been a treatise on points of law con- 
troverted between the orthodoi sects. Tbe author, who is here denominated tbe Sharif , is unknown to me. 
and has not been noticed by Hajji Khalifa. The whole passage of Ibn Kballikin has been repeated, without 
any observation, in the Tabakdt at-Shdpyin and by al-Ylfl in his Annals. 

(3) Read in the printed text, not 

(4) By syafam of eontroverty is meant a general view of all the points on which the grthodox sects dis- 
agree; with the arguments in favour of the opinions held by the sect to which the author belongs. 


Al^KISAl. 

Abu ’I'Hasan Ali Ibn Hamza Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Bahmau Ibn FairAz, Hur- 
named al-KisAi, a mawla to the tribe of Asad and a native of Kufa, was one (»f 
the seven readert of the Koran. In grammar, philnjogy, and the koianic readr 
ingt he displayed abilities of tbe highest order, but in poetry his skill was so 
inferior that it was currently said : “ Amongst all the learned in grammar, 
“ there is not one who knows less of poetry than al-KisAi.” He wat^, tutor to 
al'Amin the son of HarAn ar>Rashid and instructed him in the belles-lettres. 
Having neither wife nor slave-girl, he addressed some verses to ar-Rashid, com- 
plaining of his celibacy (1 ), and that khalif oflrdered him a present of ten thou- 
sand pieces of silver, a beautiful slave-girl with all her attire, a eunuch, and a 
horse completely harnessed. Being one day in company witli Muhammad Ibn 
al-Hasan, the Hanifite jurisconsult, at an assembly held by ar-Rashld, he re- 
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marked that a peraon versed in one science could find his way in all the others, 
on whidi Muhammad said to him : *'What is then your opinion of a man who, 
“ in making the satisfactory prostrations which some neglect or irregularity 
“ in the prescribed prayers rendered necessary, again commits an irregularity ? 
“ must he renew his prostrations ?” To this he replied in the negative (2), and 
gave for reason that a noun which has already assumed the diminutive form 
earinot tje diminished again. — ^It is thus that I found this anecdote related in a 
number of places, but the Khattb says, in his History of Baghdad, that the con- 
versation took place between Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan and al-Farra (3'i, who 
4tS8 were sisters’ sons.) — ^Muhammad then asked him if the sentence of divorce joined 
to the condition of possession was valid ? Al-Kisai answered that it was not, and 
gave for reason that the torrent does riot precede the rain (U). He had some con- 
h'rences and discussions with Sibawaih and Abu Muhammad al-Yazidi, of which 
w«< shall take further notice in the lives of these two grammarians: The 
t raditional knowledge handed down by al-Kisai was received by him from Ahii 
Bakr Ibn Aiyash (voU I. p. 553), Hamza az-Zaiyat (voJ. I. p. 478), Ibn Oyaina 
'iini. I. p. 578 i, and others ; among the persons who transmitted the information 
furnished hy al-Kisai were al-Farra and Abu Obaid al-Kasim Ihn Sallam. 
Al-Kisai died A. H. 189 (A. D. 804-5) at Rai, to which city he had accompa- 
nied Harun ar-Rashid. As-Samani observes that the death of Muhammad Ihn 
al-Hasan occurred on the same day and at the same place, but Ibn al-Jauzi re- 
marks, in his ShuzAr al-OkM, that he {the latter) died at Zanbawaih, a village in 
the canton of Rai. As-Samani states again that al-Kisai died at Tijis in A. H. 182 
(A. D. 798-9), or 183. God knows best the truth! It is related that ar-Rashid 
said on this occasion: “ The sciences of jurisprudence and grammar have been 
“ interred at Rai.” — Kisdi means a wearer of a kisd or cloak: he received this 
name because, on his arrival at Kufa, he went muflled up in a cloak to Hamza 
Ihn Habib az-Zaiyat, who (being then engaged in giving Imons to his pupils) asked 
which of them wished to read? To this one of^i4bem replied: “He with 
“ the cloak fal-Kisdi}." Others state that he was so called because he had used 
a cloak instead of an ihrdm when ^rforming the pilgrimage. 


(1) Ibn Khalllktn gives the verses, but they cannot be translated. They rorm an enigma the word of 
whkh designates the attribute of Priapus. 
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(2) Tliis is conforBuble to the kur which nyai: sS 

(3) The lives of the grammarian Ah(i ZakariyA Yahya al-Farri and of the jurisconsult Muhammad Ihn 
al-Hasan will be found iu this work. 

(4) The sentence of divorce Joined to the condition of possession (fdilk at-tatdk balmith) is when a man 

says to a woman who is not his wife: If I marry tkss, tkoy art divorced, or when he says: Every ironuio 
whom / may marry is divorced. The Haiiiflle doctors admit the validity of the divorce in this case, and 
consider it as immediately effected by the act of marriage. The Shafites deny iJl validity Al-Kisai deiiit»d 
it also on the principle that the torrent does not precede the rain, or, in other words, that the consequence 
cannot precede the antecedent. The eipression he makes use of was proverbial among the Arihs of the desert, 
and well known also to every philologer and grammarian. U is to be found in Freyiag's Moidani, vol. 1. 
page 613. under another form, namely, precaistf pluvia fjus torrentem ejus 

The milk or possession is elfecied by the act of marriage married man is 

the mdlik or possessor. The persons who take an interest in this question will And the requisite information 
in D*Ohs8on*s Tableau g^niral de Vempire othoman, tom V. p. 208, and Hamiltoirs itiddyn, vol. 1. The 
following eitracts from oorks of high authority are relative to this question ; but as their technicality renders 
a literal translation eitremoly difAcull, 1 prefer giving them in the original language. 

lit 

Ja* isyJt iyull ^1 AsUtoi ^ 

j\ lOU ^UJI ^ at 

♦ -iXU' J' ji 

— ^Fttfotta Alemgiri, vol. 1. p. 586.) ^ 

^ i^.LI ^1 Jy 

sj\ Jj»j js^ ^ ^ 

^{al^MUdn as-Shdrdniya, MS. No. 869, fol.194.) 


AD-DARAKUTNI. 

Aba ’Mlasan Air Ibn Omar Urn Abitiad Ibn Mabdi, a hdfis of great leamiog 
and oeldriity, and a jurisconsult of tbe sect of as.Sbftii, was a native of Baghdad. 
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He acquired his 'knowledge of the law from Abd Said al-Istakhri the Sbafite 
doctor (vol. 1. p. 374) ; but tliis statement is contradicted by some, who pretend 
that one of AbA Said’s disciples was his master in that science. He learned the 
reading of the Koran, by audition and rep^itim (1), under Muhammad Ibn al- 
Hasan an-NakkSsh, Ali Ibn Said al-Kazzaz, Muhammad Ibn al-Husain at-Tabari, 
and other eminent teachers of the same period. When a mere boy, he began 
to learn Traditions from Abu Bakr Ibn Mujahid (vol. I. p. 27), and having at 
length come to be considered as the sole imam (or first master) of the age in 
that science, none of his contemporaries ever disputed his title. Towards the 
end of his life, he commenced teaching the koran readings at Baghdad. He 
was well informed on the points wherein the doctors of the different sects dis- 
agree, and he knew by heart many hf the diwdm, or collected poetical works, 
of the desert Arabs. As one of these ditedns consisted of the poems composed 
by as-Saiyid al-Himyari (2), he was held by some for a follower of the Shiite 
doctrines. Traditional information was given on his authority by Abu Noaim 
(r. I. p. 74) the author of the Hilyat alrAwUd, and by many other persons. In the 
year .‘17(5 (A.D. 086-7) he gave evidence as a witness before the kadi Ibn Maruf 
(vol. /. p. 379), an act of which he afterwards repented, “ because,” said he, 
“ (he statements which I furnished relative to the blessed Prophet were ad- 
“ mitted on iny own authority as exact, whereas my declaration .in a court of 
“ justice is not receivable unless corroborated by that of another person (3).” 
Amongst the works composed by him are a Sunan, or collection of Traditions, 
and a Mukhtalif wa Mdtalif (A). He was induced to leave Baghdad and travel to 
Efjypt by the intelligence which be received that Abd ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn Hinzaba 
(vol. I. p. 319), the vizir of Kafur, had the intention of composing a Musnad(5). 
As he wished to assist in that work, he undertook the journey and remaned with 
the vizir for some time, during which he received from him marks of the 
highest honour, with a liberal subvention for his expenses, and an abundance 
of presents. He thus, by the favour of Ibn Hinzabai became possessor of a large 
fortune, and he remained with him till the completion of the work. During 
that period, he and the hdfiz Alxf al-Ghani Ihn Said (vol. II. p. 169) contributed 
their joint efforts to the task of extracting (the materials of) the Musnad ( from 
various sources) and writing them out. ' Ahd al-Ghani used to say ; “ The per- 
“ sons who discoursed the best of all on the Traditions of the Prophet were 
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“ three in number; Ali Ibn al-MAiini(6) in his age, MAsalbn H3irAn(7) in 
“his, and ad-Dkakutni in ours.”— One of ad-DIirakutm’s pupils having 4« 
asked him if he ever saw a person equal to himself (tn learning), he returned no 
direct answer, but merely observed that God had said : Juti^y not younelve, (8). 
The other insisted notwithstanding, and ad-D&rakutni at length replied : “ If 
“ you mean in a single science, I have seen (pmom) more able than myself ; 

“ but if you mean in all the branches of knowledge which 1 possess, why then 
“ I never met my equal.” He was versed in a great variety of sciences, and 
was a master of the highest rank in those connected with the Koran. His birth 
took place in the month of Zu ’UKaada, 30G (April, A. D. 919), and his death 
occurred at Baghdad on Wednesday the 8th (some say the 2nd) of ZA ’1-Kaada, 

A. H. 385 (December, A. D. 995). Some pface his death in the month of Zd ’1- 
Hijja. The funeral service was said over him by Ahfi Hamid al-lsfar&ini (vol. I. 
p. 53), and he was buried in the cemetery at the Convent Gate (Mb ad-Dair), 
near the tomb/>f Mardf al-Karkhi (9). — Ddrakutni means belonging to Ddrnl- 
Kntn (cottonrhwm), an extensive quarter of Baghdad. 


(1) See the obseryalions in vol.l. p.675, note to p.568 

(2) 1 am indebted to M.Caussiu de Perceval for the following note on as-Saiyid aMlimyari: 

Esseyid al-Hiifiyari, dont Ic pr^nom dtait Abou HAchim ct le vf^rilable nom liimall, iftait fill de Moham- 
med fils de Ydzyd fiU de Rabia, etc. Son grand>pere Yi^zyd avait compost des satires centre ZyAd (Ibn 
Abihii et ses fils, et fut pour cela jetd en prison et tourmenlA par Obaydaliah Ills de ZyAd. Les trois poCtes 
arabesqui out fait le plus de vers sont Bi^chAr, Abou 'l Atahiyya et Esseyid; persoiiue n'a ^u recueillir toutes 
Icurs poi^ies. Quant a Eseyid, ses vers sont toinb^s dans roubli, malgrl^ Icur nombre et leur mdritr, parce- 
qu*ils sont remplis d’attaques contre les compagnons du Propb6te, centre Abou Beer, Onior, Othman, et centre 
Ayccha et autres dpouses de Mahomet. Les pm et mAre d'Esseyid dtaiont de la secte hArdtique des Sbadhi t , 
lui il dtait de la secte chiite des JYeVsfdnt (Cette secte, suivant Ibn Kbaldoun, iirait son nom de 

son fondateur EeUidn.) 11 admettait I’imAmat de Mohammad Ibn al-llaiiefiya [hit lifO» ffivwn byttmEhalti- 
kdn) et professait fopinion du retour c'esl-A-dire qu’il croyait que Mohammed Ibn el-Hane* 

^ fiya n’Atait point mort et qu*il reviendrait un jour. Esseyid a fait beaucoup de poAsies en ThonneurWies nache> 
mites, partieuiierement des Alides, et contre leurs adversaires. Lorsque les Omeyyades furent renversAs, il 
compUmenta Abou ’l-AbbAs SeflTAh, qui, pour le rccompenser de ses vers, lui dit de demaoder ce qu'il vou- 
drait. Esseyid demands pour So«|leymAn fils de Habib le gouvcrncment d'cl-AbwAz, qui lui fut accordif. I.e 
cadi de Basra, SewwAr fils d’Abda]lah,|ayant un jour refusA d’admettre son tAmoignage en justice, Esseyid lui 
Acrivit une lettre oh il le baffouait et alia ensuite rAciter au caUfe Mansour une satire vinilente centre ce 
magistrat; eelui-ei viol a Pinstant se plaindre. Mansour lui dit en riant: **A’c sais*tu pas qu’Eyas fils de 
“ MoAwia rec'^t Ic tAmoignage de Farazdak ; pourquoi blesser on homme qui a une langue comme cellc 
“ d*Esscyid?** EnsuHe le ealife ordonna a Esseyid dc faire sa pals avec le cadi. Mals riolmltlA du polte et 
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du juge continiMy et Hi dierehaieot ii le niiiw r^iproqneftieDt. Esieyid ayint dU un jw au dilife que 
SewwAr Toolait luborner dei tdmoifii pour le coDdamner eomme coupable de vol, Blaufour fit renir le cadi 

et lui dit: Je t*dte k FiSgard d'Eiaeyid tea fonctions de juge/' Eiseyid mourut a WAiit» les uni diaent aous 
le r^oe de Bfanaonr, d'autrea aoua celui de Haroun —(According to Ab6 'I Mahlain, in bia tbia poet 

died A.H. 171 (A. D. 797^)0 

(3) In all civil and criminal cauaea, generally apeaking, the evidence of two witneaaea U requiaite to cala- 
hliah the proof of a fact. 'In civil mattera, witneaaea may, if they like, withhold their evidence. 

(4) Thia ia a treatiae on auch traditionlata aa might be confounded with othera from the aimilarity of their 
names. 

(3) See vol. 1. page 323, note (7). 

(6) Abfi ’1-Haaan All Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Jaafar Ibn Najlh Ibn al-MadIni, a mawla to the tribe of Saad, 

a hdfix of the highest eminence, and one of the great imiros of lalamiam, was a native of Baara. His ac- 
quirements in the Traditions were moat eitensive, and he displayed great penetration in appreciating their 
authenticity and the eredihillty of the persons by whom they had been transmitted down Jj JuuJ! ^ ^ 

He composed nearly two hundred works on the subject, and hia authority was cited by al- 
Bukhllri, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Abh DAwfid, an-NisAi, Ibn MAja, at-TermedI, and others. His conduct and 
demeanour were modelled on that of the early Moslims, and his actions, words, dress, manner of sitting, and 
general behaviour were noted down, by the learned doctors of that time, as worthy of imitation. He received 
his traditional knowledge from his own father, who was also a celebrated traditionist, and from HammAd Ibn 
Zaid, SofyAn Ibn Oyalna, Hushaim. and others. Al-BukhAri said of him: **I was never sensible of my Uife- 
** riority but in the presence of Ali Ibn a1-Madtni;** and Ibn Oyaina declared that were it not on Ibn al-Ma- 
dtni's account, he would never have given lessons vJUmJLxU, He was born A. H. 161 (A. D. 777-8K and 
he died in the month of Z6 '1-Kaada, A. H. 234 (May-June, A. H. 849). —(Opdn at^Tawdrlkh. An^Nujdm az^ 
Zdhira. Tabakdt al--Fokahd, Abd *l-FedA’s Annals; and Reiske's note.) 

(7) The hdUx Abd ImrAn Mdsa Ibn HArdn was a native of Baghdad. He bore the repqtation of being the 
first imAm of the age in the science of Traditions. He died A. H. 294 'A. D. 906-7).— (Al-YAft.) 

(8) Koran, sural 63, verse 33. 

(9) The life of Ij^Ardf is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 


AR-RUMMANI. 

AbA ’i-llasan AU Ibn Isa Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah ar^Rummani was a cele- 
brated and learned tmdm in the sciences of grammar and scholastic theology. 
He is also the author of an interpretation of the Kofan. His masters in general 
literature were AbA Bakr Ibn Duraid and AbA Bakr (Muhammad) Ibn as-Sarraj ; 
and some of the information which he acquired was transmitted down from him 
by AbA ’Mlisim (MuhfjfgHMd) at-TanAkhi (I), AbA Muhammad al-Jauhari, uid 
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others. He was bom at Baghdad, A. H. 296 (A. D. 908>9), and he died on the 
eve of Sunday, the 11th of the first JundKla, A. H. 384 (June, A. D. 994); 
according to another statement, he died A. H. 382. His family belonged to Sarr- 
man-raa. — Aummdm may here possibly signify a teller of Rummdn or pomegra- 
natet, but it may also serve to designate a native of AVur ar-Bwintndn, a well- 
known castle at Wasit. A great number of persons have received tliis surname 
for one or the other reason, but which of these it was that procured it for Ahu 
'1-Hasan is not specified by as-Samani. 


(1; The lives of the three persons just mentioned are given by Ibn KhallikAii. 


ABU I^IIASAN AL-IIAUFI. 

Al)u ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Said Ibn Yusuf al-Haufi was a learned 
grammarian and an able expositor of the Koran, on which last subject he left 
an excellent work. He directed the studies of numerous pupils with great suc- 
cess, and 1 have remarked, in many books on philological subjects, certificates 
in his own handwriting to prove that the possessors of these books had read 
them under his tuition ; in this he followed the general custom of teachers. He 
died on Saturday morning, the Isl of ZA ’1-Hijja, A. H. 430 (Aug. A.D. 1039). 
Relative to Haufg from which the surname of Haufi is derived, as-Samini says : 
I imagined that it was a village in Eg)'pt, till I saw in al-Bukhari s historical 
w’ork that it is situated in Oman. Abu M-Hasan al-Haufi drtnv his origin from 
this place: lie possessed a greaH^rtion of the works composed by AbA Jaafar 
“ an-Nahhas (vol. I. p. 81).” On this I must observe that Hauf is njt, as he 
supposes, a village in Eg^^pt, but a well-known tract of country in the province 
of Sharkiya, the capital of which is Bilbais : they give the name of Hauf to all the 
Btf, or cultivated part (1), of that country, but I do not know of any village 
there so called. AbA ’l-Hasan lielonged to the Hauf in Egypt.— The preceding 
article bad been finished some time when I met with a notice containing the parti- 
culars of al-Haufi’s life. Fmm this it appears that he belonged to a village called 
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8h<dM7a ^a>Nakhla (2), in Ae province of Sharikiya; he then wait to OU Cairo 
)0(lft(r), where he studied under Abd Bakr akAdfuwi, and met whh a number 
of iearned Mag^ribins, from whom he derived considerable informatkin ; he then 
commenced as a professor of grammar, and composed a large work on that sci- 
ence, and another, in ten volumes, containing the grammatical analysis of the 
Koran. A great number of his treatises are still studied. 


(1) The difRculty of reconciling the accounts^ given by Arabic geographer®, of the Bauf and the Bif was 
flrit pointed out by M. de Sacy in hU A bdrAllatif. M. Quatremire has some observations on the subject in his 
R 9 cherohe$ luf VEgypUt p 179 at teq. The solution of the difficulty is due to M. Beinaud. See his 
translation of Abfi *I-FedA’s Geography, page 141, note. 

(2) In the place of the autograph has a word which may be read or 


AL-AKHFASH AL-ASGHAR. 

Abd ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Sulaiman Ibn ai-Fadl, better known by the appellation 
of al-Akhfash al-Asghar (al-Akhfash the lets), was a learned grammaiian. The 
information which he communicated to his pupils was given by him on the au- 
thority of al-Mubarrad, ThMab, and other great masters; his own authority was 
cited by al-MarzubSmi, Abd ’1-Faraj al-Moafa al-Jariii (1 ), and otliers. His cha- 
racter as a trustworthy transmitter of traditional knowledge is well established. 
He must not be confounded with al-Akhfash al-Akbai*, or with al-Akhfash al- 
Ausat (vol. I. p. 572): al-Akhfash al-Akbaif. whose real names were Abu ’1- 
Khattal^Abd al-Hamid Ibn Abd al-Majid, was a native of Hajar and a matola to 
one of the tribes inhabiting that region. He was a grammarian, a philologer, 
and a transnutter of expressions peculiar to the Arabs of the desert, some of 
which were made known, for the first lime, by himself. Sibawaili, Abd Obaida, 
and other eminent scholars of the same period, received a portion of their 
information from him. As I was unable to discover the date of his death, I 
could not devote a special article to him in this work (2). As for al-Akhfash 
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al>Ausat) 1:711086 name was Said Ibn Masada, and who had been a pupil of Siba- 
waih, he has been already noticed (<mU L p. 572).— Al-Akhfash al-Asghar and 
the poet Ibn ar-RAmi were at enmity with each other, and as the latter was very 
superstitious, al-Akhfash used to go to his door, early in the morning, and pro- 
nounce words of. ill omen : this prevented Ibn ar Rumi from stirring out during 
that day. Being provoked at length by this annoyance, the poet attacked his 
enemy in a number of satires, which are still extant in the collection of his 
works ; but al-Akhfash got them off by heart and cited tliem with approbation 
in his lessons ; testifying at the same time how proud he was of tlie honour dom 
to him by Ibn ar-Rumi in satirizing him. When this came to the ears of the 
poet, he discontinued his attacks. “ The stock of poetry,” says al-Marzuhani, 
which al-Akhfash knew by heart and taught with the authorisation of his 
“ preceptors, was very limited; this was also the case with his grammatical 
“ information. He never drew up a single work, nor pronounced a line of 
“ poetry composed by himself; and when questioned on a point,of grammar, 
he would lose patience and dismiss the applicant with an abrupt refusal.” He 
died suddenly at Baghdad, in the month of Zd ’1-Kaada, A. H. 315 (Dec.-.1aii. 
A. D. 927-8) ; others say, in the month of Shaahan of that year, or in the year 
.316. He was interred in the cemetery at the bridge of Baradan. In the year 
287 (A. D. 9 OO) he visited Egypt, and in 306 (A. D. 918-9) he proceeded from 
that country to Aleppo. — Akhfath means having little eye$ and a bad fight . — 
Baraddn is the name of a village in the dependencies of Baghdad ; it has pro- 
duced a number of learned men and other remarkable persons.— “ This al- 
“ Akhfash,” says Ahu ’1-Hasan Thahit Ihn Sinan (vol. /. p. 289), “ used to pay 
“ assiduous court to Ahu Ali Ihn Mukla (.3), by whom he was treated with 
great attention and kindness. He one day complained to him of the extremt* 
“ indigence to which he was reduced, and requested him to acquaint the vizir 
“ Ahu ’l-Hasan AU Ihn Isa with his situation, and pray him to in^ribe his 
“ name on the list of literary men who received pensions. Ahd Ali spoke to 
‘‘ the vizir on the subject, informing him that al-Akhfash was in very reduced 
‘‘ circumstances and had hardly any means of existence ; for which reason he 
‘ ‘ begged of him to settle a pension on him as on the other literary men of the 
“ time. To this the vizir gave a positive refusal expressed in the nidest man- 
“ ner, and that in the presence of a large company. Abii Ali felt so highly 
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** c^nded at the vizir’s conduct that he retired from the assembly and went 
“ home, repenting of having asked any thing from him. As for al-Akhfash, 
“ he remained in his former state and became quite dispiriled. His mi8ei*y at 
“ length reached to such a pitch, that be was obliged by hunger to eat raw Iwet- 
“ roots. It is said that he died suddenly of a spasm of the heart.” 


>i) The lives of these two persons are given by Ibn Khallik&n, 

(2) See the author’s observations in the preface, vol. I. p. 3. 

(3) The life of Ibn Mukla is given by Ibn KballikAn. 


AL- WAHID! . 

lOI Aiiil ’1-Hasnn All Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Aii Ibn Mattiiya al-Wahidi 
ui-Mattdwi, the author of the celebrated commentaries (on the Koran)^ was the 
first master of his time in the sciences of grammar and koranic exegesis. The 
divine grace which attended him is manifest in bis works ; they were universally 
considered as excellent, and were frequently cited by professors in their lessons. 
Three of them, the BasU (in cartmo), the W<utt (medium), and the Wajtz (com- 
pendium), are on the interpretation of the Koran, and theii" titles have been 
adopted by Abd Himid al-Ghazzali for three of his own works. He composed 
also a treatise on the motives for which the different portions of the Koran were 
i-cvealed; a work called the Takhbtr (indication) (i), containing an explanation of 
I he (ninety-nine) excellent names given to God; a full commentary on the poems 
of al-Mutanabbi, surpassing in excellence all t&e numerous works on the same 
subject, and containing many curious observations : it is thus that after explain- 
ing the following verse : 

When noble deeds, swords, spears, the daughters of Auwig — all are assembled to- 
gether,— 

He adds : Amcaj was a stallion of noble race, belonging to the tribe of Hilal 
** Ibn Aamir. The owner was once asked what was the greatest d^ree of speed 
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“ which he ever remarked in him) and he I'eplied ; ‘ I was riding him and lost 
“ ‘ my way in the desert, but, seeing a flock of kalat (2) going in quest of 
“ ‘ water, I followed them with a tight rein, and we all arrived at the spring in 
“ ‘ a single heat.’ This was a most extraordinary thing, for fcotos are very swift 
“ of flight, and when they make towards a watering-place, tlieir speed is much 
“ greater than ordinary. This, however, was not sulTicieiR for tlie Arab in his 
“ description, and he added that he kept in his horse with a tight rein; ha«i 
“ he not done so, he would have oulstripiMKl the kolas; wliichis a fine specimen 
“ of amplification. The horse was named Auwaj (the twisted) for this reason : 
“ when he was a foal, a hostile troop came down to atUick the tribe, on which 
“ they took to flight, and as the little animal had not sufficient strength to kw p 
“ up with them, they put him into a sack and carried him off. His back got a 
“ twist Dbm this treatment, and he was therefore called Auivaj." — The vci-sc 
just cited is taken from the poem in which the author laments the death of Falik 
al-Majnuu (3).— Al-Wahidi was a pupil of ath-Thalabi, the author of the ( clc- 
brated commentary on the Koran (vol. /. p. 60); he learned from him the sci- 
ence of koranic interpretation, and ended by surpassing him. He died of a 
lingering disease in the month of the latter .Iiimada, A. II. 468 (Jan.-Feh. A. l>. 
1076), at Naisapur.— ifaMdtot means descended from Mattdya. — I do not know 
the origin of the relative adjective Wdhidi, neither does as-Samani mention it. 

I have since discovered that Abu Ahmad al-Askari (vol. 7. p> 382) derives it 
from al-Wdhid, the name of a jwrson who was the son of ad-Din Ihn Mahra f-'t . 

ft) In the autograph thi» title is written Tahblr {emMliihmcnt). 

l2 See page 146 of this volume, note (3). 

(3) His life is given by Ihn Khallikin. and the poem will be found in M. Crangeret dc l^grange . AM..- 

‘“’[S) ThlTMahra may perhaps be the son of Kudta. noticed by Ihn Kuiaiba. Eiehhom's Konum«,ln nut. 
At. tab XI 
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IBN MAKULA. 

TJie emir Abu Nasr AH, surnamed Saad alrMulk {the good fortune of the Ung- 
dom), and generally known by the name of Ibn MSkula, was the son of Hibat 

Allah Ibn AH Ibn Jaafar Ibn Allakan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Dulaf Ibn Abi Dulaf 

( 

al-Kasim Ibn Isa al-Ijli : the remainder of the genealogy is given in the life of his 
ancestor Abu Dulaf al-Kasim. His family belonged to Jarbazakan, a place near 
Ispahan, and his father Abu ’1-Kasim Hibat Allah was vizir to the imam (khalif) 
al-Kaim biamr Illah. His paternal uncle Abu Alxl Allah al-Hasan Ibn AH, who 
filled the place of kadi at Baghdad, had learned a great quantity of Traditions ; 
he composed also some instructive works, after studying under the most eminent 
masters in Irak, Khorasan, Syria, and other countries. — Abu Nasr (Ibn Maklila), 
a man celebrated for liis talents and leaniing, was sedulously and success- 
iully devoted to the research of such proper names, as were uncertain in their 
meaning and< derivation (1). — The Khatib Abu Bakr, author of the History of 
Baghdad, had taken the Mukhtalif v;a MUtalif of ad-Darakutni (see page 240), and 
luu the Mushtabih an-Nisba of the hdfiz Abd al-Ghani (vol. II. p. 169) and combined 
them together, with some additions of his own; forming thus a new work to 
which he gave the title of al-Mutanif Takmila tal-Mukhtalif (the recommenced, 
being the completion of the Mukhtalif). The emir Abd Nasr augmented this Tak- 
mila with the names which he had discovered, and made it into a new work 
under the title of al-Ikmdl (the completion). This last is extremely useful for 
fixing the orthography and pronunciation of pioper names, and clearing up 
the uncertainties which may subsist on these points : it is tlie standard autho- 
rity of the persons engaged in this study and of the traditionists, in as much 
as it surpasses all similar productions by its intrinsic excellence. A sup- 
plement, composed with no inferior talent, was added to it afterwards by Ibn 
Nukla, (» traditionist) whose life shall be given in this work. The talent dis- 
played by the emir Ibn Makdla in his Ikmdl is quite sufficient for his reputation ; 
it is a monument of the extensive acquirements, solid learning, and correct in- 
formation of the author. The foHowing lines are attributed to him : 

Strike thy tent and quit the land where thou art despised; avoid humiliation; humi- 
liation should always be avoided. Depart from the place where thy merit is not ac- 
knowledged ; the aloes-wood is employed for common uses in its native land (2) 
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He was born at Okbara on tbe'sth of Shaaban, A. H. 421 (August, A.D. 
1030), and be was murdered at JurjAn by his servants between the years 470 
and 480. Ibn al-Jauzi mentions, in his ICttdb al-Mtmtoztm, that he was kitted in 
A. H. 475 (A. D. 1082-3), or in 487, according to some. Another authority 
gives 479 as the year, and Khorasan as the place of his dei^^h ; but al-Ahw4z is 
also indicated as the country where he met with his fate. AI-Humaidi (3) 
says : He set out for Khorasan with some young Turkish slaves who belonged 
to him; but they murdered him at Jurjan and fled with his money. The 
“ crime remained unpunished.” The poet Surr-Durr (whose life we shall give) 
celebrated the praises of Ibn Makdla, and this eulogium is still extant in his 
collected poetical works. — The meaning of the word MdMla is unknown to me; 
and I am unable to say whether the title of emtr was given to him because he 
was really one, or because be was a descendant of (the emir) AbA Dulaf al-ljli. — 
Of Okbara I have already spoken in the life of Abu ’l>Baka (vol. II. p. 66). 


(1) The autograph has ^ 

(2) Literally: The green aloes-wood in iU localitief is {as common) ‘^ood. 

i3 The life of A.bd Abd Allah al-Humaidi ii given in ihii work He died A. H. 488. 


ABU L-FARAJ AL-ISPAHANI. 

Abu ’1-Faraj Ali, the kdtib and author of the Kitdb al-Aghdm (1), was a mem- 
ber of the tribe of Koraish and a descendant of Marwkn Ibn Muhammad, the 
last of the Omaiyide khalifs. His genealogy is thus given : AbA ’l-Fara/ Ali Ibn 
al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abmad Ibn al-Haitham Ibn Abd ar-Rahm&n Ibn 
Marwan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Marwan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Marwkn Ibn al-IIakani 
Ibn Abi ’bAasi Ibn Omaita |bn Abd Shams Ibn Abd Mankf. His family inha- 
bited Ispahan, but he passed his early youth in Baghdad, and became the most 
distinguished scholar and most eminent author of that city. It would be too 
long to enumerate the learned men from whom he received and transmitted 


vnr ft 
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M* nIoiinAtion. He wu well acquiun^ wUh die duffi (or contests) of the 
AtnbSy dieir geoealo^ and history. ** Amongst the parsons whom we m<!t 
“ widi,” says at^TaniUdii (2)| “and who professed Shiite o|HnioiMy was Abd *1- 
“ Faraj aWlspabani. I never found a pereon knowing by heart such a quantity 
as he did of poeiM, songSi historical relations^ anecdotes of ancient tiroes^ au- 
“ thentic narratives (3), and genealogies; besides which he possessed infonuition 
“ in other sciences, such as philology, grammar, story-telling, biography/ and 
“ the history of the Mosiim conquests ; he was acquainted also with the brinches 
“ ot knowledge requisite for a boon-companion, such as falconry, farrielw, the 
“ preparation of beverages, a smattering of medidne and astrology, et^.” His 
verses combine the learning of the scholar with the grace and elegance of the 
poet ; his other works are excellent, and one of them, the KilAb al-Aghdni (book 
t05 of $Qng$) (4), is unanimously considered as unequalled. It is said that he was 
fifty years in compiling it, and that he took it to Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan, 
who remuiKrated him with one thousand pieces of gold, regretting at tlie same 
time his inability to oifer a more adequate recompense. It is related that when 
the Sdkib Ibn Abb^ (vol. 7. p. 21 2) was travelling or changing residence, he 
took with him for perusal tltirty camel-loads of books on literary subjects; but, 
on receiving the Kitdb al-Aglidni, he found he could dispense with all the others 
and took it alone. The other works of Abu ’I-Faraj are : the 'Kitdb aUKiydu 
(history of female musicians) ; the Kitdb al-Imd is-Shawder (history of the female 
slaves who wore poets) ; the Kitdb ad-Diydrdt (book of monasteries) ( 5 ) ; the Kitdb 
Ddwd tit-Tijdr (on the mercantile profession) (6); a collection of songs without note 
or comment; tlie Adventures of Jahza tal-Barmaki (vol. /. p. 118); the Kitdb 
Makdtil ii-Tdlibiytn (account of the tragical fate of AH Ibn Abi Tdlib's descendants) ; 
the Kitdb al-Hdndi (book of taverns ) (7)i|lirt|ihc Addb al-Ghurabd (manners or 
Hterowy twdies of foreigners). A number of wdAs composed by him for the 
OmaiylQes of Spain are still extant in that coimtry ; he forwarded them pri- < 
vately to these princes, and the marks of theii^lMnefioenoe were tnmsmitted to 
him in tue same manner. Amongst tliese works wane die following : Genealogy 
of the descendants of Abd Shams; Battle-days ^ 4he Arabs, containing an 
Mcount of one thousand seven hundred combats; Um Kitdb eA-TaadUl wa ’l- 
Intisdf(impaiiui exammlim and apprwtofion o/* the noMe deeds and the typprobrious 
actions of the Arabs); the Jamhara 4an-Nmb (compr^tensioe genealogieal treatise); 
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die Genealogy of ifae deaeeiMluAs ef Shatbln j the Genealogy of the Muhallabite 
family j the Genealogy of the descendants of Taglilab ; the Genealogy of the 
descendants of Kilab ; History of the slave>hoys who were good singers, etc. 
Ab6 ’1-Faraj was exclusitrely attached to tlw Tiair al-Muhallabi, and he composed 
some pieces of poetry in his praise, one of which is as follows : 


When we sought for means of subsistence and took shelter under his protection, he 
ga>^ r^ief yet spared our feelings; he was beneficent, yet vaunted not the greatness 

?! n-* ^ **"” '*® restored us to wealth ; we had recourse 

to his liberality in our distress, and he placed us in the midst of abundance. 


A Greek concubine belonging to the vizir having been delivered of a son, the 
poet congratulated him on the happy event'in the following lines, forming |«ri 
of a kasida: 


Receive a pledge of happiness in the birth of that infant, which heaven has sent thei? 
as a blessing I The moon, pervading with its lustre the depths of nighh is but an em- 
blem of its beauty. Blessed be the propitious hour in which u virtuous mother, a 
daughter of the Asfars (8), brought it forth! It rejoiceth in its exaltation on the two 
highest pinnacles of mortal glory 1 sprnng, as it is, from the united stocks of the Mii- 
hallabs and the Csesars. The sun of the morning was in conjunction with the moon 
of the night, and their union has produced Jupiter (9). 

The following lines were written by him to a man of rank who was sufl'ering 
from sickness (10'; : 


O Abd Muhammad 1 thou so worthy of praise 1 O thou who art so fair (hasan) in thy 
noble deeds and thy generosity 1 O swollen sea of liberality! Mayest thou be fire- 
served from sick-bed visitors, from the remedies of illness and from the approach of 
pain (11)1 

He composed a great deal of poetry, and his talents liave rendered him illus- 
trious. His birth took place, A.H. 284 (A.D. 897-8), the year in vghich the 
poet al-Bohtori died; he expired at Baghdad on Wednesday, the 14th of Zd 'I- 
Hijja, A. H. 356 (November, A. D. 967); some say, but erroneously, that he 
died A. H. 357. Previously to his deatli, his intellect became disordered. Two 
men of great learning and three powerful princes died in the year 356; 
namdy : this Abd ’1-Faraj, Ahd Ali ’1-Kili, Saif ad-Hawlat Ibn Harnddn, Mohuc 
ad-Dawlat Ibn Bnwaih, and Kafdr al-Ikhsbidi; (see their lives in tliis work.; 
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(1) A eoniklerible portion of da# arliele hu thetAj appAired in • Frondi trantlttion. See M. Quatre- 
roWf M^moire $ur Is KUab al-Agdni in the Journal Atiatiqus tor Noyember, iS35. It may be remarked 
that in rendering certain eipreuionf and paiiag^, I have oeeuionally differed from that learned leholar. 

(ff) Abh *l-KAiim AH alr>Tanhkhi and hii ion Abh Ali al-Muhasiin were both contemporariei of Abh ’I- 
Faraj; It if therefore diffiealt to lay which of them ii the person cited here by Ibn KhallikAn. Their Ihrei 
are given in this work, 

(3) Literally: Narratives s/ith their /snod#.— See Introduction to vol. 1. p. ixii. 

(I) A complete edition of this important work, text and Latin translation, has been undertaken by professor 
Kosegarten. The three first parts have appeared under the title of Alii Ispahansmit libsr Cantilenarum 
magnui, 

(5) This was a collection of the best poems inspired by the view of Christian monasteries and the aspect of 
monastic life. It was a very common subject with the Moslim poets of the third and fourth century of the 
Hijra. See the life of as-Shkbushti in this volume. 

(6) Literally : On the merchants* calling. 

(7) Probably a collection of tavern anecdotes and verses in praise of wine. 

(8) For the origin of the denomination Ai/br and Band '1-Asfar given to the Romans by Arabic writers, see 
M.de Sacy’s note in the Journal Atiatiqus for January, 1836. 

(9) To render this verse Intelligible, it should be paraphrased thus : Thou, 0 vizir ! whose glory is resplen- 
dent as the middajf sun, wast joined to a maiden whose beauty equalled the lustre of the moon, and this 
union has produced a child, who, like the planet Jupiter, announces by his presence happiness and joy. 

(10) The poet has skilfully indicated in his verses that this person*! name was AbO Muhammad al-Hasaii. 

(II) The merit of this last verse consists in the curious example of alliteration which it offers in the ori- 
ginal text. 


IBN ASAKIR THE HAFIZ. 

The hdfiz Abil ’l-Kasim Ali U>n Abi Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Hibat Allah 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Husain, generally kn^n by the appellation of Ibn Asakir 
)4 and sumamed Thikat ad-din {nncere in faith), was a native of Damascus and 
chief traditionist of Syria in that age. He ranked also among the most eminent 
jurisconsults of the sect of as-Shali, but, having made of the Traditions his 
favourite study, he acquired in that science a degree of superiority which no 
other had ever attained, and it was'to his proficiency therein that he was indebted 
for his reputation. His zeal in this pursuit and his desire of communicating 
personally with the teachers of the Traditions led him to viut distant countries 
and travel to and fro through various regions, in company with the hdfiz Abd 
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Saad Abd al-Karim as-Samani. *In committing to memory the text of each 
Tradition, he never neglected learning by heart the itndd (1 ) from which it de> 
rived its authority; he was, indeed, a {nous and conscientious hdfiz. In the 
year 520 (A.D. 1126) he heard the disciples of al-Barmaki, at-TanOkhi (2), and 
al-Jauhari (3) deliver Traditions at Baghdad ; after which he proceeded to Klio- 
rasan and visited Naisapur, Herat, Ispahan, and Persian Irak; at that time, hr 
made his extracts from different authors and com{)osed his own instructive works. 
He discussed with great eloquence the traditional information which he had 
collected, and he displayed a most happy talent in compiling and drawing up the 
materials of his works. He composed a great (biographieal) history of Damascus 
in eighty volumes, containing most curious information, and written on the 
plan of (the Khatib’i) History of Baghdad. * I was one day with my master Ahd 
al-Azim al-Mundiri, the chief htifiz of Egypt, (may God prolong his days for our 
instruction!) (4) and the conversation happening to fall on this history, he 
braught me out a volume of it, and 8|H>ke longly on its merits and excellence : 
“ I cannot but think,” said he, “ that the author must have made the resolution 
“ of composing this history on the very day in which his intelligence could form 
“ a reasonable conception, and that he began from that moment to collect th«' 
“ materials; for the ordinary life of a man, passed in study and devoted to the 
“ subject, w6uld be insufficient for the task of assembling so much information 
“ as that book contains.” This observation is |)crfectly true, and its correct- 
ness will be admitted by every person who examines the work ; .for how could 
anv man find time enough to (impose one like it? and it must be also taken into 
consideration that the published text consists of passages selected, after verifi- 
cation, from an immense mass of written notes. He composed some other go(Kl 
and instructive works, and a considerable quantity of poetry (h), of which wc 
may give tlie following passage : 


The science of Traditions forms an important part of knowledge, and its fairest 
branch is that of well-authenticated statements. But the most usefal, in my opinion 
and the finest consista in instructive information conveyed by (6) dictation. You will 
find that nothing gives more certitude to science than ita utterance from the lips o mc^ 
Be ardent, them my friend! in its acquisition, revive 
the mouths of men. Take it not from books, or the faults of the copyists will 

whelm you with vexation. 


The following piece also is atlribufcd to him : 
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Ala»t tty he&rt I grey hairs have cone 1 «hat mean thy yonthfhl passions and those 
verses Expressive of thy love? My yonth has fled ; it seems as if that time had never 
been I Hoary age has come ; I feel as if it had always been my companion I Preoccu- 
pied by my thoiigbts« the strokes of fate fell upon me unawares. O that I knew with 
whom 1 shall be (ekiued on the day of judgment), and what may be the lot which God 
will declare to be mine for all eternity. 

In the (original Arabic) of this last piece, the poet imposed on himself the 
unnecessary obligation of making the two last syllables of each verse rhyme to- 
gether. The second verse is taken, with very slight alteration, as may be seen, 
from a poem of Ali Ibn Jabala al-Akawwak (7), where he says : 

Youth, as if it had never been ; and hoary age as if it had never ceased to be. 

4 

The M/ii Ibn Asakir was born on the first of Muharram, A. fl. 499 (Sept. 
A. D. and he died at Damascus on the eve of Monday, the 21 st of Rajah, 

A.H. 571 (February, A.D. 1176). He was buried in the cemetery at the Lesser 
Gate (airBAb ax-Saghir), near the spot where his father and otlier members of his 
family were interred. Funeral prayers were said over him by the thaikh Kuth 
ad-din (MasM) an-Naisapdri (8), and the sultan Salah ad-din was present at the 
ceremony. — His son Abd Muhammad al-Kasim, surnamed Baha ad-din (splm- 
duur of religion), who was also a Mfiz, died at Damascus on the 9th of Safar, 
A.H. GOO (Oct. A.D. 1203), and was buried the same day outside the gate called 
Bab an-?iasr. ^ His birth took place in that city on the eve of die 1 5th of the 
latter Jumada, A.H. 527 (April, A.D. 1133). — His brother Hibat Allah Ibn al- 
Hasan Ibn Hibat Allah, surnamed Sain ad-din (custodiem fidem', was a learned 
jurisconsult and traditionist ; he died at Damascus on Sunday, the 23rd of 
Shaalian, A. H. 563 (June, A.D. 1168), and was buried, the next morning, at 
the Lesser-Gate Cemetery. According to the statement of his brother the hdfiz, 
he was lAirn on one of the first ten days of the month of Rajab, A. H. 488 (July, 
A. D. 1095); he went to Baghdad, A. II. 520 (A. D. 1126), and after studying 
under Asaad al-Mihani (vol. /. p. 189) and Ibn Barhan (vol. /. p. 80), he 
returned to Damascus and gave le'ssons in the western Maksfira (9) of the Great 
Mosque. He gave also opinions, as a mufli, on points of law, and taught the 
Traditions. 
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(1) See vol. I. introductioii, p. xiii. 

(2) The life of Abh T-KItim All itrTaiihkhi mill be found in Ibis volume. 

1.3) Abb Muhammad ab-Hamn Ibn AH Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad* aurnamed al-4aulian. the Um 
of Ihe age in leak, mid rwided in Bhtrli* but removed aftenrarda to Baghdad. Bom A. H. 364 
(A.D. 97444); died A.U. 454 (A.D. 1062.)— 

(4) The autograph which coiitaina this paaaagc waa written at Cairo. A. II. 655. Abd al*-Aitm al-Mundiri 
died the ensuing year. See vol. I. p. SB. 

(5) The leit has jj ^ j%t literally, in French ; pot mol rfe oirir. 

(6) The autograph has 3 not j. 

1?) The life of al-Akawwak is given in this work. 

(8> His life is given by our author. 

lO) Every great mosque has a large pew (moksOro) on the left side of the mihrdb for the chauiiiers, ami 
another on the right side for the sultan, if it be an imperial mosque. U must have been in the sultairi^ 
Maksdra, that Hibat Allah gave his lessons. 


AJwSIMSIMAM. 

Abu *1-Hasan Ali Ibn Alxl Allah Ibn Abd aMUiaflar as-Siriisimaiii was vAv- 

» 

brated for his abilities as a philologer, and the Iiooks on literary .subjeris whitdi 

contain notes in his handwriting are sought after w^ith avidity. AH I know 

respecting his personal history is, that he received lessons from Abu Bakr Ihii 

Shadan and Abu H-Fadl Ibn al-Mamiin. His veratdtv as a transmitter of 

* » 

traditional information was generally acknowledged. — The Khatib mentions 
him in the llistoiy of Baghdad and says : ** I took notes when he dictated his 
<< lessons ; he wrote a great deal, and his penmanship was extremely elegant and 
‘‘ correct. He commenced his career as a professor at Baghdad by transmitting 
<< orally to his pupils the pieces of general literature which he tiad received in 
** the same manner from his own masters, and by instructing them irta portion 
of the same science whidi had been already committed to writing '1.. The 
** greater part of his books were written out by bimsclf, and, on hts death, they 
** came into the possession of the learned 'scholar Ibn Dinar al-W^siti, hut 
most of them were destroyed by an inundation.’’ He died on Wednesday, tlu* 
Ath of Muhanram, A. H. 415 (March, A. D. 1024).—! did not know the origin 
of the surname Shmtmdm, UH 1 found the following passage in al-Hariri’s Diimi 
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tal-GhawdM$ : “When they (the vulgar) wisli to employ the relative adjectives 
“ derived from f&hha (fruit), bdJdlld (greem), and timrim (tetatne), they say 
“ foMhdni [fruiterer), be^uMni (greengrocer), and timtirndni (idler of tetame); but 
“ they are wrong.” — He then points out the nature of the fault, and con- 
tinues : “The proper form of locution is simtimi, to designate a seller of sesame;” 
he then adds further observations with which he concludes his dissertation. 
When 1 met this passage, I became aware that Abd ’1-Hasan’s surname Simnmdni 
was derived from giimim, and that it was a word employed conventionally by the 
vulgar. 


(1] The Arabic says aimply: by relating, and by teaching to read literature. 


THE SHARIF AL-MURTAHA. 

The thartf Abu ’1-Kasiin Ali, surnamed al-Murtada (gratum habitus), and 
naktb, or chief, of that class of Moslims who drew their descent from Ali Ibn 
Abi Talib, was the brother of the skartf ar^Rida, whose life we shall give, and 
the son of at-Tahir Zu ’l-Manakib, tlie son of Abd Ahmad al-Husain, the son of 
Musa, the son 'of Muhammad, the son of Ibrahim, the son of Mdsa al-Kazim, 
the son of Jaafar as-Sadik, the son of Muhammad al-Bakir, the son of Ali Zain 
al-Aabidin, the son of al-Husain, the son of Ali, the son of Abi Talib. He pos- 
sessed the highest abilities in scholastic theology, general literature, and poetry, 
and is author of some works on the system of doctrine held by the Shiites ; he 
compose^, also a discourse on the fundamentals of the Moslim religion, and a great 
quantity of poetry, which has been collected into a diwdn. In describing the 
tdif, or image of the beloved seen by the lover in his dreams (1), he displays 
great talent, and he recurs to the ’subject very frequently. It is a controverted 
point whether the book entitled Nahj al-BalAgha (high-road of freeman in dis~ 
course), and containing a collection of sayings by the imam Ali Ibn Abi Talib, was 
6 compiled by al-Murtada or by his brother ai>>Rida: it has been even stated that 
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these sayings were never uttered by ah, and that the person who ooQeeted them 
and attributed them to that im&m was himsdf the author of them: of this God 
is the best judge ! He wrote also a work under the title of tA-Gkurar wa 'dd)uror ' 
(stars and peorb), consisting of (hscourses which he had pronounced at assembUes 
presided by himself; they embrace a variety oS subjects connected with general 
literature, and contain observations on points of grammar, philology, etc. It is 
an insuructive work and indicates not only the great talent of the author, but his 
extensive infoitnation in the sciences. Ibn Bassam speaks of him towards the 
end of the Dakhira ; This shart/*,” says he, was generally considered as the 
“ greatest imam of Irak; to him the learned of that country had recourse, and 
* ‘ from him its great men received instruction. He was the master of its schools, 
‘‘ and the possessor of the rare (informatidh) and the familiar (knowledge) there 
“ subsisting. He was one of those whose reputation spread abroad, whose name 
gained publicity for his verses, whose virtues and deeds found praise in the 
‘‘ sight of God. Add to this, his compositions on religious subjects and his 
works on the principles of Moslim science; treatises which declare him a 
** branch of that (noble) stem and a member of that illustrious (family, the) 
“ house (of Alt).” He gives also some pieces of verse by al-Murtada, one of 
which is as follows : 

She granted me favours with reluctance in my waking hours, but when I slept, she 
bestowed them in abundance (2). Then we met, and I enjoyed my wishes; it was 
happiness unalloyed, had it not been all a dream. Since night is then the time of 
lovers’ meetings, night is surely better than day (3). 

This thought is borrowed from the lines of Abd Tammitm at-Tai, in which 
he says : 

My imagination called on her to visit my sleeping hours, and she came in secret and 
unseen. O what a meeting is that wherein the souls enjoy delight whilst the bodies are 
not aware 1 Such interviews as these have for us but one defect— we are (pen under 
the influence of a dream. 

Another of al-Murtada’s pieces is the following : 

My two dearest friends I chief ornaments of the tribe of Kais 1 love subdm man s 
charmer to mildness. Let me turn my thoughts towards you, so that I ™y J®’’ • 
ment forget my cares; ’tis fous you will delight me: and lot me quench my thirst wi 
repeated draughts from the cup which my tears have filled. Let sleep not approach 
my eyelids: 1 bestow it upon lovers (wAo require it]. 
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Wamilkm Ikw enwlo the kaotHadge cf the peet al-BuMwi, he dbeonred 
thU ahMhitade heMowed what be did not poaaeM on penom who wenld not 
vecriiw tt(4).«**«K» aay^a in anodier piece : 

When a dietant journey willed that we should separate, that moment diMwrered 
whose lore was sincere and whose affected ; and on the evening of the caravan’s depar- 
ture, I seemed, from my restless agitation, iifce a man distracted. 

The idea expressed in the first of these verses is taken from a poem rhyming 
in K, which was composed by al-Mutanabbi in praise of Adud ad-DawIat Ibn 
Buwaih. As the poet was then on the point of leaving the court of the prince 
and proceeding from Shiiiz to Irkk, he addressed him this poem as a farewell. 
It was in this journey that al-Mutanabbi lost his life, as we have already observed 
(vol. I. p. 105). The following is the passage to which we allude : 

Amongst the lovers was one distinguished by the ardour of his passion and another 
who pretended to partake therein ; but when the visages were drowned in tears, he that 
really wep£ was easily distinguish^ from the pretender. 

I extract the following verses from the Jindn al-Jandn^ in which they are given 
as al-Murtadi’s by the k&di ar-Rashid Ahmad Ibn az-Zubair, the author of that 
work (vol. /. p. 143): 

I and those who blamed me for loving are at daggers-drawing : I am a Khdrijite (5) 
in love (and hold that) none but the fairest have a right to power. 

The same writer attributes to him also the lines which follow : 

c 

Mistress of my heart 1 full-moon [of beauty) resplendent in the darkest shades of night! 
take me by the hand and draw me from the abyss into which 1 have fallen. The mi- 
racles wrought by thy beauty never cease; like the sea, we may speak (6) of its marvels 
without restraint. I conjure thee, in the name of Him who form^ thy cheeks and gave 
them sovereign power over our hearts, to stretch forth thy dear hands, as 1 do mine, 
and pray that I may be delivered from the passion which thou hast awakened in my 
bosom. 

He gives also as al-Murtadi’s the following verses : 

Bear from me this message to pne whose cheeks have been wounded by [our indU^ 
ereet) glances [and are euffueed udtk bluehee ) : Let those features, wounded as they are, 

beam kindness upon me. O thou whose eyes are languishing, but not from feeble 
** health I blame me nc4 if I die of the malady which they have caused. 1 have adven- 

turedjitto {ike oetim of) thy love, with a heart which has embarked on the same sea, 
“ to reach thee or to perish (7).’* 
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llie followiiig uiecdofe h idctm hf the ktuaO> AbA Zakuiyit Yahye «t-Te- 
irtzi, die jdiildoger : AbA ’I'flAeui Ali Um Ahmed Ibn All Dm Sallak etflH, 

' a man well-Teracd in the beiie»4^tres, possessed an extremely ooirect copy of 
‘ Ibn Duraid’s Jan^tara, which poverty coropeUed him to sell. It was bon^t 
‘ by the $hmif al-Murtada for sixty dinars (8), and on turning over the leaves, 

'* he found in it the following lines in the handwriting of al-fili, the person who 
'* sold it: 

‘ It was my companion for twenty years, and yet 1 sold it! my sorrow and regret will 
‘ long endure under that privation. 1 could never have thought that 1 should have sold 
‘ it, even had my debts retained me for ever in prison. But I was constrained to it by 
* misery and poverty and the state of my children, over whom 1 wept in sadness. Un- 
‘ able to suppress my gushing tears, 1 said (fo my mfe) like one heart-broken (9) and 
‘ afflicted : ‘ 0 0mm MAlik 1 necessity forces*the most precious objects from even the 
‘ miser's hands.* ’ ” 

This ai-Fdli drew his surname from Fdla, a town in Khdzestan near Aidaj (1 0). 

He had been, a long time an inhabitant of Basra and had studied thefe under Abd 
Amr Ibn Abd ahWahid al-Hashimi and other eminent masters of the epoch ; 
he then removed to Baghdad, where he settled and taught the Traditions. — His 
grandfather’s name is to be pronounced Salhk, but, in another place, 1 found it 
written Silk. — Al-Murtada was equally distinguished for the elegance of his 
genius and for his virtues. He was born A. 11. 355 (A. D. 965-6), and he died 
at Baghdad on Sunday, the 25th of the first Babi, A. 11. 436 (Sept. A. D. 1044). 

He was interred in (the court of) his house on the evening of tl|^ same day. — 
Abd ’I-Hasan al-Fali died on the eve of Friday, the 8th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A.H. 448 40U 
(January, A. D. 1 057), and was buried in the cemetery at the J4m! (or tno$que) 
of al-Mansur. He was an elegant scholar and a poet. Some historical relations 
are given on his authority by the khattb Abd Bakr in his History of Baghdad, 
by Abd ’1-Husain [Ibii] aU-Tuydri, and others. 


(i) See vol. 1. Introduetioo, page iiivi. 

(S) For read 'Hie poet*i meaiiiDg in tbii piece will be beUer tmderftood on a peroial of 

ibe obaenratkMit raUtive to tbe TMfol^Khidl, inaerted in the Introduction to toI. 1. p. ifiti. 

(3) The Arabic words fignlfj aUo: **£¥11 fortune is b^r than good/' Tbe point of tbe fersci liei in this 
ilottble meaning wbkb allows the poet to adrance a paradoi uneipectedly. 

*4) He means that al-lfitflada*s aflbctlon for bis absent friends put sleep out of bis power, and that tme 
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lomi ImmI notklof to ito wHli iloep« Bat oMutrawi dioaK reeolleetod tliat erery lorer detirei deep, 
fo that he may dream of hie mldreM. 

9) tCkMjiU dgntflM Jteretie and MtmicfUt. The poet employe ihii eqnirocal word deeignedly, but his 
real meeMiig is: **l Jore her for her body, not for her mind.** See a similar quibble in the life of Ibn 
Haim aa-Zibbri; page M of this rolume. 

(6) Literally: Like the sea, the history of which has no bounds. If, in place of the reading 

t, m ^ ^ 

w-Xok. be adopted, the sense is: Speak of it without restraint. 

(7) The words Ut signify ** either one way or the other;** that is, I shall risk the alternative.*’ 

(8) Twenty-flve or thirty pounds sterling, at the lowest evaluation. 

(9) Literally: Branded on the heart, or heart-humed. 

(10) The town of Aidaj lies, or lay, at four days* journey east of Askar Mukram. 


AL-KHILAI. 

The kadi ’l-Abd ’1-Husaih (i) AH Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al>Husain Ibn Muhammad, 
surnamed al-Khilai, and the author of the (work on the Traditions, called after him) 
al-KhUdiydt, was a follower of the sect of as-ShMi and an inhabitant of Egypt, 
but his family belonged to Mosul. He studied under Abu ’1-Hasan al-Haufi 
(vol. II. p. 243), Abil Muhammad Ibn an-Nahhas, Abii ’1-Fatb al-Addas, Abu 
Saad al-MMini (2), Abu ’l-Kasim al-Ahwazi, and other masters. The kSidi lyad 
al-Yahsubi (3) relates as follows: *‘I asked Abii AH as-Sadafi respecting al- 
** Kbilai whom he had met with in his journey to the East (4), and he 
“replied: ‘He was a jurisconsult and composed some good works; having 
“ ‘ been appointed kidi, he died the duties of this office for liile day only, and 
“ ‘ obtained permission to resign; he then retired into a heilll^age in the Ka> 
“ ‘ rafa.^ On the death of al-Hahbal (5) he became chief traditionist (6) of 
“ < Egypt.’ " Mention is made of him also by the kadi AbA Bakr Ibn al> 
Arabi (7), who says: “This shaikh lived, retired from the world, in the Karafa; 
“ He was the sole transmitter of .certain Traditions founded on the highest au- 
“ thority, and also the sole possessor of some curious and ^ful information on 
“ a variety of points. Al-Humaidi (8) gave Traditions on his authority and 
“ designated him by the surname of al>£ard|/!.” Another writer says: “Al- 
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** Khilai held the post of Udi stViouTa) and Ah4 Nasr Ahmad Ibn al^fasan 
“ as-Shir&zi selected some portions of the infonnation which he had heaid at 
** his lectures (and taught them to othm). The last survivor of those who trans- 
“ mitted the sune information on Ab4 Nasr’s authority was Ab4 Riftui. I ob- 
** tained from these notes the knowledge of a fact which was thus handed down 
“ by al-Asm&i : * The seal of Abd Anm Ibn ahAIk bore the following inscrip- 
“ ‘ tion: 

‘ The man whose worldly prospects are his chief concern, clings to a rope that will 
‘ surely iail him. 

“ ‘ I asked Abd Amr about it, and be told me that as he was one day, at noon, 
‘‘ ‘ taking a walk round his farm, he heard a voice reciting this verse, but 
“ ‘ could see no person. He then had it engraved on his ring.’ ” Abd ’1- 
Abbas Thalab attributes the verse to Hani Ibn Tauba Ibn Suhaim Ibn Murra, 
generally known by the surname of as-Shuwaier al-Hanali. — ^The hAfiz Abd Ta- 
hir as-Silafi isays; “When Abd ’1-Husain al-Khilai was teaching the Traditions, 
“ he concluded the sitting with the following prayer: ‘0 God! complete the 
“ ‘ favours which thou hast granted ; take not away the graces which thou hast 
“ ‘ bestowed; discover not the faults over which thou hast cast a veil, and 
“ * pardon those which thou hast rendered public.’ ” Al-Khilki was bom at 
Misr (Old Cairo) in the montli of Muharram, A.H. 405 (July, A.D. 1014), and 
he died there on Saturday, the 18th of Zd ’l-Hijja, A. H. 492 (Decemlmr, A. 1). 
1099); others say that his death took place on the 26tli of tbg month. — His 
father died in the month of ShawwM, A.H. 448 (December, A. D. 1056). — 
Khildi is derived from khild (pelis$et); Abd ’1-Husain was so suraamed because 
he sold pelisses to the princes of Misr. — The KarAfcu are two in number, the 
Greater and the Less; the former lies outside Misr (Old Cairo), and the latter 
outside Cairo; this last contains the tomb of the im&m as^Shkfl. — The Band 
Kardfa, a branch of the tribe of al-Maafir Ibn Yafur had settled in these two 
places which were therefore named after them.— -Fdin^a, or, as it is some- 
times written, Afdmiya is tbe name of a castle and canton in tbe province of 
Ale|^ (9). 

(i) la ibe aoiasmiib tUi aaoMwu orisiatlly writtM al-Sattm; but te nawdellias ibc •rtidc, ib« ratbor 
labtlt t ateS oS- B a tafa . Tawardt (be ead. be bee Ml tbe aeaw aaeeneded. 
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(in iupcMrilog lo «Jm « hdfM iod wlioie ittW« wm AiA Bud JkhmU Ihm Mul m— md «l- 

Milliil bwA lud UiTdied Ihroiigh diffmot eoantriei, died A. H. M (A. B. neaiif 

nallva of Jfditn, a eoHectton of Tlllagoi to called io the neigfabotirliood of Her4t. 

(d; fiii life will be found In thli Tolume. 

(4) It ii neeefMrjr lo obierre that the Jkddl Ifdd wai a native of Geuta in Horth Afidca. 

(tf ) Abd libdk Ibrahlaa Ibn Said ao->Noni4ni, iurnamed al-Babbdl {the rope-maker), waf a hdfte of great 
learning and eminence. After travelling through varioui countries and receiving traditional information from 
a great number of masters, he proceeded to Egypt, where he settled, and died A.H. 482 (A.D. 1089-90), at the 
age of ninety years.— (-/Vttfdm.) 

(6) The original manuscript has which is here a noun in the accusative ease. 

(7) His life will be found In this woih. 

(8) The life of al-Humaidi is given io this work. 

(9) Kkmia, the Apamea of the ancienu, is placed, in Brockhaus’ nup of Syria, in lat. 35» 18', and long. 
14» 12' E. from Paris. 


AS-SHABUSHTI. 

The katib Abd ’I>Husain (1) Ali Ibn Muhammad a».Sbdbushti, an elegant 
cholar and a man of talent, was attached to the service of al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz 
!ie Obaidite (Fatimite), sovereign of Egypt, as private librarian and reader (dsfter 
hudn)} and his agreeable conversation and pleasing manners rendered him the 
smpanion of his master’s social and convivial parties. He wrote some good 
rorks, one of' which, entitled Kitdb ad-Didrdt (book of convenli'), contains the 
idication of every convent in Irak, Mosul, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, with 
II the poems composed on each of them and an account of what passed in them, 
'his book is drawn up on the plan of the similar works, bearing the same title, 
hich were composed by the two KMlidites (2) and by Ab^M^Faraj al-lspahani : 
great number of books have been written on this subject. His other works are 
le KUdb al-Ytur band al-Otr (eate afler pain); the MardtH al-FoktM (damped list 
^ jwrisconsuUs); the Kitdh at-Taukifwa H-TakhuAfl^Shmtion arretted and apjprdim- 
on in^pired'jf and a number of letters and epistolafy essays, containing passages 
' poetry and moral maxims. He compose^aln some treatises on literary and 
her subjects. His death took place A. H. 390 (A. D. 1000), or, according to 
le emir al-Mukhtar aUMusabbihi, in 388; another author names the day. 
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whidi was Tuesday eve, the ISth <« Safer. He <Ued in Old Cairo. — 1 repeatedly 
macte researdies to discover Hie origin of the surname Shdfrutftli, but dl my pains 
were firuitless, till 1 found, some years afterwards, in Abil Idiak as-S£tbi’s work, 
the Tdji (tee vol. I. p. 31), that the chamberlain to the Dailamite prince Wadi- 
maguir Ihn Ziir was called as-Shkbushti, and that he was killed, near Ispahan, 
A. H. 326 (A. D. 937-8). It appears therefore that this is a Bailaniite name, 
and that it resembles a relative adjective in no other point hut its form. It is 
possible that the AdHb Abd ’1-Husain may have been a descendant of this person, 
and was therefore designated by the appellation of ShdbushH, which patronymic 
he transmitted to his descendants. — ^The Washmaguir just mentioned was the 
father of the emir Kabds, whose life will be found farther on. 


(1 ) I follow the autograph for the orthography of thif name. 

(2) The two KhdlidUos, whose names were Abh Bakr Muhammad and Abd OtbmAn Saad, were poets 
highly distinguished by Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn HamdAn, sovereign of Aleppo. Farther notici^shall be taken of 
them in another part of this work. See also vol. I. p. 587. 


IBN AL-KABISI. 

AbA ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Khalaf al-MakGri al-Karawi (a member 
of the tribe of Madfir, a native of Kairawdn)^ and generally known by the appella- 
tion of Ibn al-K&bisi (son of the native of Kdbit), was a master of high authority 
in the science of the Traditions, their imdde (1 ), and every thing connected with 
them ; and great reliance was placed on his veracity. He composed a work en- 
titled al-Mulakhkhai (choten telecti(m\ containing all those Traditicms, supjyorted by 
an unbroken chain of authorities, which are contained in Ibn Ktsim’s edition of 
Malik’s Muwatta (2). This treatise, though short, is one of the best on the sub- 
ject. Ibn al-Kabisi was bom on Monday, tho 7th of Riyab, A. H. 324 (June, 
A. D. 936); he set out for the East on Saturday, the 10th of Ra mad fi n , A. H. 
352 (October, A. D. 963), and in A. H. 353, he made the pilgrimage to Mekka, 
where he heard al-Bukhiri’s Sahih explained by AbA Zaid (3). He then re- 
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tamed to Kairawin, tdiere bearrii^ on WeBnetday moniing, the 1st or 21 k 1 of 
Shaabftn, A. H. 357. His we give on the authority of Abu Abd Allah Malik 
Ibn Wuhaib (4). It is related by the hdfiz as-Silafi, in his work the M<yam a*- 
Safar (5), that a person said at an assembly presided by Ibn al-Kalusi at Kaira> 
wan : “ Al«Mutanabbi has expressed the following thought with no inferior 
talent; 

‘ Our heart is required to forget thee, but nature resists the efforts of him who would 
‘ change its ways.’” 

On this, Ibn al-Kabisi replied : “I pity your intelligence! what has prevented 
“ you from recollecting these words of God (where the thought is exjpressed much 
“ better ) : ‘ No change (can be wrought) on what God has created ; that is (a prin- 
“ ^ cijAe of) the right religion; but the greater part of mankind know U not (G).’" Ibn 
al-Kabisi died on the eve of Wednesday, the 3rd of the latter Rabi, A. H. 403 
470 (October, A. D. 1012), and was interred on the afternoon of the following day at 
Kairawan. A multitude of people passed the night at his tomb; tents were 
erected in the neighbourhood, and poets came forward, reciting elegies on his 
death. — ^When far advanced in age, he used to repeat the following verse of az- 
Zuhair Ibn Abi Sulma’s (the author of the Muallaka) ; 

I suffer the afHictions of existence ; but know that he who has lived eighty years must 
undergo afflictions. 

— Kdbisi meai},s belonging to Mbis, which is a city in the province of Africa, near 
al-Mahdiya. When it fell into the possession of Tamim Ibn al-Moizz Ibn Blidis 
(vol. 1. p. 281), AbA Muhammad, the khattb, or preacher, of SAsa, pronounced a 
long kastda, which began thus : 

Fortune, though called the frowning, smiled (tqwn thes) when Qie vigour of thy reso- 
lution forced Klfois to open i4 gates. Thou hast espoused it, a virgin fortress, and the 
dowxy it received consisted in spears, swords, and horsemen. It was the will of God 
that thou shouldst gather the fruit of the tree which had beep,, planted by thy father (7). 
He that presses his suit with the point of the spear obtains stately castles (8) for brides. 


.(1) See vol. 1. Introduction, page uii. 

(S) Sac vol. 11. pige 86. 

(3) The (Ull name of tbii 4b0 Zaid is Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Marsui al-FtohSni. His life is given 
by Ibn Khallikhn. 
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(4) Reid ^^3 ia iRe prialad titt AM ilid Alkli HUik Iba WibfK t nttWi «f Spiiii «id am of 

viiira in the lenrke of All Ibn Tlunf Dm TAiUlla, liie ompmr of Moroeeo, irai a neiBber of the eomnUtie 
of docton appointed hj that prince to eumine the Mahdi Ibn Thmart, and the only man among them who 
penetrated Into hit projeeti . He it the author of a work entitled Hdrdda iad-Dahah (graim of gold), con- 
taining accounta of the moat deapicehle dtaractert among Ae Arabc both before and after Iilamlim. Thii 
treatise, said to he very euriout, was seen by the Shaikh Mnhl ad-dlo Ahd al-Wlhid in the lihimry belonging 
to the Abd al-MdmIn fiimily. He remarked also a copy of Ptolemy's Jimagettda the handwriting of Ibn 
Wahtb.-(P. 1S3 of Abd al-Wlhid al-Marraksbi*s JTfrdd MS. of the Leyden Library, Cat. No. 179S. 

M. Weyer has ghren a notice on this MS. in the Pn>l$g9mma ad sd. /6fi AkMnf, p. 6.) 

(5) . This wu probably a series of biographlcil notices on the doctors and other learned men with whom 
as-Silafi became acquainted in his traTels, or from whom be took lessons. 

(d) Horan; surat 30, Terse SO. 

(7) This is perhaps an allusion to the embelliahments whidi KIbis reeeired from al-Molis. 

(8) The words here rendered storrip oasliss signiff also fait ladiei diw§lliaff in easfles . * In the original 
Arabic, the double meaning of these words helps out the ng^taphor. 


IBN AL-KATTAA. 

The philologer Abil ’l-K&sim Ali, surnamed Ibn al-KattIui, a member of the 
tribe of Saad, a Sicilian by birth, but an Egyptian by residence and death, was 
the son of Ali Ibn Jaafar Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Husain 
Ibn Abroad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ziadat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Aghlab as- 
Saadi Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Aghlab Ibn Salam Ibn Ikal Ibn Khafaja Ibn Abd Allah 
Ibn Abbad Ibn Mahrath Ibn Saad Ibn Harlim (1) Ibn SaaOIbn Mftlik Ibn Saad 
Ibn Zaid Manat Ibn Tamim Ibn Murr Ibn Udd Ibn Tkbikha Ibn al-Yfts Ibn Modar 
Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan (2). Such is the genealogy which I found in my 
own handwriting among my rough notes, but I do not know from what source I 
drew it, and there exists another list copied from the handwi^ng of Ibn al-Katt&a 
himself; it is as follows; Ali the son of Jaafar Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Jbn Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Husain as-Saadi as-Sbantarini (belonging to SarOarem), a descendant 
of the tribe of S&d Ibn iZaid Manat Ibn Tamim. I am unable to say which is 
the more correct. — Ibn abKattaa held a high rank by bis acquirements in litera- 
ture, and especially in philology. Ife composed some instructiTe works, such as 
the Book of Verhi, which is admirably executed and surpasses the former work, 
that of Ibn al-Kiltiya (3), on the same subject. Another work of his, oontain- 
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• flMMt compete ootteetHm of the Form of Nomt, reBuins a pvoof of his 
eslotthni iofonurtion. !fe wrote dso a good and elegant treatise on prosody ; a 
worii containing extracts from the productions of the poets who were natives of 
the Island (4), and entitled odrDwra tai4ihaUra (the preemu pearl); and the Im- 
mah ah-Mohh, or g^mjpm at beatttm, containing a collection of (notices on) many 
of the poets of Sp^in. He was born in Sicily on the 1 0th of Safar, A. H. 4^3 
(October, A. D. 1041), and he studied the belles-lettres under the most enunent 
masters in that island, such as Ibn al-fiarr the philologer and others. He ac- 
quired also a complete mastery of grammar. When SicOy was on the point of 
falling into the possession of the (Nornum) Franks, he left the country, and in 
A. H. 500 (A.D. 1106-7) he arrived in Egypt, where he was received with every 
mark of honour. As an oral transmitter of pieces of literature preserved by 
tradition, he was accused of incorrectness and carelessness. In the year 446 he 
began to compose verses, of which the following may serve as specimens. — On a 
young fema^ who had an impediment in her speech ; 

Behold a gazelle whose tongue is knotted, but yet undoes my knots {dii$olve$ my foreet) 
17 1 and weakens my fortitude. Those who knew not her worth reproached me for loving 
her, but I said to them ; “ Have you never heard of the {e»ehantmtnt$ wrought by) 

breathing on knots?” (5]. 

From one of his kaetdm : 

Consume not thy life in the pursuits of love; let not (the cruelty of] Sdda or [of] N6m 
afflict thee any longer. Lament not over the ruined cottage on the ^ge of the desert, 
where Maifa (6) oace resided ; and shed not the drops of thy eyelids over mouldering 
walls (7). The true object of man’s life is to obtain one necessary thing (8), but (the me~ 
mory ofkit) culpable discourses and conduct subsists after him (9). 

A great deal of poetry was composed by him. He died at Old Cairo in the 
month of Safar, A. H. 515 (April-May, A.D. 1121). 


(1) The autograph hai . 

(9) We have here an initance of the utiUty which may aometimes be derived hrom the long genealogies 
gifSO by Ibn KhaltikAn. Had he curtailed this list, we should not have known the ancestry of the Aghlabite 
ftinily and the links of (heir geneUogicai ehaia up to Adnim. 

(S) Hit life will be found in this volume. 

(4) I do sot know whether Spain or Sicily be meant by tAs fstwid in tbit ease, but it is geneielly the former 
which it so dotignaied. 
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(B) ia diwiw to a VHM «r A* Konat aont iit. 

(•) SMa, NBm, aod Maiya an BaoMS af foaudaa. wad oonur llraqaaBUf in paaaM. 

(7) This Terse is not giTen in (he antognph. 

(8) SalvaUoD is probably meant. 

(8) I omit translating the pioee wbieh follows, for mothret dnady stated, la the seeond Tane It a play 
upon the word which is a pn^ nmne, and o wMA aigaiBei hwrwlnp eenit. 


IBN HAZM AR-ZAHIRI. 

Abu Muhammad All (generally known by the (qtpeUation of Ibn Hazm az-Zdr 
hiri) was the son of Ahmad Ibn Said Ibn Hazm Ibn Gh&lib Ibn Salih Ibn Kha- 
laf Ibn Maadan* Ibn Sofyan Ibn Yazid. His ancestor Yazid was*a mawla to 
Yazid Ibn Abi Sofyan Sakhr Ibn Harb Ibn Omaiya Ibn Abd Shams the Omai- 
yide, and the first of the family who embraced Islamism. They were originally 
from Persia, and Khalaf was the first of bis forefathers who went to Spain. Ibn 
Hazm was bom in the eastern quarter of Cordova (1), on Wednesday morning, 
Itefore sunrise, the 30th of RamadSn, A. H. 384 (November, A. D. 994). He 
was a learned hdfiz, versed in all the sciences connected with the Traditions and 
in their application to jurisprudence; he possessed also great ski^ in deducing 
from them and from the Koran the solution of questions touching the secondary 
principles of the law. He had been at first a follower of the Shafite sect, but 
abandtmed it for that of the Zdhiritet (2). His knowledge was of the most varied 
kind, and although he, as his father before him, had held an exalted post in the 
vizirate and the administration of the em[^, he mantfesled the utmost indif> 
ference to worldly advantages. His profound humility equalled the ^ke^tness 
of his talents; the number of works composed by him was very oonsidl^^able; 
and, possessing a large collection. ef books, ftmned by himself, on the Tradi- 
ti<His, dwditional infonnation, and original sidbjects, be had also a memory richly 
stocked wiiii sudi informatkm as could only be supplied by oral transmissmn. 
He o(«nposed a work oa the apphcation of the Traditions to jurispru(lenoe, and 
entitled ^tdb al-Iidl Ua fakm KUdb il-Khizdlf etc. (gmdmee to the mdentanding of 
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the book eaUed ai-Khisal}, bdng • collection ot laws on the duties of Moslims, on 
what is lawful and what unlawftil, on the Sunm, on the Ijmd (3), and containii^, 
besides, the opinions of the companions, of the Tdbit, and of the itndm of Isla- 
mism their successors, on questions relating to juri^rudence and the rites of 
the pilgrimage. This is an extensive compilation, and contains the ai^uments 
employed by the different orthodox sects for and against the points in which 
they disagree. His KUdh d-Ikhdm li Utd U-Akhdm (4) is a treatise drawn up 
with great care, containing the proofs (on which the author founded Ms prine^let\ 
His other works are, the Kitdb ai-Fasl (a dutinctive view of reUgione, and of the 
philosophical and religious sects); a treatise on the Ijmd; Questions on points in 
the different sections of jurisprudence ; the Mardtih ol-Oldm, being a classifica- 
tion of the sciences, an indication ot the manner in which they are to be stu- 
^i7itdied, and an exposition of their mutual connection; the Izhdr Tabdtl ilrYahdd 
wa ‘n-Nasdra (expoeure of the alterations made by the Jews and the Christians in the 
PerUateuch and the Gospel, and indication of those passages still extant with them 
which they cannot explain away) (5) ; he was the first who ever treated this subject. 
His other works are, the Takrib, etc. (study made easy), being an introduction to 
logic, written in the plainest language, and illustrated by examples drawn from 
the science of jurisprudence ; this treatise is drawn up on an original plan, as it 
was the author’s intention to make known the real nature of the science and re- 
move the prejudices which were entertained against it as a futile study (6). 
‘‘ His master, in logic was a native of Cordova named Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan 
“ al-Madhiji, generally known by the name of Ibn al-Kattani (7), who was a 
good scholar, a poet, a physician, and the author of some treatises on medi- 
“ cine and the belles-lettres. He died later than A. H^ 400 (A.O. 1009).” 
Such are the observations given, on the authority of Ab4 Abd Allah al-Humaidi, 
hy Ibn MkkOla in his Ikmdl (8), under the head of d-Kattdm, where he notices 
two peftons of (he name. A little volume of Ibn Hazm’s, entitled Nukat al- 
Ards (9), furnishes much information wd contains a great quantity of curious 
and interesting matter. Ibn Bashkuwal spiaks of him in these terms ; “ Of all 
** the natives of Spain, Ibn Hazm was the raosit minent by the universality and 
(be d^th of his learning in the sdences cultivated by the Moslias; add to 
“ this his profound acquaintance with the (Arabic) tongue, and his vast abilities 
as an elegant writer, a poet, a biographer, and an historian. It was stated 
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by his son Abtk Rlifi tbnt he possessed about four hundred volumes, 

<< containing nearly dg^ty dioiMUid leaves, which had bean aunposed and 
“ written out by his fiither.”— “ We never saw his like,” says the hAjix AbA Abd 
Allah al-Humaidi, for penetration, promptitude in learning by heart, noble- 
** ness of character and piety. I never met a person who could extemporise 
** poetry more rapidly than he. — He recited to me the following verses as his 
“ own : 

‘ Though now on a distant journey and absent ftom thee in body, my soul abideth near 
‘ thee for ever; nay, a faint image {of thyulf) still fleets before the sense of sight, 

' and (my) eyes, struck by that aspect, pour forth a stream of tears.’ ” 

Ihn Hazm has thus again expressed the same thought : 

My brother said : “ Thou art afflicted because thou shalt be absent from us in body, 

“ but thy soul will never leave ns.” I replied: “The sense of sight alone is worthy 
“ of trust, and therefore one friend always desires the sight of another.” 

♦ 

In one of his pieces he says : 

A severe censor blamed me on account of one whose beauty had made me captive, 
and he long reproached me for my love: “How,” said he, “can you have fallen a victim 
“ to the brauty of the only {female) face you ever saw, and yet you know not how her 
“ body may be?” 1 answered : “ The excess of thy blame proceeds from injustice ; and, 

“ if I pleased, I could make a long defence; seest thou not that I am a zihirite {exte- 
“ rton'it), and place my trust in what is visible, till farther proof be given 7” 

The following verses are given as his by the hdfiz al-Humaidi : 

We remained a moment together and then departed, but a moment’s interview can 
give no solace to the heart inflamed with passionate desire. The coming of lovers toge- 
ther seemeth not a meeting, if their reunion is again to be dissolved by separation. 

AI-Humaidi mentions also that the following lines were recited to him by 11m 
Hazm, as having been composed by Abd al-Malik Ihn Jahwar (10) : 

Though persons of genius may be dwelling fir apart, their souls can still hold con- 
verse. How often have pen and paper enabled the hearts of separated lovers to meet 4' 
again I 

Ibn Hazm had arguments and discussitms with Abd ’1-Walid al-B4ji (wL /. 
p. 593), too long to be explained here. He was so ardent in his attacks against 
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the learned mm who preceded him, that hardly a aing^e one oonld escape the 
viralenee of his tongue, fiy this conduct he estranged the hearts of his contem- 
poraries and became an object of hostility to the jurisoonsults of the epoch. 
These persons, animated by their enmity, concurred in refuting bis opi- 
nions, exposing them as false, treating him as a reprobate, canti<ming .their 
rulers against the d^gers of his proceedings, and forbidding the public to have 
any intercourse with him or to listen to his lessons. In consequence of this, the 
sovereigns of the different provinces expelled him from their states, and 

he was driven to the open country near Labia (Niebla), where he breathed his 
last on Sunday afternoon, the 27th of Shaaban, A. H. 456 (August, A.D. 1064) ; 
some say, however, that he died at Manta Lisham, a village of which he was the 
possessor. It was of him that Abd '■'l-Abbas Ibn al-Arif (vol. I. p. 1 50) said : 
“ The tongue of Ibn Hazm and the sword of al-Hajjaj Ibn YOsuf were brothers.” 
His reason for making this remark was the frequency of Ibn Hazm’s attacks 
u|X)n the imaqis (11). — His father AbO Omar Ahmad was a vizir under (the hdjib 
al-Mamdr, the founder of) the Aamirite dynasty, an accomplished scholar, an ele- 
gant writer, a man of learning and holy life. He died in the month of Zu ’1- 
Kaada, A. H. 402 (June, A.D. 1012). The following verse is mentioned by 
Abu Muhammad Ibn Hazm as forming part of the admonitions addressed to him 
hy liis father the vizir : 

If you wish to pass your life in wealth, adopt such a mode of life as will not cause you 
discontent i^reduced to an inferior station. 

Al-Humaidi (12) relates the following anecdote in his Jadwa tal-MuhoMs: The 
vizir AbO Omar Ahmad was sitting at a public audience given by his master al- 
Mansur AbO Aamir Muhammad Ibn Abi Aamir, wheq||| i|y>plication was pre- 
sented to him by a woman in favour of her son whsi^jhwl incurred al-Mansur’s 
auger b^ some heinous crime which he had -committed, and was then de- 
tained in prison by his order. The perusal o||j^e paper excited al-Mansur's 
wrath to an extreme, and he exclaimed : <*By1|jHah! thou has reminded me of 
** him.” He then took a pen with the intention of W||riting on the document 
the word yutlab (let him be crud/ied), after which he k^ded the paper to the 
vizir, who immediately drew up a regular order conformable to the decision, 
and addressed to the commander of the shorta, or police guards. “ What have 
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“ you written there ?” said al-Mansdr to him. “ An order for his liberty,” re- 
plied Ab6 Omar. — And who directed you to do so?” exclaimed al-Mansdr in u 
passion. The vizir handed him the supplication on which al-Mansdr had written 
by mistake the word yutlak (kt him be set free). By Allah !” said al-MansAr, on 
seeing it, meant to write let hm be mtcified." He then^ struck out the word 
with the intention of writing yuslab, but he again traced the word ytUkk. The 
vizir then took the paper, and was drawing up an order for the prisoner’s libe- 
ration, when al-Mansdr remarked it, and exclaimed, in a more violent passion 
than at Grst: “Who bid you do so?” The vizir showed him the decision in 
his own handwriting, and the prince effaced it, but again committed the same 
mistake. The vizir then commenced a new order of liberation addressed to the 
tcdlif or commander, and al-Mansur, who observed him, flew into a greater 
rage than ever. Abu Omar then showed him the paper on which, for the third 
time, he had written yutlak. Struck with the singularity of the circumstance, 
al-Mansur exclaimed: “ Be it so ! let him be set at liberty in spite of me; for 
“ when God wills tliat a man should be set free, I cannot prevent it.” — AbA 
Muhammad (Ibn Hazm) had a son, gifted with a noble character and great talents, 
whose name was Abu Rafi al-FadI ; he was employed in the service of al-Mota- 
mid Ibn Abbad, the sovereign of Seville and other cities of Spain. It happened 
that the suspicions and anger ol al-Motamid were excited against one of his 
uncles, Abd Talib Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ismail Ibn Abbad, and he 
thought of putting him to death. The vizirs were therefore called in, and h(‘ 
said to them : “ Does any of you know if there was ever a khalif or a prince who 
“ put his uncle to death for conspiracy against him ?” On this Abu Rafi stepped 
forward and said : “ May God’s assistance never fail you ! we know of none who 
“ ever did so, but we know of one who pardoned his uncle who had revolted 
“ against him, al-Mamdn, namely, who forgave tbrahim Ibn al-Mahdi” (vol. I. 
p. 16). When al-Motamid heard these words, he kissed the speaker* between 47 
the eyes and gave him thanks, after which he sent for his uncle and treated him 
with affiduUty and kindness. Abd Rafi was slain at the battle of az-Zallaka, on 
Friday, the 1 5th of Rajah, A. H. 479 (October, A. D. 1 086). We have given 
a full account of this engagement in the life of Ydsuf Ibn Tishifin. — Labia 
(NieUa) is a town in Spain. — Masita [dsham is a village in the dependencies of 
Labia ; it belonged to Ibn Hazm and he visited it from time (o time. 
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(1) He meiii the suburb on the left bank of the Guidelquiylr. 

(2) The sect of (he idkiHUit or BxtiricritU^ was founded by DAwhd Ibn Ali al-liiMliliij ($e$ voL /. 
p. #01). They were so denominated because they understood the words of the Koran in their plain literal 
sense, and rejected the rdiell, or allegorical interpretation to udiich other sects hare recourse in certain cases. 
They dUlBred completely from the Haniflte sect in rejecting the Mds (sea no/. /. Introd, p. MTi and p.#84). 

(3) See Tol. I. page 534. 

(4) It would appear from (be title that this work treated of Judicial astrology. 

(5) He means the teits in which the Moslims pretend that the mission of Muhammad is foretold. 

(6) The autograph gives the true reading 

(7) Read here and lower down 

(8) See vol. II. page 248. 

(9) This title may signify hrldsproom— or perhaps bridal^anecdoiet. 

(10) AbO Marwin Abd al-Malik Ibn lahwar, an eminent vizir, a kdtib, a poet, and an accomplished scholar, 
lived in the reign of Abd ar-RahmAn an-RAsir, die Omaiyide. This prince died A. H. 880 (A. D. 901).-<* 
{Bughya taUMuUamii.) 

(11) See vol. I. page 180. 

(12) His life is given by our author. 


IBN SIDA. 

The hdfiz Abil ’1-Hasftn Ali Ibn Ismail, surnamed Ibn Sida, and a native of 
Murcia, was highly distinguished by his learning in philology and grammar, and 
by his acquirements in such portions of these sciences as were preserved by oral 
transmission. On this matter he composed some works, one of which, the 
Muhkam (fixed), is very voluminous and contains information on the various 
branches of philology. Another extensive work of his on the same subject is 
entitled al-Mukhams (the tpecifier). He composed also a comiMHlNpry, in six vo- 
lumes, on the Hamdta, entitled Kitdb al-Ardk (1), and a numbeHiCflher instruc- 
tive treatises. Ibn Sida was a blind man, as his father also; he made his first 
studies in philology under his father, who was well versed in that sdenoe, and 
he then received lessons from Skid al-Baghdkdi (voL /. page 632) and Ali Ibn 
Omar at-Talamanki. The latter 'reverts to this circumstance in the following 
anecdote : When I went to Murcia, the inhabitants requested me mifet ear- 
** nestly to explain the Ghaxib ol-Jfwiafi»Mi/'(2), <mi which I told them tGt>^k for 
‘‘ a person to read the book to them, and that 1 would follow him in my own 
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of it. On this, they brought me a blind man, called Ibn Stda, who 
<* repeated its contents from the beginning to the end, and 1 was much struck at 
the excellence of his mmnory.” Ibn Sida possessed considerable abilities as a 
poet. He died at Denia on Sunday evening, the 25th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 
458 (March, A. D. 1066), at the age of about sixty years. I/ead on the cover of 
a copy of the Muhkam a note written by some learned native of Spain, in which 
it is said that Ibn S!da was in good health previously to the morning prayer of 
(he Friday (before hit death), and that he continued so till the hour of evening 
prayer, when he entered the water-closet and came out with his tongue para- 
lyzed, and unahle to utter a word ; he remained in that state till the afternoon of 
the Sunday above mentioned, when he died. Some place his death in the year 
448 (A. D. 1 056), but the former date is more authentic and is generally 
admitted. Mwrda is a city in the east of Spain. — Talamardti means beknginq to 
Talamanka (Salamanca ?),y/hich is a city in the west of Spain. — Denia is a city in 
the east of the same country. 


(1) This title means liber pulchri, which may perhaps signify livre du tel etprii, 

(2) Hajji Khalifa notices two works bearing this title ; one by AbA Amr as-Shaibkni (see /bn KhalHkdn, 
vo2. /. p. 182), and the other by Abd Obaid al-KIsim Ibn SallAm, a learned Kholar whose life will be found 
in this dictionary. 


ABU ’L-HASAN Al^HUSRI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd al-Ghani al-Husri al-Fihri (a member of the tribe of 
Kotaitb), and a native of Kairaw5n,was a poet of celebrity, and, although Afflicted 
with blindness, a teacher of the Koraorreadmgt. Ibn Bass5m, the author of the 
DakMra, speaks of him in these terms : He was a sea of eloquence, the master 478 
“ of his art and the chief of the company (of^eti). He proceeded (o Spain to- 
“ wards the middle of the Gfth century of the Hijra, on the ruin of Kairaw5n (1 ), 

** the place of his abode. In those days polite literature was highly encouraged 
“ and sedulously cultivated in our country; he was therefore caressed by the 

35 
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provracal Bonrereigns, is the meadows are caressed by the zephyr} they were 
afl desirous of possessing him, as houses are desirous of possessing inhabitants; 
^dthough, as I bare been informed, he was of a disagreeable character, noto- 
** rhus for bis evil tongue, and as keen for satire as a thirsty man for water. 
“ They give in, however, to his humour, and su^mrted with patience the fre- 
‘ < qaaicy of bis caprices and the rarity of bis affable moments (2). When those 
“ sovereigns were deprived of their possessions (by Y4tuf Ibn Tdthiftn) he settled 
“ at Tanger, much reduced in circumstances and rdapsed into (the former mo~ 

“ rotenm of) his character.” Abfi ’bHasan, the subject of this article, was cou- 
sin hy the mother’s side to Abd Ishak al-Husri (wL /. p. 34), the author of the 
Zakr d-Addb. Ibn Bashkuwal makes mention of him in the Sdat, and al-Hu- 
maidi says that he was well acquainted with the readmgt of the Koran and the 
mode by which each of them had been transmitted down ; that he gave public 
lessons in Koran-reading at Ceuu and elsewhere, and that he composed a kadda 
in two bundled and ninety verses, setting forth the points peculiar to Nafi’s sys- 
tem of Koran-reading. His collected poetical works are still extant, and one of 
his pieces is the widely diffused kadda which begins thus : 


0 night of the afillicted lover 1 when will thy morning arrive? Is it deferred to the day 
of judgment? The friends who passed the evening in conversation are now asleep, but 
he, separated from his beloved, is kept awake by the visits of grief. 


This poem is so well known that it is unnecessary to insert it ; and a coun- 
terpart of it, in the same rhyme and measure, has been composed by my friend 
Najm ad-din Musa al-Kamrawi (3) the jurisconsult, in which he says : 

Bear to my beloved this message : “ The friends of him whom thou hast reduced to 
“ sickness are weary of visiting his couch, and those wKo<«uvied thy captive lover now 
“ deplore his misery. Thy cruelty has left him only thattMilh of life which each sigh 
raises from fes breast. HArAt (4) himself acknowledg«»,^^4he power of magic is 
y *0® shealhest th^Eces in thy eyelidsfthey 

.. wounds: what must they be when thou dnwMt thmn from theinscab- 

w k % cheek been smoothed to an expresMn of benignity, whilst 

hy eyebrow fermed an arch above it. My heart acknowled^ no other piJ^er bn 
thine ; why then (6) condAmn it eternally to the flames of sepai%on r 

The lines which foibw are by al-Husri : 

When she oliered me the cup of welcome on which her lips had impressed a seal of 
musk, I said to her: “ Was this mby liquor extracted from toy cheeksf’ — « No ** she 
replied ; “ When was wine ever extracted from the rosef ’ ’ 
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At the tiiae in whidi he resided M T«ng«r, he sent Ins sertant-boy to ri4liota> 
mid Ihd Abbad, the sovereign of Seville, whidh city -was called Huns (Emam) by 
the pec^e of that counby ; he then waited in fruitleK expectation of the boy’s 
return, and having been informed that abMotamid took no notice of him, he 
composed these lines : 

Awake the drowsy caravan and reproach Fortune with her cruelty I Hims is a paradise, 
and it said to my boy : “ Thou shalt not return from this !" May God have mercy on 
my boy 1 be has died of hunger in paradise I 

In the original Arabic, the poet makes each of these verses end in a double 
rhyme, although the rules of prosody by no means placed him under such a 
restraint. — The following relation was delivered by Taj al-Ola AbA Zaid, sur- 
named an>Nassaba (the genealogist): “I was told by AbA ’1-Asbagh NubAta Ibn 
“ al-Asbagh Ibn Zaid Ibn Muhammad al-Harithi al-Andalusi that he heard bis 

grandfather Zaid Ibn Muhammad relate as follows: Al-Motamid Ibn Abbkd, 47b 
“ the sovereign of Seville, sent five hundred pieces of gold to AbA ’l-Arab as- 
“ Zubairi with the order to come to him, and employ the sum for his travelling 
“ expenses.” — AbA ’l*Arab was then in Sicily, his native country. His names 
were AbA ’l-Arab Musab Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Furat al-Korashi (of the 
tribe of Koraish) az-Zubairi as-Sakalli (native of Sicily), the poet. — He sent also 
“ a similar sum to Abu '1-Hasan al-Husri, who was then at KairawSn. In reply 
“ to his invitation, Abu ’l-Arab wrote him these verses : 

* Wonder not at my head, how grief has turned it grey ; but wonder that the pupils 
‘ of my eyes are not turned grey (and blindtd with wuping). The sea is in the power of 
‘ the Christians (Rdm), and no ship can sail on it without danger, but the land belongs 
‘ to the Arabs (7).’ 

# 

“ As for al-Husri, he replied in these terms : 

* You order me to take ship and cross the sea; make that proposal to spme other, 

‘ and blessings be upon you 1 You are not a Noah to save me in his ark, nor a Messiah 
* with whom I may walk upon the waters.’ 

“ Some time after, he went to Spain and snng the praises of al-Motamid and 
“ other princes.” He died at Tanger, A. H. 488 (A. D. 1095). The birth of 
al-KaniTawi (the person meidenktOy mentioned in Ms article) may be placed, by ap- 
proximation, in A. H. 591 (A. D. 1 194-5) ; he died towards the end of the month 
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of Safar, A. H. 651 (April, A. D. 1253), on his retam from Yemoi, at a {dace 
called Rlis ad-Dawlir, situated between Aidab and Sawakin, on tbe coast of the 
Sea of Aidkb (tiie Red Sea). Korndwi means belonging to Kamrd, which is a 
landed estate in the province of Sarkhad, in Syria,— Of Himi we have already 
spoken (vol. I. p.34 ). — Tanja (Tanger) is a town in the West Country (ab-Gharb), 
at two days’ journey from Sibta (Ceuta)^ another town in the same region. — 
Abii ’1-Arab az>Zubairi was bom in Sicily, A. H. 423 (A. D. 1 032) ; on its con- 
quest by the (Norman) Christians (Rdm) in A. H. 464 (A. D. 1072), he emi- 
grated to Spain and sought the protection of al-Motamid Ibn Abbad. “ I have 
“ been informed,” says Ibn as-Sairafi (8), “ that he was still alive, in Spain, in 
“ A.H. 507 (A. D. 11134).” 


(1) In A.H. 440 (A.D. KairawAn fell into the power of the nomadic Arabs who had left Upper 

Egypt a few yean before. See Abd 'l-FedA*s Annalif year 442 ; and my edition of Ibn Khalddn’s History of 
th§ Berbers, in Aubic, page 17. 

(2) Literally: The intervals of his drought and the rarity of his rain. 

(3) Farther notice will be taken of al-KamrAwi towards the end of the article. 

(4) See vol. I. page 670, note (2). 

(3) the root of the word is not to be found in the dictionaries. The reading in the printed 

teit might be supposed to be inexact, were it not confirmed by the autograph. From its being here em- 
ployed conjointly with the verb jlImI it must have the signification of to attribute the origin of a person or 
thing to,,, 

(6) Read ^Jls in the printed text. 

(7) He probably means to justify his non-compliance with al-Motamid’s wishes, by making a pun on h 
own name, and giving him to understand that the Arab prefers remaining on terra firma. 

(8) The hdfii AbCi ’1-KAsim Ali Ibn Bfunjib Ibn SulaimAn as-Sairafi ) was a native of Egyptf and 

composed a history of the viiirs, frequently cited by Ibn KhallikAn. He must have written later than A.H. 
807, since he mentions in his work that Abd '1-Arab was still alive in that year. 


IBN KHARUF. 

Ab6 Hasan Ali Ibn Mubammad Ibn Ali al-Hadrami, a native of Seville, in 
Spain, and generally known by the of Ibn Kharuf, possessed high abilities 
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as a grammarian. The works which he composed on this subject afford a tes- 
timony of his great talents and extensive information ; such are his excellent 
commentary on Sibawaih’s IStdb, and his able elucidation of Abu ’1-Kasim az- 
Zajjaji’s treatise, the Jumal (1). The master under whom he completed his 
studies was a native of Spain, surnamed al*Khidabb (2) Ibn Tahir. He died at 
Seville, A. H. 610 (A. D. 1213-4); some say A. H. 609 . — ffadrami means native 
of Hadramaut . — He must not be confounded with another Ibn KharOf, who was 
a poet, and addressed an epistle to Baha ad-din Ibn Shaddad, in which he alludes 
to the resemblance of the names. This epistle will be noticed in the life of 
Ibn Shaddad. 


(1} See vol. II. page 93. 

(2) The autograph has ; this word signifies sioui, able-bodied. 


AR-RABAI THE GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Isa Ibn al-Faraj Ibn S&lih ar-RabM al-I^ghdadi, a native 
of Shiraz, but settled at Baghdad, and a grammarian of the first rank by his [ler- 1 
feet knowledge of the science, is author of a good commentary on'AbO Ali ’1-Fa- 
risi’s Iddk (vol. I. p- 379). He studied at Baghdad under as-Sirafi (v. /. p. 377 
and then proceeded to Shiraz, where he passed twenty years under the tuition of 
AbO Ali ’1-Fsu'isi, after which he returned to the former city. Abi!i Ali once 
said : ** Tell Ali al-Baghdadi that, if he were to travel from the East to the West, 
he would not meet with an abler grammarian than himself.” He pbserved 
also, when his pupil was quitting him, that there did not remain a single point 
on which he would need to ask information. Ar-Rabai composed a number of 
works on grammar, one of which was a commentary on al-Jarmi’s Abridgment 
(vol. I. p. 630). The number of pupils who profited by his lessons was very 
great. Ibn akAnbari mentions him in the Tabakdt cMJdabd. He was born, 
A. H. 328 (A. D. 939-40), and he died at Baghdad on the eve of Saturday, the 
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20th of Mubarrmf A. H. 420 (February, A. D. 1029). — fiaidi amm dmemM 
from Rabid, but I do not know whether it be Rabia, the son of NizSr (1), who 
was his ancestor, or some other person of the name; for there were many Rabias 
whose descendants all bore the surname of Aabai. 

(i) See Eicbboro'i Mi>nimmta, tab. L 


AL-FASIHI. 

The grammarian Abil ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi Zaid Muhammad Ibn Ali al-Isli- 
rahadi, better known by the appellation of al-Fasihi, studied grammar with such 
success under Abd al-Kahir al>Jurjani, the author of the Lesser /umo/(1), that 
he became the most learned man of the age in that science. Having proceeded 
to Baghdad, he settled there and taught grammar, for some time, in the Nizd- 
miya College. He transcribed a great number of books on general literature, 
and was a most correct copyist. Amongst the numerous pupils who pursued 
their studies underiiim was Malik an*Nuhat Ibn Safi (vdl. 1. p. 389), and some 
traditional information was delivered on his authority by the hdfiz as-Silafi (vol. /. 
p.86). ** I was sitting with him at Baghdad,” says this hdfiz, “ and 1 questioned 

** him on some points of grammar, to which he replied by citing the following 
“ verses which were composed by a grammarian : 

Know that grammar is a disastrous study, and drives prosperity out of doors. Better 
than grammar and hs professors is a ^ice of bread seasoned with dive dl. 

Al-Fasihi died at Baghdad on Wednesday, the 13th of ’l-Hijja, A. H. 516 
(FcbruaH, A. D. 1123).— -He may have received the surname of Fatiki because 
(he made a particular audy) of Thalab’s work, the Faith (vol. I. p. 84), but of this 
I have no certainty. — IthrdbAdi means belonging to lihrdbdd, a village in the pro- 
vince of Mazandaritn, situated between Saria and Juijkn. 

(1) See vol. I. p. 674 ; note to p. 390. The Greater Jwmal wai composed by Aht 'l-KAsim ai-Zajjlji; see 
vol. 11. p.98. 
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Uffi AL-ASSAR. 

The philologer Ab6 ’1-Hasaa Ali Ibo AU ’l-Husam Abd ar-Rahim Ibn al- 
Hasan Ibn Abd aWMalik Ibn Ibrahim as-Sulami (a mmhtir of tile tribe of Sulmm), 
sumamed Mnhaddab ad^in, and generally known by the name of Ibn al-Assnr 
(ton of the oU-prett man), was a native of Baghdad by birth and by residence, 
but his family belonged to the town of ar-Rakka (tn MetopoUmia). He held a 
high reputation as an accomplished scholar, and he possessed (by hetai) some of 
the rarest (pieces of ancient Arabic Itteroiure). His masm« in that science were 
the Sharif Abil ’s-Saadat Ibn as-Shajari and AbA MansAr al>Jawaliki (1 ), under 
whose tuition he attained great proBciency. ’ He dien gave lessons for some time, 
after which he went to Egypt, where he met AbA Muhammad Ibn Bari (vol. 11. 
p. 70) and al-MuwafTak (YUsuf) Ibn al-Khallal, the secretary of state (2). He 
knew by heart 'and understood perfectly the poems of al-Mutanabbi, and he ex* 
plained them to numerous pupils in Irak, Syria, and Egypt. A great quantity 
of books, treating of philology or containing poems by the Arabs of the desert, 
was transcribed by him, but faults are occasionally observable in these copies, 
notwithstanding all his care and attention. It is said that his genius was not of 
the brightest order, and that he evinced less talent as a grammarian than as a 
pliilologer. The style of his penmanship was remarkable for elegance, and 
(booh «n) his handwriting are in great request and bear high prices. He was 
a curious collector of receipts and other scraps of information, and it was his 
custom to write them down in his books. 1 met with a number of persons who 
saw him and studied under him. He was born A. H. 508 (A. D. 1114*5), and 
he died at Baghdad, A. H. 576, on Sunday, the 3rd of Muharram (May, A. D. 
1180), just as the afternoon prayer was ended. The next day, he was interred 
in the ShAnizi cemetery, close to Us father’s grave. 

(1) See Tol. 11. page M, note (1). 

(3) HU life U gireo by Ibo KbeUikHri. 
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SHUMAIM AL-HILLI. 

Ab6 ’i-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Antar Ibn Tb^bit al-llilli (native of Hilla 
in Irdk)f surnamed Muhaddab ad-din, and generally known by the appellation 
of Shumaim, was an eminent scholar, deeply versed in grammar, philology, and 
the poems of the desert Arabs ; he composed also in verse with great elegance. 
His first studies were made at Baghdad under Ibn aUKhashshab (vol. 11. p. 66) 
and other eminent scholars of that period | he then visited Diar Bakr and Syria, 
celebrating in bis poems the praises of the great and obtaining gifts from them 
in return. He finally settled at Mosul. A number of works were written by 
him, and he drew up, out of his own poetry, a book in ten sei'tions, which he 
named the Hamdsa, in imitation of Abd Tammam’s compilation bearing the same 
title. He was possessed of great talents, but he had an evil tongue and was con- 
tinually attacking the character of others, without acknowledging or respecting 
merit where it really existed. Abd ’1-Barakat Ibn al-Mustaufi has given him a 
place in his History of Arbela, and commences his notice with a series of anec- 
dotes respecting him, and which would imply that he had but little religion, that 
he neglected the prescribed prayers, impugned the sacred Koran and laughed at 
the public. He gives also some fragments of his poetry, which certainly betray 
a malignant disposition. ** He was once asked,” says Ibn al-Mustaufi, ** why he 
** had obtained the surname of Shumaim (1), and he returned this answer : ‘ At 

‘ one time I used to eat every day a quantity of clay (2), and, when I passed it, 
<< < I would examine if it had any odour, but could perceive none. It was for 
** ‘ this reason I received the name of Shumaim.’ ” He dM at Mosul on the 
eve of Wednesday, the 28th of the latter Rabi, A. H. fidf^^lkscember, A. D. 
1204), and was interred in the cemetery which is called after al-Mukfa Ibn 
Imran (3). The word t/tumotm is derived from the root thamm (to mell). 


(i) ThU word Memi to signify MH 0 smeller 
(S) RMd in the printed teit. 

(3) See voK I. page 333, note (7). 
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ALAM AD-DIN AS-SAKRAWI. 

Abu ’l>Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd as-Samad Ibn Abd al-Ahad Ibn 
Abd al-Ghlilib al-Hamdani (a member of the tribe of Hamddn) as^Salcblwi, sui^ 
named Alam ad-din {beoKm of religion), was a native of Egypt) a teacher of the 
Koran-readtnjjft, and a grammarian. He studied at Cairo under the ehaiih Abd 
Muhammad al-Kasim as-ShIttibi (whote life mil be found farther on), and he ac- 
quired under his tuition a sound knowledge of the Koran^mdtngft, grammar, and 
philology; another of his masters there, was Abd ’1-Jaud GhUith Ibn FAris Ibn 
Makki (1), a teacher of these reaimgt. At Alexandria he took lessons from as- 
Silafi (vol. I. p. 86) and Ibn Auf (vol. II. p. 197, note (2) ), and at Old Cairo 
from-al-fidsiri (2) and Ibn Yasin (3). He then proceeded to Damascus, where he 
surpassed all the learned men who cultivated the sciences which were the sub- 
ject of his own studies; and, with the rapid progress of his reputation, he ac- 
quired a most exalted place in public opinion. He composed a commentary, in 
four volumes, on az-Zamakhshari’s Muftmal and another on the ShdiiMyan Ka- 
stda, which poem he had studied under the author (4). He left also some ser- 
mons (khothae) and poems. The highest respect was shown to him during his 
life, and when I was at Damascus, I saw the people crowding round him in the 
great mosque, for the purpose of reading the Koran under his tuition, and they 
they had to wait a considerable time till their turn came. I more than once 
saw him riding up to the Mountain of the Saints Jabal a$-Sdlihiyin) (5), accom- 470 
panied by two or three persons, all reading their lessons to him at the same time, 
and each in a different part of the book, whilst he made his observations first to 
one and then to another. He continued in the assiduous discharge of his duty 
to the last, and he died on the eve of Sunday, the 12th of the latter Jum&da, 
A.H. 643 (November, A. D. 1245); he had then passed his ninetieth year. 
When his death drew near, he recited these verses, composed by himself: 

ThOT said that on to-morrow 1 should arrive aUthe grounds reserved by the tribe (6) 
that the caravan would stop at Aeir place of dwelling; and that all who obeyed them 
would receive a wdcome to rejoice them. I refdied : “ I am culpable towai^ them ; 

“ what pretext can I allege in my excuse? how shall I dare to meet them T” They an- 
swered : » Is it not their nature to show forgiveness, and especially to those who placed 
“ in them Iheirhope V' 

voi II. 36 
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I have since discovered that he was bom A. H. 558 (A. D. 1163'', at Sakha. 
— SaMUkoi means bdonging to Sakha, which is a village in Gharbiya, a province 
of Egypt. Sakham would be the regular form, but all agree in employing the 
vford Sidthdm. 


(1) Abtt *l4aud GbUib Ski FArii al-Lakhml al-Mundiri (a member of the tribe of Lakhm and deeeenJed 

from the royal famUy of the MomMritee)^ wat a native of an eminent teacher of the Koran-raodfngA, 

a calculator of inheritance-aharei, and a gramnMrian. He died A.H. 60S (A. D. 1906-6).— (JETnan al-Jf«Ad- 
dira,) 

(2) The life of al-BOatri ii given by Ibn Kballikln. 

(8) The iffllm AbO *1-Hafaa All !bn All Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ylitn, a member of the tribe of Kinlina, a native 
of Aakalon and an inhabitant of Egypt, waa cel^rated ai a matter of the Koran-raodOipt and as a gramma- 
rian. He studied the readinge under Abd T-Jauc GhiAtfa (tea note (1) ), and grammar under Ibn Bari (v. //. 
p.70). It wat in tbe motque called the Jkmt al-Attk at Old Cairo, that Ibn Ykstn gave his lessons. He died 
in the month of Zd *1-Kaada, A. H. 686 (June, A. D. 1289^.— (fftitn oX-^Muhddira,) 

(4) The Shdtibiya it a poem in which the different tyatems of Kona-^eadiny are eel forth. The life of tbe 
author, al-KAtim Ibn Firro, it given by Ibn Kballikkn. 

(8) This mountain, which is alto called Jabal ae^SalihiyOt lies two miles north of Damascus. It is about 
one thousand English feet above the level of the city. 

(6)^See vol. 1. page 128, note (18). 


IBN AL-BAWWAB THE KATIB. 

Abu Hasan All Ibn Hilal, generally known by the appellation of Ibn abBaw- 
wab, was a celebrated kUib, possessing a skill in pmimanship to which no per- 
son ever attained in ancient or modern times. It was AbA Ali Dm Mukla who 
first took the present system (of written chareuten) from the (Hyle o/*) writing 
employed by the people of KAfa, and brought it out under its actual form. He 
had therefore the merit of priority, and it may be added that his handwriting 
was very elegant ; but to Ibh al-Bawwkb portains the honour of rendering the 
more regular and simfde, and of clothing it in grace and beauty 0)- 
[But it is said that the author of the written character (eaSed) al-hfantM (2) was 
not AbA Ali, but his brother AbA Abd Allah al-Hasan, of whom mention is 
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made in the life of Abd AM ; it will be found among those o( die pmons whose 
names were Muhammad. When Abd Obaid al-Bakri (3), the native of Spain 
and the author of the works (which are to weU known), cast his eyes on the 
handwriting of Ibn Mukla, he recited this line : 

When a man feeds his eyes (m«Afe] with the sighLof Ibn Makla’s handwriting, all 
the members of his body Would like to be eyes.] 

It is agreed by all that Abd ’1-Hasan (Ibn oA-Baww^ih) stood apart (tn Am 
tuperiority); it is his system which is yet followed (4), but none have ever reached 
or pretended to reaeh his piteh of exeellence, and yet there are people in the 
world who lay claim to (talenls) which they do not possess. We may add, that 
for a person to maintain such a pretension* is a thing which we never saw nor 
heard of ; all agree that he surpassed competition and that he never had a rival. 

He was called also Ibn as-Sitri (the ton of the eurtaitHmn), because his father 
was a bawwdb' (porter or other), whose duty it is to stay by the curtain (titr) 
which is drawn across the door-way (of the haU of audience). [His master in 
writing was Ibn Asad the celebrated kdtUt, whose names are Abd Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Asad Ibn Ali Ibn Said al-K&ri (the koranreader) al-Katib (the 
penman) al-Bazzaz (the linen^nerchant) al-fiagbdadi (native of Baghdad). The 
traditional information which he possessed was received by him from the lips 
of Abd Bakr Ahmad Ibn Sulaiman an-Najjad (5), Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn az- 
Zubair al-Kdfi, Jaafar al-Kbuldi, Abd al-Malik Ibn al-Hasan as-Sakati, and 
others of the same standing ; he was himself considered as a trustworthy (trant- 
mitter of tuch information). — Muhammad Ibn Asad died on Sunday, the 2nd of 
Muharram, A.H. 410 (May, A.D. 1019), and was interred in the Shdnizi Ceme- 
tery.] Ibn al-Bawwab died at Baghdad on Thursday, the second of the first Ju- 
miala, A. H. 423 (April, A. D. 1032) ; some say, A. H. 413. He was interred 48C 
near the grave of Ahmad Ibn ab-Hanbal. The two verses which fol\pw were 
recited to me by one of our learned men, and he informed me at the same time 
they were composed as an elegy on Ibn al-Bawwab’s death : 

Thy loss was felt by the writers of former times, and each successive day justifies their 
grief. The ink<bottfes are therefore black with sorrow, and the pens are rent through 
afBicti<m. 

The idea contained in these verses is very fine. — When I was at Aleppo, a 
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juriscoDSttk isktd jdc the jneuuBg of the following verse; which is contained in 
a poem composed by a modern; wherein he descrihes a letter ; 

'Twas a letter like a meadow enamelled with flowers ; its lines were traced by the 
hand of fbn UilAl, and its contents taken from the lips of Ibn Hilfll. 

I answered him that the poet’s meaning was, that its writing equalled in beauty 
the penmanship of Ibn al-Bawwab, and that in elegance of style it resembled the 
epistles of as-Sabi. We have already mentioned (vol. I. p- 31) that the latter 
was an Ibn Hilal (son of HUdl). I then asked the jurisconsult what was the rest 
of the piece, and he repeated it to me, as follows : 

When 1 received thy letter adorned with the jewels of lawful magic — that of style; 
—'it seemed to me like a mansion peopled with every excellence, and I contemplated it 
(with sadness) as I would a dwelling where my friends resided no longer. Tears trickled 
from my eyes ; I impressed repeated kisses on the paper, and asked of the characters 
traced upon it an answer to my hopes (6). I pondered over it (7) till 1 thought its 
words were the stars of night, or strings of pearls. ’Twas a letter like a meadow ena- 
melled with flowers ; its lines were traced by the hand of Ibn HilkI, and its contents 
taken from the lips of Ibn HilAl. 

Relative to the art of writing, (it is said) that Ismail (the patriarch) was the first 
who wrote in Arabic; but what the learned hold to be the truth is, that Muramir 
Ibn Marwa, a native of al-Anbar, was the first who did so. It is said that he 
belonged to the tribe of Murra (8). And from al-Anbar the art of w'riting spread 
through the people. Al-Asmai states that it was related of the tribe of Koraish 
that, on being asked whence they had received the art of writing, they answered : 
from Hira. The same question, says be, was then addressed to the inhabit- 
ants of Hira, and they replied : from al-Anb^r. [ It is related by Ibn al-Kalbi 
and al-Haitham Ibn Adi (9) that the person who introduced ^#iirt of writing 
from Hira to Hij4z was Harb the son of Omaiya, the son «f Abd Shams, the son 
of Abd Manaf, of the tribe of Koraish. He had vMC^ Hira and brought back 
with him this art to Mekka. The two hAfix just mentioned relate also that Abfi 
Sofyan, the son of Harb, was asked from whom his father had learned the art 
of writing, and he answered : ‘^Trom As]|gi Ibn Sidra,” and he (Harb) stated 
that he ImmI addressed the same question to Aiiam, and that he replied : From 
“ its inventor, Muramir Ibn Murra.” It hence appears that this (art of Arcdne) 
writing came into existence at but a very short time before Islamism. {The tribe 
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of) Himyar had a aort of writii^ called ei‘MviMdf the letters of which were sepa- 
rated, not joined together (10); ^ey prevented the comoKHi people from learning 
it, and none dared to employ it without their permission. Then came the reli- 
gion of Islamism, and there was not, in all Ymnen, a person who could read or 
write. The systems of writing among the nations of the east and west amount 
to twelve: the Arabic, the Himyarite, the Ionian (or GreoA), the Pernan, the 
Syrian, the Hebrew, the Roman, the Coptic, thefierber, the Andalusian (I'l), 
the Indian, and the Chinese. Of these five are extinct, their usage having 
ceased, and the persons who knew them being no longer in existence ; the Him- 
yarite, namely, and the Ionian, and the Coptic, and the Berber (12), and the 
Andalusian. Three still exist in the countries where they are employed, but no 
one in the land of Islamism is acquainted with them : these are the Roman, the IB I 
Indian, and the Chinese; the remaining four, namely, the Arabic, the Persian, 
the Syrian, and the Hebrew, are employed in Islamic countries.] 


(1) Throughout this article 1 ahall indicate the author's later additions by placing them between crotchets. 

(2) Some obsenations on the character called al-JKhatt al-^MamHih will be found subjoined to the notice 
on al-MubArak Ibn al-Mublirak. Thb notice forms one of the notes which accompany the life of Abd 'l-Fad&il 
Ali Ibn al-Aamidi. 

(3) See vol. I. page 319. 

(4, Literally: It is on his loom they weave. 

(5) Abd Bakr Ahmad Ibn Sulaimdn, surnamed an-Najjdd, was an eminent doctor of the sect of ibn Haiibal 
and a native of Baghdad. He studied under a great number of masters distinguished for their learning, and 
then opened two classes in the Mosque of al-Mansdr, in one of which he gave his opinions on points of law 

and in the other he made dictations (see vol. //. p, 139). These classes were held on Fridays, before the 
hour of prayer. He composed a great work on the Sunan, or written collections of the Traditions, and an- 
other in which he discussed and defended the doctrines peculiar to bis seel J He felted 

during the whole course of the year, and at night he eat a single cake, a small morsel of which he put aside : 
every Friday, he took no other food than seven of these morsels. His birth is placed in A.H. 258 (A.D 867), 
and his death in the month of Zt '1-Hyja, A. H. 347 (Feb.-Nar. A.D. 939).— (Ad-Dahabi's Tdrikh al^Isldm.) 

(6) Literally r **l uked of its traces to answer my question;" an expression which, in Arabic, is just as 
applieabie to a letter u to a deserted dwelling. See Introductioa to vol. I. p. iixiv. 

(7) Ulerally: I hovered round it 

^8) See Eichhom's Afonumatifo Bist.Arab, tab. 111. 

<9) The lives of these two hd/Ut are given by Ibn KhaUBtAn. 

(10; In this important passage the autograph manuscript concurs with'the printed text. 

(11) Probably the Celtiberian 

(111 Bead in the printed text. 
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SHAIKH AL4SLAM AI^AKKARI. 

AbA AH Ibn Ahmad Iba Ydsaf Ibn Jaafar Ibn Arafa al-Hakk&ri, aur- 

named Shaikh al-Itl^ (the ehuiMi of Ithmim), drew his descent from Otba the 
son of Abd Sofyan Sakhr Ibn Harb lim Omaiya. He was a man of great virtue 
and piety, and bad travelled through many countries for the purpose of gather- 
ing Traditions from the lips of lAoiikfts and other learned men. Having returned 
to his native [dace, he renounced the world and gained (by his eharacter) the re- 
spect and confidence of the people. In one of his journeys he saw Abd ’i-Ala 
al-Maarri and took lessons from him. When they separated, he was asked by 
one of his companions what he thought of that poet’s conduct and religious be- 
lief ; to which he replied that Abd ’1-A1& was a Moslim (1 ). 1 have been informed 
that a man in high rank said to al-Hakkari : Are you Shaikh alrlsldm ?" and 
that he replied : No, but I am a shaikh in Islamism.” A number of his sons 
and grandchildren were jurisconsults or emirs, and rose to high favour in the 
service of different princes. He was bom A. H. 409 (A. D. 1 018-9), and he died 
on the Istof Muharram, A. H. 486 (Febmary, A. D. 1093). — Hakk&ri means 
belonging to the Kurdish tribe of Hakkdr, which possesses numerous fortresses, 
(nasties, and villages in the country to the east of Mosul. 

(i) Sec vol. I. page 98, note (10). 


ALI AL-HARAWI AS-SAIH. 

The celebrated traveller (1 ) Abd ’1-Ha^ AH Ibn Abi Bakr Ali, surnamed al- 
Harawi because his family belonged to Herat, was bom at Mosul and settled at 
length at Aleppo. He visited numerous regions, made frequent pilgriinages (2), 
and covered the face of the earth with his peregrinations. There was neither 
sea nor land, plain nor mountain, to which access could be obtained, which he 
had not seen ; and in every place to whidi he went, he wrote his name upon the 
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walls, as I myself have obaemd in all die cities whidi I visited, and tkeir num- 
ber is certainly voy great. To dns he was indebted far his reputation, and his 
name as a traveller became proverlnal. I saw two verses composed by one of 
our ocmteraporaries, Jaafar Ibn Shams aUQhittfa (vol. L f. 328), tm a pertina- 
cious writer of begging-poems, and ccmtaining an aUusion to the circumstance 
just mentioned ; Aey ran as follows ; 

niese lying sheets are in the house of every man, and though the rhyme may differ, 
the meaning is always the same. The earth, both hill and plain, is filled with diem, as 
with the scribblings of the vagabond al-Harawi. 

Al-Hasan was not, however, devoid of talent; and, by the skill which hi* 
possessed in natural magic (3), he obtained the favour of the lord of Aleppo, 
al-Malik az-iSahir, the son of the sultan Sal&h ad-din. That prince lodged him 
in his palace, and having conceived a great regard for him, he founded a college 
outside Aleppo^ and placed it under the direction of his favourite. This esta- 
blishment now encloses a mausoleum erected over the grave of al-Harawi. It 
contains a number of rooms filled with books, and an appropriate inscription 
has been placed by him on the door of each. I remarked that be had even 
written the following inscription on the door of the wateiM^loset .- Bait al-Mdl fi 
Bait U~Md (4). I saw also in the mausoleum a branch of a tree hung at the head 
of his tomb ; this branch or rod had naturally assumed the form of a hoop, (the 
endt being com^letelg united) without the assistance of human art ; it is a very 
curious object, and is 'said to have been discovered by him jn one of his jour- 
neys. His last injunctions were that it should be suspended in that place to ex- 
cite the astonishment of spectators. He composed the following works .* Kitdb 
airbhArdt fi Mdrifa tiz-Zidrdi (indicatiom to make known the glacee of pilgrimage) ; 
Kitdb al-Khutab al-Harawiya (book of khotbas, or sermons, by al-Harawi), etc. 

1 saw two verses inscribed in a fair hand on the wall of the room in the college 
where he gave his lessons ; they appear to have been written by some well-edu- 
cated person, who had sto{^>ed there on his way to Egypt, and their merit in- 
duces me to insert them here : 

May the meroy of God be diown to him who effien up a prayer far the weltbre ^ people 
who stopped he^ on their way toEgypL When they halted at this place, their cbe^ 
were pale [with fatigue) ; bot when the hour of departure drew near, they were red with 
weeping. 
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Al'Haniwi died in the above>nieotioned college between the 1 dth nnd the 20th 
of the month of Ramidio, A. H. 6H (January, A. D. 1215). He was buried 
in (be mausoleum of which we have spoken.— Hiwatri means belonging to 
Herdt, which is one of the four capitals of Khoi4skn ; the others are JVaisapdr, 
Balkh, and Marw. This extensive kingdom contains a number of othm* great 
cities, but none of 'them equal to these. Herkt was built by Alexander zi^ ’I- 
Karnain on his expedition to the East (5). 


(1) The word here rendered by traveller ii Sdik, which signifies o rambler, a voanderer. 

(2) These pilgrimages were made to tombs of saints and other holy places. 

(3) By natural magic, or sltnyd as the Arabs call it, is meant legerdemain and phantasmagoria. 

(4) Literally : The public treasury in the waterfcloset. I acknowledge my inability to discover the wit of 
this inscription. 

(5) HerAt appears to be the Aria of the Greeks. Alexander the Great founded a city there, which was called 
Alexandria after him. 


IZZ AD-DIN IBN AL-ATHIR AL-JAZARI. 

Abu ’I-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi ’1-Karam Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd al- 
Karim Ibn Abd al-Wahid as-Shaibani (a member of the tribe of Shaibdn), generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-Athir al-Jazari and sumamed Izz ad-din 
(majesty of religion), was born at al-Jazira, and his first years were spent in that 
place. Having accompanied his two brothers and his father to Mosul, he look 
lessons in that city from the khattb Abb ’1-Fadl Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad at-Tusi 
(a native of fds) and from other emineUt masters of that epoch. He went to 
Baghdad repeatedly, either as a pilgrim (to Mekka) or as an envoy from the go- 
vernor of Mosul ; and, during these visits, he received lessons from Abu’l-Kasim 
Yaish Ibn Sadaka the Shafite doctor, AbA Ahmad Abd al-Wahhab Ibn Ali the 
SAfi, and other learned men. Having then proceeded to Syria and Jerusa- 
lem, he pursued his studies under different masters, after which he returned to 
Mosul, whcHre he confined himself within doors, and devoted all his moments to 
study and to the composition of his works. His house then became a centre of 
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uaioD for the learned men of the city and for strange. His kno\fledge of 
the Traditions and his acquaintance with that science in its vanous branches 
placed him in the first rank, and his learaing as an historian of the ancients and 
modems was not less extensive ; he was perfectly familiar with the genealogy of 
the Arabs, their adventures, combats, and history ; whilst his great work, the 
KAmil, or complete, embracing the history of the world from* the earliest period 
to the year 628 of the Hijra, merits its reputation as one of the best piviductions 
of the kind. He composed also an abridgment, in three volumes, of Abd 's- 
Saad as^amani’s Atudb (1), in wbicb he points out the errors of that author and 
repairs his omissions. It is an extremely useful book and is now very common ; 
but the original work, forming eight volumes, is so extremely rare that I never 
saw it but once, and that was at Aleppo; if* has never reached Egypt, where its 
contents are only known by the abridgment. Another of Ibn al-Athir’s works 
is the Akhbdr a$-Sahdba (history of the most eminent amng the Companions of Mu- 
hammad;, in six volumes. On my arrival at Aleppo, towards the close of thi' 
year 626 (November, A. D. 1229), Ibn al-Athir was receiving the kindest atten- 
tion and every mark of esteem and honour from the Taw.\shi (eunuch) Shihab 
ad-din Toghril, the atdbek, or guardian, of the prince of Aleppo, al-Malik al-Azi/ 
the son of al>Malik az-Zahir, and was living with him as a guest. 1 then nicl 
him frequently, and found him to be a man of the highest accomplishments and 
the most excellent qualities, but extremely modest. I was his constant visitor, 
and, as a close intimacy had subsisted I>etwcen him and my lamented father, he 4|j 
i^eceived me with the utmost regard and kindness. He afterwards made a jour- 
ney to Damascus, A. H. 627 (A. D. 1229-30), and, on his return to Aleppo in the 
following year, 1 continued to cultivate his society witli unceasing assiduity, but, 
after a short stay, he removed to Mosul. Ihn al-Athir was bom on the 4th of 
the first Jumada, A.H. 555 (May, A. D. 1160), at Jazira tibni Omar, the native 
place of his family; and he died at Mosul, in the month of Shaaban, A.H. 630 
May-June, A. D. 1233). I shall take occasion to speak again of his brothers 
Majd ad-din al-Mubarak and Dii ad>din Nasr Allah. — The Jaztra, or isle almvc- 
mentioned, is generally considered to l)e the same which is called Jaztra tibni ' 
Omar (the isle of the son of Omar), but I do not know who this Ibn Omar was ; 
some, it is true, say that it was so called after Ytlisuf Ibn Omar ath-Thakafi, the 
emir of the two Ir5ks. — I have since discovered the true reason, namely, this 
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town was built by Abd al-Aziz Ibn Omar, a native of BarA&id in &e province 
of Mosul, and was therefore called after him. In some historical works I find it 
named Jazira Hbnai Omar wa Kdmil (the itland of the two sons of Omar, AAs 
and K4mU)f but who these were I know not.— I hare since read in Ibn al-Mus- 
taufi’s History (of Arbela), where he gives the life of al-Mubarak, the brother of 
this AhA ’/-Hasan ibn al-Athir, that he belonged to the Island of Ads and Kamil, 
the sons of Omar (Ibmi Omar) Ibn Aus al-Taghlibi (2). 


(1) See page 157 of itib volume. 

(2) Read in the printed text. 


AL-AKAWWAK. 

Abd ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Jabala Ibn Muslim Ibn Abd ar-Rahmkn, generally 
known by the appellation of al-Akawwak, was a poet of eminent abilities. Al- 
Jahiz (1) declares that, for reciting poeti'y (extempore), he was the most admirable 
of God’s creatures, and that he never saw his equal among the Arabs of the 
desert or those of the towns. He belonged to the class of mawlat, and was bora 
blind; his complexion was black and his skin spotted with leprosy. A well 
known piece of his is that which follows : 

For her who came in disguise to see me, aid whom every object filled with appre- 
hension, I would sacrifice my father’s life I But that visitor was betrayed by her brauty ; 
how could the night conceal the [rtfalgmct of tuck a) rising moon? She awaited the mo- 
ment when the spies forgot their duty ; she watch^ the people at their evening con- 
versations, till they yielded to sleep; and then she feced every danger to visit me; but 
no W>ner had she offered the salutation of meeting, than she bid me ferewell. 

He composed a number of splendid eulogiums on AbA Dulaf abKasim Ibn Isa 
al-Ijli (2) and on AbA Gh&nim Humaid Ibn Abd al-Haraid at-Tusi (3). One of 
his finest kaitdas on AbA Dulaf begins thus : 

He repelled from his bosom die a{q>roaches of wanton folly; he turned from 

Ms MToni. tkoiudi idnasure was his oocnnation. 
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la that part of the poem arhcire the eub^um is introduced, he says : 

Let AbA Ihilaf be mardiing against the foe, or enjoying repose at home, his presence 
(if /hr «s) the world. If AbA ^laf tarn away (frwn tu}, the world (and Fmrlune tarn 
from w, to) follow in his steps. Every Arab upon earth, both the dwdlers in tae desert 
and those who sojourn in towns, must borrow from him their noble qualities to form 
therewith a raiment, on the day in which they enter the lists of gl^ry. 

It is a long poem of flfty-eighl verses, and so beautiful that I should insert 
it here, did I not wish to avoid prolixity. Sharaf ad-din Ibn Onain, a poet 484 
whose life shall be given in this work, and an excellent judge of poetry, was 
once asked which merited preference, the haitda of al-Akawwak or the charm- 
ing poem composed by Abu Nuwas in tlie same rhyme and measure, and which 
begins thus : 

0 thou who sufferest from the visits of adversity (l>), thou canst no longer pretend to 
the love of Laila or of Samara. 

Ibn Onain abstained from giving a direct answer to this question and merely 
said : “ To judge between these two poems would require a person equal in talent 
“ to the poets who composed them.” I read some observations written by Abii 
’1-Abbas at-Mubarrad on this koftda of AbA Nuw&s, wherein he says, after in- 
serting the piece; “I do not think that any poet, either of the times before or 
after Islamism, ever reached such a pitch of elegance and majesty, much less 
“ that he surpassed it.” It is relate^ that al-Akawwak, after he had celebrated 
the noble qualities of AbA Dulaf in this poem, composed another in praise of 
llumaid Ibn Abd al-Hamid, who said to him : “What is it possible for you now 
to say of me? what merit do you leave for me to claim as mine? you who have 
“ spoken of AbA Dulaf in these ternis : The presence of AM Dulaf ti for tit the 
‘ ‘ world ; if Abd, Dulaf turn away, the world follows in his steps /” To this the poet 
I'eplied: “ May God direct the emir! I can say of you something l»etter than 
“ that.” He then recited these verses : 

Humaid and his vast beneficence are ( for ut) the world. If Humaid turn away fr(»ni 
us, adieu to the world I 

On hearing these lines, Humaid smiled, but remained silent, whilst every |ier- 
son (d* the assembly who knew what good poetry was, declared them finer than 
those on Abu Dulaf Humaid then bestowed an ample rewaitl on the author. 
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The narration wliicfa follows is made by Ibo al-Motaaa in his Tabakdt a*-Shu- 
ard (5) : When al-MImilin was told of this kastda, his wrath was excessive, and 
he ordered the poet to he sought for and brought before him. As al-Akawwak 
was then residing on the mountain, they were unable to find him, and when 
“ the intelligence reached him, he fled to Mesopotamia. Written orders to ar- 
“ rest him being now dispatched in every direction, his apprehensions led him 
‘Mo fly from Mesopotamia, and he had got into the region called as-Shamat (6), 
“ when he was discovered and taken prisoner. Having bound him in chains, 
“ they took him before al-Mkmun, who exclaimed, on seeing him : ‘ Son of a 
“ ‘ prostitute! it was you who said in a poem addressed to al-Kasim Ibn Isa : 
“ ‘ Every Arab upon earth, etc.' — He here repeated tbe two verses. — ‘ You have 
“ ‘ thus placed me among those who must borrow from him their noble qualities 
“ ‘ and their titles to glory !’ — ‘ Commander of tbe faithful!’ replied al-Akaw- 
“ wak, ‘you belong to a family with which no other can be put in comparison ; 

“ ‘ God chose yours as his own from amongst the human race, and gave il 
“ ‘ the sacred book, and supreme authority, and a vast empire. But what 1 
“ ‘ said was solely applied to those who were on an equality with al-Kasim Ibn 
“ ‘Isa.’ — ‘By Allah!’ exclaimed al-Mamun, ‘you made no exceptions, but in- 
“ ‘ eluded us in the number, however I shall not spill, your blood on account 
“ ‘ of these lines, but 1 shall order your deatli for the impiety of your verses, 

“ ‘ in which you assimilate a vile and miserable creature to the Almighty and 
“ ‘ represent him as the partner of his power : you have said : 

“ The events of each day are accomplished under thy control, and fortune is directed 
“ by thee in her changes. A look of thine was never cast on mortal, but he received a 
“ lasting favour or a certain death (7). — 

“ ‘ But it is God alone who can do so ; pluck out his tongue by the root!’ 
“ The order was immediately executed, and al-Akawwak tl|[||^ri8hed. This 
“ event took place at Baghdad, A. II. 213 (A. D. 828-9j: he was born A. H. 160 
“ ("A. D. 776-7). It is said that he lost his sight by the small-pdA at the age of 
“ seven years, but this is in contradiction with what has been stated previously.” 
Such are the terms in which Ibn al-Motazz speaks respecting this kastda, and a 
$ similar account is also given by Abd ’bFaraj in his KUdb al-Agbdm. 1 met these 
iwo verses accompanied by another in Abd Abd Allah Ibn al-Munajjim’s Kitdb 
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al BAH (8), a work contaping a history of the later poets, but he attributes them 
to Khalaf Ibn Marwan, a mau^Ja of Ali Ibn Raita ; the third verse is as follows : 

When thou visitest with thy wrath, thy sword returns well pleased ; and when thou 
sroilest, the eyes of [ihy) riches melt into tears. 

In one of his eulogiums on Humaid, he says : 

Humaid provides nourishment for all who inhabit the world, and they have thus be- 
come his family. It would seem as if his forefather Adam had enjoined him to feed 
the human race, and he therefore gives them food. 

In another of his pieces he says : 

The Tigris quenches the people's thirst, ond you, AbCi Gh&nim, furnish them with 
food. The people are the body, the (khalif) imAm of the true direction is the head, and 
you are the eye of the head. 

Humaid died on the festival of the fast-breaking (ist of Shawwdl)^ A. II. *il(l 
(January, A. D. 826), and his loss was deplored by our |K>et in a kcuiUla, of 
which one of the verses was : 

We also have received that moral lesson which others received before us {w thv death 
of the great and good ) ; but alasl we have no room left for patience under grief. 

Abu ’1-Atahiya (9) also lamented the death of Humaid in ihese lines : 

O AbO OhAnim ! vast was the court of thy {hospitable) dwelling, and numerous are 
the [grateful) visitors who now surround thy lofty tomb ! But a tomb frequented by 
visitors availeth not the person whose body lies mouldering within it. 

Numerous anecdotes are related of al-Akawwak, but we must confine ourselvi‘s 
to the above. — The word akawwak means a fat and nhort man, but stout. — Tin* 
date which we have here given of Humaid at-TAsi’s death is that mentioned by 
at-Tabari in bis history, and I am strongly inclined to believe that he^breathed 
his last at Famm as-Salh, to which place he had accompanied al-Mami]in when 
that khalif went to consummate his marriage with Bdran (vol. /. p. 269). 

(I ) The life of aWAhii is gWen in this volume. 

«3) His life will be found in this work. 

S) Saevol. I. fiage S7I, where his nenie is incorrectly written Hamid. 
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(4) The autograph hai 

iH) See page 42 of (his volume* 

(6) The author of the At’Mh (aee Iho KhallikAo, vol. I. p. 02), states that SMm, or Syria, is divided 
into five Shdmdtf or Sjrias; the indication of these provinces is given by Ibn al*Wardi. See Excerptum ex 
/bn al-Wardif page 176, in Koehler's Ahulfeda Tabula Syria. 

(7) One of the highest euiogiums which an Arabian poet could bestow on a patron was, that be did good to 
friends and evil to foes. The Moslitns give similar characteristics to the Divinity; in the list of the ninety-nine 
holy fumes, or attributes, we find him styled the useful, and^L^ the hurtful. 

(8) The life of AbO Abd Allah HarOn Ibn al-Munajjira will be found in this work. 

(0) His life is given in vol. 1. page 202. 


ALI IBN AL-JAHM. 

Abu l-Hasan Aii Ibn al-Jahin, a poet of well-deserved celebrity, drew his des- 
cent from Sama Ibn Luwai of the tribe of Koraish, and bore the surname of as- 
Sami for that reason. His genealogy is thus set forth by the Khatib (1), in the 
History of Baghdad, when giving the life of al-Jahm, Abu ’1-Hasan’s father: Ali 
Ihu akiahm Ibn Badr Ibn al-Jahm Ibn Masud Ibn Asid Ibn Ozaina Ibn Kariir (2) 
Ibn Kaab Ibn Bbir Ibn Malik Ibn Otba Ibn Jabir Ibn al-Harith Ibn Katan Ibn 
IMudlij (3) Ibn Katan Ibn Ahram (4) Ibn Dohl Ibn Amr Ibn Malik Ibn Obaida 
Ibn al-Harith Ibn Sima Ibn Luwai Ibn Ghalib. The same historian has an article 
on Ali, the son of al-Jahra, in which he says : “ His collected poetical works are 
“ well known ; he was a good poet, skilled in all the branches of the art, and a 
“ favourite with (the khdif) Jaafar al-Mutawakkil ; he was not less conspicuous 
“ for bis piety than for his talents.” His enmity to Ali Ibn Abi Talib and bis 
ostentatious display of attachment to the Smnite doctrines (inay detract in tom- 
degree from hit charaeter), but, as a poet, he certainly possessed a natural genius 
and great abilities, whilst his style and expression were remarkable for sweetness. 

186 He was one of those who passed (with al’Mdmdn) from Khorasan to Irak, but in 
the year 232 (A. D. 846-7}, or, by another account, in 2,39, he was sent back again 
by al-Mutawakkil whom he had attacked in a saUre. The khalif wrote at the 
same time to TMiir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn T&hir (5}, directing him to tie up Ali Ibn 
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aWahm on a ansa the BK»neBt he arrived^ and keep him in that poution fw the 
space of a day. When Ali reached Shkdiy&kh in the dependencies of Naisapdr, 
he was imprisoned by Tahir, and afterwards brought forth and exposed naked 
on a cross during an entire day. In allusion to this circumstance Ali pro- 
nounced the following verses : 

It was not a person of inferior merit or a man unknown whom thqr crucified on Mon- 
day morning at ShAdiyAkh. They had their hearts’ content in that exposition ; but. 
thanks be to God ! their victim was a man of honour and noble soul (6). 

The piece contains many more verses, but it is too well known to requii'e in- 
sertion here. — The poet then returned to Irak and proceeded from thence to 
Syria. Some time afterwards, (the khalif\ al-Mustain received a letter from the 
master of the post-horse establishment at Aleppo, informing him that Ali Ihn 
al-Jahm had set out from that city for Irlik in company with some other peraons, 
and that they had sustained a desperate conflict with some horsemen of the tribe 
of Kalb, by whom they were attacked on the way. When succour came up, 
Ali was found wounded and at his last gasp, but he was able to pronounce the.s<* 
words : 

Has fresh darkness been added to the night? or has the morning been removed from 
its station (7) ! I thought of the people at Dujail I but O, how far am I from Dujail ! 

It must he here remarked that his place of residence in Baghdad was in the 
ShdH, or street, of Dujail. The above-mentioned letter was received in the montli 
of Shaaban, A.H. 249 (Sept.-Oct. A.D. 863), and that suflices to mark the epoch 
of his death. When his body was stripped, a paper was found on it containing 
the following verses : 

May the mercy of God be on the stranger in a distant land 1 what a misfortune has 
he brought upon himself ! He has left his friends, and neither he nor they shall again 
enjoy the plewures of life. 

A close friendship subsisted between him and Abu TammAm, and the latter 
addressed him some farewell lines bepnning thus : 

It is to-day the departure of one whose acquaintance was an honour ; and for to-mor- 
row arc reserred the tears which flow not now. 
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All ibo aWalim^s collected poetical works form a small Tolume; they ocmtain 
this fine thought: 

An affliction not to be equalled is the enmity of a man without honour or religion. He 
freely abandons you his own reputation, and attacks yours which you so carefiilly pre- 
serve. 

These verses were directed by him against Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa (8_), who had 
cojiiposed on him the following epigram : 

Jahm Ibn Badr was surely not a poet, and yet this son of his pretends to make verses. 

It is true, my father was a neighbour to his mother; and when Ali claims to be a poet, 
he makes me suspect something. 

This idea was taken from Kuthaiyir, the lover of Azza (9), who, having one 
lime recited some verses to the poet al-Farazdak by whom they were approved, 
was then addressed by him in these terms: “Tell me, AbuSakhr! did your 
“ mother ever go to Basra?” — “No,” replied Kutfaayir, “but my father did 
“ frequently (lO).” When Ibn al-Jahm was in prison, he composed the well- 
known verses which begin thus : 

“ Thou art now in prison I” said they, but I answered : “ The prison harms not my 
** body; where is the sword which has not been confined in a scabbard?” 

This is the best piece ever written on such a subject, and I would give it all 
here were it not so long. The lines which follow are also of his composition : 

87 0 (cruel fair !) thou who rejoicest in the torments I endure 1 thou art as a king, acting 

like a tyrant because he has the power. Were it not for love, I should match thee (tn 
haughtinett ) ; but if ever I recover from that passion, thou shalt experience more than 
thou expectest 1 

— iSdmi^eans descended from Sdma, the son of LawAi : many persons write this 
name Shami, but they are mistaken.— Bujml, the diminutive form of the word 
Dijla (TigrUf), is the name given to a canal situated higher up the river than 
Baghdad. It derives its waters ft;om the Tigris and branches off from it on the 
west bank, opposite to al-Kadisiya, between Tikrit and Baghdad; a numb^^qf 
towns and villages are situated on its banks. It must not be confounded with 
the Dujail (in the province) of al-Ahwaz, which also waters a number of towns 
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and villages^ but flows from the iiei|^b(mihood of Ispahan ; this last was dug by 
Ardashir Ibn Babek Ibn Sasftn, the first of the (Sastmide) monarchs of Persia. 


(1) See Tol. I. page T8. 

(3) The autograph haa 

(3) The autograph has 

(4) Here the autograph haa 

(3) Thia Tihir aucceeded hia father Abd Allah, aa governor of Khorkatn, in A. H. 380. 

(6) Such I believe to be the meaning of thia verae, in which the worda \j^ and muat he auhati- 

tuted for la^ and I conaider J«» and J-* as equivalent to J*) and 

(7) Literally: Haa the torrent carried off the morning. 

(8) See M. de Sacy’a ChruiomathU, tom. III. p.818. 

(9) See vol. I. page 333. 

(10) It muat be observed that Basra was al>Faraadak's native place. 


IBN AR-RUMI. 

Abu ’1-Hasan Ali, sumamed Ibn ar-Rilmi (the son of the Christian), wob the son 
of al-Abbas, the son of Juraij, or of JArjis (Georgivs) as some say, and a mawla 
to Obaid Allah Ibn Isa Ibn Jaafar Ibn al-MansAr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalib. This celebrated poet, whose 
verses are so admirable for beauty of expression and originality of thought, was 
a diver (it might be said) for novel ideas, bringing them forth from their secret 
recesses and producing them to the best advantage. Every thought w^ich he' 
treated was developed to the utmost, and not a shade of it was left by him un- 
noticed. His poems, which were transmitted down orally by al-Mutanabbi, who 
learned them from himself, were devoid of order till AbA Bakr as-SAli under- 
took die task of arranging them according to the letters in which they rhymed ; 
and AbA ’trTaiyib, the hoojt-copyist of Ibn AbdAs (1 ), collected them again from 
all the copies then existing, both those containing the poems arranged by the 
VOL. II. 38 
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letlerof the rhyme and those where they were given indiscriminately, and he 
augmented the whole by the addition of about one thousand verses. Ihn ar- 
Riimi composed not only long kastdaSj but short pieces also of admirable beauty, 
and he has employed in some of (hem every tone which satire or praise can as- 
sume. It is thus that he says ; 

I 

"J’hose generous men bestowed without rebuking^ or, if they rebuked, they deferred 
not their gifts. How many there are, possessing great wealth yet avaricious ; whilst 
others make presents, although obliged to borrow. 

In the following lines he expresses a thought which, he says, had never oc- 
curred to any poet before him : 

Your counsels and your faces and^your swords shine like stars when misfortune sheds 
darkness around. They are signals of guidance, and beacons to dispel the shades of 
night, when the results of our enterprises are merely objects of conjecture. 

Another singular idea of his is expressed thus : 

When a man praises another to obtain his gifts and lengthens his eulogium, his inten- 
tions are satirical. Had he not judged the water to be low in the well, he would not 
have taken so long a rope to draw it up. 

Ill the following lines he blames the custom of dyeing the hair black ; and, ac~ 
l ording to Abu ’1-Husain Jaafar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali al-llamdani, they con- 
tain an idea never expressed before : 

When a man’s hair continues black, though his youth is worn out, that dark tint will 
be thought artificial. How then can an old man expect that the factitious blackness of 
his hair should be considered natural, or that he himself should be taken for a youth ? 


188 He once asked a man of rank to render him a service, and although he did not 
expect any good of him, his request was granted ; on this occasion he expressed 
his feelings in these lines : 


1 once asked a service of you, and you granted it generously, though 1 imagined that 
you would not. By this favour yAu impose on me the duty of gratitude, and that is more 
painful for me than to undergo a refusal from you. 1 never thought that, throughout all 
the vicissitudes of time, 1 should see a favour asked of a man like you. Though what 
I have received from you gives me pleasure, yet to think that it is on such men as you 
that hopes are to be placed, gives me pain. 
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These verses are attributed to Ibn Waki at-Tinnisi (vol. I. p. 396). To avoid 
lengthening this article we shall merely state that his poetical works abound with 
beauties. His birth took place at Baghdad on a Wednesday morning after sun- 
rise, which was the 2nd day of the month of Rajab, A. H. 221 (June, A. D. 836): 
the house in which he was born is situated in the place which bears the two 
names of al-Akikiya (2), and the street of al-Khataliya (Darb al-Khalaliya) ; this 
house lies opposite to the palace (kasr) of Isa Ibn Jaafar, grandson of al-Mansur. 
— In one of his journeys he composed these lines on Baghdad : 

In that city, youth and its passions were my consorts, and there 1 wore the robe of life 
in its newness. When 1 call up its image to my mind, 1 see therein the youthful beati- 
fies whom 1 once loved, and their slender waists gracefully bending (3). 

• 

He died at Baghdad on Wednesday, the 28th of the first Jum^a, A. H. 283 
July, A. D. 896); some however placed his death in 284 or 276. lie was in- 
terred in the cemetery at the Garden Gate (Bdb aIrBustdn). The cause of hi.s 
death is thus related : Al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Wahb, (lu* 
^izir of the imam (khalif) al-Motadid dreaded ineurring the satirical attacks of 
Ibn ar-Rumi and the outbursts of his malignant tongue; he therefore suborned 
a person called) Ibn Firas (4), who gave him a poisoned biscuit, whilst he wa.s 
sitting in company with the vizir. When- Ibn ar-Rumi had eaten it, he per- 
ceived that he was poisoned, and rose to withdraw, on which the vizir said 
to him : “Where are you going?” — “To the place,” replied Ibn ar-Rumi, 
“ where you sent me.” --“W^ ell,” observed the vizir, “ you will present my 
“ respects to my father.” — “ I am not taking the road to hell ;” retorted the poet. 
He then retired to his house and died some days afterwards. The physician who 
attended him administered medicines to counteract (he effects of (he poison, but 
it was reported that he employed by mistake a wrong drug. It is related by 
Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Niftawaih (vol. I. p. 26) that he saw Ibn ar-^umi at 
the point of death and asked him how he was, and that the poet answered by re- 
citing these verses: 

The physician has made a mistake to my cost* — a mistake like that of the man who 
went down into the well for water and could not get up again. People will say it was a 
blunder of the doctor’s, but doctors’ blunders are strokes well aimed by fate. 

The relation which follows was made by the poet Abu Othman an-Najim : “ I 
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“ went to see Ibn ar-Rdmi in his illness, and I found him at the last extremity ; 
“ on rising to take leave of him, he said to me : 


‘ Abd Othminl you deserve the praises of your people, and your *““**‘5 

‘ for your friends than your reproaches. Behold thy brother % fi 11 of the 

‘ sight; for I am thinking that he shall not see you again, nor you him, once this day is 

‘ past.’ ” 


The vizir Ibn Obaid Allah was a man greatly feared, and always displaying an 
excessive propensity to bloodshed ; high and low were in dread of him, for he 
never discovered a man to be rich without making him suffer for it. He died 
180 on the eve of Wednesday, the \ 0th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 291 (March, A. D. 
904), in the khalifate of al-Muktafi (WM), being then somewhat more than 
thirty years of age. The following verses were made on his death by Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Saad : 


We tasted of joy on the evening of the vizir’s death, and we shall continue to ta ste o 
it for three evenings longer (5). May God grant no mercy to his bones and no blessing 
to his heir. 

This vizir had a brother named AbO Muhammad al-Hasan, whom he and his 
father outlived, and some verses {which we shall give lower down) were composed 
on this event by Abd ’1-Harith an-Naufali, or rather by al-Bassami, a poet whose 
life will be found immediately after this. — I have since read in as-Samani’s Zail 
(supplement), where he gives the life of the chamberlain (ahhawwdb) Ali Ibn Mu- 
kallad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Kaiima, that Abu ’1-Harith an-Naufali said: <‘I de- 
“ tested al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah for an injustice which he had done me, and, 
“ on tlie death of his brother al-Hasan, I composed these .verses and placed 
“ them iu the mouth of Ibn Bassaun al-Bassami.” Before this passage, as-Sa- 
mani inserts these words : Abd Bakr as-Sdli (6), who was so remarkable for 
his social talents, mentions that he had seen Abd ’1-Harith and that he was a 
“ man bf veracity.” — The verses are: 

Say to the father of al-K&aim, now suffering under hu loss: “Fortune has shown thee 
“ strange events ; thou losest a son who was ail ornament to the world, and another sur- 
“ vives, filled with turpitude and*vices. The life of tiiis one is as bad as the death of 
“ that; |n neither case hast thou escaped misfortune.” 

The following verses were composed also on the same subject by a poet whom 
I have since discovered to be this same Abd ’1-Harith : 
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Speak to the fiither of now suffering under his loss, and exclaim aloud ; 

dion who hast net a doable misfortune 1 thou hast lost a son who was an ornament, but 
turpitude survives (in the otker)^ and what turpitude 1 The life of this one is as the 
death of that : strike thy head with thy hands (tn despair)/’ 


(1) This Ibn Abdhs is probably the same who bore the surname of aMihshlAri9 See voL 11. p. 137. The 
author of the Fikritt makes mention also of Yn AU Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abdhs, a grammarian and a native 
of Khfa, who composed some works on poetry, prosody, and grammar. (FihrUt, fol.190.) A third Ibn Abdds 
was a Koran-reader (see vol. I. p. 38); and a fourth was concerned in Ibn as-Shalmaghtni’s affair (see vol. I. 
page 437). 

(2) In the autograph this name is written LaJiiJt. 

(3) Literally: I see it, and over it waving the branches of youth. 

(4) The autograph has 

(5) It is possible that 1 may have mistaken the meaning of this yerse. 

(6) The life of Abd Bakr Muhammad as-Sdli will be found in this work. 


AL-BASSAMI THE POET. 

Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Nasr Ibn Mansur Ibn Bassam, generally 
known by the surname of al-Bassami,was a poet of great celebrity (1 ). His mother 
Umama was daughter to HamdAn an-Nadim (2). His (poetry) was transmitted 
down orally by Abu Bakr as-SAli, Abu Sahl Ibn Ziad, and others who had learned 
portions of it by heart. The elegance of his verses and the subtilty of his ge- 
nius entitled bi»» to an eminent rank amongst the poets, but he was particularly 
noted for the keenness of his tongue and his natural turn for satire : none indeed 
could escape him ; princes and vizirs, high and low, nay even his own father, 
brothers, and other members of the family had to suffer from his attacks. To 
his father he addressed the following lines : 

Were you to live the lives of twenty eagles, do you think I could die and let you sur- 
vive t If I ooflive you a single day, I shall show my grief by rending the bosom of— thy 
purse. 

In another of his pieces he says : 
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When greyuess cast a veil over my headt I abandoned the pursuit of vain amusements 
and of love. 0 for the days of my youth and their pleasures 1 0 that tiie days of youth 
could be retrieved with money 1 Renounce all amorous follies, 0 my heart 1 and forget 
the passion which warmed thee ; now, that grey hairs are come, thou art good for no- 
90 thing I Cast a parting look on the world ; the time for journeying forth approaches and 
the hour of farewell is come. Misfortunes keep guard over man; and, after his misfor- 
tunes, he leaves only a transient reputation behind. 

He once asked the vizir Ibn al-Marzuban (3) for the present of a horse, bnt was 
refused, on which he pronounced these lines ; 

Your avarice refused me a vile broken-down horse, and you shall never see me ask for 
him again. You may say that you reserve him for your own use, but that which you 
ride was never created by God to be reserved (4^). 

The following verses were composed by him on the kdtih Asad Ibn Jahwai* : 

Curses light on Fortune I she has brought strange things to pass ! and having effaced 
the last vestiges of polite learning and refined taste, she gives us kdtibs whom 1 should 
send back to school, could I lay my hands on them. Behold an example of this in Asad 
Ibn Jahwar who assumes the air of an able kdtib. 

In another piece he says : 

When at SarAt(5), we purloined some nights {of pleasure) from the vigilance of adverse? 
fortune, and they now serve as dates in the sad pages of our life (6), and as titles an- 
nouncing future joys and hopes to be fulfilled. 

His father Muhammad Ibn Nasr enjoyed a large fortune and lived in a style of 
princely magnificence (7) ; he was remarkable for his manly and generous cha- 
racter, the elegance of his person, the delicacy of his table, the splendour of his 
dress, and the richness of the furniture which embellished his palace. — It is 
related that the vizir al-Kasim Ibn went one day to al-Motadid, 

whom he found playing at chess, and overbesttffmm repeating this verse : 

The life of this one is as the death of that ; Ih neither case hast thou escaped mis- 
fortune. 

{See vol. II. p. 300). The khalif tfien raised his eyes, and perceiving, with some 
confusion, that al-Kasim was present, he said to him : ^‘OKasiml cut Ibn Bas- 

sam's tongue off, so that it wound you no more (8).” Al-Kasim immediately 
hastened away to cut out the poet’s tongue, but al-Motadid, being informed of 
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his intention, called him back and said : Do him no harm, but cut his tongue 
“ ofF by showing him kindness and giving him some lucrative employment.” 

In consequence of this order, al-Kasim appointed him director of the post-horse 
establishment in al-Awlisim and the Jund of Kinnisrin, and receiver-general of 
the tolls arising from the bridges of these districts. Ibn Bassam died in the 
month of Safar, A.H. 302 (Aug.-Sept. A.D. 914); some say, A. H. 303. He 
was then aged upwards of seventy. — The praises of bis grandfather Nasi- Ibti 
Mansur were celebrated by (the poet) Abu Tammain. — AlrAwdsim is a large dis- 
trict in Syria, and its capital is Antioch. Abu M-Ala al-Maarri mentions it in 
this verse : 

When Baghdad and its people ask concerifing me, 1 ask concerning the people of al- 
Awftsim. 

The poet exjn’essed himself thus because his native place, Maarra tan-Nomau, 
lay in the territory of al-Awasim. Al-Tabari mentions in his history that, in 
the year 1 70 (A. D. 786-7), Ilarun ar-Rashid constituted all the (northern) fron- 
tier of Mesopotamia and Kinnisrin into a separate district, under the name of 
al-Awasira (the protecting fortresses'). — When al-Mutawakkil destroyed the toiid) 
of al'Husain, the sou of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, in A. H. 236 (A. I). 8.50-1), al-Bas- 
sami composed the following verses on the occasion : 

If the Omaiyides impiously murdered the son of the Pi ophel’s daughter, their descend- 
ants have committed as foul a deed — behold the tomb of al-IIusain reduced to ruins ! 
They regretted to have borne no share in his murder, and they therefore wreaked their 
hatred on his ashes. 

This tomb, with the adjoining edilices and dependencies, was razed to the 4Ut 
foundations by al-Mutawakkil, through detestation for the memory of Ali and 
his sons al-Hasan and al-HuMin ; he even ordered the spot on which die tomb 
was erected to be sown witngraiu and irrigated, and no person >vas permit l(‘d 
to visit it. This is stated as a fact by historians, but whether it lie true or not is 
known to Grod akme. — Ibn Bassam composed *80010 works, such as a history of 
Omar Ibn Abi Rabia (9), which is the fullest and most satisfactory treatise ever 
written on the subject; the History of al-Ahwas (10); the MunAkiddt as-Shnard 
(contradictions of the poets); an edition of hte own epistles, etc. 
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(1) Thli Ab4 ’1-Hihb Alt Ibn Baisim te erroneoudy comidered by Khalift « »be autbpr of the work 
eulitled od-HokAIra /I Mahdsin Ahl il-Jaxtra (the treaeure, on laieelleneiet of the people oftheleland), 
by whk* iilaDd ii meant the SpanUh peninaula. Hiw mteUke hae not escaped the notice of M. de Sacy; 
see his Anthologte Grammatieale, p. 448. Itai^rs from some of the extracts giren from die DakMra by 
IbM KhaUUUin and from the declaratton of al-Makkari (see MS. No. 704. fol. 104), that AbO -i-Hasan Ali Ibn 
af.8liantartni (native of Santarem), the author of the Dakhtra, lired in die sixth century of the Hijra 
and that he was a contemperary of ai-Fath Ibn Khkkin, the author of the KaUid al Ihlydn. M. de Gayangos 
■lates, I know not on what authority, that Ibn Batskm died A.H. 542 (A.D. 1147-8). See his Mohammedan 
Dynaitiet t‘n Spain, vol. 1, p.870; where he announces also that he will treat more at length about him 
and his writings. I have made many but fruitless searches to find some account of him, and am much sur- 
prised at the silence of al-Makkari, Ibn BashkuwkI, Abfi 'l-MahAsin, Ibn KhAkAn« ImAd ad-dtn, and other 
authors, on the subject. « 

(2) '‘The kdtib Hamdfin Ibn Ismail Ibn DAwfid was the first of his family who followed the profession of a 
nadtm, or boon companion. His son Ahmad Ibn Hamdhn was an oral transmitter of poetry and historical 

“ narrations.*’— (FiAriit, No. 874, fol. 188.) < 

(3) It appears from al-Maktn (Elmaein) that Ibn al-MarzubAn was chamberlain to the khalif al-Mutawakkil. 
—(See Bittoria Saraceniea, page 181.) 

^4) This is the more obvious meaning; but another is intended, namely: nothing which God has created can 
remain pure if you touch it. 

(8) As-SarAt is the name of one of those canals or rivers which united the Euphrates and Tigris. 

(6) Literally: As a date to the nights. 

(7) The autograph has jJU ! not ^ ^ I, 

✓ 

(8) Literally: Gut his tongue off from you. An anecdote similar to this is related of Muhammad and al- 
AbbAs Ibn MirdAs. 

(9) The life of Omar Ibn Abi Rabta is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(10) Al-Ahwas Ibn Jaafar,the chief of the tribes descended from HawAzin, is principally known for the active 
part which he took in the celebrated combat of Shtb Jabala.— (See Rasmussen’s Hist, Arab, antsislam, p,7i, 
and Fresnel’s Prmi^e lettre sur Vhistoire desArabes avant VlslamisfM,p.47.) 


AL-KADI T-TANUKHI. 

The kMi Abu ’l-Kasim Ali at-Taniikhi (1 ) was a native of Antioch and drew his 
descent from Kudaa by the following line : his father Muhammad was the son 
of Abd ’1-Fahm Dawild Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Tamim Ibn Jabir Ibn Hani Ibn Zaid 
Ibn Obaid Ibn M&Iik Ibn Murit Ibn Sarii Ibn Nizar Ibn Amr Ibn al-Harith Ibn 
Subh Ibn Amr Ibn al-Harith — ^this last was one of the ancient kings of the tribe 
of Tanukh) — Ibn Fahm Ibn Taim Allah Ibn Asad Ibn Wabara Ibn Taghlib Ibn 
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Hulw&n Ibn Imran Ibn ab-Haf Ibn Kudaa. Abii ’UK&sim at-TanAkhi 'was 
deeply learned in the doctrines of the Motazelites and in astrology. Ath-Tha&libi 
speaks of him in these terms : “ He ranked among the men the most distinguished 
“ for their learning (in the law) and their acquaintance with general literature; 
“ his noble character and excellent qualities placed him in a class apart, and the 
following description, which I read in a chapter of the ’Sdhib Ibn Abbad’s 
“ works might be applied to him with justice: ‘ If you desire it, I shall be (seri- 
“ ‘ OM* flw) the rosary of a devotee ; and, if you like, I shall be (meet 0$) the apple 
“ ‘ of Fatik (2) ; if you require it, I shall be (grave as) the frock of a monk, or, 
“ ‘ if you prefer it, I shall be (exhilarating as) the choicest wine of the drinker.’ 

He filled the place of kadi at Basra and al-Ahwkz for some years, and, on 
“ his removal from that office, he proceeded to the court of Saif ad-Daw’lat Ibn 
“ Hamdan as. a visitor and eulogist. That prince gave him an honourable 
“ reception, 4nd having granted him a considerable sum for his support, he 
“ wrote to tl^ court of Baghdad requesting the kadi’s reinstatement. Abd ’1- 
* ‘ Kasim then obtained an increase of salary and high preferment ; the vizir al- 
“ Muhallabi and other powerful men of Irak took him into favour and became 
“ the ardent partisans of one whom they considered as the standard of elegant 
“ taste and the sweetest flower of their convivial meetings. He was one of tlie 
band of kadis and jurisconsults who formed the vizir al-Muhallabi’s social par- 
‘ ‘ ties which met on two evenings of each week ; all reserve was then discarded, 
“ and they freely indulged in the pleasures of the table and gave loose to gaiety. 
“ Such were the kadi Abu Bakr Ibn Kuraiya, Ibn Mardf (3), Abu ’1-Kasim 
“ at-Tanukhi, and others, not one of whom but had a long grey beard ; and this 
“ was also the case with al-Muhallabi himself. At these meetings, when once a 
“ perfect familiarity was established and sociability prevailed, their ears were 
“ gratified with the charms of music, and, yielding to the excitement of gaiety, 
“ they divested themselves of the robe of gravity to indulge in wine; thei^as they 
“ passed through all the degrees of enjoyment, from hilarity to extravagance, 
‘ ‘ a golden cup, weighing one thousand miihkals (4), and filled with the delicious 
“ liquor of Kutrubbul (5) or of Okbara (6), was placed in the hand of each ; in 
‘ ‘ these they dipped, or rather steeped their beards, till the contents were nearly 
“ all absorbed, and they then sprinkled each other by shaking off the drops. 
“ During this, they danced about in variegated dresses and in necklaces formed 
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“ of white violets and the odoriferous seeds of the gum-acacia (7). The next 
“ morning) thrir h^Htual gravity and guarded conduct were resumed with the 
emblems of their judicial functions and the reserved deportment of venerable 
“ doctors.” Ath-Tha&libi then gives numerous passages of his poetry, and 
freon these we select the following : 

A liquor composed of sunbeams (8) is presented in a vase formed of the light of day « 
or of air, were it not solid— or else of water, were it not devoid of fluidity. When the page 
who bears it round to the right or to the left, leans forward to pour forth its contents, 
99 he seems to be clothed in a jasmine {white) robe, with one single sleeve of (a red colour 
Me) the pomegranate blossom. 

How highly should 1 prize thy beauty, did thy kindness towards me correspond to it 1 
Thou art a full moon ; but, alas 1 the^sky in which thou risest is not the sky of love. 

Youth to which hoary age succeeds not, such is thy friendship ; an evil for which 
there is no physician, such is thy hatred. A portion of every soul seems combined in 
thine, and thou art therefore a friend to every soul. 

Al-Masudi states, in his Murd^ odrDahab, that Abu ’1-Kasim at-Taniiki com- 
posed a kastda in imitation of Ibn Duraid’s Maktika, and he then quotes some 
lines from it in praise of Tanftkh and Kudaa, the tribe to which the author be- 
longed. Another writer relates the following anecdote which he had received 
from Abd Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Askar, a SAfi, and a native of Wasit : In 
“ the year 521 (A. D. 1 1 27) I happened to be at Baghdad, and was sitting on the 
“ stone seat of the Abraz Gate for recreation, when three females came and sat 
“ down beside me. I immediately recited the following vei'se, meaning to apply 
“ it to them : 

“ Air, were it not solid ; water, were it not devoid of fluidity. 

One of them then asked' me if I knew the rest of the piece, and 1 replied 
“ tliat I^knew that verse only. On this she said.- ‘ If any one were to recite to 
“ ‘ you the lines which precede, and those which terminate the piece, what 
< would you give that person T 1 replied that 1 had nothing to give, but that 
I would kiss the person on thq mouth. She then redied to me the verses 
** already mentioned, but after the first she introduced these : 

When yon consider it and its contdAk, you have before your eyes a white flower 
endosing a fire. One is die extreme of v^^pmess, and the other of redness. 
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When I had got the veraea by heart, she said in jesting : * Where is your 
* promise?* meaning the yss.”— The Khatlb states that Ab4 ’l-Kbim at-Ta- 
ndkhi was bom at Antioch on Sunday, the 25th of ZA ’1-Hijja, A.H. 278 (March, 
A. D. 892); that he went to Baghdad, where he learned Traditions and studied 
Hanifite jurisprudence, and that he died at Basra on Tuesday, the 7th of the 
first Rabi, A. H. 342 (July, A. D. 953). He was interred the next morning in 
a mausoleum, situated in the street of al-Mirbad, which was bought for him (9). 
Mention shall be made of his son al-Muhassin in the letter M. Both of them have 
left a dkcdn, or collection of poetry. 


(1) It has been already observed by our author, vol. 1. p.Jp7, that Tant^kh was a general denomination for 
those tribes which had settled at Bahrain. 

(2) This is probably an allusion to an apple of amber on which the name of FAtik was engraved, and which 
had been presented to the poet al-Mutanabbi by the direction of that emir. A celebrated poem, composea by 
al-Mutanabbi on this occasion, will be found in M.Grangeret de Lagrange's Anthologie arahe. 

(3) See vol. I. p. 379.— The life of Ibn Kuraiya is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(4) The cup must therefore have weighed from six to seven pounds. 

(5) The village of KutrubbuL so celebrated for the excellence of its wine, lay between Baghdad and Okbara. 
It was much frequented by the people of the former city in their parties of pleasure and debauch. 

(6) See vol. 11. page 66. 

(7) This passage may perhaps have some other meaning, which 1 am unable to discover. 

(8) In this piece the poet intends to describe a large white vase containing red wine. 

(9 The autograph has : 


AN-NASHl L-ASGHAR. 

AbA ’1-Hasan All Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Wasif al-Halla, surnamed an-lSAshi al- 
Asghar (or the leu), was a poet of merited celebrity for his talents, and the author 
of numerous kattdat on the family of the Prophet. He disjdayed also great abi- 
lities in scholastic theology, which science he Had learned from Abu Sahl Ismail 
Ibn AU Ibn NAbakht, and he held an eminent rank among the Shiites. JVu- 
merous works were composed by him. His grandfather Wasif was a slave, and 
his father Abd Allah a druggist. The surname of al- Halid was given to him 
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195 because be made trinkets (h^a) of brass. Abu Bakr al-Khuwarezmi states that 
the following chamiing verses, composed by an-Nashi abAsghar , were recited to 
him at Aleppo by their author : 

When 1 rebuked my friend {whom unrequited love had rendered) weary of the world (1), 

I might •* well hare written on water. Had he even renounce his passion after my 
reprimand, that love which was at first a spontaneous movement would have still re- 
mained a duty (2). 

(n the year 325 (A. D. 936-7) he went to Kufa and taught his own poetry in 
(he great mosque ; al-Mutanabbi, who was then a boy, attended his lessons and 
look them down in writing. The following passage from one of an-Nashi’s ka- 
xtdm was written down by al-Mutanabbi under the author’s dictation : 

As a secret thought is the point of his spear, it is always buried deep in the heart (3). 
His sword is like the pact made with him at Ghadir Khumm (k); the necks of mankind arc 
formed to receive it (5). 

The same thought has been thus versified by al-Mutanabbi ; 

In the tumult of battle the enemy’s heads are as eyes, and thy sword then seems to have 
been formed out of sleep (6). Thy lances also are made of thoughts, for it is into the 
hearts alone that they enter. 

An-Nashi had visited the court of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Ilarndfin at Aleppo, and 
that prince overwhelmed him with the marks of his generosity. When he de- 
cided on taking his departure, he addressed the following farewell lines to his 
patron : 

1 bid farewell, but that reluctantly; and, forced by fete, I make a sacrifice to which I 
should never have willingly consented. I depart in grief, which is now the only compa- 
nion of my soul; if indeed I can depart and not leave my soul behind. You removed 
from me a weight of misery in loading me with fevours and with honours ; and these 
we refer to God alone for retribution. May He protect you whose religion is protected 
by thy sword 1 May He conduct you to a garden of happy life, ever green and ever flou- 
rishyig. 

The lines which follow are attributed to him by atli-ThaMibi, but in a sub- 
quent part of this writer’s work, he gives them as the production of Abu Mu- 
hammad Ibn al-Munajjim (7) : 

If you cannot attain the honours which are eovet^ by noble minds, cease your efforts 
and seek a foreign land. How often has a life of ease become irksome ! and how often 
have fatigues and toila yielded repose I 
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This piece also is by an»Nltehi : 

If the feelings of a friend be alidnated from me wrongfully (8), I try to give him rea- 
sons to justify his conduct; I expostulate not, lest 1 should irritate him more, and 1 make 
him feel that my silence is a reproach sufficient. And if I am tormented by an ignorant 
pretender to knowledge, ever ready to assert the wrong for the right, 1 honour him with 
my silence, for silence often answers for an answer. 

His poetry contains a number of fine thoughts. He died A. H. 366 (A. D. 
976-7), but some say that he expired on Wednesday, the 5th of Safar, A. H. 365 
(October, A.D. 975), at Baghdad. His birth took place, A.H. 271 (A.D. 88'i-5 ;. 


(1) For rssd 

(3) The poet means to say that the real merit of the lady would be acknowledged even on cool reflection. 

(3) Literally: It has no departure from the hearts. The verses are in praise of AH Ihn TSIib, as is proved 
by the first hemistich of the second verse, which is written thus in the autograph and in one of my own ma- 
nuscripis : 

(4) See vol. I. page 168, note (8). 

(5) In Arabic, the idea of being bound by a pact Is expressed thus: They have placed the pact of the other 
party as a collar around their necks, 

(6) That is: Thy sword falls upon the focman’s head as naturally as sleep upon the eye. 

(7) AthrThaAlibi mentions at least four dilTerent persons bearing the name of Ibn al-Munajjiin; they all 
composed verses and flourished, it would appear, in the time of Saif ad-Dawlot. They were distinguished hy 
the additional surnames of Abfl Muhammad, Abfl 'I-Fath, Abfl '1-Hasan BAbek Ibn Ali, Abfl Iso, and Hibai 
Allah. Ibn KhallikAn gives the lives of two others a few pages farther on. 

(8) The autograph has 


AZ-ZAHI THE POET- 

AbA ’l-KAsim AU Ibn bhak Ibn Klialaf, generally known by the surname of 494 
ax-Zthi, was a celebrated poet and a natire of Baghdad. He excelled in descrip- 
tion, and his productions abound with beauties. The Khatib speaks of him in 
the History of Bagdad, and, after mentioning that his poetry offers many fine 
examples of simile and other figures of rhetoric, he states his belief that his po- 
etical compositions are not numerous, and he then gives us to understand that 
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he was a seller of cottons and kept a shop in the Grant of ar-Rabi (1). Amid 
ad'Dawlat Ahd Saad Ibn Abd ar>Rahim (2) gives him a place in his TaboMl at- 
Shuard, and says : ‘‘He was born on Monday, the 19th of Safar, A. H. 318 
“ (March, A. D. 930); he died at Baghdad on Wednesday, the 19tfa of the latter 
“ Jumada, A. H. 352 (July, A.D. 963), and was buried in the cemetery of the 
“ Koraish. His poetical works 611 four volumes, and the greater part are in 
“ honour of the family of Muhammad, or in praise of Saif ad-Dawlat, the vizir 
“ al-Muhallabi, and other great men of the epoch.” He adds that az>Zahi com- 
posed pieces in all the various styles of poetry, and quotes the following lines as 
his : 


Thy aversion for my love has torn the veil off my passion, and my tears serve only 
to expose me more. I did not reject the control of prudence, till I saw the beauty of 
the ringlets which adorned thy cheeks. Yet I often before saw handsome faces, but, to 
my misfortune, my choice foil on thine. 

In describing the violet, az-Zahi employs the following comparison : 

Azure flowers from the garden, surpassing the sapphire in colour and borne on stems 
too feeble to support them (3); they appear like the first flame given out by a match tip- 
ped with sulphur. 

By the same ; 

A wine so transparent in the cup that it resembles the light which dawns over the do- 
main of man. It is so clear (k) and limpid in the glass that it appears not, and the vase 
which contains it seems to be empty. 

The following is one of the beautiful passages by bis poems : 

Fair ladies, the glances of whose eyes are such, Uiii^ey seem to brandish swords and 
nnsheath daggers. They accosted me one day in the recess of the valley, and they de- 
luded my heart, which was deluding itself wi& assumed insensibility. When they un- 
veiled, they were fall moons ; when they drew their veil, they were crescents ; when they 
moved with dignity, their waists were pliant ; and when they turned their heads, 
they displayed the .tender looks of the gazell4^ l^m their necks encircled with pearls, 
their heads seemed to rise like stars ; they were foraaed to do hdnn to our hearts (5) . 

This mode of enumerating female charms haf^l>een often employed by poets, 
but was never g^ven under so admirable a form as this. Al-Mutanabbi has said 
on the subject : 
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In her aspect, a moon ; in her mpvements, a branch of willow ; in odour, ambergris ; 
in looks, a gazelle. 

And ath-Thaalibi quotes the following description of a musician by a contem- 
porary poet, which is in the same style : 

I devote my life for thee, 0 most charming of mortals and fittest object of a lover’s at- 
tachment I Thy countenance is, by its beauty, the solace of our eyes ; and thy voice, by 
its sweetness, the delight of our ears. When ladies asked me to describe thee, I told 
them the strangest tale : In looks,’* said I, she is a gazelle, in song a nightingale, in 
countenance an anemone, and in graceful port a wand.” 

To avoid lengthening this notice, we shall abstain from giving other examples 
of the same kind (6). — says as-Samani, ‘‘ is a relative adjective derived 

from (Zdh) the name of a village in the^dependencies of Naisapur, to which 
place a number of persons are indebted for their surname.” He then adds • 
But as for Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Ishak Ibn Khalaf al-Baghd^i, who was sur- 
named az-Zahi, I cannot say whether he derived that appellation from the 
village of which we are speaking or not; all I know of him is, that he was a 
native of Baghdad and a good poet.” 


(1) See vol. I. page 326. 

(2) According to Hajji Khalifa, in his bibliographical dictionary under the head of Tabakdt ai-Shuard, a 
work bearing this title was composed by the vizir Abd Said Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibd Abd ar-Hahlni, 
who died A.H. 338. This date cannot be exact, for an extract from that vizir’s work, quoted by Ibn Khallik&n 
in the life of Ibn Ndbakht (page 319 of this volume , proves that he wrote subsequently to A.H. 431. Abd ’i- 
Mah&sin is more satisfactory; he says in the NtoHm, under the year 439: “In this year died Abd Said Mu- 
“ hamroad Ibn al-Hnsain Ibn Ali Ibn Abd ar-Rahtm, vizir to JaUl ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih. Having lost heavy 
“ sums by the exactions of the Turkish troops, he was placed under the necessity of quitting Baghdad 
“ and seeking concealment in Jaztra tibni Omar, where he remained till his death, which occurred in the 
“ month of Zd T-Kaada (April-May, A.D. 1<^I0.”— Ibn Khallfkdn writes his surname Abd Saad, and as such 
1 have printed it in the life of Bishr Ibn GhaiAth al-BIarlsi, where we find attributed to him another work, 
entitled {an-Nutafwa *t-Turaf). In all the other works which I have examined, his surname is written Abd 
8M. For the turbulent conduct of the Turkish troops under JalAl ed-Dawlat, see Abd ’1-FedA’s Annals, 
year 428, and Wiiken*s edlUon of Mirkhond’s History of the Buides, page 95. 

(3) Read in the printed text 

(4) The autograph has 

(8) Literally: As detrimentt to the heart's core. 

(6) Before dria, in die Arabic text, a ideee of two verses is inserted, which the author bad added at a later 
period. They are not fit for translation. 
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IBN AL-MUNAJJIM AN-NADIM. 

Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Yahya Ibn Abi Mansur al-Munajjim was the boon com- 
panion (mdtm) of al-Mutawakkii and a member of his intimate society. On the 
death of his patron, he continued in the highest favour with the kbalifs who suc- 
ceeded ; being permitted to sit in their presence when they gave audience from 
ilie throne, and enjoying their confidence to such a degree that they entrusted 
Jiiin with the knowledge of all their secret intentions and proceedings. The 
favour in which they held him, high as it was, continued without intermission 
to the last. Before his connection with the khalifs, he had placed himself under 
the i>atix»nage of Muhammad Ibn Ishat Ibn Ibrahim al-Musabi(l); he then became 
acquainted with al-Fath Ibn Khakaii (2), for whose use he formed a library con- 
sisting chiefly of philosophical treatises ; and he augmented that vizir's collec- 
tion of books manifold by the immense number of works which he had copied for 
the express purpose, and none of which existed therein before. He knew by 
heart and could rejieat correctly a great quantity of ancient poems and historical 
narrations, but his skill lay principally in vocal music, (and the am which he sung 
were) obtained by him from Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili (vol. /. p. i 83), with 
whom he had been personally acquainted. He is the author of some works, 
such as an account of the anteislamic and the Moslim poets, a life of Ishak Ibn 
llirahim al-Mausili, a treatise on boiled wine (3), etc. That he had a talent for 
poetry is proved by the following verses of his on the taif alrkhidl (4) ; 

Dearer to me, by Allah 1 than my lather, is that object which appeared to me in the 
darkness, like the smile of the glimmering morn. Its aspect increased my passion and 
filled my heart with flames. Who can cure a heart smitten and enamoured, which beats 
yet stronger the more I strive to calm it? The ♦tee of my beloved made me a visit {in 
my dream), but that has only served (5) to destroy my repose for ever. 

Some other elegant passages in verse composed by the Nadim are still extent. 

He lived long enough to pay his court to al-Motemid, and he died in the latter 
part of that khaliFs reign. It was at Sarra-man-raa that he breathed his last, 

A. H. 275 (A. D. 888-9). He left a number of sons, all of them distinguished 
for their honourable character and convivial talents : notices of some of them 
will be found in this work under the proper heads. 
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(1) Muhammad Ibn Ishak al-MuiAbi was governor of the province of Fan. 

(2) His life is given by Ibn Khallikin. 

(3) See vol. 11. page 46, note ^9). 

(4) See vol. 1. Introd. page xuvi. 

(5) 1 read ^\j for j \j in the second hemistich ; the autograph has i’ul lite measure of the verse does 

not seem to allow this reading. 


IBN AL-MUNAJJIM THE POET. 


Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi Abd Allah HarAn Ibn All Ibn Yahya Ibn Abi Man- 
sur al-Munajjim, the celebrated poet, belonged to a family which produced many 490 
elegant scholar^, men of refined taste, whose agreeable qualities rendered them 
the companions of khalifs and vizirs in their parties of pleasure. The Sdhib Ibn 
Abbad admitted him into his society, and composed the following verses in his 
honour : 


The descendants of al-Munajjim are gifted with a vivid intellect, and their literarj’ 
talents are conspicuous in Persian and in Arabic. I persevered in praising them and 
extolling their merit, till I was accused for excessive partiality. 

Among the number of charming verses composed by Abu 1-Hasan Ibn al- 
Munajjim are some which have been set to music. One of his pieces is as 
follows : 


Motives for affection subsist between thee and me; and the relationship which we bear 
each other is that of love (!'. (Sighing for thee,) I blame time for its delay, and my re- 
proaches shall long continue, unless they effect an amendment by which that delay may 
be annulled. 0 thou who refusest me thy presence and thy letters 1 tell me if I am to 
hope that this double privation may cease? Were it not for the alluremems of hope, a 
heart arrayed in the garb of suffering had been broken on thy account. But let us not 
despair of divine favour; the separated are sometimes reunited, and the aWent may 
perhaps return again. 

He addressed the following lines to Ibn aUKhuwarezmi, who had hurt hi.s 


foot by a fall ; 

How could a stumble hurt the man who, in affairs 
step but he recovered from it? How could harm reach a foot which always trod in the 

path of honour (2)? 

AkO 
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He composed a great deal of poetry, and numerous amusing anecdotes are 
told of him. His other works are, a treatise on the month of Ramadan, drawn 
up by him for the khalif ar-Radi; the KUdb an-Nir^z wa ’l-Mihrigdn (book of the 
vernal and autumnal e(juinoxes) ; a refutation of al-Khalil (Ibn Ahmad’s) system of 
prosody; a work commencing with the genealogy of his own family, undertaken 
at the request of the vizir al-Muhallabi, but left unfinished; an essay on the dif- 
ference between the style of Ibrahim Ibn al-Mahdi and that of Ishak al-Mausili 
in the art of vocal music; the KiM aULafz al-Muhtt, etc. (the comprehensive 
declaration, being a refutation of the assertions made by al-LaHt) (3); this is an 
answer to Abu ’1-Faraj al-Ispahani’s work, entitled al-Fark wa 'l-Mtydr bain al- 
Aughdd wa ‘l-Ahrdr (difference between the noble and the rabble and appreciation of 
their relative worth). This Ibn al-Munajjim was son to the author of the Kitdb al- 
Bdrt (4), a work containing a choice of extracts from the productions of the later 
poets, and grandson to the Abd ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Munajjim of whom an account 
has been given in the preceding article. His birth took place on the 9th of 
Safar, A. H. 276 (June, A. D. 889) ; some say in 277 ; he died on Wednesday, 
the 16th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 352 (July, A. D. 963). He persevered till 
the end of his life in the custom of wearing his hair dyed (5). 


(1) This verse is not given in the autograph. 

(2) Literally: Which never trod but towards an honourable station. 

(3) The word Lahit signifies a foundling. It does not appear why this appellation should have been given 
to the author of the Kitdh at^Aghdni, 

(4; The life of Harhn Ibn Ali al-Munajjim is given in this dictionary. 

(5) See vol. T. page 46, note (3). 


ABU L-FATH AL-BUSTI. 

Abd ’1-Fath Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Busti, a kdiib and a poet of great celebrity, 
was the author of (the work entitled): at-Tarika tal-Anika fi 't-Tajnts (1), ah-An/ts al~ 
Badt at-Tdsts (the pleasing path^ designed as a trecUise on paronomasia and as a delight- 
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ful companion by the solidity of the principles which it lays down) (2). As specimens 
of the elegance which he attained (in expression and thought)^ we shall quote the 
following phrases : He that does good to the man that wrongs him confounds 
the man that is jealous of him.” — He who yields to his anger loses his civi- 
lity.”— The fashions of lords are lords of the fashions.”— A sign of your 
good fortune is your keeping within bounds.” — Bribes are the means of 
success.” — ‘^The most foolish of men is he who is scornful to his brethren 
“ and presumptuous towards his sovereign.” — The mind is a sun, and the un- 
derstanding its rays.” — ^‘Fate mocks at wishes.” — ^‘Definition of temperance : 

“ To be content with a strict sufficiency.” — “ There is no mending a lorn darn.” 
We shall here give some striking passages from his poetry : 

When he flourishes his pen on going to use it, he makes you forget the bravest warrior 49 
that ever flourished a spear < 3). When he rests his fingers upon the paper, all the writers 
in the world^confess themselves his slaves (k). 

Some men clothe themselves in silk, whilst a wretched body is concealed beneath. It 
is thus that people paint their cheeks when suffering from a tumour in the lungs. 

When you try to amuse people in talking of past events and those which are to come, 
avoid repetitions, for their minds are placed in hostility to repetitions (5). 

Endure thy brother’s temper, be it what it may; you cannot hope to amend it. 
How could you expect to succeed, since his body contains four humours placed in it by 
nature? 

That part of his poetry composed in the alliterative style called tajnts is very 
copious. He died at Bukhara, A.H. 400 (A.D. 1109-10); some say A.H. 401 . 

— We have given the explanation of the word Bmti (voL L p. 477). I read, at 
the beginning of his collected poetical works, that he bore the names of Abu 4- 
Fath Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Yiisuf Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al*-Aziz, and this may, perhaps, have been the case. 


(1) The autograph haa 

(2) 1 follow the authority of AbA T-FedA (see Annalif year 400) in taking Tarika, as here mentioned, iwi 
thp title of a book, but must acknowledge having doubts on the subject, as no such work is noticed by Hajji 
Khalifa. It it hie really a title, some quibble is intended by the words Tajnii and TdiU, one of which is a 
term of rhetoric and the other of prosody. It strikes me however that the whole passage may apply to the 
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mau himaelf, as it might be rendered thus : “A poet of great celebrity, was noted for the pleasing way in 
“ ^hich he* employed paronomasias (or alliteration), and w-as a delightful companion by the solidity of the 
principles which he laid down." 

(8) For sLIS read Both words are identic in signification. 

(4) As these verses abound in the figure of Arabic rhetoric called tajnti, or aUit$rationy their merit is lost 
in the translation. 

(8) In the original Arabic these verses offer another curious example of tajnh. 


AT-TIHAMI THE POET. 

Abi^ ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad at-Tihami, a celebrated poet, is spoken ol 
in these terms by Ibn Bass^m in his Dakhtra: ‘‘He was renowned for his abi- 
“ lities and possessed a cutting tongue ; betw^een him and all the varied modes 
“ of expression the path was free; his poetry indicated as clearly (the talents 
“ which had fallen to his lot, as the coolness of the zephyr denotes the pi*esence 
“ of the morn, and it disclosed his exalted station in science as plainly as the 
“ tear reveals the secret of love.*’ His collected poetical works form a small vo- 
lume, but the greater portion of the pieces is exquisite ; one of his most grace* 
fill passages is contained in a long kasUay composed in praise of the vizir Abii 
'1-Kasim Ihn al-Maghribi (1), where he says; 

When the lips of the flowers on the hills and those of our (morta/) beauties were 
smiling, 1 asked my friend which were the foirest to the sight: ** 1 know not,” said he; 
** all of them are anthemis blossoms (2).” 

A similar thought is expressed in the folbwing lines, attributed to (Hibat Allahj 
Ibn Sank *1-Mulk, a poet whose life will be found in this work : 

I hesitated, thinking the teeth (of my beloved) Sulaima to be anthemis buds, and taking 
these for teeth. 1 therefore kissed, them all, to dispel my doubts ; and every person who 
foels earnest (in such mat(cri) would do the same. 

In one of his eulogistic passages he has surpassed all competition, where he 
says: 
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His gifts are ample; yet he thinks them smali^ though the copious rains of autumn are 
shamed [by their abundance). Compared with the beneficence which he sheds around, 
the swollen cloud would be called a vapour, and oceans, rivulets. 

He composed a most beautiful elegy on the loss of his son, who died a hoy; 4 
and I am only prevented from giving it here because people say that it brings ill 
luck; but as two of the verses, descriptive of envious men, contain an unusual 
(but elegant) idea ; I shall insert them : 

I pity those who envy me, because hatred burns within their bosoms. They see God’s 
kindness towards me, and thus their eyes are in paradise whilst their hearts are in hell. 

In the same piece he thus expi'esses his contempt for the world : 

It is composed of turbid elements, yet you hope to find it free from dregs and lees ! He 
who requires of time what is contrary to its nature, is as the man who seeks in water for 
a brand of f\re. He who expects what is impossible, builds his hopes on the brink of n 
tottering sand-bank. ' 

In this piece also he says : 

1 reside in the vicinity of foes, but he [\chom I have lout) sojourns near his lord ; how 
different that neighbourhood from mine I The parching heat which consumes my heart 
has changed my hair to grey, and this light colour is the flame of that Inward fire. 

The idea expressed in the last verse is taken from a pie(*e by Abu Nasi* Said 
I bn as-Shah, where he says : 

Thy cheeks,” said she, ** are darkened with hair, and that spoils the fairest faces.” 

I replied: “Thou hast kindled a fire in my heart, and the smoke has settled on my 
“ cheeks.” 

The following verses belong to one of his long kastdoH : 

How often have 1 warned you against the land of HijAz, for its gazelles (ma^dem) are 
accustomed to make Its lions (heroe$) their prey. You wished to pursue the hinds (3) of 
Hijftz ; but, unfavoured by fate, Hwas you who became their prey. 

One of his best-known pieces is this: 

In the company of noble-minded men there is always room for another ; friendship, it 
is true, renders difficulties easy. A house may be too small for eight persons, yet friend- 
ship will make it hold a ninth. 
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A fine verge from one of his kaddas is the following ; 

If Time, who is the father of mortals, treats you ill, reproach not then his children 
when they do the same. 

At-Tihami arrived secretly in Egypt with a great number of letters which 
^ ‘ he was bearing to the Banu Kurra from Hassan Ibn Mufarrij (4) Ibn Daghfal 
al-Badawi (5); and being arrested, he represented himself as a member of the 
tribe of Tamim. On a closer examination, he was discovered to be at-Tihami 
“ the poet, and they cast him into the prison of Cairo called Khazdm tal-BunM, 
“ This occurred on the 25th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 416 TJune, A. D. 1025). 
“ On the 9th of the first Jumada in the same year, he was put to death secretly, 
“ in the place where he was confined. He was of a tawny complexion.” I 
extracted the foregoing passage from an historical work by a native of Egypt, in 
which he gives an account, "day by day, of the events which passed in that coun- 
try. I have seen only one volume of it, and do not know how many it con- 
400 sisted of. — Some time after at-Tihami’s death, he was seen in a dream (6) by 
one of his friends, who asked him how God had treated him? to which he 
replied: ^‘He has pardoned me.” — ‘‘For which of your deeds?” said the friend. 
— “ For having said in an elegy on the death of a little boy of mine ; 

* I reside in the vicinity of foes, but he sojourns near his Lord ; how different that 
‘ neighbourhood from mine!’ ” 

— TiMmi is the relative adjective derived from TihAma^ a name given to Mekka. 
It is for ihis reason tliat the blessed Prophet was surnamed at-Tihdm. The same 
name is also given to the mountains and other regions which form the exten- 
sive province between Hijaz and the frontiers of Yemen. I do not know whether 
it was from the city or from the province that the poet took his surname. 


(1) See vol. 1. page 450. 

^2) The flower of the anthemis being white, Arabic poets compare ladies’ teeth to it. 

(3) For ^ read 

(4) 1 follow the orthography of the autograph. 

(5) The Arabic tribe of the Band Korra inhabited the province of Barka and took up arms for Abd Rakva 
the Omaiyide, When he attempted to eipel the Fatimites from Egypt. See an account of this revolt in M. de 
Sacy*s Expose de Vhietoire dee Druzee, tom. I. p. cccivii et eeq. It was their former hostility to al-H*kim 
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which now induced Hassln Ibn Hufarrij, the diief of the tribe of Tai, to court their alliance agaimt that 
khalifa son, az-Zkhir; at-Tihlmi waa the aecret agent in diia aOhir, which toully failed. Haaain had already 
rerolted againat a^HIkim aome yean before. See Dtumi. p.cccl. 

(6) Seevol.l. p.4B, note (7'. 


IBN NIIBAKHT THE POET. 

. Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ndbakht, a good |x)et, bul unkindly usctl 
by fortune, led a life of uninterrupted misery and privation, and died at Misr in 
the montli of Shaaban, A.H. 416 (October, A.D. 1025). He was interred ai the 
expense of the Mtib and poet Wali ad-Dawlal Abd Muhammad Ahmad Ibn Ali, 
surnamed Ibn Khairan, who was recorder of the diplomas and commissions issued 
by az-Zahir Ibn al-Hakim, sovereign of Egypt. He also left a small volume of 
poetry, in which are found these well-known lines ; 

You listen to slanderers traducing me, and you hold me in such slight esteem that you 
contradict not their false reports. But were thy image to visit me in the sweetest of 
dreams and slander thee, I should even renounce sleep 1 

I mention Ibn Khairan here, without allotting him a separate article, because 
the date of his death is unknown to me, and in this work I confined my notice 
to persons the time of whose decease is ascertained. — I have since discovered an 
account of his life, with some extracts from his poetry, in the Tabakdt ast-Shmrd 
of the vizir Abu Saad Amid ad-DawIat (1) : “ He was a handsome young man,” 
says this writer, “ and intelligence of his death was brought to us in the moiilh 
“ of Ramadan, A. H. 431 (May-June, A. D. 1040).” 1 became acquainted with 
this passage when at Cairo, towards the end of the year 674 (A.D. 1276 .* 


(I) See note (3)t page 311 of this yolumc. 
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SARI AD-DILA. 

Abii ’l-Hasan AH Ibn Abd al-Wabid, a jurisconsult of Baghdad and a poet of 
(considerable reputation, was generally known by the appellations of Sari ad-Dila 
fthe slain by hlandishincnts), Kalil al-Ghawashi (the pictim of sudden misfortunes), 
and Zu ’r-Rakaatain (the afflicted with double madness) (1). Ar-Rashid AbA ’1- 
Husain Ahmad Ibn az-Zuhair, the same whose life has been given (vol. /. p.143), 
names him in the Kitdb alrJindn, and then says : “In poetry he trod the same 
“ path as Abu ’r-Rakamak (vol. 1. j[>. 11C), and a humorous kastda was com- 
“ posed by him, the concluding verse of which is such that, if he had never 
“ made another on the same subject, it would have sufBced to place him in the 
“ highest degrcic of eminence and obtain for him the palm of victory. It is the 
“ following; 

‘ He who has missed acquirin{> either knowledge or riches is on a level with the dogs.’ 

“ Me came to Egypt, A. H. 412 (A. D. 1021-2), and celebrated the praises of 
‘ {the khalif) az-Zahir li-lzaz din lllah.” I read, in a copy of his collected 
poetical works, tliat his (Sari ad-Dild's) names were Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibn 
Al)d al-Wahid al-Kassar al-Basri (the fuUer of Basra); God best knows which ol' 
us is right ! This poet died suddenly, A.H. 41 2 (A.D. 1 021 -2), of an obstruction 
of the windpipe, which took him at the house of the Sharif al-Bat’hai (2). I am 
inclined to think tliat this occurred at Misr (Old Cairo), for I took the date of his 
death from the diary of which I have spoken in the life of at-Tihami (seep. 318'. 
My opinion is confirmed also by Ibn az-Zubair’s statement that he came to Egypt 
in that very year. It was of him that Abu ’1-Ala says in one of his poems ; 

Thou wast called SArt [ihe vanquuhn), but this word underwent the intensitive permu- 
tation and assumed the form of fail (3}. 

In the piece from which this line is taken, Abu l-Alli excuses himself for not 
fuinishing Sari ad-Dil& with wine and other requisites for a social party, but 
informs him that he has sent him a small sum to defray the expenses. 
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(1) These were probably admired eapresiionB whidi first oecurred ia bb verses and were then applied to 
him by the public as surnames. For a similar reason the poet Muslim Ibn al-Waltd wu surnamed Che oon- 
quUhed by the fair. See vol.l. of this work, p. 25, note (8). 

(2) It must be remarked here that Ibn Khallikkn is mistaken in supposing this verse to have been addressed 

to the poet Sari od-IKId, for it appears from the text of Abfi ’i-All's poem, and from the commentary, that 
the person to whom he wrote bore the surname of Sari al-Bain. As for the verse itself, it contains an allu- 
sion which can be best understood by persons acquainted with the native system of Arabic grammar. The 
meaning is equivalent to this: **You were called the vanquisher because your amusing con- 

** versation vanquished the pains of absence at -bain) felt by disconsolate lovers. But that name 

“ assumed the intensitive form, characterised, in grammar, by the type fadl (J^), and it thus became sari 
** ihe great vanquisher).*' It must be observed that sari signifies both vanquisher and vanquished : 

Abtk T-AU takes it here in the former meaning, but the commentary on his works informs us' that it was a mere 
licence on his part, since the name Sari al-Baln, when applied to this particular individual, means vanquished 
by (the pains of) absence. 


SURR-DURR. 

The .and kdtib (1) Abd Mansur AH Ibn al-Hasan Ibn AH Ibn al-Fadl, gene- 
rally known by surname of Surr-Durr, was one of the most eminent poets ol 
his time. He combined in bis compositions excellence of expression with beauty 
of thought, and his verses bear the stamp of grace and brilliancy. His collected 
|M)etical works form a small volume, and how exquisitely has he said in one of 
these kattdas : 

We ask how are the ferns of Najd (2) , but the willow of the sands (8) knows best what 
we mean. The mask is now thrown off, and we care no longer whether we name thee 
openly or designate thee by a surname (4). Nay, were I to exclaim : O Sulaima 1 people 
would tell me that I only mean Lubaina. How dear to me is thy image, visiting my 
dreams and pouring forth illusions and false happiness from the cup of sleep. ^Through- 
out the night my eyelids were its steed ; why the% fhould it complain to thee of fatigue 
and pain (5). Thus, by night we seemed never to have parted, and by day never to have 
met. 

In describing his grey hairs he says: 

I weep not the departure of my youth, but 1 weep because my appointed time draws 
near. Hair are the leaves of the human tree, and when they wither, the branches arc 
soon dried up. 
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Speaking of a dark*< 5 omplexioned girl, he has the following pretty thought : 

I loved her for her darkness and smoothness ; the dark spot of my heart ( 6 ) was an 
image of her colour. It was only to resemble her that the fiill moon ever consented to 
suflhr an eclipse. It is in honour of her that the epochs of time are dated by nights (7). 

His father^s avarice procured him the nickname of Surr-Baar (bag of dmg\ 
but the son, having unexpectedly displayed a superior talent for poetry, re- 
ceived the surname of Surr-Durr (hag of pearh). A poet of that age, and whose 
life we shall give, Abd Jaafar Masiid al-Bayadi, attacked him in these lines ; 

ttOi For his avarice your fsther was named Bag of Dung ; but you ungratefully scatter 
abroad what he treasured up, and caK it poetry. 

I must say, however, that this satirist is unjust, for Surr^Durr’s poetry is 
charming; but an enemy cares not what he says. Surr-Durr lost his life acci- 
dentally A. H. 465 (A. D. 1072-3) ; a pitfall for taking lions had been dug at a 
village on the road to Khorasan, and into this he fell. He was born somewhat 
(earlier than the year 400 (A. D. 1009). We shall speak of him again in the life 
of the vizir !Fakhr ad-Dawlat Muhammad Ibn Jahir. 


(t) From tho titles of rAi$ and kdtih 1 should infer that Surr-Durr held a high place in the civil service. 

(2) Tho province of Najd is the Arcadia of the Arabic poets. As the nomadic Arabs employed a species of 
fern in covering their huta and closing the chinks, the word is often used by the poets to designate the dwell- 
ings of a fViendly tribe and also those who reside in them. 

(3) The willow of the eandt ; a slender-waisted Arab maiden living with her tribe in the desert. 

(4) Lovers made it a point of discretion not to tell who their ariflress was. 

(5) ** Cette image dtait censde venir de la part de la mattresse avoir des nouvelles de I'amant.’' iNuticc 
oil the TcAf aUKhidl, inserted by me in the Jowmal Aeiatitme for April, 1888. 

(6) The Moslims suppose that there is a black spot or italn in thiitoatre of the heart, ^ the sign, it seems, 
of original sin. * 

(7) In Arabic dates it is not the day, btH iie night of the month whMi is assigned. 
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AL-BAKHARZI. 

Abu ’UHaean Ali Ibn al-Hasan Ibn AU Ibn Abi ’i-Taiyib al>Blkharzi, an illus- 
trious poet, was the pearl of his age for talent and genius, and bore away the 
palm in prose and verse. When a young man, he studied the Shafite system of 
jurisprudence, and attended with assiduity the lectures of Abil Muhammad al> 
Juwaini, the father of the Imam al4Iaramain ; he next cultivated the art of 
penmanship, and obtained occasional employment in the oflice of the secretary 
of state. He passed his life in an alternation of ridies and poverty, and expe- 
rienced surprising vicissitudes of fortune ip his travels and sojoumings. His 
faste for literature having prevailed over his inclination for the law, he 
gained the reputation of an elegant scholar, and devoted his time to the double 
task of learning Traditions respecting the Prophet and of composing verses. He 
drew up a continuation to ath-Thaalibi’s Yaitma toA-Dahr, and entitled it Dwnyat 
tal-Kair wa Osra tahl ilrAtr (statue of the palace^ and the essence extracted from our 
contempmiries). This work, which includes a great number (o/" poets), received 
a supplement, entitled Wishdh ad~Dumya (girdle of the statue), from the pen of 
Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Zaid al-Baihaki: it is thus that as-Samani gives the au- 
thor’s name in his treatise, the Zail, or Supplement (1), but Imad ad-din, in his 
Khartda, calls him Sharaf ad-din Ab6 ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Hasan al-Baihaki. 
The latter writer gives also some extracts from his poems (2). The diwdn, or 
collection of al-Bakharzi’s poetical works, forms a large volume, and the majority 
of the pieces is very good. An original idea of his is the following ; 

1 oomplain of the wounds \miticted on my heart) by those cheeks which are encircled by 
scorpions (ringlets) (3). I, who have a father living, weep for the pearls of thy month ; 
how then can it, which is an orphan (on exquisite olgeet), be always smiling T 

Describing an intense frost, he says; 

How many have been the true believers who, torn by the claws of winter, envi^ the 
inhabitanU of hell I Behold the water-fowl ia their nestling-places, ready to prefer the 
heat of the Bre and the apit 1 If yon throw up into the air Ae drops ^hi^in in 
your wine-cup, they will return to you hardened into beads of cornelian. O you tnat 
possess the two woods (k) I neglect them not, but let music strike up from one and flame 
from the other (1^. 
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One of his pieces contains the following passage : 

O Thou ho hast disclosed the brightness of morning from the pearly teeth (of my be- 
SOS loved), and caused the night to dwell in her ringlets I Thou hast made me the slave of 
an idol formed by thyself; by it thou hast tempt^ me, and long hast thou excited my 
sadness 1 No wonder that the fire of passion consumeth my heart ; (A«il-)fire is the meet 
desert of him who serveth idols. 

Al-Bakharzi was murdered at Bakharz, whilst engaged in a party of pleasure ; 
this occurred in the month of Zd ’1-Kaada, A. H. 467 (June-July, A. D. 1 075), and 
the crime remained unpunished. — Bdkharz is the name of a tract of country near 
Naiskpur, including a number of villages and grounds under cultivation ; it has 
produced many eminent men. 


(1 ) See vol. II. page 167. 

(S) Ibn KhallikAn quotes here two verses as a specimen. They both finish with the same word to which a 
different meaning is given in each case, but their profauity and indecence repel translation. 

(8) See vol. I. Introduction, pagemvi. 

(4) By the two woods he means firewood and a lute, which in Arabic is called the wood (al^M) ; whence the 
European name. 

(8) Literally: Strike a wood and burn a wood (harrik Man wa harrig Man], 


IBN AFLAH THE,?OET. 

AbO *1-Kksim Ali Ibn Aflah al«Absi, surnamed ^mal al-Mulk (the beauty of the 
lwngdom\ was a poet of considerable reputation, fully justified by the elegance of 
his genhis, the beauty of his eulogiums, and tlie number of his satires. He cele- 
brated the praises not only of the khalifs, but of the persons holding a subordi- 
nate rank; and having travelled to the different provinces of the empire, he 
visited the princes and the men in*high station (obtaining tolid tokens of their satis- 
faetion m return for ktt panegyries). I hav#i4aep the dkodn, or collection, of his 
poetical works ; it is a middle-sp^ed volume^ ^^wn up by himself and accom- 
panied by an introduction and a postscript of his own compositimi. He there 
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mentions the precise number which it contains of verses having the same rhyme, 
and the whole is digested with much care and attention. 1 extracted from it the 
following lines in which he addresses his beloved : 

0 thon who knowest not the force of that love which torments me— -who conceivest nor 
my fruitless pains and sufferings I Thou showest equal indifference towards the lover 
captivated by thy charms (1), and him whose heart is free from thy power and without a 
wound. Had 1 known that thy character was such, I had not rejected my friend's ad- 
vice when he warned me against thee. It was never my intention to forget thee, till 
forced thereto by the excess of thy cruelty. 

On a girl who was far from being handsome : 

It was not because 1 disliked the handsome and preferred the ugly that 1 loved her with 
a passion so fantastic ; but I was too jealous to love a fair one, seeing that all men low 
the fair. 

Ibn al-Motdzz (vol. II. p. 41 ) has the following lines on a similar subject : 


My heart leans from this one to that one, and sees nothing to dislike; it is passionate 
for beauty, as it should be ; but it pities her bereft of charms, and loves her (2). 


On a girl who was lame, by Ibn Aflah : 

How dearly I cherish her whom I perceive there wavering in her gait I what stiffness, 
yet what freedom in her movements (3) ! Her beauty raises envy, and they say she halts ; 
but handsome persons are always envied. She is a branch (of mllow), and the beauty 
of a tender branch is in its benoing. 


The following lines were addressed by him to a great man whose porter had 
refused him admittance : 

I am grateful to your porter for refusing to admit me, and I leave to others whom 
he has repulsed the task of abusing him. For he has rendered me a service which 
merits my highest praise ; he saved me from a rude reception and from your inordinate d05 
pride. 

His compositions abound with striking passages. He died at Baghdad on 
Thursday, the second of Shaab&n, A. H. 535 (March, A. D. 1141), aged sixty-four 
years, three months ,and fourteen days. Some place his death a year, or two years, 
later. He was interred on the west side (of the Tigrie)^ in the Koraish cemetery. — 
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Alfii meang bdonging to Abi; a number of tribes bear this name, and I 

know not to i^ich of them Ibn Aflah belonged. This surname is sometimes 
confounded with that of Ann derived from dn*, ndiicb is also the name 

of a tribe. 


«) The autograph hat instead of Jj 

(2) Here the following paiiage hat been interted in the margin of the autograph: “And a verteof hie 
* which is curreotly known is the following, from one of hie poemi: 

** On the day in which we parted at the tamarisks of Mina, our separation was without our will." 

jj ^ 0^1 

(3) Literally : And from her fleiibility she is untied and knotted. 


IBN MUS’HIR AL-MAUSILI. 

Abd ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi ’1-Wafa Saad Ibn Abi ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd al-Wahid 
Ibn Abd al-Kahir Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mus’hir al-Mausili (native of Motul), surnamed 
Muhaddab ad-din, was an excellent poet and held a high rank under govern- 
ment, having successively filled the greater part of die places connected with the 
administration of Mosul. He composed panegyrics on the khalifs, the princes, 
and the emirs. 1 met with the collection of his poetical works forming two vo- 
lumes, and in it he mentions that he was born at the town of Aiunid. A fine 
passage from his poetry is the following, in which he describes a panther ; 

When the sun was styled atr-GhmAla (tftf gutlU), he bribed this panther with a 
body (1] of the same colour as his li^t; and the roes of the deaert gaw him spots h-om 
the pupils of their eyes, to induce him to live in peace (2) with them and spare their 
lives. And yet, quiet as he is, they never appear in his sight without trembling. 

The idea of these verses is taken from a koHdu composed by the emir Abu 
Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad as-Sarraj as-Sfiri, a contemporary poet. 
The passage to which we allude is the following : 
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His claws are roasb, and he bears in his nouth and paws the qualities of the sword 
and the pliant spear. The night and Uie day rivalled in adorning him ; tiiey arrayed 
him in a garment spotted with eyes, and the sun, since the time he was named the gaxf lk, 
never appears in his sight without apprehension. 

The following verses were addressed by Ibn Mus’hir to a person of rank : 

When you complain in anguish, all on earth complain, and the suilering is general 
from East to West; for you are a heart to the body of the epoch, and the body cannot 
be well when the heart is sick. 

The following relation of a very singular coincidence is given by as-Sauiani on 
the authority of AbA ’1-Falh Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi ’1-GbanMm Muhammad 
Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd al-Ghafikr, generally known by the name of Ibn al- 
Ukhwat al-Baii, who was an accomplished scholar and a Mtib. ‘*I saw in a 

dream,” said Abu ’1-Fath, a person who recited these verses ; 

* 

‘ And stranger still than my patience {under affliction) was to see the camel depart with 
‘ thy well-girthed litter, and able to support its burden ; and 1 bear enclosed within 
‘ my curbed ribs an ardent passion unabating, and an assumed patience completely 
‘ broken.’ 

‘‘ On awaking I made it my business to inquire respecting the author of these 504 
<< verses, but could find no |)erson capable of giving me that information ; it 
‘‘ happened, however^ that some years afterwards, AbA ’1-Hasan Ibn Mus’hir 
‘‘ slopped at my house as a guest, and one evening, our conversation fell on the 
“ subject of dreams. I then related to him the dream which 1 had, and repeated 
“ the verses : ‘ By Allah !’ exclaimed he, ‘ these verses belong to a piece of rny 
‘‘ composition.” He then proceeded to recite me this passage from one of his 

kattdas: 

‘When die tongue of tears declares the secret of love, the feelings enclosed within 
‘ the bosom are concealed no longer. On the evening she bade me foreweR, I knew 
‘ not, by Allah t whether the doves of the valley were cooing with sorrow or with joy. 

‘ I think of thee and reproach the active camels for our separation; 1 ask every wind 
‘ which blows to tell me how thou art, and I bear enclosed within my curbed ribs ah 
' ardent passion unabating, and an assumed patience completely broken.’ 

** We were much strudi with the oosneidenoe, and the rest of our night was 

passed in literary discussions.”— Ibn Mns’hir died towards the end of the 
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month of Safar, A.H. 543 (July, A.D. 1 1 48). The kdUb Im4d a<Mln, however, 
mentions in his Khartda that his death occurred in the year 546. 


ID Tbe autograph bai 
(2) Read 


im AS-SAATI. 

$ 

Abtli *14188011 All Ibn RubIuiti Ibn HardAz, surnamed Baha ad-din {splendour 
of reltgim)^ and generally known by the appellation of Ibn as-Saati fl), was one 
of the leaders in the band of tlie modem poets. He left two diwdns^ or collections 
of his poems, one in two volumes, filled w'ith pieces of the highest excellence, 
and tlie other forming a small volume and entitled Mukattadt an^Nil [the rrosftmj- 
plares of the Nile}, From the latter I extract the following passage* : 

() the happy day and ni(;ht we passed at SuyAt ! time, in its blind vicissitudes, will 
never again bring about the like. The night was in its youth, yet its head was hoary in 
the moonlight ; the dew-drops were strung on the branches, like orient pearls, and fell 
to the ground when touched by the zephyr. The birds chanted; the lake was their 
book, the breeze wrote the lines, and the cloud-drops pointed the letters. 

The metaphor is lieix* jierfcctly wrought out in everj^jjoint. — 1 shall now give 
another extract from the same w^ork : 

We landed at a meadow clothing the ruggedaMNrilil haitiage, and offering pasture 
to our eyes and to our souls. Reclining in the shade, 1 admired the beauties of the 
place, whilst the perfumes were borne around on the breath of the flowers, and my com- 
panion swore (fl) that the (clear] sky was of amber, the (itoomta^j groves, of jewels, and 
the (mooth) meadow, of silk. The (red) anemonies smiled, and the [white] anthemis blos- 
som wished to kiss them, although the narcissus was looking on. That seemed a cheek, 
this a mouth (3) striving to press it, and there were the eyes (4) always watching them. 

The poetry of Ibn as-Saati aboulMb witli charming ideas. 1 learned from his 
son, at CairOi that he died in that city m Thursday, the 23rd of Ramadan, A.H. 
604 (April, A. D. 1028), at the age of fifty-one years, six months, and tweh’e 
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days, and that he was huried at the foot of Mount Mukattam. I have read a 
note on him, in the handwriting of some learned $haikk, wherein tlie date of the 
death corresponds with that given here, but he says that he lived forty-eight 
years, seven months, and twelve days, and that he was bom at Damascus. God tfOtt 
best knows which statement is true. — Suy4U is a town in Upper Egypt (SaSd ; 
some pronounce this name UiyAt. 


il) Ibn Af-Saiiti figiilfief iott of etoekmaker. or ton of the dialiil, 

(i Road 

(3; The flower of the anthemit is often compared to the mouth, because it is while, as the teeth are. 
f4) See the observations on the narcissus, in vol. 1. Introd, p. iixvi. 


im AL-AAMIUI TIIK KADI. 

Abu 'l-Fadail Ali Ibn Abi 'l-MuzafFar Yusuf Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Obaid Allah Ibii al-Husain Ibn Ahmad Ibn Jaafar al«Aamidi was iK)rii ai VVasil 
of a family which came originally from Aamid and was not4^, at the former 
place, for producing transmitters of traditional knowledge* and men of piety and 
integrity. Having protH^eded to Baghdad, he then* devoted some time to the 
study of the Shafite system of jurisprudence under the tuition of the ihaikh 
Aim T41ib al-Mubarak Ibn aU.Muliarak (1), the disciple of Ibn al-Khall 2 :, and 
then under Abu 'UKasim Yaish Ibn Sadaka al-Furati. He assisted the latter 
in the capacity of a mutd ' repeater ^ and repeated, in his name, the lessons 
which he had received frxim him, to a class held in the Thikaiiya college (3), at 
the Gate of al-Azaj. He displayed great elegance of language in the discussion 
of doubtful points, and he knew by heart a considerable quantity of Traditions 
which be had learned from the lips of numerous teachers at Baghdad and other 
(*ities. In the year 604, towards the end of* the month of Safar rSeptemiMT, 
A. D, 1027;, he was appointed to the place of kadiatWasit; he arrived there 
in the following month, and was then entrusted with the additional duty of con- 
trolling the administration of the cantons which form the dependencies of that 

VOL. II. 
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city. He was a skilful arithaieiioitQ and a good poet, haeing consposed these 
channtiig Teraes, which are now so widely circnlated ; 

Admire that passionate lover I he recais to mind the well protected park (4) and sighs 
aloud; he hears the cal! of love and stops bewildered. TTie nightingales awaken ^ 
taouble of Ms hearty and his peies« now redoubled, drive all prudence from his nund (&). 
An ardent passion excites his complaints; sadness moves him to tears; his old affections 
awake, but these were never dormant. His friends say that his fortitude has fieiiled; but 
the very mountain of Vaiainlam (6) would groan, or sink oppressed, under such a weight 
of love. Think not that compulsion will lead him to forget her; willingly he accepted 
the burden of love ; how then could he cast it off against his will? — 0 Otba, faultless 
ill thy charms 1 be indulgent, be kind, for thy lover's sickness has reached its height. 
By thee the willow of the hill was taught to wave its branches with grace, when thy 
form, robed in beauty, Brst appeared before it. Thou hast lent thy tender glances to 
the gazelles of the desert, and therefore the frirest object to be seen is the eye of the 
aritelo{)e. Sick with the pains of love, bereft of sleep and confounded, I should never 
have outlived my nights, unless revived by the appearance of thy favour, deceitful as it 
was (7). These four shall witness the sincerity of my attachment : tears, melancholy, a 
mind deranged, and care, my constant visitor; could Yazbul feel this last, it would 
become like as-Stiha (8). Some reproach me for loving thee, but I am not to be re- 
claimed ; others bid me forbear, but I heed them not. They tell thee that 1 desire the<* 
for thy beauty; how very strange! and where is the beauty which is not an object of 
desire? For thee I am tlie most loving of lovers; none, 1 know, are like me (in utn- 
rfrity) or like thee in beauty. 

He has leiY otlier poenn^ equally reosarkable for ieuderneas of seutimeni. 1 
have given the foregoing veruea aa hie, because I found them aitrihuted to him ; 
but am luiable to verify ihe (act. I have discovered, however, iu my rough notes, 
that a person called Ibn al-Aamidi the poet died A.H. 551 (A.D. 1 1 56*7), and that 
he was a (x)rilemporary of al-Ghazzi (vol. L p. 38) aud aUArrajkni (i?ol. /. p. 1 34 , 
hut I am unable to deterixiiae his real name and patronymic so as to identify him. 
The author whom I copied merely says that he was a native of an*Nil, the village 
in Irak so called, and dial he died, aged upwards of ninety years. It is therefore 
possible that he may be the author of the piece inserted above, but it is equally 
possiblesthat it may have been conqiosed by him whose life is here given; 1 am 
incKned, however, lo adopt the formm' opinion, because Abu %Fadail Ibn ahAa- 
mkM, the klMh of Wksit was a jurisconsuk, and the oilier is designated as a poet.*— 
Abd ’I4"adtiil was bom at W&stt,oh die 25th of Zd A. H. 559 -^ISovember, 

A. 4164), and lie died in the same eily on the eve of Monday, the 3rd of the 
1st Rabl, A. H. 608 (August, A. 12i1). The funeral prayer was said over 
him the next morning, and be was inlerred oulaide the city, near the graves of 
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Im 8 father and fkmily. —We ha^ already stated (col. II. p. 237) that ddMidi 
means bdongmg to ddmtd. 


(1> AM niiS «l4faMrtt iM aMIttMnk il^KarkU (« MMwttf AfiSt ii geMMily ktMyS M ta« BMph 
of fdn u«46r wlM>A tttitIMl liad Ike AocCfImi of IIm» iMl. 11^ wtftffeb lo Ir^l that 

fpoMat of dMOief wliiefa ta oalled or-AoH Of-AnaOh, ittd of whidi moottoli H MUKle Hi HM Hfh of tbii 
akHiwwIli, tlMt he wis ooniMelod lo be a hellOr ^mon Umo that oelobiited MMh. Ft irha ||Hit^laHy In 
the two aorta of band tolM fUtodr iiid fhmMh s^Jij that he Hilly displayed hb UlORta ; bat hr 
wii to jealooi of hit thill that, In gluing /hHaoa to pMioni who athed them with die hopes of thoa obtaining 
apedmeni of hli writing, be broke the point of the pen betbre using It. In Jl. tl. Ml (i.D. filHMI), be itif- 
ceeded kht '1-Khalr al-Kuwtnl as profeaaor at the NinAmiya college, and Instructed iiutnerous papUs in Juris- 
prudence. It Is said that when he commenced his career, he used to play on the lute, and considered such an 
amuieinent at blamelets, but he afterwards renounced it, oi^ perceiving that he had become proverbially known 
as a good lute-player. He then cultivated the art of penmanship till he surpassed Ibn al-BaWwIb, but hav- 
ing conceived a dislike for such an occupation, be devoted tbe rest of his days to study. He died In the month 
of Zd *1-Kaada, A U S85 /'December, A.D. 1199), aged eighty-two years.— (Thhakdr a9^Shdftytn.) 

1 shall now offer some observations suggested by the words aUKhatt of-Jfansdft which occur in this notice. 
That no uncertainty may remain on the point of their being here used to designate a particular species of 
written character, I shall reproduregbe original test: 

ail JiJ Jsac^l 

And he wrote the mamikb writing till it was said of him that he surpassed Ibn al-BawwAb in that art." 

In Ibn Khallikan’s life of Ibn al-Baowab (vof. //. p. 882^ we read these lines: 

JJr t Jsac^l 

** And it is said that the author (or inventor) of the manti^b writing was not the Abd Ali above-mentioned " 
Ad-Dahabi says In his Tdrikh MS. No. 646, folio 141 uerio; in his article on Ibn Mukla : 

** Abd Ali Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Uasau Ibn Mukla the viiir, the anlbor of the monidb writing.*' 

In Abd 'l-Mahasio’s Nnjdm, year 483, we find Ibn ai-Bawwab styled **tbe author of the escellent mantdb 
** writing” Lari He then adds: ** He surpassed all his contemporaries in 

the mamdb writing, so that his renown spread east and west.” He employs again the same term when 
speaking of Ibn Mukla. 

It appears from these pesaages that there eiisled a particnlar speciaa of writing oaUed, for what rynen 1 can- 
not discover, al^Mamdb. ibn hballikao and other historians say that Ibn ai«Eawwlb drew it from the style 
of writing used by the people of KdCs, and the perfection to which he brought it is universally attested by them. 
But there Is nothing in Ibn ICIiatllkAn's sutement whlcbcan lead us to suppose that this Improved character is 
the aiM os that whkh is now eallad iiseftM and generally cMpleyad to Arabic nmnnscripls. He says. It is 
tme, that it is Abd ’l-Haaan Ibn al-BawwAb*s system which is still followed, or as the original test has it, it 
Horn ki$ loam ikoy woaoo, i. e. tkoy take him far a model. But it cannot be logically concluded from these 
words that tbe neekki did not etist before his time, or that later penmen took him for their model when writ- 
ing In the medkki ekmmetmtf netthir can il be dednead tharffram that toe l e arned Maslims soppose toe Kile 
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to hive been in general um till the time of Ibn Mukla. Hajji Ehalifii fiff pofltirely in hb Mbbogrtphical 
Dictionary, orlfc/a that, under the Ofnaiyidei, the different ftylet of writing, or pent ms 

they are called, had been already brought into eiiitence. The paisage will be found in the third volume of 
the edition of that work publiihed by profesaor Flogel. 

I have infifted particularly on tbeie point#, becauie the Arabic fcholan of Europe generally concluded from 
Ibn Khalltkkn’a wordi that Ibn Mukla invented the natkM, and, that before hif time (he died A. H. dSS\ the 
Kff Ac wii the aole character employed. Thia opinion wai completely overturned by the diicovery which M. de 
Sacy made of tome paifporta, in Arabic, drawn up in the eecond century of the Hijra, and of a letter dated 
A. H. 40; all written in what if called the netkhi hand. The consequence was, that the authority of Ibn Khal- 
likAn and all other Arabic writers who speak of Ibu Mukla*s improvement appeared to have sustained a severe 
shock ; whereas a more attentive eiamiiiation of their words would have completely jusUAed their statement. 
— 1 think it necessary to add that oriental scholars have generally given too great an estension to the signiAcation 
of the word n$tkhi. With them, the characters called Thuluth^ Rihdn, Rikda, etc. are all neskhf; but 
this is an error : the netkhi being itself a particular character (particular in its dimension, not in its form) ; 
and yet, on this very error, they have founded their reasonings when endeavouring to trace the variations 
which the Arabic written character has undergone 

(2) The life of Ibn al-Khall is given by Ibn Kboliikkii. 

c3) This college was founded by Thlkat ad>l>awiat al-AnbAri. See vol. 1. p. 625. 

(4) See vol. I. page 123, note (13). ^ 

(5) 111 this verse we must read in the lirst form. ^ 

(6) The Mardtid places Yalaniiam at a two or tliree days’ journey from Tkif. 

(7) The word ligniAes preiumplfon, hauteur, and roqnetry. It hears here the last meaning. 

(8) Yaibul is the name of a mountain in Najd, and at^Suha that of a very small star in the Greater Rear. 


IMAD AD-DAWLAT IBN BI WAIH. 

Imad ad-Dawlal (the column of the state'^ Abu ’l-IIasaii Aii Ibn Buwaih Ibn 
Kannakhosrii ad-Dailami was sovereign of Persia. The I'einainder of his genea- 
logy ha; been already given (1 This was Uie first of the Buwaih family wht» 
came to the throne. His fatlier was a fisherman, and had no other means of 
support ; he had two bi'oUiers, both younger than himself, Bukn ad-Dawlat al- 
Hasan, father to Adud (2) ad-Dawlat, and Moiza ad-Dawlat. All of Uiem reigned, 
but Imtd ad-Dawlat was the author of their fortune and their wide renown. 
Persian and Arabian Irak, al-Ahwaz and the province of Pars acknowledged 
their authority, and their administration was successfully devoted to the welfare 
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of their subjects. After them^ Adud ad-Dawlat, the son of Rukn ad-Dawlat, 
exercised the supreme power, and, under him, the bounds of the empire 
formed by bis predecess(H« received a wide extension. Were 1 not apprehen- 
sive of lengthening this article too much, I should relate how Imad ad-Dawlat 
obtained the throne, and trace his history from the commencement « 3). Abii 
Muhammad Harun Ibn al-Abbas al-Mamdni (4) says in his History : ‘‘Amongst 
“ the strange events which happened to Imad ad-Dawlat and contributed to the 
“ establishment of his authority was the following : When he UK>k Shiraz, in 
“ the beginning of his reign, his followers asseinbleil and requii^*d money from 
“ him, but he had not the means of satisfying llieir demands. Overcome with 
“ anxiety at the prospect of the speedy ruin with wbicb his eniurprizes wer«‘ 

“ threatened, he remained alone in the coithoil-chajnber, that be might reflect 
“ upon his situation and devise sonic reinedy for (be danger. Having thrown 
“ himself on his back, he continued to ruminate over his misfortune, when he 
“ perceived ft serpent come forth from a hole in the ceiling and creep into 
“ another. Fearing that it might drop down on him, be called in the tent- 
“ pitchers and told them to bring a ladder and catch the reptile. On cliuihing 
“ up to look for the serptmt, they discovered a room hetwiren the I'ciling and the 
“ roof, and informed him of the circumstance. He ordered them to ofam it, 

“ and wiUiin was found a niimlier of eh<‘s(s filled with nioiuw and merchandise 
“ to the amount of five hundred thousand dinars. Klated at the si|'ht of the 
“ money which had now In'cn brought down to him, he distributed it to his 
“ soldiers and thus retrieved his affairs, whii'h were on the brink of ruin. He 
“ then caused a dress to be cut out for bis own use, and having impiired for a 
“ skilful tailor to make it up, they told him of a [M'I'soii mIio liad served (he 
“ former governor of the town in lliat ca|>acity. In pursuance «)f his orders, 

“ this man was brought to him; and the fellow, liappeiiiug to lie deaf, imagined 
“ that secret information had been lodged against him for retaining in Ijis pos- 
“ session some property which his former master had confided to his <»re. 

“ Impressed, with this belief, he swore, when spoken to by the prince, that he 
“ had only twelve chests in his house, and did not know what they eontaineil. 

“ Surprised at such an answer, Imad ad-Dawlat sent for the chests, which tf07 
“ were discovered to he filled with money and dresses to an immense amount. 

“ Hiese occurrences were most striking proofs of the good fortune which 
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** attended him, and from that mommit hia auooeM wta asaurod, and the fbun- 
<< dations of his power solidly grounded.” He died at Silrfic on Sunday, the 
f 6di of the first Jundula, A. H. 338 (Nor. A. D. 949); some say A. H. 339 (5). 
He was buried at the seat of the empire. His reign lasted sixteen years, and his 
life fifty-seven. He left no issne. In his last illneas, he received the visit of his 
brother Rukn ad-Dawlat, and in consequence of die agreem^t which they then 
made, the province of Pars was given to Adud addlawlat (6). 


(1) SeeYol.l. page 155, and the additional note, page 672. 

(2) Here the autograph writes thU word Hitherto, in this translation, it has been transcribed Adad, 

ibn Khalliklin gives a notice on Rukn ad«Dawlat; see vol.l. p. 407. 

(8) What follows here was added by the author at a later period. In the aulogiwpli it ia written in the 
margin. 

(4) Abd Muhammad llardn Ibn al-AbbIs, surnamed al-M4mdni because he drew his descent from the 
khalif al-MAmdn. was a native of Baghdad, and died A. H. ITTS (A. D. 1177-8). He is the author of a history 
of the rulers of KborAsIn, a work often cited by Ibn KbailikAn; and a commentary on al<*Harlri*s JfoMmdr. 
— (Al-YAfl. Abd '1-MahAsin, in his NujUkm.) 

(5) Here the autograph has the following additional note: **And it is said that he commenced his reign in 
** the latter JumAda, A.H. 822 (May-June. A. I). 934).'' 

(6) Fuller information on the Rdides will be obtained fhnn the work entitled GefoAfehle dar Dfmutie 
Bujeh nach Mirohond; von F. Wilken, Berlin, 1835, 4to; in Persian and German. 


SAIF AD-DAWLAT IBN HAMDAN. 

Abd 'l-Hasan Ali, surnamed Saif ad-Dawlat (Iks ncord of th$ empire), was the 
son of Abd Allah Ibn Harodln. The remainder of his genealogy having been 
already given in the life of his brother Nlsir ad-Dawlat (vol. /. p. 404), it is 
needless to repeat it. Ath-Tha&libi describee him thus in his Yettma: “The 
“ sons of Hamdan were princes whose feces were formed for beauty; whose 
“ tongues, for eloquence; whose^hands, for liberality; and whose minds, for pre- 
“ eminenae; Saif ad-Dawlat was renowned as their chief and the middle pearl 
“ of their necklace (1). His court was the attraction of visitors, the point where 
“ (Ike sun of) beneficoioe rose, the kiMa to whidt the hopes (of Ike neeip) were 
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** turned, the spot w h at t the ceravans discher^gied their kuids (of (roeeUtn), the 
place of concourse for literary men, and the list where poets contended. It is 
** said thm never at thedoor of any ether fuinoe, excq»t the khalifs, were assem- 
** bled so many masters in the poetic art, stars of the age. But sovereignty is 
<< the mart to which such wares are brought as can be best di^xised of there. 

“ Saif ad'Shwlat was an accomplished scholar, a poet, and a lover of good 
“ poetry, in which he took the greatest delight. A collection of ten thousand 
“ verses, selected from the panegyrics composed on him, was formed by the 
“ kd(t6 Abd Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Faiyad (2) and by AbA ’1- 
Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad as-Sbimsh&ti.” The following admirable de8cri|i- 
lion of the rainbow is due to Saif ad-Dawlat ; some, it is true, attribute it to 
Abu ’s>Sakr al-Kabisi, but ath-Thaalibi declares it, in the Vatlma, to be the 
production of this prince : 

I called the handsome enpbearer to ponr me out the mominf} drauf^it, and he arose 
with slumber on his eyelids. He pasa^ round the wine-Gupa (wkith $kont) like stars, 
some descending towards us, and others just drained off [3]. The hands of the southern 
breeze spread dark ntantles over the sky, thek trains sweeping the ground (k), and em> 
broidered by the rainbow with yellow upon red, joined to green overlaid with white; 
like maidens who approach, arrayed in gowns of different colours, and each of which is 
shorter than the next. 

This piece offers one of tlioae princely comparisons whicli could tiardly (»c(‘iii- 
to a plebeian. The idea cx|»re88cd in the last verse was afterwards l>orn»wed by 
Abu All al-Faraj Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Ukhwat, a preceptor and a native of 
Baghdad, who thus dcscrilies a black horse having the fondiead and 1(>gs 
white : 

He is arrayed in light and darkness, as in two mantles; one he has let down, and the 
other he wears tucked up. 

This verse is attributed by some to Abd as-Samad fbn al-Muaddat 1 5;^ — Saif 
ad-Dawlat possessed a most lieauliful slave-girl, thaidaughter of a Greek prince ; 
and the jealousy of his other eoncubinca was excited by the favour wUefa she ttot 
enjoyed and the place which she held in his heart. Hiey therefore resolved t«> 
avenge themselves on her by poison or other means. The prince was informed 
of their intentions, and being apprehensive for her safety, be removed her u> a 
castle where sJ^ mighk be seeure from danger, and pronounced tlieae lines : 
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Jealous eyes obseired oie on account of thee; I trwnbled and have never smoe been 
free from apprehension. I saw the enemy betray the excess of envy; d^r^t of all I 
possess (6) 1 I therefore wished thee fiir away, our mutual love still subsisting. Thus 
absence is sometimes caused through fear of absence, and separation through dread of 
separation. 

I have seen these identical verses in the collected poetical works of Abd al~ 
Muhsin as-Sdri (voL IL p* i 76), and am unable to decide which of the two was 
the author of them. Saif ad-DawIat says in another of his pieces ; 

I kissed her in trembling, like the timorous bird taking a hurried drink. It saw water 
and desired it, but it feared the consequences of desire. It seized the moment and 
drew near, but found no pleasure in the draught. 

It is related that, one day, being^in company with his boon companions, and 
his own nephew Abu Faras 'voL L p, 366) among the number, he challenged 
them to compose a second couplet to a verse which he was about to recite them, 
but observed that the only person capable of doing it was hi$ lordship, meaning 
Abd FarAs. He tlieii pronounced the following lines ; 

You arc mistress of my body and hast caused it to languish ; but how can you lawfully 
shed my blood ? 

Heir Al>d Fariis ireifed ex(em|Kur; 

She replied : “ If sovereign power be mine, my authority extends over every thing.*' 

Sail’ ad-1)awlat was s(» highly pleased with the impromptu, that he bestowed 
on the aiiUior a landed estate in tlie province of Manbaj, producing a yearly 
iiiconn* of two thousand pieces of gold* Another of Saif ad-Dawlat*s pieces is 
the following : 

She accused me wrongfully, for the crime was hers; she blamed me unjustly, but on 
her side lay the fault. When a master is weary of the slave who serves him, he 6nds 
him in fault where no fault existed. She turned from me disdainfully when mistress of 
Illy \ieart; why was she not cruel whilst iny heart was still my own? 

m % 

The following distich, reproducing the idea expressed in this last line, was 
recited to me hy Ibrahim Aidmoi*, the dervish : 

In the valley {where lover* meet) they plighted us their hiith.and yet, without crime or 
fault of ours, they broke their vows. They shunned me and reproached me, though 1 
loved them ; why did they not me when my heart was still my own? 
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It is related that Saif ad-Sawb^ ^sras one day giving audience in the city of 
Aleppo, and poets were reciting verses in his praise, when an Arab of the 
desert, in squalid attire, stepped forward and repeated these lines : 

Thou art the exalted, for this is Aleppo 1 my means are spent, but 1 have reached my 
journey’s end. This is the glory of all other cities, and thou, emir! art the ornament 
whereby the Arabs surpass the rest of men. Fortune, thy slave, has wronged us; and 
to thee we have recourse against thy slave’s injustice. 

‘‘ By Allah 1” exclaimed the prince, thou hast done it admirably/* He then iM)9 
ordered him a present of two hundred gold pieces. — AbA ’l-Klisim Othnian Ibn 
Muhammad, a native of Irak and kadi of Ain Zerha (7), relates as follows : I 
was at an audience given by Saif ad-Dav^lat at Aleppo, when the k&di Abu 
Nasr Muhammad Ibn Muhammad an-NaisapAri (native of NaindpUr) went up 
to him, and having drawn an empty purse and a roll of paper out of his 
sleeve, he a^ked and obtained permission to recite a poem which was written 
on the paper. He then commenced his kastda^ the first line of which was ; 

* Thy wonted generosity is still the same; thy power is uncontrolled, and thy servant 
* stands in need of one thousand pieces of silver.' 

‘‘When the poet had finished, Saif ad-Dawlat hiirsl into a fil of laughter and 
“ ordered him a thousand pieces of gold, which were immediately put into the 
“ purse he had brought with him.” — AbA Bakr Muhammad and Abu Othman 
Said, the sons of Hashim, and generally known as the two Khdliditef, were in 
high repute as poets. AbA Bakr was the elder. They went to the court of Saif 
ad-Dawlat, and having recited to him the panegyrics which they had composed, 
they were lodged by him and treated in a manner suitable to their desert. He 
one time sent them a pi*esent of a male and a female slave, each of them liearing 
a purse of money and a portmanteau filled with clothes of Egyptian workman- 
ship. One of these poets recited to the prince, on this occasion, a long kdetda^ in 
which was this passage : 

Had thy wealth not been consecrated to deedi^ of beneficence, the gratitude of mor- 
tals had not been universal as it is. Thou hast bestowed on us a sun and a moon (of 
beaaiy) by whose lustre the darkness (of misfortune) which overshadowed us (8) has been 
enlightened. A fiiwn has come to us, in beauty a Joseph ; and a gazelle, in radiance a 
a Balkts (9). Not content with bestowing two such gifts, thou bast sent us money ; nay, 
the sum is large. The girl came bearing a purse, and on the boy’s shoulder was a 
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sack. Thou hast given ns also clothes wrought with all tte art of Misr and ombeHisbed 
by the workmanship of Tinnis (10). We thus possess, from thy generosity, meat, drink, 
clothing, and a bedfellow. 

On hearing these verses, Saif ad-Dawlat observed that they were very good, 
only that the last word was not fit to be uttered in the hearing of princes (11;. 
Numerous arc the anecdotes related of Saif ad-Dawlat with his poets, particulariy 
al-Miitanahbi (vol. I.p. 102) as-Sari ar-Raffi (vol. I. p. 557), an-Mmi (vol. I. 
p. 110;, al-Babb%ha (vol. II. p. 1A7;, al-Wawa (1 2), and others of that band, 
too numerous to be mentioned. He was born on Sunday the 17th of Zu ’1-Hijj&, 
A.H. 30.'1 (June, A.D. 916;, some say A. H. 301 — and he expired at Aleppo on 
the sixth hour of Friday — others say the fourth — the 24th of the month of Safar, 
A.H. 3r)6 (February, A. 1). 967).* His liody was transported to Maiyafarikin 
and internal in the mausoleum er-eeled over the grave of his mother, and situ- 
ated within the «’ily walls. He dicxl of a retention of urine. The dust which 
settled on his clothes in liis campaigns was shaken off and carefully collected by 
his orders ; it was then fornuMl into a brick about as large as the hand, and 
this, by his dying injunctions, was placed under his head in the tomb. It was 
in the year 333 ( A. I). 944-5) that he got possession of Aleppo, having wrung 
it from the hands of Ahmad Ibn Said al-Kiiabi, a jiartisan of al-lkhshid (13). I 
have read, in the history of Alep()o, that the first of the Hamdan family who 
ruled in that city was al-Husain Ibn Said, brother of Abu Faras ^vol. I. p. 366 , 
who had gotten it into his possession in the month of Rajah, A. H. 332 (March, 
A. D. 944). (Al-Hmain) was i-enowned for bravery, and it is of him that Ibn 
al-Miinajjim (1 4) said : 

On seeing him advance, the foes exclaim : “ Are not those the fites which march 
“ under that man's standard?” 

tllfr He died at Mosul on Monday, the 16th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 338 (Dr«‘. 
A. D. 949), and was interred iu the mosque which he had erected at ad-Dair al- 
Aala (the Upper Convent . This 1 supposed to bo the same as the Dair Said (Coth 
vent of Said}, outside Mosul, and so called after him ; but 1 have since read in 
the KiUUt ad-Diara (book of convet&t) that the latter was named yfier the Omaiyide 
prince Said Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan. — Saif ad-Dawlat, before uking 
Aleppo, was master of Wasit and that ndghbourhood; he then underwent various 
vicissitudes and pasted into Syria, where he got possession of Damascus and most 
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of the cities in that country, and of Mesopotamia besides. His numerous cam- 
paigns against the Greeks are well known, and most of his battles have been cele- 
brated by al-Mutanabbi in his kasidas . — He was succeeded by his son Saad ad- 
Dawlat (good fortime of the mptre) Abd *l-Ma&li Sharif, who reigned a long time. 
This prince had an attack of cholera, which brought him to the brink of death. 
On the third day of his convalescence, he had Intercourse with one of his slave- 
girls, but the result was that he fell to the ground, having lost (he powei* of his 
right side. The physician who was called in, ordered perfumes of aloes- wood 
and ambergris to be burned (15) near him, and this rt*covcml him a little. He 
then asked to feel his pulse, and the patient held out his left hand. It is the 
right which 1 want,” said the doctor. — ‘‘ 1 have left it (in a statejy'' i*eplit»d the 
other, ‘‘ (fcat it isj no longer a right hand W me; it swore (to nerve mej and 
“ deceived (me, and / have therefore punished it) (10).” He cxpiix'd on the eve 
of Sunday, the 25th of Ramadan, A. H. 381 (Ik'cember, A. 1). 901 aged forty 
years, six months, and ten days. He was succeeded by his son Abu 1-Fadail 
Saad, the date of whose d^th I have not discovered (17). With the termina- 
tion of Abd l-Fadairs existence, the empire* founded by Saif ad-Uawlat came 
also to an end (18). — Abd Ali Ibn al-Ukhwat, the [terson mentioned in this 
article, died on Friday, the 14th of the latter .iiimida, A. 11. 54(» f September, 
A. D. 1151). He was a gcxid poet. 

(1) 1 triDibte literally. He meana to lay that the members of this family wrre like a necklace of pcarts 
adorninit the lUte, and that Saif ad-UawUt was the middle or largett pearl. 

(2) The author of the Foiima Mys that Ibn al>Faiy&d was Saif ad-Dawlat's favorite kdtib^ or secretary. 

(3) There is here a play upon words and a double meaning which cannot be rendered. The last word of the 

verse is written in the autograph. 

(4) He means dark clouds the edges of which are dissolving into a trail of rain. 

(3) See vol.l. page 854, note (9). 

(5) The true reading is The lilse one is given in all the other manuscripts, and [>r. Carlyle has 

reprodneed it in his Sp§e4mmt of Arabiam poetry, where he has inserted the same piece. 

(7) iin Zarba is situated to the north of the Gulf of Scanderhn, in lal. 37® 10'. 

(8) The autograph, the other MSS , and the printed test have \jj jJ ; but grammar and sense requIn* 
tjjJ. 

For the loves of Joseph and Zolaikha, and of king Soiomon and Balkls, I refer to D’Herbelot's BibUv- 
tkkqm OTimtalo. 

(10) “ Plaio doaki, made of doth dyed at Tinnls, sold for one or two hundred pieces of gold. If embroidered 
“ in gold, thdr price might amount to one thousand pieces.**— (Al-ldrlsi, In his Gtography.) 
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(f 1) MmiMkh, (he Arabic word, figniBei itUM apta^ eongrenvi idonea. 

(12) Abb 'i-Farig Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Ghaislni ad-Dimiihki (a native ofDamaeeui), ramamed al- 
WAwA, waf one of Saif ad->l)aw]at*i companioni. He fung with great taste and was a good poet. Numeroni 
eitractf from hii pieeei are given by ath-ThaAlibi in hit Tattma, but the date of hia death is not mentioiied. 
(18) The life of Muhammad Ibn Togfaj, sumamed al-Ikhshtd, is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(14) See page 809. note (7), of this volume. 

(18) Here the autograph has but the true reading is certainly^^ar^. as in the printed teit. 

(16) In rendering this passage, 1 may perhaps have misunderstood the original Arabic. 

(17) He died in the month of Safar, A.H. 802 (Dec -Jan. A. D. 1001-2).— (Ibn al-Adtm.) 

(18) For the history of Saif ad-Dawlat, consult the eitract from Ibn al-Adtm*s History of Aleppo, published 
by professor Freytag under the title of Seleeta em Mstorid Balehi. Paris, 1810; in Arabic and Latin. 


AZ-ZAHIR AL-OBAIDI. 

Al)u IlasliiiH All, (he (Ohaidite or Fatimite) sovereign of Egypt and surnanied 
a7.-Zfihir li-lziiz Din iliali (the mnixUr in eAsalting Gods religwn)^ was the son of al- 
Hakim Ihti al-Aziz Ihn al-Moizz Ibn ai-^Mansur Fbn al-Knim Ilm al-Mahdi Obaid 
Allah. We have already noticed some of the princes of this dynasty. His reign 
commenced some time after the disappearance ol’ his father, which event oeciu*- 
red on the 27tli of Shawwal, A. II. 41 i (February, A. D. 1021 \ as we shall stale 
in his life. The people expected that he would appear again, but, on tracing 
his footsteps, they came to the conviction that he was gone for ever. On the 
Day of Sacrifice (the lOf/i of Zii , in the same year, they placed his son 

az-Z^iir on the throne. The einpin* (of the Fatimites) was composed, at that 
time, of Egypt, Ifrikiya, and Syria. Salih Ibn Mird^ al-Kilal)i (vol.L p. 631 
then marched against Aleppo, whicli he l>esieged and wrested from the hands of 
Murtadg *d<-Dawlat Ibn LAlil al-Jarrahi, formerly a slave (ghuldm) of AbA ’1- 
Fadail Ibn Sharif Ibn Saif ad-Dawlat al-HaindSini (voL IL p, 339}, and now 
governing Uiat city as lieutenant to az-Zahir. All the neighbouring country then 
submitted to Ibn Mird&s, and Hassaii Ibn Miifarrij Ibn Daghfal al-Badawi (chief 
of the Bedwh/i Atobt ond) lord of llamla i l), having conquered the greater part 
of Syria, the power of az«Z4hir was humbled, and a number of events succeeded, 
too long to relate. This prince took for vizir Najib ad*Daw lat (opUmui mperii) 
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Abik ’i-Kasim Ali Ibn Ahmad al-Jaijarjli, him whose arms had been cut ofTat the 
elbows by al-Hidkim in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 404. This punish- 
ment was inflicted on him at the gate of Cairo called B&b al-Kasr al-Bahri (the 
Cattle Gate on the road to the rwer\ after which he was carried home. He held, 
at that time, the direction of one of the government offices, but being discovered 
in peculation, he incurred the punishment just mentioned. In the year 4U!l 
(A. D. l(H8-9), he was appointed director of the pension-office (Diwdn an-JYafa- 
kdt}, and, in A. H. 418, nominated vizir to az-Zahir. Previously to this, he 
had held different posts under government, in Upper and Lower Egypt. When 
raised to the dignity of vizir, he authorised the kadi Abik Abd Allah al-Kudai,ttl 1 
author of the book called at-ShUidb (2), to write his aldma ('ll). It consisted of 
these words : al-Hamdu Ullahi Shakran li l^matih (Priate be to God in gratitude 
for hit bounty). Al-Jarjariii affected a rigid purity of conduct, strict integrity, 
and an extreme precaution in avoiding sin; to this Jlisds al-Fiilk (4) alluded 
in the following verses : 

Fool that thou art! listen and make answer I leave that feigned stupidity. Dost thou 
set thyself up for an h<most man? Well I let us suppose thy words to bo true, and tell 
us if it was for honesty and piety that thy arms were cut off at the elbows? 

Jarjardi means belonging to Jarjardyd, a village in Irak. — Az-Znhir was bom ai 
Cairo, on Wednesday, tbe 10th of Ilainadaii, A. II. 39.') (.Fune, A. I). 100.'). : 
he died towards the end of Saturday night, tbe 15tb Sbaab5n, A. II. 427 CJune, 

A. D. 1036). I was told that he breathed his last in the Garden of the Strand 
(Butidn ad-Dakka', situated in al-Maks (Si) at a place called the Strand UuU 
Dakka). — Al-Jarjar.4i died on the 7th of Ramadan, A.H. 436 (March, A.I). 104.'> . 

He held the vizirat under az-Zahir and al-Mustansir, that prince's son, for the 
space of seventeen years, eight months, and cightivn days. 


,1) S«e vol.I. page 482, where hii father'i name it Incorrectly written Mufiij. 

(2) The life of aV-Kud4i is given in this work. 

(8) The words forming the aUma, or mark, were written on all official papers to validate them At Tunis, 
when Ibn KhaldAn held the post of aldma writer, the inscriptfon consisted of these words : aUBamiu Hi- 
laki wa *sA sAo hm Ullah (Praitt b» lo God, and Ikankr bo to Cod)-— (Autobiography of Ibn Khalddn.j 
(4) Ihsbs al-Folk signifies the e^lorer of the sphere. It is certainly a surname, but I have not been abir 
to diseover any information lespeeting tbe person who bore it. 

(8) lUswas a village near Caitw. See De Secy’s ChrmtomalMe, tom.l. p.iTI. 
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ALI IfiN BfUNKID. 

AbA ’l-Hasan AU Ibn Mukallad Ibn Naar Ibn Munkid al-Kinani, surnamed 
Sadid al-Mulk (bme direetm in mperio) and lord of the castle of Sbaizar, was a 
brave, enterprising, resolute, and generous prince. He was the first of the 
IVlunkid family who established his authority in that castle, having obtained 
fKtssession of it in the following manner : Happening to dwell for some time at 
the bridge {afterward*) called Jisr bani Munkid (bridge of the Mmkid family 
in the neighbourhood of the castle, which was then in the hands of the 
Greeks, he conceived ho])e8 of getting it into his power, and, having laid siege 
to it, the garrison surrendercid on condition of receiving quarter. This occurred 
in the month of Kajab, A. H. 474 (Dec.'Jan. A. D. 1081-2). It continued in 
his |tu8S(;ssion and in that of iiis descendants till overturned by the earthquake 
of A. H. 552 (A.l). 1 1 57 1 , when all the memliers of the family, and other persons 
besides, perished in the ruins. It remained uninhabited till the end of the year, 
when it was occupied by NAr ad-din MahmAd Ibn Zinki, the sovereign ol Syria. 
Ilaha ad-din Ibn Shaddiid states, in his life of SalAh ad-din (1), that on the 18th 
ofShawwal, A.H. 565 (July, A.D. 1170), Aleppo and many other cities suffered 
severely from an earthquake, but the reader must not suppose that this is a mis- 
take, for these were really two different events ; the first is noticed (moreover) 
by Ibii al-Jauzi in his ShuzUr al-OkM and by other historians. This Sadid al- 
Mulk possessed such great influence that his favour was universally courted, 
and many of his descendants acquired renown as brave chieftains, generous 
imtrons, and accomplished schclai's. His own praises were celebrated by Ibn 
al-Khaiyal (m vol. /. p. 128), al-Khafaji (2), and other poets. He composed 
some good verses himself, such, for instance, as those which he pronounced on 
havingilieaten one of his young slaves in a fit of anger : 

1 used him harshly ; but had my heart been master of my hands, it would have chained 
them to my neck. When I punished him, my anger was assumed; how great the dis- 
tance between the depth of affection and the height of passion (3). 

He was particularly noted for quickness of penetration, of which the following 
auet^dote is related as an eotample .- Before he had obtained possession of ^laixar. 
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he made frequent visits to Alqq>o, which was then undw the rule of Taj al- ttiS 
Muidk Mahmud Ibn Salih Ibn Mirdls. An occurrence which excited his appre- 
hensions obliged him to leave that city and proceed to Tripolis (in Syria), wheie 
the governor, Jalal al-Mulk Ibn Ammar (4), lodged him in his palace. Mahmiid 
Ibn Salih then directed his secretary Abd Nasr Muhammad Ibn al-Husain Ibii 
Ah an-Nahh&s, a native of Aleppo, to write 4o Sadid al-Mulk a kind and flat- 
tering letter, inviting him to return. The secretary, who was a friend to Sadid 
al-Mulk, perceived that his master had some ill design ; so, on writing out the 
letter as he was ordered, and finishing it with the usual formula, in (^t $hd 
Allah {if God to pleateth}, he traced over the letter n of in the sign of dupli- 
cation with the mark indicating the vowel a (thus, tnna \ On receiving 

the letter, Sadid al-Mulk presented it to ibn Ammar, who was then sitting 
w'ith some particular friends, and they all admired the elegance of its style 
and remarked the extreme desire which Mahmud manifested of enjoying his 
society. Sadid al-Muik heir, observed that he saw more in the lett<!r than 
they did, and then wrote an appropriate answer to the sci’relary. In this reply 
one of the phrases was; / ('jl ond), your humble tervanl, who am grateful 
for your kindnm: but under the first letter he put the mark indicating the 
vowel t, and over the second the sign of duplication frhus, Ul mnd). hen 
Mahmiid received it, the sei’retary irmarked with pleasure this peculiarity, 
and said to thost* with whom he was intimate : knew that whatl wrote would 

not escape Sadid al-Mulk’s attention, and he has answered in a way that quiets 
“ my uneasiness.” By the word inna the secretary intended to remind his friend 
of this passage of the Koran : Inna ’l-Jffald YdlamirUm, etc. (verily, the great mm 
are deliberating eoneermng thee, to put thee to death; (5 and by the word innd, 
Sadid al-Mulk meant to answer : Imtd Ian nadkhulaha abadan, etc. (we will never 
enter therein whUtt they stay in it) (G\ This was ever afterwards considered as a 
striking example of his sharpness and sagacity, and the anecdote is told «n these 
very terms by Osama (vol. J. p. 177), in the ctillection of notes addressed f»y 
him to ar-Rashid Ibn az-Zubair (vol. 1. p. 143;, and inserted in the life of lh(i 
an-Nahhas (the teeretary above mentioned). Sadid al-Mulk Ibn Munkid died A. H. 

475 (A. D. 1082-3). We have already spoken of his grandson Osftma, and shall 
notice his father in the letter M . — The kdtib Imkd ad-din al Isjiahini mentions 
them all with high commendation in his Kharida, and in his Ktdh at-SaU wa ’x- 
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ZaU, lie qwaks of a person who was crushed to death uiider the ruins of die 
casde of Siaizar, when it was overturned by an earthquake <m Monday, the 
third of Riyab, A. H. 552 (August, A. D- 1157.) (Tfcis eot^mu the dMe-fre- 
mmiy given.) 


(1) See Schulten'f Vita et rei ffsita SaladH^, p.d6. His edition of BabA ad-Hllo*8 teit does not give the 
day of the month. 

(2) See voJ. 11. pages 178, 179, note (7J. 

(8) In this verse we must read ^ for 
(4) See vol.l. page 614, note (1). 

(6) Koran, sural 28, verse 19. 

1 6 ) Koran, surat 8, verse 27. 


AS-SULAIHI. 

Ahd ’l•Hasan AH Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali as-Sulaibi, the chief of the revolt 
ill Yemen, was the son of a kadi in that province, who professed the Sunnite 
doctrine and exercised the greatest influence over his own family and all the 
Iversons under his jurisdiction. This kadi’s favour was assiduously courted by 
(he (Fatimite) missionary Aamir Ibn AImI Allah az*Zawwahi ( 1 ), who fre- 
<|uently rode to visit him on account of his power, virtue, and learning, and at 
length succeeded in gaining the cuiindence of the son, w'ho had not as yet reached 
(be age of puberty, but whose looks announced him to possess a spirit of 9 supe- 
|)eriur order. It is even said tliat tlie missionary had found the description of 
i/4 ‘Irlianm Ali ) as-Sulaihi’s person in a book called Kiidb a$-Suar, which was 
one of the treasures transmitted down from ancient times (2). He showed lo 
tVic Imy^ that passage* of it wherein were indicated the events of his future life 
and the illustrious rank which he was destined to obtain ; but this communica- 
tion was a secret, of which the father and the family had no suspicion. Aamir 
died soon after, leaving as-Sulaihi the depository of his books and of his know- 
ledge. Ali (ot-Sttlot/it't) mind received a deep impression from the words of the 
missionary, and having devoted himself to study, he mastered, by the acuteness of 
his intellect (3), and even before title age of pulierty, those sciences which, joined 
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to the pn^pitkms «id of fMrcuM, raiwd him to the samaut of his utmost hopes. 

It vm thus duit he hecume « karned doctor in the system jurisfHradence 
which regulated the lummite (Fatmite) empire, and that he obtained a deep 
insight into the science of allegorical interpretation as applied to the Koran 
(idujtl). He then passed fifteen years as a guide to the juigrims on the road 
which passes through as^rat (A) and Tlif; during this period, he often 
heard persons say to him : **We have been told that thou art to possess ail 
“ Yemen and become a man of note;” but these observations he received with itiS 
dislike, and although a prediction to this effect had spread abroad and was con- 
tinually repeated by men of all ranks, he always contradicted those who spoke to 
him on the subject. At length, in the year 429 (A. D. 1037-tJ), he commenced 
his revolt by occupying the summit of Mashar (5), one of tbe highest mountains 
in Yemen; having then with him sixty men, all of powerful families and 
possessing numerous connexions, whom he had bound by oath, at the fair of 
Mecca, in A.H 428, to die in defence of his cause. This mountain was crowned 
by a lofty pinnacle of difficult access, on which no edifice had ever bet^n 
erected ; he took possession of it by night, and l)efore noon, the next day, he 
found himself surrounded and blockaded by twenty thousand swordsmen, all 
reviling him in the grossest terms and railing at his fully. They then ofleml 
him the alternative of coming down or being starved to death with his cnm|)a- 
nions ; but he replied that, in acting as he had done, his only motive was to pro- 
tect his own friends and themselves from danger, as he apprehended that some 
other person would occupy a position so advantageous. “ Therefore,” said he, 

“ if you allow me, 1 shall guard it ; but if not, I shall go down to you.” These 
words induced them to retire, and before a month was elapsed, he had built a 
strong hold upon the mountain and strengthened it with fortifications. From 
that time his power gradually increased, and his efforts were employed in gaining 
partisans for al-MusUnsir, the sovereign of Egypt. He was obliged, h<)wever, 
to keep these proceedings a secret, through dread of Najah, the lord of (the pro- 
vinee of j Tihama, whose favour he was obliged to cultivate, and whose power he 
appeared to acknowledge, though secretly plotting his death. In this project fit* 
at length succeeded, having made him a present of a handsome female slave, by 
whom he was poisoned at al>Kadra (6), in A. H. 452 (A. D. 1060-1). The fol- 
lowing year, he wrote to al-Mustansir for permission to assert openly the (Fa- 
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tiwite) oUims, and, haring obtained that prinoe’B eonaent, he oroaaed and recroased 
the {Hxnrinoe, taking cattles and snbdmng the <^>en oonntry. Before the eKptra> 
tkm of A. H. 455, he was master of all Yenmn, hill and dak, land and sea. An 
occurrence of this nature had nerer been witnessed before, either in the ti m es 
which preceded Islamism or in those which followed; and (as on aoample ef Ms 
good fortune, it may he related) that, one day, when preaching from the pulpit at 
al-Janad (7), he said that, on the same day (of the neat year), he should preach 
from the pulpit in Aden ; a dty of which he had not yet obtmned possessioB. A 
person who was present at the sermon and heard these words, exclaimed in de- 
risbn : ^‘0 most adorable ! most holy (8) !” As-Sulaihi ordered die man to be 
taken into custody, and on that day (of the neat year), he preached at Aden. 
The same man was again present ; ’and now, after most extravagant professions 
of admiration, be took the covenant and joined the sect. From the year 455 
(A. D. 10G3) his head'^iuarters were established at Sanaa, where he caused a 
number of palaces to be erected. (In his neat esyteditions) he took with him the 
princes whom he had dethroned and lodged them near his own person, after 
having confided the command of their fortresses to other hands. Having sworn 
(hat no person should receive from him the government of Tihima without pre> 
viously weighing out one hundred thousand pieces of gold, that sum was paid 
down to him by his own wife Asm!, in the name of her brother Asaad Ibn 
Shih&h. Where didst thou get this, mistress?” said he. ‘‘From God,” she 
replied ; “ he besknorth on him whom he ehooseth, and without taMng resuming (9).” 
Perceiving that the sum came from his own treasury, he smiled, and took it, 
saying ; “ Here ti our money restored unto us; and we will provide food for our 
** family and take oars of our brother (\0).’' In the year 473 (A. D. 1080-1) 
as-Sulaihi resolved to make the pilgrimage, and taking with him his wife 
Asmii, the daughter of Shihiib, and ^se princes who, he apprehended, might 
revolt aagainst him, he appointed al-Matik al-Mukarram (the most honoroMe 
prince) Ahmad, the son whom he had by her, to ruk as his lieutenant. He 
then set out with two thousand horsemen, of whom one hundred and sixty 
were members of the Sulaih falnily; and, on arriving at al-Mahjam (11', he 
halted outside the town, at a fkrm called 0mm ad-Duhaim, or Kr 0mm 
Mkbad, and encamped with his troc^ around him and the 'eaptioe) princes 
near him. Suddenly the alarm was given that as^laihi was murdered, and 
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the people of his escort hurried m trepidatiM lo verify the fa^. He had 
fallen the huid of Said at-Ahwal (the mpuMar), son to the Ni(^h who 
had been poiscnaed by the riave«gfai. SMd Iwd remained in coOGMlnieiit at 
Zatnd, but then went «o his brother Jaiylish at Dahlak, and informed him bi 4 
of as-Sfriaihi’s departure for Mekka : ** C(»ne)’* said he, *^and let us stop Nm 
** on the way and slay him.” Jaiy&sh namediately proceeded to Zahid and 
set out from that city with his brother and seventy followers on foot mid without 
arms, having no other weapons than palnMtkks, endt of which was headed 
with an iron spike (t2). They avoided the main road and took that which fol- 
lows the seashore ; their distance from ai-Majham being then as much as an 
active man could accomplish in three days. Information of thrir departure was 
brought to as-Sulaihi, and he immediately sent against them five thousand Abys- 
sinian spearmen who accompanied him on foot. This troop, however, mistook 
the way, and Said with his companions came up to the bounds of the camp. 

As they had sdflered from fatigue and want of provisions (to at to be hardly reeog- 
fitted ), they were supposed to be some of the slaves who accompanied the army, 
but Abd Allah, the brother of as-Sulaihi, perceived who they were, and cried 
out to him : ** To horse, my lord! by Albdi ! here comes that squinting rascal, 

“ Said the son of Najah !'' Saying this, he mounted his own horse, but as- 
Sulaihi merely observed that be was not to die till be arrived’ at ad-Duhaim and 
the Well (Btr) of 0mm Mabad; thinking that 0mm Mftbad to be the female 
at whose tent the blessed Prophet had stopped when retiring from Mecca to 
Medina. On hearing his words, one of those who accompanied him said : ‘‘ De- 
fend then thy life! for, by Allah! this is ad-Duhaim and here is the Well of 
“ 0mm Mabad.” When as-Sulaibi heard these words, he remained thunder- 
struck, and losing all hopes of escape, he urined with affright. His bead was 
cut off on the spot with his own sword, and his brother was slain also, with all 
the other persons of his family. This occurred on the 12th of Zfi ’|^Kaada, 

A. H. 473 (April, A. D. 1081). Said then sem to the five thousand men 
who had been dispatched against him by as^laihn, and informed them that 
their master was dead, but that he was one of themselves, and had only avenged 
his father’s death. Hiey immediately came up and placed themselves under 
his orders; with their assistance be attacked the troops of as-Sulaihi, and 
having slain some and made odiers prisoners, he put them to root and 
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pillaged their camp. Aa^ulaihi’a bead was then stuck on the of his own 
state-umbrella, and this verse of the Koran was chanted aloud: Say, 0 God 1 
pouemr of the hmgdomi thou gioeet the kingdom unto whom thou wtit; aad thou 
takeet away (ke kingdom from whom (kou unit. Thou eaaiteit whom thou wilt, and 
thou hun^lett whom thou wiU. In thy hand ie good, for thou art aimighty (13). 
Said then returned to Zabld, and obtained as a spoil the empire, of which the 
possession had been so fatal to his father. He entered the city on the 16th of 
Zu ’1-Kaada, the same year, and, having established his authority in the pro- 
vince of Tihama, he continued to rule till A. H. 431 (A. D. 1088-9), when he 
lost his life in a conspiracy which had been got up by al-Hurra, the widow of 
one of the Sulaihites ; but the relaUon of this event would lead us too far. — 
When as-Sulaihi’s head was stuck* on the top of his umbrella, the following 
lines were composed on the subject by the kkdi aU)tbmani : 

In the morning, that umbrella was borne over him; but in the evening, it shaded a 
noble prince whose triumph it thus announced. If as-Sulaihi’s visage was hatefiil un- 
der it, his head was a pleasing object on it. Black serpents attacked the lions of as- 
Shara (Ik) ; woe to the lions from the blacks I 

As-Siilaihi himself composed some good verses, such as these ; 

I married our bright swords to their yellow-hafted spears; but, instead of sweetmeats 
scattered to the guests, we scattered their heads around. ’Tis thus with glory; none 
espouse it but at the cost of many lives. 

The following verses also are given as his by Imad ad-dln, in the Khartda ; 
but some say that they were merely put in his mouth by some other person who 
was the real author : 

More delightful to him than the striking of the lyre is the cry, before battle, of : 

Itld “ Paget bridle and saddle the steeds.” 1 gallop them in the distant lands of Hadra- 
maut, and their snorting is heard from Irkk to Manbaj (15). 

•1 do nut kuow whence the surname of Suiaihi is derived, but it seems to cume, 
in this case as in others, from Sulaih, the proper name of a man. As for the 
places mentioned in tliis article, they are all in Yemen, and I wrote their natytwi 
as I found them written, but had no means of verifying their orthography. The 
greater part of this notice is taken from the History of Yemen by Omkra tal- 
Yamnni, a poet whose life shall be given in this work. 
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(I) Ag-MawMt M MUM ii wriueii in dw ratograph, mma iioKw of u-ZmMi. » town 

in Yemen. 

(9) In the aceount giyen by Ibn KbeldHtii of the SalaSh dyntity, MS. No. 1401 C, fol. 18, he deiignaies ihi» 

book If the Ja/lr (see page ill of thii TOlnme). Hkjjl Ehalifh hat the MIowing unintelligible notice on the 
Soar in hlf Bibliographical Dielioiiary: *^K4tdb ai-<Suar (book offg%ttoi)i Whether it ever exiited or not; three 
** diicoaries by Ariftotle; and the firet of the philocophert who explored the mysteriei of the Suor ifiguroi) 
“ was ihbWn who eoroposed a book on the seven figwrot and their mysteries, and the forty-eight 

figurei containing one thousand and twelve of the foed stars.** 

(8) Read In the Arabic text. 

(4) It appear! fkom the Jfordaid that this place was on the road Aron Sania to T4if, and situated between 
Tthlina and Ngjd. 

(8) This place is noticed by Ibn KhaldOn ; he mysin geographical notes on the province of Yemen, MS. N«>. 
** 1401 C, fol, 103 oerto : Hands j\jsk, is a territory in the country of the Hamdin (tribe); it is also the 

name of a tribe, one of the branches of which produced as-Sulaihi. The fortreu of Masbr, where he made 
** his first appearance, is situated in the territory of Harrli.** JMarros, as Niebuhr writes the name, is plaeetl 
on his map of Yemen in lau 18« if N.— In Ibn Khallikin's autograph, Maodr is written thus hni iht* 
author of the Mardtid writes it {mashdr), os in the printed test. 

(0) Al-Kadri lay at about fifty miles south-west of Sania, on the river Sbebim. This streams fills into iht' 
Red Sea at a shori distance to the north of Hudatda* 

(7) Al-Janad lies at about ten miles E. of Taai (or Tios), It is marked on the maps of Niebuhr and Ik^rg* 
haus, and is described by Abb *l Eedl in his Geography. 

(8) These epithets are given to God alone. 

(1 Koran, suratl, vorselOB. 

(10) Koran, surat 11, verse 68. 

(II) Compare what follows with the relation of the same occurrences, given in vol. I. page 360. 

(11) ** The rich have their sticks headed with silver ; others fis iron spikes to them ; and thus make a fiirnii- 
** dable weapon, which the Arabs handle with great dexterity.'*— Burckbardt*s Travols in Arabia, vol. II. 
page 143. 

(13) Koran, surat 3, verse 18. I give the entire verse, as Ibn Khallikin merely mentions the first words of 
it, with an etc. 

(14) The ferocity of the lions which haunted aa-Shara is frequently alluded to in Arabic poetry. Arcording 
to the MardM, the mountain of as-6bara is situated in the province of Tihima. 

(18) Here the autograph has not Manbaj is situated on the Euphrates, to the east ot 

Aleppo. 
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AL-AADIL XBN AS^ALLAE. 

Aha ’I-Hasan Ali Ibn as-Safllr, surnamed al-BIani aWAIdil Saif ad-dIn (the 
jiut prince, the $word of religion), and generally known aa Ibn as-SaUIr, was vizir 
fo az-ZkRr, the Obaidite (FatimUe) sovereign of ^;ypt. 1 have found stated- clse*- 
where that his name was Abd Mansilr Ali Ibn febrii; and 1 have read, in a 
history of Egypt, that he was of Kurdish origin and belonged to the tribe of 
Zarzkri (1). Having lieen brought up in the Castle of Cairo, he successively 
occupied different posts under govemmeat, in Upper Egypt uid elsewhere, 
till he finally became vizir to az-21kfir, in the month of Rajah, A. H. 543 
tNovember-Dccember, A. D. 1148.) 1 have since found, in another work, 

that Az-Zalir, in the commencement of his reign, chose for vizir Najm ad-diii 
(the star of religion) Abil ’l>Fath Salim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Masai (2), one of 
the great emirs of the empire ; but he, being vanquished by al-Akdil ibn as- 
Sallkr, crossed over to Jiza on the eve of Tuesday, the 14th of Ramadan, A. H. 
r>44 (January, A. D. 1150;, on learning that his adversary was advancing from 
Alexandria, of which he was governor, with the intention of obtaining the 
vizirship. ibn as-Sallkr entered Cairo on the 15th of the same month, and 
having taken the direction of the state into his own hands, he received the 
titles of al-Addil (the just) and dm(r ol-Zuydi/i (commander of the troops). Ibn 
IVfasal then collected a body of Maghribins and other soldiers, but was defeated 
at a place to the south (of Cairo), cidled Dilas (3), by the troops which aUAadil 
sent against him. His head was cut off and brought into Cairo on the point 
of a lance, on Thursday, the 23rd of Zil ’l*Kaada (March), in the same year. 
AUAadil then remained in authority till he lost his life. — This account seems 
inni<e correct tlian the foregoing.— Ibn Maskl was a native of Lukk, a village 
near Rarka, and in its dependencies. He and his father were horse-breakers 
and falconers, and it was by means of this profession that they obtained their 
advancement. Ibn Maskl held the place of vizir about fifty days.— 4bn as-Saliar 
was acute, courageous, and always inclined to favour men of talent and virtue. 
He erected a number of mosques at Cairo, and I saw one out^e Bilbais which 
bears his name. He openly professed the &snmte doctrines, in which he fol- 
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lawed tltt sect of When atiA&dU wu nomiiMited governor of Alai- 

andm, some time aftor the jffrivel nf airHAlix (vot. /. j». 86) in that 

city, he treated die learned doctor widi madked attention and honour. A 
college wraa them huUt by his iKrdefB, and the professorship thwein entrusted 
to as-Siiafi, by whose name it is still known. No other Sha6te ocdlege but 
that existed at Alexandria. These laudable points of character were unfor- 
tunately blemidied by a vblent spirit of iiyustioe and cruelty; be punished 
severely the very slightest faults, and his tyrumy may be conceived from the 
fdUowing relation : Previously to his appointment as visir, being then in the 
army, he went one day to al-Muwaffak AbA ’ld(aram Ibn Mk^m, a native 
of Tinnis, who was at that time secretary of war, and represented to hint 
that, having bemi obliged to defray some extraordinary expenses which he 
had incurred during his adminiatration in the province of al-Gharbiya, he 
was now oppressed with debt. To this complaint and the long representa- 
tions which he made, AbA ’14(aram merely replied : ‘*fiy Allah ! Uty discourse ;tiH 
** entereth not my ear.’’ This answer Ibn as-Sallar never forgave, and when 
elevated to the rank of vizir, he ordered strict search to be made for him. 

AbA ’1-Karam’s apprehensions being tints awakened, be remained in conceal- 
ment for some time; but the vizir having caused a public prodamauoii lo 
be made for his discovery, and threatening with death whoever might harbour 
him, he was expelled from the house where he had retired by the master of the 
dwelling, and he went forth dressed as a female, in a cloak and boots. Being 
soon recognized, he was arrested and takmi before al-Akdil, who ordered a 
board and a bng nail to be brought in. The prisoner was then placed on his 
side with the board under his ear, and the nail was hammered into the other. 

At every cry the victim uttered, al-Akdil exclaimed : Doth my discourse yet 
“ enter thy ear or not?” nail being at length driven out through the other 
ear, and into the board, it was riveted by bending the end. Some aay<that tin; 
body was then cut in halves by his directions (4). (/n tke year 503) BuUkra 
the wife of AbA ’l>FutAh, the son of Yahya, the son of Tamim, the son of al- 
Moia Ibn Bkdis (5), arrived in Egypt with Her B«m AbA ’l-Fadl Abbks Ibn Abi 
’l*FutAh,who was then a duld; and al-Akdil having married her at a later period, 
she dwelt with him for smne time. AbhAs had afterwards a son named Nasr,who 
was brought up with bis grandmother in the palace of al>Aadil, and was treated 
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by the httter widi the utmost kindness and affiecfion. At a later period, Alddb 
was sent by al-Ayil to Syria, that he might serve in the holywar 
FranM)f he was accompanied by Osmkn Ibn Munkid, the emir whose life 
has been givm (voL L p. 177). On arriving at Bilbais to take the command 
of the army which was to march with him, the prince began to converse 
with Oskma about the delightful climate of Egypt and the beauty of the 
ivHintry which he was on the point of leaving, and that, for the sole purpose 
of encountering foes and suffering the hardships of a military life. On this, 
Osama suggested to him ( it is said ) that he might avoid all those incon- 
veniences by killing al-Akdil and taking the office of vizir on himself. It was 
then settled between them that bis son Nasr should do the deed when al-Aadil 
was sleeping, for he dwelt with him and would not refuse to execute his father’s 
orders. The result was, that Nasr murdered him in his bed, on Thursday, the 
(till of Muharram, A. H. 548 (April, A. D. 1153), in the palace of the vizirat at 
Cairo. To relate the particulars of this event would be too long. Some say 
that al-Aiidil was killed on Saturday, the 1 1 th of Muharram, of that year. — ^llar 
I he father of al-Aadil, was in the service of Sokm&n Ibn Ortuk, the lord of Jeru- 
salem (G), when he was deprived of that city by al-Afdal Amir al-Juydsh, as has 
been already mentioned (vol. /. p. 160). Al-Afdal haying found there a troop 
of Sokm^n’s soldiers, took them into his own service, and Sallar, who was one 
of the number, having l>een attached to the person of his new master, mounted 
gradually into favour, and received from him the title of Saif ad-Dawlat (mwd 
of the etnpire}. His son al-Atidil experienced also al-Afdal’s kindness, as he was 
plated by him among the boyt of the chambers (Subydn al-Hvjar) (7). By this 
term they designated a body of youth each of whom was provided with a horse 
and arms, and bound to exeinite, without hesitation, whatever order he might 
receive. This institution was similar to those of the Knights Templars (ad- 
Ddwiyefj and Knights Hospitallers (al-Asbitdr). When any of the youths dis- 
tinguished himself by intelligence and courage, he was advanced to the rank of 
emir (commander). Al-A&dil surpassed his companions in these qualities, and 
fiossessed moreover great resolution, respect for superiors, and prudence in 
alistaining from intrigues. Hiis induced (the khahf) al-Hafiz (wl.IL p. 179 
to give him a command, and he appointed him governor of Alexandria. He was 
then known by he nickname of Ras al-Baghl (msde^ead\ and bis rise com- 
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BNiiced from that peruid.— This Nasr, son of Abbas, is the same who murdered 
ai-Z&fir, sovereign of %ypt (vd. L p. 222). 


(1) Sm M.QuaiNMtK’t JVoMm «r Im Curi$$ in the ffttim tt BxiraUi, lorn. XIII. page SIS. 

(% In the autograph, Ihii naaa i$ vritian thua 

(3) In the itat dai provHuM at <lw«<IIofM da fBgyftt, aubjoinad to M. da Sacy'a Iranilalion of Xbd al- 
Latlf, tba plaee thara called Oalaa ia indicated aa beionging to the prorinaa of Bahnata. Sea page 6M of 
that ciealiant woA. Wo read in the Mardtfd: “ DiUt: an ealanaive prorinca in the Said of Egypt [Vppmr 
" Bgypi). Ita city (whfe* Saora the $am» name) ia counted aa a dapendenee of tba prorinca of Bahnaaa.' 

In place of the autograph baa eilt, that he then atronplad Mm. Thia reading ia too abaurd 
to be admitted. 

(8) The Urea of the three iaat are given in thia work, in tba life ol Yahya Ibii Tamim. the occurrenre 
here related ia again noticed with additional particulara. 

(6) See Tol. I. pagea ISO, 173,614. 

(7) Compare the note (37), page 180. vol. 1. of M.da Sacy’a Chreeionmthie, with what followa here. 


AL-MALIK AL-AFDAL, THE SON OF SALAH AD-DIN. 

Abd ’i-Hasan Ali, son to Uie suitan Salah ad-din Yusuf liin Aiyub, and sur- 
iiamed al-Malik al-Afdal (the most excellent prince) Ndr ad-din (the light of tfu* 
faith)f made his studies at .Alexandria under the imam Ihn Auf az-Zuhri,and al 
Old Cairo under the learned grammarian Ibn Dari (I). In Syria also he received 
certificates of proficiency from Abu 'i-Husaiii Ahmad ibn Hamza Ibn Ali as- 
Sulami, Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali Ihn Sadaka al-Harrkni, and other ttl7 
masters, and in Egypt from Abd ’l-Kasim Hibat Allah Ibn Ali Ibn Masdd, Abd 
Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hkmid, and others. He wrot^ a fair 
hand and possessed many other accomplishments. This prince was the eldest of 
Salah ad-din’s sons, and his acknowledged successor. On the death of his father, 
al-Malik al-Afdal (the subject of this article) was then with him at Damascus, and 
took possession of that kingdom, whilst his brother al-Malik al-AzIz obtained 
that of Egypt, as has been alre«ly mentioned (vol. II. p. i 9 ft;, and their brother 
al-Malik az-Zahir continued to hold Aleppo. It would be fw long to trace here 
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the cauieB of the dissension ^ich sprung up between el-Malik end bis 

brother (aIrMalik al-Aziz) ; we shall merely stale that it tmwunafed by his losing 
Damascus, which was besieged and taken from him by his brother and his uncle 
al-Malik al~Aftdil (2). He then removed to the city of Sarkhad, which they had 
granted to him on his defeat, but he had resided there for a short time only, 
when his presence was required in Egjqit, that he rai^t act as afAbek (3) to 
the young prince al-Malik al-Maosdr Muhammad, who had sneoeeded to the 
government of that province on the death of his fhther ri-Malik al-Az!z. He 
received this summons on the eve of Wednesday, the 29th of Safar, A. H. 595 
(January, A.D. 1199; thirty-eighl day$) after his brother’s death. On bis arrival, 
he walked by the side of the horse, whenever his nephew rode out; but a 
short time after, al-Malik al-AMil Entered Egypt and took it into his own pos- 
session. Al-Malik al-Afdal was then presented by him with the gift of some 
(rities in the eastern part of the empire, but on proceeding thither, he was unable 
to obtain fiossession of any other except Sumaisk, where he spent the remain- 
der of his life. One of the finest passages from al-Kkdi ’l-Fkdil’s pen is con- 
taimxi ill a letter written during these events; he says: The fathers of 

“ this illustrious house lived in concord, and they reigned; but the sons were 
“ disunited, and they perished ! it is thus that, when a star descends towards 
the west, no means exist of bringing it liack to the east; and when a rent 
** appears in a garment, it must end by being tom in pieces ! How can fate be 
stopped in its progress, when its issue is predestined ? What mortal can 
‘‘contend against an adversary who has God on his side?” Al-MaUk ai- 
Afdal was a man of talent and inforaaation, a good penman, and gifted with a 
noble mind ; be favoured the learned and showed them profound respect. Some 
verses composed by him are sdil preserved, and amongst the pieces attributed 
to him4s the following, which he is said to have addressed to the imam (the 
khalif)^Aa-^aMT, complaining of his unde aMifaHk al-Aadd (AM Bohr) and his 
ne|d)ew al-Malik al-Aziz (Othmdn), who had deprived him of Damascus ; 

My lord 1 AM Bakr and his oommnion OthtnAm have wrested away the just rights of 
All by the sword. And yet itwdiflkwlioa hisfither had appointed to nde over them; 
and whilat he raled, all things went right. B«t they oppo^ him and broke the pact 
which bound them; their guilt is mutual, and the law is clear (h). Observe how mis- 
fnrtune aowMupanies this name; an AK has experienced from those of modern times the 
same beatment which {the khmUf) Ali received in days ef old. 
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The amwer which he received from the Imlin m-NItir commmoed with these 
verses: 


Thy letter hss arrivedy 0 aon of YCsuf ! declaring such love ( /or w ) as proves thy un- 
snllM origin. Tftsy deprived Aii of his ri^ts, beoanse none remained in Yathnib 
(Ifsi^) to aaaist hiaielilM the Prophet was no more. Botreiioioe: a day of reckoning 
awaits diem, and thy nmister will be the Imim A$$ia$r {(u^Ndtir). 

Al-Malik al-Afdnl was born at Cairo, A. H. 566— some say 565— on the aflei'- 
noon of the Id al-Fitr (5) (June, A. D. 1171), whilst his father was acting as 
vizir to the Egyptians. He died suddenly at Sumaisht, in the month of $af%r, 
A.H. 622 (Feh.'March, A.D. 1225.) His body was borne to Aleppo and inter- 
red in the mausoleum which bears his name and lies outside the city, near the 
Mash’had, or funeral chapel, of ahHarawi (6). — Sumaitdt is a fortress of Syria, iti8 
situated on the Syrian side of the Euphrates lietween Kaldt ar-Rdm and Malatiya. 

It touches thp confines of Asia Minor (Bildd ar-Rdm). 


Ij Seo foL 11. fttgcf iWI and 70. 

(3) The ptrticuUin will be found in M. Reinaud*i BxtraiU dei auintm arab§i relatift auw proitadRt. 
page 378. 

(S) See fol. 1. page 880. 

(4) The law is, that he who uMirpi the property of another if bound to make reftltutioa. 

(8) The id aUFitr, or FetUval of the breaking of the Fast, U held on the Ant day of the month ef 

Shawwkl. 

lO) TWi may perhapt be the maoioleum erected over the gem of the traveller al-Harawl. Hee page 187 
of thU volnma.— Kamil ad-dln Ibn al-Adtm myi, in hit Hiftorf of Alappe, that al-Afdal waa buried betide 
hit mother, in the (wria, or funeral chapel, touth of the Makdm, A suburb called the Mtdidmdt ttUI eii«li 
dote to Aleppo, on the loutb-eatt tide 


ABU L-HASAN ALI IBN AL-FURAT(1,. 

Abd T-Uasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Iho Mdaa Ibn ai-Hasan Ibn aM^urdt acted 
three timea aa vizir to the khaltf al-Muktadir billah, the son uf al-Motadid billah. 
His first appointment was on the Sth of the first Rabi — some say, the 23rd — 
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A.H. 296 (December, A.D. 908); and he remained in office till the 4th of Zd 'I- 
ffijja, A. H. 299 (July, A. D. 912), when the khalif arrested him and seized on 
all his riches with the property contained in his palace. From that time till he 
was reinstated, the produce of his estates (to the puhlie treatury) amounted to 
seven millions of dinars. It is said that he (wot the aiuthor of hii$ own mitfortune, 
having) addressed a letter to the Arabs of the desert, inviting them to come and 
fake Baghdad hy surprise ; hut this accusation is by no means well established. 
His second appointment was on Monday, the 8th of Zd ’1-Hijja, A.H. 304 (June, 
A. D. 917), and, on this occasion, the khalif arrayed him in seven pelisses of 
honour, and sent to his house three hundred thousand dirhims to (be distributed 
amongst) his pages, fifty mules to carry his baggage, twenty eunuchs, and furni- 
ture of all sorts. On that day, the quantity of wax-lights required for him was 
so great, that the price augmented hy a carat of gold to each mann (2) ; and, as 
the weather was excessively hot, forty thousand pounds’ weight of snow was 
used in cooling the liquors served to the company. He continued in place till 
Thursday, the 22nd of the first Jumada, A. H. 306 (October, A. D. 918), when 
he was arrested and detained in prison ; but was liberated on Thursday, the 
22nd of the latter Rabi, A. H. 311 (August, A. D. 923), and again restored to 
his post. On the day of his release from confinement, he gave vent to his ill 
humour by exacting heavy sums from different persons, and he left free career to 
the rapacity and violence of his son AbA ’1-Muhassin, who immediately put to 
deatli Hamid Ibn al-Abbas, his father’s predecessor in the vizirship, and indulged 
in his passion for bloodshed. On the 9tli of the latter Rabi, A. H. 312 (July, 
A.D. 924), the khalif again caused Ibn al-Fur&t to lie arrested ; but some say 
that this occurred on Tuesday, the 7th of the first Rabi. He was then in pos- 
session of great wealth (upwards of ten millions of dinars), and his landed estates 
produced him a yearly revenue of one million of dinars, which sum he em- 
ployed for his ordinary expenses. AbA Bakr as-SAli relates that, having one 
day recited to the vizir a kastda in his praise, he received from him six hundred 
dinars. — ^Ibn al-Furkt was a kdtib (3) of the highest capacity and information ; 
the khalif al-Motadid said (some time after his tweession) to (Ms visir) Obaid Allah 
Ibn Sulaim&n (4) : ** I have received a kingdom in disorder, a country in ruin, 
“ and a treasury nearly empty ; I thm^ore wish to be informed what may be 
** the revenues of the state, so as to regulate the expenditure accordingly." 
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Obaid Allah applied to a number of the kdtibt for an ansvrer to this demand, but 
they all required a month to draw one up. Abd *1-Hasan Ibn al-Fuiit and his 
brother al-Abbiis, who were at that time out of place and detained in prison, 
received intelligence of what was going forward, and, in the space of two days, 
they drew up the answer and sent it in. As Obaid Allah knew that it would 1m> 
impossible to conceal from the khalif who were the authors of the document, 
he mentioned them to him with commendation, and they were taken into favour. 

Ibn al-Furat had in his palace a room for the pre|)aration of licvcrages (Juyra 
thardb)^ to which persons of all classes sent their servant Iwys to bring home 
whatever sherbets, beer, and sirops they required. He pensioned five thousand 
persons chosen from among the learned, the pious, the persons of respectable 
family, and the poor; most of them received one hundred dinars a month, and 
a few only five dinars or intermediate sums. As-Sdli says : “ And one merifo- 
“ torious part of his conduct, wherein no one had as yet set the example, was, 

“ that when papers were received by him containing accusations against any 
“ individual, one of his pages came into the antechamber and calhxl out : 

“ ‘ Where is such a one, the informer (meaning the author of the paper)?' When 
“ people discovered this to be his regular custom, they abstained from all siit'li 
“ secret accusations.” One day, in a burst of anger, be ordered a hundred itl9 
lashes of a whip to be inflicted on a man with whom he was displeastnl ; be 
then sent word to give him fifty lashes j>nly ; and then he sent again to forbid 
the flogging and to give him twenty pieces of gold. This sum made the 
poor fellow amends for his fright. — As-Sdii says that, on the vizir’s recovery 
from an attack of sickness, he examined the letters and written applications 
which had accumulated during the interval, and (in that fitting) he perused one 
thousand letters and wrote his approval or negative on one thousand memorials. 

** We then said to each other,” adds as-Sdli : * By Allah I let no one know of 
“ * this, lest the evil eye of some jealous person light upon him.’ 1 remarked,” 
says the same narrator, ** as a striking example of his courtly manners, that 
** when he called for the khalif’s signet in order to seal any document, he stood 
“ up to receive it, denoting thereby his high respect for the khalifs dignity. — 

** 1 saw him one day giving a public audience for the redress of grievances, 
and two men who were in litigation about some shops in al-Karkh (the fuburb 
** of Baghdad) having come before him, be said to one of them : ‘ You presented me 
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‘“a memorial concerning thcee vfcry ahope in the year 282 (5).’ He tlmn added : 
“ ‘ Yet you are loo young to hare been the person.’---* It was my fothar>’ re- 
ptied the man.—* That is it,’ said the rizir, * and I wrote my decision on his 
** * memorial.’ ” When he went out, he felt much displeased if persons walked 
on foot before him to testify thdr respect : ^* 1 do not require such a thing of 
** my servants,” he would exclaim ; **why then should 1 require it from free- 
** l)om men who are under no obligation to me?” This AbA ’14Iassan Ibn al- 
Kuiit and his son al-Muhassin were put to death by NazAk, the commander of 
the police guards, on Monday, the 1 3th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 312 (July, A.D. 
924). He was bom on the 23rd of the latter Rabi, A. 11. 241 (September, A. D. 
H55). His son al-Muhassin died at the age of thirty-three years. The following 
parlicubrity is mentioned by the Sdhib Ibn Abbad (seeool. /. p. 212): ** AbA 
“ ’l-Hasan, the eon of AbA Bakr al-Allftf, he who was so notorious for his immo- 
“ derate appetite, recited to me the poems composed by his father on the cat 
** ' »(ie vol. 1. p. 399), and told me that, by the col, he meant aUMuhassin ; not 
“ daring, during the disasters of the family, to lament his fate openly or pro- 
** nounce his name.” We shall here insert a most extraordinary anecdote; 
** Some time after al-Muhassin’s death, his wife wished to edebrate the circum* 
** cision of his son, and happening to see her husband in a dream, she men- 
“ tioned to him that she should have much difficulty in providing for tiie expense 
** of the ceremony; on which he told her that he had deposited a sum of ten 
** thousand dinars in the hands of a person whom he named. When she awoke, 
** she informed the family of the circumstance, and they questioned the man, 
“ who adinowledged that he had the money, and brought it all to them imme- 
** diately.”— AbA ’1-A.bbiis Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn d-Furat, the brother of 
AhA ’1-Hasan, was the most elegant penman of the age, and surpassed them 
also by his learning in the sciences and general literature. It was on him that 
the poet al-dk>htori composed the ktutda which begins thus (6): 

I passed the night displaying a feeling (of §rief far thy aksMiM) and concealing a 
feeling (of Joy) for the presence of thy image, sent me by thyself (to eontole me in my 
dreama). 

AbA ’KAbb&s died on die eve of Saturday, the 15th of Ramadin, A. H. 291 
(August, A.D. 904). Another brother of his, AbA KhattAb Jaalar Hm Mnham- 
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mad, was ofTered the plac« of vwir, whidt, m bis refusal, wu giveu to his too > 
AbA ’1-Fath al-Fadl Ibu Jaafar, an able kAtib and generally known by the 
of Ibn Hinzaba. His mother Hinzaba was a Greek dAve. Al-Moktadk KBl # 
conferred the vizirship on him, in A. H. 320, on Monday, the 28th of the latter 
Rabi (May, A.D. 932); some say that he was invested with that dignity on the first 
of the month just mentioned. He remained in office till the 25tb of Sbawwal, 

A. H. 320 (October, A.D. 932), the day on which at-Muktadir was murdered. 
AI4(ahir Inllah was then raised to the khalifate, and as AhA Fath Ihn Hinzaba 
had retired to a place of concealment, the vizirship was oouferred on Muhammad 
Ibn Aii Ibn Mukla the kdUb. AbA ’l-Fath was afterwards nominated director- 
general of the government offices under the same khalif. Al-Kahir was deposed 
and blinded with a hot iron on Wednesday, llie 6th of the first Jumada, A. II. 

322 (April, A. D. 934). His successor ar-Radi billah, tiie son of al-Muktadir ttSO 
billah, conferred the government of Syria on Abu ’l«Fath Ibn Hinzaba, who pro- 
ceeded to his* post, and was residing at Aleppo when the same khalif chose him 
for vizir and signed the act of his nomination on Sunday, the 13th of Shaaban, 

A. H. 325 (June, A. D. 937). A letter was then dispatched to him, by which 
he was directed to repair to the capital, and, on Thui'sday the 6lli of ShawwnI, 
in the same year, he arrived at Baglidad. He remained there, however, hut a 
short time, as he perceived that every thing was falling into confusion. Finding 
the emir AbA Bakr Muhammad Ibn Raik master of the city (7), he had a t<on- 
ference with him and was induced to return to Syria by Uie promise that the 
revenues of that province and of Egypt would be paid into his hands, lie 
arrived there on the 13lh of the first Rabi, A. 11. 326 (January, A.D. 938), and 
died at Ghazza or at Ramla. Letters were sent to fiaghdad announcing this 
event, and in them it was stated that his death took place on Sunday, the 8lh of 
the first Jum^a, A. H. 327 fMarcli, A. D. 939). He was born on tlie eve of 
Saturday, the 22nd of Sbaabaii, A. H. 279 (November, A. D. 892) (8). ^During 
bis administration in Syria, all oflicial documents were promulgated in his name. 

Of his S(Mi, AbA ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn al-Fadl, we have already spoken (vol. /. 
p. 319); and given the dates of bis birth and death.— The facts oontained in tins 
article were extracted by me from diflerent sources, such as the History of the 
Vizirs hy the S4hik Iki Ahbkd, tlie Oif/An m-Sur (iourea of history), by Mu- 
hammad Ibn Abd al41lalik al-Hamadaoi (9), and the Kitdb uLIFusard (kook of 
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vizim) by AbA Abd Allah Muhannnad Ibn Ahmad al-F&risi. But none of those 
writers allude to the affair of Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz, although it is closely 
connected with the history of Ibn al-FuHit; it is therefore necessary that some 
notice of thia occurrence should be taken here ; and, as the Chronicle of AbA 
Jaafar Ibn Jarir at*Tabari surpasses all other historical works in the authenticity 
of its statements, we shall merely copy what that author says under the bead of 
Variout Events m A. H. 296 : The leaders (of the troops) and the kdlibs (officers 
of the dvil administration) met for the purpose of deposing the khalif al-Mukta- 
dir, and, a discussion arising as to whom they should put in his place, they 
“ agreed unanimously to fix their choice on Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz. After 
some contestation, he expressed his readiness to accede to their wishes, on 
condition that there should be neither bloodshed nor war. To this they 
“ 1 ‘eplied that the sovereign power would pass into his hands without opposi- 
“ lion, and that ail tlie soldiers, ofllcers, and kdtibs under their orders, were 
“ ready to acknowledge him. They then took the oath of fealty towards him as 
“ khalif. The persons at the head of this plot were Muhammad Ibn Dawud Ibn 
“ ai-Jarrah (10) and AbA ’l-Muthanna Ahmad Ibn YakAb the kadi, the former of 
whom induced a number of the general-oflicers to employ violent measures 
“ against al-Muktadir and al-Abbas Ibn al-Hasan” — this last was then acting as 
vizir to the khalif. — “ Al-Abbas Ibn al-Hasan was himself engaged in the conspi- 
“ racy and had gained over a number of the generals to this project of de- 
“ throning aUMuktadir and taking the oath of allegiance to Abd Allah Ibn 
** al-Motazz; and when he found that his influence over al-Muktadir was sufli- 
“ ciently established, he judged it time to execute his design, but, at that 
moment, the other conspirators fell upon him and slew him.” — At-Tabari 
means to say that they slew the vizir.— “ The perpetrators of this act were al- 
“ Husain Ibn Hamd4n and Wasif Ibn Sawlirtikin. This occurred on Satur- 
‘‘ day, jhe IDth of the first Rabi, and, on the next morning, Sunday, the katibs, 
“ generals, and kidis deposed al-Muktadir at Baghdad and took the oath of fealty 
** to Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz, whom they then surnamed ar-Radi billah (the 
pleasing by God's favour). The person who administered the oath to the 
“ generals in the name of Ibn al-Motazz and called them forth successively, was 
(91 Muhammad Ibn Said al-Azrak, kdtib of the army (secretary-general of the scar 
department . The same day, from morning till noon, al-Husain Ibn Hamdan 
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“ had to sustain an obstinate combat against the pages of the palace (11). On 
“ the same day, the assembly convened by Muhammad Ibn D&wild for the pur- 
“ pose of taking the oath of fealty to Ibn al-Motazz was dispersed by force. Tl»e 
“ manner in which this happened was, that the eunuch called Mflnis took some 
“ of the pages of the palace in shazaicdts" — this word, with the people {of Bagh- 
“ dad), signifies boaU — “ and mounted the Tigris with them. As they passed 
** the house in which Ibn al-Motazz and Muhammad Ibn DAwild were, they 
“ raised an outcry against them and shot at them with arrows. The meeting 
“ was thus obliged to disperse ; the soldiers, generals, and kdtibs who were in the 
** house took to flight, and Ibn al-Motazz fled also. Some of those who had 

“ sworn him fidelity now went to al-Muktadir, and made excuses for their con- 

* • 

“ duct by stating that they had been forcibly prevented from joining him ; others 
** concealed themselves, but were sought after and put to death. The palaces 
“ belonging to Ibn Dawdd were pillaged by the mob, and Ibn al-Motazz was 
“one of those made prisoners.” — Such is at-Tabari’s statement.— We shall 
now give some facts which we have collected from various other sources: On that 
day, Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz had chosen Muhammad Ibn DAwAd for vizir, and 
Abu i-Muthanna for kddi. On the failure of the enterprise, Ibn al-Motazz was 
taken prisoner, and Ibn Dawdd, who was one of the most accomplished men of 
hi.s time and had comjrased a number of works, such as the A'itdh al-tVaraka 
'hook of leaven , containing the lives of the poets, and the Kitdb al-Wuzard (book 
ofvizin), retired to a place of concealment, and then discovered himself toMAnis, 
the eunuch just mentioned ; but Abu ’l-Hasan AH Ibn al-Furftt was afraid of 
him and advised MAnis to put him to death, which was done. His body was 
cast into a ditch near al-Mamdniya (12), but was afterwards carried home. He 
was executed in the latter Rabi of that year; his birtlt look place in A. H. 243 
A. D. 857-8^ on the very night in which Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbls as-SdIi expired. 
Al-Muktadir was then reinstated in his former authority, and, as his Wzir al- 
AbbAs Ibn al-Hasan had been put to death on the day mentioned by at-Tabari, 
he raised Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn al Furat to the vacant post. One of the first 
proofs which the new vizir gave of his generous character was this : Two large 
coffers were brought to him from the house of Ibn al-Motazz, and he said to the 
bearers : “Do you know what is in them?” — “Yes;” they replied, “they con- 

“ lain lists of the names of such persons as took the oath of allt^ance to him.” 

46 
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— “ Open them not,” he exclaimed; and then ordering a fire to be brought, he 
threw the coffers into it. When they were consumed, be said : ** Had I opened 
** them and read what was in them, 1 should have alienated from me the feelings of 
all the people, and given them cause of dreading me; but, by what I have done, 
their hearts will he calmed and their minds set at case.” — ^We may state, as a 
circumstance connected with this biographical notice, that, when the khalif ai- 
Kahir hillah was deposed and deprived of his sight, he was reduced to the ueces> 
sily of going to the Mosque of al-MansAr at Baghdad and asking charity, men* 
tioning at the same time who he was. On one of those occasions Ihn Abi Musa 
a l-Hashimi rose up and gave him one thousand pieces of silver. What a lesson 
is there for reflecting men ! — We have already given a notice on Abd Allah Ihn 
al-Motazz (vol. II. p, 41 ;, but the subject which we have been just treating ren- 
dered some raptition necessary. What follows was copied by us from the 
KUdh olrAaydn wa ’l-AmdthU (Hiik/ry of illuitriou$ and remarkable mm) by the rdu 
Abu ’1-Hasan Hilal Ibn al-Muhassin as-Sabi (13) : “The anecdote which we 
“ here insert is given in tlie words of the kddi Abd '1-Husain Obaid Allah Ibn 
“ Abbks : A man who had been a long' time <»ut of employment, and had no 
“ means left for his supprl, forged a letter in the name of Abu ’i-Hasaii Ibn al- 
“ Furat and addressed to Ibn Zanbdr abMaridkni (14), the admU of Egypt, 
“ strongly recommending tlie bearer to him, and requesting that be should l»e 
“ treated with the utmost favour and kindness. On arriving at Old Cairo, he 
“ presented this letter to Ibn Zanbdr, who conceived some doubts on the sub- 
“ ject, as he preeived that the address was not drawn up in the usual form fir>% 
“ and tliat the complimentary salutation was longer than that to which his rank 
“ entitled him. He therefore gave directions that the man should be closely 
“ watohed, and, having made him a small present, he detained him in Uie house 
ttSS “ with fair promises. He then wrote to Abd ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Furat, slating that 
“ he bad received a letter, which be enclosed, and requesting its authenticity to 
“ be confirmed. Ibn aUFurkt read the forged letter, and found in it that the 
“ bearer, mentioning his name, was a person of high respectability, to whom 
“ the writer had deep obligations, with other similar expressions usually em- 
“ ployed in filling up letters of the kind. He then passed it to his kdiibtt and 
“ informed them of the whole circumstance, expressing at the same time his 
“ astonishment at the roan’s audacity, and asking what was to be dom* with 
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with him. Sooie of them refJied that he deserved to be flowed or impri- 
‘‘ soned; others, that his thumb should be out off, so as to prevent him from 
again committing such a crime, and discourage others from imitating him in 
matters of more importance. The opinion of those who were the most indul- 
“ gent was, Uiat Ibn Zanbdr should be informed of the circumstance, and receive 
orders to expel the fellow and frustrate his expectations. On this Ibn al-Fur&l 
“ replied: ‘How far removed you are from nobleness and goodness! how repul- 
“ ‘ sive are such qualities to your nature ! Here is a man who employs our medi- 
“ ‘ ation and endures the fatigues of a journey to Egypt, in hopes of furthering 
“ ‘ his welfare through our influence, and of procuring, through the favour of 
“ ‘ Almighty God, some advantage for himwif by stating that he is connected 
“ ‘with us; yet, according to the most indulgent am<»ng you, this man is to 
“ ‘ receive no better treatment than to have his favorable opinion of ourself Ix*- 
“ ‘ lied, and his efforts terminated in disap|H>intment ! By Allah I that shall never 
“ ‘ be !’ He then took a pen out of his ink-bottle and wrote these words on the 
“ forged letter: ‘ This is my letter, and I know not how you could have sus- 
‘ ‘ pected the liearcr or disappointed him; you cannot know all the persons who 
“ ‘ have served us or placed us under obligations. This man has tendered us 
“ ‘ services in the days of our disgrace, and what we consider a meet rccomftenst* 
“ ‘ for his deserts would far surpass that which we have granted him in recom- 
“ ‘ mending him to your patninage ; aid him therefore in his pursuit, make him 
“ ‘ an ample donation, and employ him in some lucrative occupation, so that he 
“ ‘ may return to us with (a (ortuwj sufficient to prove Uiat his expectations were 
“ ‘ just and his reception honorable.’ On that very day, he sent off the letter to 
“ Ibn Zanbdr. A great length of time then elapsed when, one day, a man of 
“ respectable apfiearance and elegantly dressed came into the presence of Abd 
“ ’l-Hasan Ibn al-Fur&t, and, going up to him, offered up prayers for his wel- 
“ fare and extolled' his virtues; he then burst into tears and kissed the ground 
“ before him. ‘ God’s blessing be on thee!” exclaimed Ibn al-Furat, ‘who art 
“ ‘ thou — ‘ I am the author of the fewged letter addressed to Ibn 2Sanbdr, and 
*'* ‘ which was authenticated by thy generosity and kindness ; may God reward 
*‘‘thee!’ Ibn al-Furkt smiled and said: ‘How much didst thou gain by 
“ ‘ him T — ‘ The sum which I received from him and the subscriptions 
“ ‘ which he obtained for me from the agents and other ficrsons under his juris- 
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* diction, joined to the employment which he gave me, have produced me 
** * twenty thousand pieces of gold.’--* Praise he to God !’ replied Ihn al-Fur&t; 
** * attach thyself to our person, and we ^all place thee in a situation whereby 
** * thy fortune may be increased still more.’ He then put his talents to the 
** proof, and finding him an able ( 16 ) kdtibf he admitted him into his service, and 
thus enabled him to acquire great wealtti.” 


(1) Thifi life If omitted in the autograph. 

(2) In Mekka the karat wai the twenty-fourth part of the dindr, or gold piece; but, in IrAk, it was the 
twentieth. The dindr of that time may be valued at fourteen ihilllngf, and the karat will be then equal u> 
eightpence halfjpenny. The mami ii generally Mnaidered ai equivalent to two poundi troy weight, from 
which may be deduced that the price of wai-lighta augmented fourpence fartbing a pound in consequence of 
the demand. This is by no means so great a rise in the price as the author would have us to suppose. 

(3) Throughout this article, the word kdtib denotes a person employed in the civil service. 

(4) See vol. 1. page 20, note (4), and vol. II. pages 200, 300. 

(3) This date is false ; Ihn al-FurAt flrst eiercised the functions of vitir in the year 206, as has been already 
said. 

(6) See the IHwdn of al-Bohtori, MS. No. 1302, fol. 102, where this poem is given. 

(7) See AbO 'l-FedA's Annals, year 324 el seq. * 

(8) Here, in the Arabic teit, for read 

(0) See vol. 1. page 403. 

(10) See vol. 1. page 23, note (0). 

(11) The pages of the Moslim grandees were slaves bought at a very early age and educated as the children 
of the family. They were especially instructed in warlike eiercises, and usually lodged together in a sc|»a- 
rate establishment, where iheyL lived under a discipline partly conventual and partly military. 

(12) The quarter of Baghdad called aUMdmdniya is of great length and breadth, and estends from the 

** canal (or river) al*Mualla to the gate of al-Auj.'*— (ilfardsfd aMiif/d.) 

(13) His life will be found in this work. 

(14) AbO All ak-Uttuin Ibn Ahmad Ibn Rustum al-MAridAni, generally known by the name of Ibii ZanbOr 
(not AbO ZanbOr, as the manuscripts have it throughout this article), was a kdtib of great abilities, and had 
been employed by the TOlOn family. He was afterwards presented by the kbalif ak-Muktadir to Ibn al» 
FurAi that his talents might be put to the proof, and Ibis esaminalion procured him the post of collector 
of the lairl*tai In Egypt. Having incurred at a later period the displeasure of the kbalif, be Was summoned to 
Baghdad and 6ned In the sum of three million sii hundred thousand pieces of gold. He then relumed to 
Egypt with Mhnis the eunuch, and he died at Damascus, A.H. 314 (A.D. 226-7). He uught some Traditions 
on the authorlty.of Abd Hafi al*AttAr, and his own authority as a tradlUonisi was died by ad-DArakutni.— 

(13) Here, in the Arabic leit, 1 should prefhr ^ to but the manuscripu give the latter reading. 

(16) In place of ) 1 tm certain that we must read t Jj Juw, It Is true that the manuscripta give the 

former reading, but here, as in other places of this notice, they are evidently in the wrong. 
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AU IBN YUNUS THE ASTRONOMER. 

AbA ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi Said Abd ar>Rabm&n Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ydnus Ibn 
Abd al-Aala as^dafi (1), a native of Egypt and a celebrated astronomer, is tlie 
author of the ax-Zij al-Hdkim (the Hakimite tables), called also Zij Ibn Ytlnm, a 
large work, of which 1 have seen a copy in four volumes (2). In this treatisi* he 
amply discusses the subject and indicates the application of the rules which are 
there given, whilst its correctness testifies Uie great care with which it was drawn 
up. I have seen many works containing astronomical tables, but never met 
with one so full as this. The author states that tlie person by whose orders he 
cx>mmenced it was al-Aziz, the father of al-Hakim, and sovereign of Egypt. He 
made astronomy his particular study, but he was well versed in other sciences 
and displayed' an eminent talent for {M)etry. His work is so highly esteemed for 
for correctness, tliat, like the Ztj of Yahya Ibn Abi Manstlr (.'!), it is taken by 
the people of Egypt as their standard authority in calculating the position of tht* 
heavenly bodies. (Nis moral character teas so teell established that^ in the inoiiih 
of the first Jumada, A. H. 380 (July-Aug. A.D. 990;, the kadi Muhammad Ihn 
an-Noman (5) appointed him to act as adl (4). He left an only son, whose stu- 
pidity was so great (6) that he sold to Uie soap-makers all his father's bonks 
and works at so much a pound. Ali Ibn Ytinus spent his life in making astro- 
nomical observations and calculating nativities (7), wherein he displayed une- 
qualled skill ; be would even make long stations in order to get an ob8crvati<iu 
of a star. The emir al-Mukhtkr al-Musabbihi says: was told hy Abu ’1-Ha- 

‘‘ san at-Tabarani, the astronomer, tiiat he went up with Ihn Ydnus to Mount dSi 
“ Mukattam and made a station there, with the intention of taking an observa- 
tion of the planet Venus; and that, on arriving, he look off his cloak ^d lur- 
han, which he replaced by a wonum’s gown and hood, both of a red colour; 
he then produced a guitar, on which he commenced playing, whilst he kepi 
perfumes burning before him : It was, says* he, an astounding sight!” The 
same writer says, in his History of Egypt ; **Ibn Ydnus was a careless and ab- 
“ sent man; he would wind his turban-cloth around a high-peaked cap and 
** place his doak over that; he was himself very tall, and when be rode out, 
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“ the people used to laugh at him for his odd figure, his shabby appearance, 
and tattered dress. But, notwithstanding the strangeness of his aspect, he 
“ was singularly fortunate in his astrolt^jcal predictions, and therein remained 
without a rival.” He was versed in a great variety of sciences, and played on the 
guitar, but merely as an amateur. The fcdlowing is a passage from his poetry : 

When Iho breeze begins to blow, I charge it with a message from a passionate lover 
to the presence of his beloved. I would sacrifice my life for her, whose aspect gives 
life to our souls and whose presence perfumes and rejoices the world. 1 swear that 
since her departure, I left my wine-cup untouched ; it was absent from me, because she 
was absent. And what renews my passion is her image appearing in my dreams, af>- 
proaching at midnight, unseen by jealous spies (8). 

He coni[K>8cd a great quantity o^ poetry. We have already spoken of his 
father (vol. II. p. 93), and we shall give a notice on his (great- grandfather in the 
letter Y. It is related that at one of al-Hakim al-Obaidi the (Fatimite ' sovereign 
of Egypt’s private parties, mention was made of Ibn Ydnus and his absence of 
mind, on which this prince mentioned the following circumstance : ** He came 
into my presence one day with his heavy shoes in his hand, and, after kissing 
the ground, he sat down and placed them by his side; 1 saw both them and 
“ him, for he was quite near me; and when he thought of retiring, he kissed 
** the ground, brought forward his shoes, put them on, and withdrew (!>).” 
This anecdote seems given as a proof of his inattention and carelessness. Al- 
Musabbihi says that he died suddenly on Monday morning, the 3rd of Shawwal, 
A. H. 399 (June, A. U. 1009). The funeral service was said over him in the 
principal mosque of Old Cairo by the kddi Malik Ibn Said Ibn Ahmad Ibn Mu- 
hammad Ibn Thawwab, and he was buried in his oaini<dwelling, situated in the 
quarter inhabited by the furriers. 


(1) See vol. 11. page 94. 

(2^ An analjsU of the fini volume of this work has been published, by M.Caussin pdre, in the seventh voluiui' 
of the NoHm tl Bwiraits, He has inserted ibereio the lives of Ibn Yftmtt, of bis fiitber Abd ar-Rabmln the 
Bgyplian historian, and bis great-grandfather Yhnna Uw Abd al-Ala ; all ettraated fhMik Ibo Kballikln^s work 
and translated by himself. Some of the passages in these lasts are incorrectly given and others wrong 
rendered. 

(S^ Readj^«aL» Yabya Ibn Abi Miilr al-Mamdni teiimi of tko khoHf an astro- 

nomer of great Ulent, acquired by bit skill a high ralii^ln the favour of the khalif al4IAtt9n, and when that 
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•ofer^ decided tbel ehee mt lit i dhould be nede on ibe Stan* be dierfed Tahya aed some etben wiib Ibe 
usk, and directed then to amdiorate their initrunients. They in consequence made obsenrations at as-Sham- 
mksiya, near Baghdad, and Mount KIstydn, near Damascus, in the yean SI5 (A. D. 880), 816, and 817, but 
the death of al-Mkmdn, in 818, put a stop to their operations. Yahya died in the land of the Greeks (Bt'/dii 
or-itOm, or Asto Mkmr), Me is the author of the astrononical Uhles called ax^Iaij al-jrumfohln, and a 
work, apparently astrological, entitled Kitdb uMml ( ].— ( JdrthA al-Huhamd.) 

(4) See yol. I. page 881, note (8). 

(5) The adl {jutHce) is an officer eiercising, with the authorisation of the kddi, the functions of witness 
to the bonds, deeds, and contracts entered into by individuals; they put their seal to these documents, and 
when a litigation arises afterwards between the contracting parties, their testimony is required. In all the 
large cities the adit have offices w here they receive persons making contracts, and serve as witnesses to the 
whole proceeding, whether it be a verbal or a written agreement. In the last case, it is the adl who draws up 
the deed. To be eligible to these ftinctions a man must not only he well acquainted with the laws reiative u» 
conventions and obligations, and capable of writing diem out In proper form, but be must also bear a high 
character for integrity, and be exempt even from the suspician of corruption. It Is one of the kddVt duties t«» 
keep a watchful eye over the conduct of these frinctionaries. The office of adl was established by Muhani> 
mad himself; we read in the Eordn, Surat 8. verse 832; “0 true believers! when you bind yourselves one to 

the other in a debt for a certain time, write it down, and let a writer write between you according lo 
•* yusttee {adl\ ; apd let not the writer refrise writing according to what God bath taught him.’* 

(6) This paaiage exittt no longer in the autograph; It was written on a fly-leaf, which has fallen out. Here, 

for 1 have no besiution in reading ^Jsl;Ae^. 

(7) It must be recollected that, with the Mosllms, astronomy and astrology are synonymous. Their most 
learned astronomers were also their most skilful astrologers. They felt, probably, that truth could not mak. 
its way unless protected by falsehood. 

(8) See vol. I. p. xxxvi.— M. Caussin has given these verses in his notice, but imagines that the last relates 
to wme Mr or pitnel wWdi wm long wolcW for. but did not appeir. U Hem, to me. bowrvor, that nriih. r 
the gnmmaUeol eonUruoUon of (he nor the geniu, of Aitbk poetry will tllow thi. Illl•rpr«uli■*ll. 

(9) 1 Common pollieneN roqnlred ibat the fhoei (botild hwe been left ouUlde the door. 


OMAHA TAUYAMANI THE JURISCONSULT. 

The juri8con*uli (al-fakth) Aba Muhammad (1) Omira libn Abi ’l-Hasan Ah 
Ibn Raidin Ibn Ahmad al-Hakami aLYamani^ surnamed Najm aWin I'tfair »f 
reUgim), bore a high reputation as a poet. I extracted the following pariiculaii. 
from (me of bia worita : He drew hia deaoent from KahUn through aWIaltam Ibn 
Saad aWAahtra (2) of the tribe of Madbij, and waa an inhabitant of a city 
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situated in the province of Tihftma in Yemen, and called it lies in the 

valley of Was&a at eleven days’ distance south of Mekka. This was the place 
of his birth and early youth. He attained the age of puberty in A. H. 529 
(A. D. H34-5), and, two years after, he proceeded to Zabtd, where he took up 
his residence and studied jurisprudence during four years in one of the colleges 
(which mited) there. In A.H. 549 (A.D. 1 i 54-5), he made the pilgrimage, and 
was dispatched by Kksim Ibn Hlishim Ibn Fallta (3), the sovereign of Mekka, as 
his envoy to Egypt. He entered that country in the month of the first Rabi, 
A. H. 550 (May, A.D. 1 1 55); the reigning sovereign at that time was al-Fliiz, the 
son of az-Zk(ir, who had for vizir as-Sklih Ibn Ruzzik (t)o/. /. p. 657). On 
his first presentation, he recited, in the presence of both, his celebrated koitda 
rhyming in m, which we here give : 


Now, (hat my resolves are accomplished and my anxiety is past, let praises be given 
to the camels for the services they rendered. 1 shall not deny their right to my grati* 
tilde, and 1 reserve for them a recompense which will cause the bridles (of hor$ei) to 
envy the honour conferred on the halters (of cameU). They brought the glorious term 
of a distant journey within my sight, so that 1 beheld the imAm of the nations in this 
age. They went forth at eve from the Kaaba of al-Bathli and the Haram, to visit the 
Kaaha of generosity and nobleness. Did the temple know, that on leaving it, I should 
only pass from one haram ($anctuary) to another (k) ? They journeyed to the spot 
where the pavilion of the khalifote is reared aloft between the opposite qualities of 
mildness and severity. There the rank of tmdm shines with holy light, to dissipate the 
hateful mists of ignorance and tyranny. There the prophetic spirit [of Muhammad $tiU 
iurvivet and ) shows us signs, declaring Uie two great truths of justice and of wisdom (5). 
There stand the trophies of noble deeds, to teach us how to praise the double grandeur 
of might and generosity. There the tongues of glorious exploits extol the double merit 
of manly acts and generous feelings. There the triumphant standard of true nobility is 
borne on high by the two lofty ( feelingti) of honour and just ambition. Confident of 
obtaining salvation and the reward of my sincerity in thia oath, I swear by al-FAiz the 
pure, that he has protected religion, the world, mankind! aklad by his vizir as-S^lih, 
the dispeller of afflietioas, him who wears a raiment of boDOur woven by these skilfol 
artisans, the sword and the pen. In his existence the times find that lustre which 
they wanted ; and, through his beneficence, they who complained of want have dis- 
ap|!bared. llis noble deeds have given him an empire which might fiimish to the veiy' 
Pleiads a prouder exaltation than their own. 1 see here sudi miqeitic dignity % that 
though awake, the aspect seems to me a dream. This is a day of my life which never 
entered idle my hopes, and to which my most ardent vrishes never aspired. 0 that the 
stars would draw near to me ! 1 should form with tl^ a necklace of eulogium ; for, 
in praising you, I deem words insufficient Here the vizirate offers (6) to the 
khalihte its loyal counsels on which no suspicion was ever cast. 1 behold those marks 
of attachment which teach us that they are bound together, not by ties of blood, but ti^ 
mutual esteem. A khalif and his vizir, whose justice extends a protecting shade over 
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Islanusm rad the mtioiM. Compared with their generosity, the Nile's increase is but a 
diminished stream ; and mi(^t not even the copious rains be considered as vanquished? 


This kaitda was highly admired hy them, and procured a large donation for 
the author. He remained in Egypt, in the enjoyment of ease and honours, tiH 
the month of Shawwal, A.H. &50 (December, A.D. H55\ when he returned to 
Mekka, and, in the month of Safar, A.H. 551 (April, A.D. 1156), he proceeded 
from thence to Zabid. That same year he made the pilgrimage, and was again 
sent as an envoy to Egypt by Kksim, the sovereign of Mekka. He then settled 
at Cairo and never left it after. I have lead, however, in tlie work designed by 
him as a history of Yemen, that he left his native place in the month of Shaabkn, 

A. H. 552. He belonged to the Shafite sc^t, and was zealously attached to the 
doctrines of the Suttno ; as an accomplished scholar and a j)ocl his talents weit? 
preeminent, and in society his conversation was most instructive. The vizir 
as-S4lih, his sons, and the rest of the family treated him with the very utmost 
favour, and although tlieir religious opinions differed from his, Uiey made him 
their constant companion on account of his social qualities. He composed a 
great number of culogiums on as-Silih and his sons. We have already men-rtlW 
tinned something of him in the lives of Shawar and as-Salih {vol. /. pp. 010 and 
659', where we have noticed also the elegy which he wrote on the death of that 
vizir. A close intimacy subsisted lictwecn him and al-Kamil, the son of ShJwar, 
but it was broken off bv the latter when his father was raised to the vizirale. 

On this occasion, the pot*t addressed to him the following lines 


If fortune leave thee not in peace, make war against her; and if your nearest fnends 
serve thee not, remove to afar. Despise not the wiles of the feeble; serpents have 
been soineUmes killed by the envenomed sting of the scorpion. In ‘‘“X* J*' ® 

hoopoe shook the throne of Baikls (7), and, before that, a rat dostri^^ the dike of 
MArib (8). Since life is the most precious of our riches, spend it not without ue^ad) ■ 
The viciwitudes of night and day form a field of battle where the troops of mufortune 
assail us in unwonted ways. The fiiithlessness of youth afflicts me not ; I anf accus- 
tomed to this defect in all my companions. The young man’s deceit lies in his pro- 
mises and their fulfilment, and that of the sword is when lU edge rebounds harmless 
off the foe. 


In this poem is contained the following passage 

Since my month is the mine from which those jewels are taken, f 
ing the hands of the eharilable. I have seen men banquethng at thy house, whilst I 

VOL. II. 
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had DO odwr c<Hnpaoion« but (he mournors. 1 withdrew when yonr esoeHeacy pre- 
femd them to me ; the lion econu to let the foxes precede him. Tdl me how thej fill 
the place which I once held as thy preferred lieutenant? Those were the nights in which 
I sung your praises to the company, who listened in respectful silence, and nodded their 
approbation (9). 

On the fall of the (FaUmke) dynasty and the establishment of the sultan Salldi 
ad-din’s autliority, Om§ra, who was still in the country, composed some poems 
in honour of that prince and of other members of the (Aiy^biie) family, all of 
which are still to be found in the collection of his poetical works. He addressed 
to Salah ad-din also a kattda, wherein he painted his situation and the misery to 
which he had been reduced. This piece, which he entitled : Shikdya tal-Mula- 
zallitn wa NikAya tai-MutadUim (complaint of the opprexted and pam$ of the afflicted) 
is embellished with all the graces of composition. He wrote also a long poem, 
rhyming in I, wherein he deplores the fate of the People of the Palace (theFaiimite 
family) on the ruin of their power; like most of his pieces, it is beautifully writ- 
ten. He then embarked in some proceedings connected with a conspiracy got 
up by eight of the principal officers of the city, who, being devoted partisans of 
the Egyptians (the Fatimites), had conceived the design of restoring them to the 
throne. But the sultan Salah ad*din discovered the plot and had them all stran- 
gled, including tlie jurisconsult. This execution took place at Cairo on Saturday, 
2nd of Ramadan, A.H. 569 (April, A.D. H74); they had been arrested on Sun- 
day, the 26th of Shaaban of that year. Omara tal-Yamani left a number of 
works, and, amongst them, a history of Yemen furnishing much important 
information, and a treatise called an-Nukal al-Amya fi Akhbdr il^Wuzard UrMis- 
riya (contemporary anecdotet retpecting the vizirt of Egypt) (fO). The kdtib Imad 
ad*dui al-Ispahani says of him in the Kharida: “His body was exposed on a cross 
“ with those of the other persons who had been accused of plotting against him” 
meaning against the sultan Sal&h ad-din— “ and of inviting the Franks (the 
“ enuoders) by letter to come and assist in placing the son of al-Aadid on the 
“ throne. But they had received among them a man belonging to the army, 

“ who was not a native of Egypt, and this person went to Salkh ad-din and in- 
“ formed him of what was going bn. The prince had them brought before him, 

“ and they sought not to deny the accusation, neither did they consider their 
“ conduct as a thing to be denied ; he therefore cut short the path of Omlra’s 
“ life and replaced his flourishing existence by destruction. This a£feir was 
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marked by some peculiar circumstances; the first, that he was accused of oom- 
posing a ka^da which contained this verse 

‘ This religion (/ilomum) took its origin with a man who aspired to be called the lord dSO 
* of nations.’ 

It is possible that this verse was attributed to him falsely, but nevertheless 
“ the jurisconsults of Egypt declared that he merited death, and they importuned 
“ Salah ad-din to make an example of him. The second, that he was engaged 
“ in an affair in which failure is never pardoned, neither is any respect shown to 
“ a literary man, werfe he even the star of learning in the heavens of poetry and 
“ prose (H). The third, that he had satirised an emir who counted this as one 
“ of his crimes; so destruction came upon him whilst in tlie midst of his sins. 
Towards the end of the same article, he says : “ A strange thing it was that 
“ Omara, who bad refused to attach himself to tlie doctrines of tliese people (the 
“ Fatimta) when they yet held their stotion, should have been so completely 
“ blinded by fate as to wish to take their part and restore them to pwer; an un- 
“ dertaking which cost him his life.” Here the writer alludes to some verses 
which were addressed by as-Salih Ibn Ruziik to Umara, pi'essing him to become a 
Shiite. They are given by Imad ad-din in the same page where he makes this 
observation (\T).—Madhiji means de$cended fromMadhi}; the real name of Madhij 
was MaUk, the son of Odud Ibn Zaid Ibn Yashjub; he was so denominated be- 
cause be was born at a red hill in Yemen called Madhij, but othei reasons hav< 
also l>een given. 


>1) imM mMIo give* him the lurntme of AbC Htmtt. 

(>) S«e voU 1. pige 106. 

(3) Ibn KhsUiklD bu hllen into • mittoke. Thi» emW’* name *u Klairo Ibn Abi talll*. He beume 
wvereign of Mekka on the death of bia father AbO Fallu in A. H. 1X7 (A. D. 113M). and waa murdered In 
A.H. sue (A.D. 1161) by an aaaaaain (haiMthiya) who, according to common report, bad been employed by 
al-ASdid, the aovereign of Egypt, to commit that deed — (Ibn KbaldOn; No. WSt r., fol. 45 oarao). 

(4) S«e Yol. 1. page 18, note (4). 


(8j lo tbb Tenc for read 


v6) I road in the autograph. 

(7) See Koraii, aurat 27, and the ootef of Sole in hif trawlation 

(g) See M. de Sacy’a tUm&tn aur dfeera da rhMetre 4t$ drwSaa otwnf Kahomtl. In the If, 

moiref de VAeo d 4m 4§ doe loni. 48. 
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(9) Litmlly: TMr talk wti a ilgfi of tke eyebrow. 

(10) A copy of Ibii work, apparently corrected by tbe anibor, is in tbe Bib, du Aof«aiideD fends No. 810. 
He bas Inserted In it a namber of his own poems, and be gives an account of bis intercourse with tbe visirs 
Shlwar and as-SIlih. 

(11) As the style of Im&d ad-dIn is more remarkable for sounding phrases than for sense, it cannot be 
eipected that he should be more intelligible in English than in Arabic. 

(18) See MS. No. 1414, fol. 861 verso. As-Sllih offered him a large sum to induce him to become a 
Shiite. 


OMAR IBIS ABl RA6IA. 

Abil ’l-KhaUillj Omar Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi Rabia Ibn al-Moghaira Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibii Omar Ibn Maklizdm Ibn Yakaza Ibn Murra al-MakhzAmi, the best 
poet ever produced by the tribe of Koraish, is celebrated for his amatory pieces, 
repartees, adventures, and disorderly life ; of these, some stories are told which 
are well known (1 ). The person whom he courted in his verses was ath-Thuraya, 
the daughter of Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith Ibn Omaiya al-Asghar (the 
leu) (2) Ibn Ahd Shams Ibn Abd Manaf, a member of the Omaiyide family. As- 
Suhaili says, in his ar-Raud al-Onuf(3) that she was the daughter of Abd Allah, 
without mentioning Ali ; he then adds : “ Kutaila, the daughter of an-Nadr, was 
“ her grandmother, licing the wife of al-Harith Ibn Omaiya and the mother 
“ of Abd Allah, the father of ath-Thuraiya.” This Kutaila was the same who, 
after tbe lialtle of Badr, recited to the Prophet the tWMS rhyming in k, when he 
had put to deatli her father an-Nadr Ibn al-Harith Ibn Alkama Ibn Kalada Ibn 
Abd Manaf Ibn Abd ad-Dar Ibn Kusai, surnamed al-Abdari (after his tmeestor 
Abd ad-Ddr). Some say that an-Nadr was her brother. Amongst the verses 
which ^le recited were tliese : 

O Muhammad, son of the noblest of her race by a generous sire ! it had not harmed 
thee to pardon ; the hero, though roused to anger, sometimes pardons. An-Nadr would 
have been thy best mediator, hadst thou left him (oltw) ; and he was the worthiest of 
liberty, were captives to be set free. 

On this the IVophet said : Had I heard her verses before 1 put him to death, 

I should not have done so.” This an-Nadr bore a violent enmity to the Pro- 
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phet, but, being made prisoner at the battle of Badr and taken to Medina, Mu- 
hammad ordered Ali the son of Abd Talib, or according to another account, al- 
Mikd4d Ibn ahAswad, to execute him. He was put to death in cold blood, and 
in Muhammad’s presence, at as-Safrii, a place between Medina and Badr. AUi- 
Thuraiya was renowned for her beauty, and became the wife of Suhail Ibn Abd 
ar-Rahman Ibn Auf az^ubri, by whom she was taken to Egypt. It was on this 
occasion that Omar Ibn Abi Rabia composed the following verses in allusion to 
the well-known stars Suhail (Catwpui) and ath-Thuraiya dke Pleiadt\ and which 
have since become proverbial : 

O thou who joinest in marriage ath-Thuraiya and Suhail, toll me, I pray thee, how (1117 
can they ever meet T The former rises in the north-east, and the latter in the south-east ! 

It was from this ath-Thuraiya and her sister Aaisha that al-Gharid, the cele- 
brated singer (4) and the $dhib of Mabad (!>) received his lilterty. The real 
name of al-Gharid was Abd al-Malik and his surname Abd Zaid ; aUGharid and 
al-Ighrtd are names given to the flower-bud of the date-tree, and he was so caller! 
for his fair complexion or for its freshness. — The following verses are hy Omar 
Ibn Abi Rabia : 

Greet the image of my beloved, come to visit me when slumber prostrated the noc- 
turnal conversers. It approached, in a dream, under the shades of night; being un- 
willing to visit me by day. I exclaimed : ** Why am I treated so cruelly? Before this, 

“ I used to hear her and see her.” The vision replied ; “ I am as thou hast known me, 

“ but the favour thou demandest is too precious to be granted (6j.” 

He was bom on the night in which Omar Ibn al-Kbaltah was mttrdcrcd ; thi.s 
was the eve of Wednesday, the 25th of Zd ’l-Ilijja, A. H. 2H (Novepiher, A. 1). 
644). He lost his life in A. H. 93 (A. D. 71 1 -2), at the age of seventy; being 
then embarked on a naval expedition against the infldels, in which they de- 
stroyed his ship hy Are. Al-Haitham Ibn Adi states that he died A.H. 93, aged 
eighty years. His father Abd Allah lost his life in Sijistan, A.H. 78 (A. I). 
697-8) (7). When it was mentioned in the presence of al-Hasan al-Basri (voi. /. 
p. 370), that Omar Ibn Abi Rabia came into *the world on the night in which 
Omar Ibn al-KhatUb fell bv the hand of a murderer, he exclaimed: ‘^What 
worth was remove^ from the world on that nighty and what worthlessness was 
bi Kr^^fiirkt ini/B it twai’a flrrfltidlfflthpr. Ahii Rflbia. horc the sumaiTie of 
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Z& ’r4K.tioidiam (the bearer of the two Umeee); his real name was Omar or Hu- 
daifa, but some say that he had only a surname. His father Abd Allah waa the 
uterine lm>ther of AbA Jahl Ibn Hisham al>MakhzAmi (8) ; th^ mother’s name 
was AsmA, the daughter of Mnkharriba (9), of the tribe of B ia k hz A m , or, by 
another account, of the tribe of Nahshal ; Abd AUah and AbA Jahl were also 
cousins, their fathers, AbA Rabia and Hishim, being the sons of al>Maghaira 
Ibn Abd Allah. 


(1) See Kofegarten*! AlU itpahanernii Liber Cantileaarum, towards the beginning of the work. 

(2) This Oroaiya was designated as the leet, to distinguish him from a brother of the same name; it it as 
from the latter that the Omaiyides drew their descent —(See Ibn Kbaldhn MS No. 3(NI3» 2, fol. 127, and 
Kichhorn’s JIfonumenfa, pp. 85, 86.) 

(3) See vol. 11. page 90. 

(4) Le veritable nom de ce chantour dtait Abdelm41fk; le sobriquet de GhAridh lui arait M donnd a cause 
de la fratcheur de son teint. II Atalt alfranchi des sosurs Coraychites appelAes eollectivement Bl-abaidt 

et qui dtaient Thourayya amante d'Omar-ibn-abi-rabia, Roudha 3 rya Courayba 


et Oumm-Othmkn, flU« d' Abdallah, tils de HArith, fils d*Ommeyya-el-Asghar. Ghaiidh Atait Mekkois ; d'abord 
taineur,puis servlteur d*lbn Souraydj,cboz lequel ses mattresses I’avaient placA. 11 apprit les airs d'Ibn Sourajdj 
qiii en fut jaloui et TAloigna de lui. Ghartdh deviiit son rival et TAgala dans le chant des coroplaintes fhnAbres 
ce qui porta Ibn Souraydj A abandonner ce genre. Le prAnom de Ghartdh Atait Abouyeitd. II Atait non> 


seulement chanteur trAs-distinguA, mais encore bon compositeur et instrumentiste habile. II jouait du luth et 
du tambour de basque. 11 avail on outre une figure charmante et un esprit des plus agrAables. NAfi, fils d’AI* 
rama, Atant gouverneur de la Mekke pour le calife Weltd, fils d'Abdelm^lik. Ghartdh, par crainte de cet officier, 
qui Atait animA contre lui de sentiments trAs-roalveillants, quitta la Mekke et se rAIbgia dans le Yemen. II y 
passa quelque temps et y mourut, sous le califat de SouleymAn, fils d’AbdelmAlik.— (A. Causain dePercival.) 

(8) The word edhib signifies friend, companion, maeter, pupil. Its meaning here is doubtfbl. as may be 
seen by the following note:— Ghartdh n'a AtA ni le mattre ni TAlAve de Mabed. 11 ne paralt pas non plus qu1l 
ait AtA son ami. L*eipression pourrait signifier Gharidh rival de Mabed, mais il 

semble que ce sM’ait fhire trop d’honneur a Ghartdh, qui est gAnAralement regardA comroe trAs-infArieur a 
Mabed. Peut-Atre le sens de cette eipression est-il simplement Gharid qui eut une aventwre avee Mabed. 
Je n’ai reoueilli qu'une seule anecdote dans laquelie Ghartdh figure avec Mabed. On la trouvera dans la courte 
notice qui suit: 

Abou AVbAd Mabed, fils de Wahb, d'autres disent de Cotr, MAdinois, chanteur et compositeur fameui, 
Atait, suivant les uns, afitanchi de Moawia, fils d’Abou Sofyan ; suivant les autres, afliranchl de la fiiinille de 
WAbissa, brancbe des Benou Mahhtoum. Son pAre Atait noir, lul-mAme Atait mulAtre, grand de taille et 
louche. Sa voix Atait superbe, ll possAdait A fond Tart musical. C’Atait le prince des chanteurs de MAdine. II 
Atait AlAve de SAlb Khathir de DjAmllA, et de Caehit le Persan afliranchi 

d' Abdallah, fils de Djafar. Un poAte a dit de Mabed : 


(f Tbouways et aprAs lui Ibn SurayA)} ont AtA dliabiles artistes, mats la palnli^llu talent ippartient a Mabed.* 
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On noontn qu'lbn 8nm|4i qol inni dMi anient one grtnde lipntitfoB 4 k Mekke» le oiinBi 

nn jour en route pour MMine, dent I'kiteniioD d’y monirer lour talent de chantem^et d*y reeneillir ke doni 
des amateurt de mutlque. En arrhrant au lien a|^ld ie (avoir aLuuJI, ik rirent un jenne homme porunt 
4 la main an diet poor k diasie ani otieanx* qni paiM dennt ens en dianunt lee yen d’A]K>u Catik : 

« Le chlteaa, let pabniert et le terroir de Djemma qui let idparoi toot plus agrkiblet 4 men ciaur 
« qoe kt portee de l^irouBy* etc. 

Sarprii de k beaatd de fair et da* charme de la voix da jeane komme* ill raoeoikrent et le prldrent de 
npdter sa dianton. Mabed,ear c'dtait lui, let Mtitflt,et cootinua ton chemin. Ibn Surajiy et Gbaridh reit4rent 
itupdfaits. « Qae dit-to de oelaf« demanda Gbaridh 4 ton eompagnon.-** Si un jeune chatteur de Mddine, 
« rdpondit Ibn Soaraydj, a pu nout Wrapper ainsi d'dtonnement^ que deyont>noui attendre dei ariittet de cette 
« villeT Pour mol, je relourne 4 la Mekke.»— » El moi autti,» ajouu Gbaridh. En eflbt, toot deox reprireni 
le chemin de la Mekbe. Pendant la premi4re moliia de k earri4re de Mabed, ton idmoignage diait admit en 
Justice 4 Mediae, malgrd la profession de chanleur, 4 cause de la rdguUrik de sa oondulie. Mais lorsqu'it 
eut did 4 la cour du calife Wdltd fils de Tdild, et que faisant partie de la socidid do ce prince, il se bit rendu 
le compagnon de set plaisin, son tdmoignage ne bit plus re(u. Frappd d'une bdmipldgie quelque temps event 
sa mort, Mabed arait perdu k volx. 11 mourut 4 Damas sous le rdgne de Wdltd fils de Yditd, dans le palais 
mdme de ce calife. Lorsqu'on emporia son cercueil, Selkmat el-Coss» chanteuse esclave du ddfunt calife 
Tdxid, tenait uo bout du brancard et chantait ees vers d*El-Abwas sur un air que Mabed lui avaK enseifriif 
lui^dme : 

vl-J 

« J*ai passd k null dent k souffrance,* etc. 

Le calife Wdlld et son frdre El-Ghamr, vdtus seuleroent d’une tunique et d'un manteau. marehaient de- 
rant le cercueil et le prdedddrent ainsi Jusqu'4 ce qu’ll bit sort! du pakis.— (A. Caussin de Perceval. 

(6) Literally; The neckkee takes up the wearer too much for it to be lent; I. e. the wearer is too fond of 
the neckkee to lend it. This proverbial expreaion is quoted by al-MaldInl. See professor IVryUa’s JfeWo- 
nll Proverbia, loni. I. page dfi2 

(7) The Arabs made an expedition into Khorls4n that year. See Price’s Retrotpuot, vol. I p. 4g4. 

(8) 'This was the same persdn by whose advice the Meccans pronounced the sentence of death against Mu- 
hammad; be fell at the battle of Badr. 

(9) Read 


OMAR IBN SHABBA. 

AbA Zaid Omar Ibn Shabba Ibn Abida Ibn Zaid an-Numairi, a man of exten- 
sive information and a tranamitter of historical relations, anecdotes, and pieces 
of verse, was a naUve of Basra. Shabba was merely the surname of his father, 
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whose real name was Zaid ; some also say that his great-grandfathm* was called 
Raita (i ), not Zaid. Omar Ibn Shabba composed a history of Basra. He taught 
Konn-reading with the authorisation of his master Jabala Ibn Malik, who had 
himself been authorised to teach by al-Mufaddal (2), who had received his own 
licence from Aasim Ibn Abi ’n-Najfid (3). He attended the lectures wherein 
Mahbdb Ibn al-Hasan (4) indicated the words of the Koran which may be pro- 
nounced in different manners, and he transmitted pieces of literature with the 
authorisation of his teachers Abd al-Wahh^b ath-ThakiG(5) and Omar IbnAli (6). 
Koran-reodtn^ was taught on his authority by his pupils Abd Allah Ibn Su- 
laimkn, Abd Allah Ibn Omar al-Warrak, and Ahmad Ibn Faraj, and pieces 
of traditional literature were communicated by him to Abd Muhammad Ibn al- 
.lardd. Abd Hfitim ar-Razi (7) being questioned concerning his merits (os a 
trofumitter of tradUioml learning), declai-ed him worthy of the highest confidence. 
The hdfiz Ibn Maja, author of the Sunan (8), and some others gave traditional 
information on his authority. We have quoted him in the life of ai-Abbas Ibii 
al-Ahnaf (vol. II. p. 8). He was born on Sunday, the 1st of Rajab, A. H. 173 
' November, A. D. 789), and he died at Sarr man Raa on Monday the 23rd — 
some say Thursday the 25th — of the latter Jumada, A. H. 262 (March, A. D. 
876). According to another statement, be died in the year 263. — Numairi 
means detcended from Numair Ibn A.imir Ibn Sasaa, the progenitor of a great 
Arabian tribe ; many learned men and other persons have sprung from that tribe, 
and therefore bore this surname. 


tt) The autograph ha* Ju.lj. 

(3) Some account of al-Mufaddal i* given by Ibn Khalliktin in the life of hi* (on Muhammad. 

(3) Soc hi* life. vol. II. page 1. 

i4) The autograph ha* ^>1. 

(8) Abd al-Wahhhb Ibn Abd al-RamId ath-ThakaS (a member of tko tribe of Tkaklf ) and a native of 
Baira, tranamitted traditional Information horn Aiyhb a*>Sikhtiybni, Jaalhr a*-Sbdik, Said at-Jbilri, and nmny 
other*. Hi* own authority wa* cited by a*-Shbfl, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Ibn at-MadIni. Yahya Ibn Main, and 
*ome other*. Ibn Main declared him deeerving of the higheei conSdenc* a* a Traditioni*i. Toward* the end 
of hi* life he went deranged, and he died A.H. 1S4 >.A.D. SOS-IOV— (Ibn alrAlhlr. Ad-Dahabi.) 

(0) Omar Ibn All Ibn Atk, a naUve of Ba*ra and a mmeto to the tribe at tkaklf, gave TradiUon* on ibe au- 
thority of alh-Thauri, Hgjjkj Ibn Artl, and other*. Hi* own authority wa* died by Ibn Hanbal, Xntaiba Ibn 
Said, and *ome other*. He died A.H. <90 (A.D. 800-S).— (Ad-Ddmbi.) 

\7i The Ad/U Abo lUtlm Muhammad. Ibn Idrl* Ibn al-Mnndlr Ibn DbwAd, awnamed aMUd bec*u*e be 
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HU a MtWe of Rai, aad al-HamaU beeauM he wu «M»ia to the tribe of Hamtla or beeauw he Uvrd in Ibe 
itroM of al-Hanula io Rd. wu an eieeUent judee of the aolbenticltj of Tradittone. and held hlmieW the 
bighut rank u a Traditioiiist. In the punuit of thU branch of knowledge, he travelled to Khorartn, the two 
Iriks, Hijii, Yemen, Syria, and Egypt. He died at Rai in the month of Shaabln, A.H. 377 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 
890}.— (?Vm*«m.) 

(8) His life will be found in this work. 


AL-KHIRAKI. 

Abu M-Kasim Omar Ibn Abi AH al-Husain ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad al-Khiraki 
was an eminent jurisconsult of the Hanbaiite sec't. He composed a great number 
of works in illustration of the doctrines professed by the followers of Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal. One of these treatises is a Mukhtasir (compendium)^ which still serves 
as a text*book for young students belonging to that sect; when he set out for 
Damascus from Baghdad, in consequence of the maledictions which were pro- 
nounced in the latter city against some of the early Moslims fas-Salaf) (1), he 
left this book behind him, and it was burned during his absence 2), He diH 
at Damascus, A, H. 334 (A. D. 945-G). Ilis father al.so was distinguished for 
his abilities, and transmitted traditional information received by him from many 
teachers . — Khiraki means a seller of rags (khirak) and clothes. 


(1) This wai in A.H. 321 (A. D. 933\ We learn from Abd ’1-Fedl (hat Ali Ibn Ballk, having conspired 
with Mdnb the eunuch to depoce the khalif al-KIhir and place a ion of al-Muktafi on the throne, wai 
arreated with hii accomplices and put to death in that year. But what Abd '1-Fedl has neglected to mention, 
was the means taken by Ibn Ballk to effect his design. He began by eiciting a sedition in Baghdad, and the 
fact is noticed by ad-Dahabi (MS. No. 846, fol. 101 verso) in these terms: **lii this year troubles broke out 
** because Ali Ibn paltk and bis secretary (kdtib) al-Hasan Ibn HIrdii decided on having the raemory of 
Moawia publicly cursed from the pulplu. This produced a riot at Baghdad, and Ibn Ballk gave orders tr> 
arrest the chief of the Hanbalites, Abd Muhammad al-BarbahIri, but this dfictor retired to a place ofeon- 
cealment. A number of his followers were then baniAbed to Basra. In the meanwhile al-KIbir took secret 
** arrangements against Mdnis and Ibn Mukla," etc. The Hanbalites of Baghdad were at that time no- 
lorkMis for theb bigotry and lurbulence, as may be learned from the Annait of Ab6 7-Fedl, years 810, 317, 
323, etc. From Ibn Ballk's Brst proceedings it would appear that be meant to rally the Miles to his cause, as 
with them the memory of Moawia wu held in detestation. It must be recollected also tbai the Earmats (see 
vot. t. fs. 420) were then eitremely powerful. What may serve also to conBrm my conjecture is, that the 
VOL. II . W 
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khalU, OB the eucttUoa of Ut eDeniM. c««m 4 the toUoorit* ioocrtpOloB lo ho ob thoooiiiagoaflor Uo 

mine: {(k» aumgtr of Gof$reUt4m anitt M. iM.) 

(S) Ai Hm gfc«initOn opeokt of lUo work u itill oiioting, I eoncMo Ihet ol-KUraU wrote k over egeln. 


OMAR IBN ZARR. 

Abil Zarr Omar Ibn Zarr, surnaraed ai-Hamdani, was a native of Kdfa, a ju> 
risconsult, and a narrator of historical anecdotes preserved by tradition (1). 
His descent from Hamdsm is thus set forth by Ibn al-Kalbi in his Jamhdra tm- 
Nmb: ‘‘Abd Allah, the father of Zarr and the grandfather of Omar, was the 
“ son of Zurira Ibn Moawia Ibn Munabbah Ibn Ghalib Ibn Waksh Ibn Kasim 
Ibn Mauhaba Ibn Do&m Ibn Malik Ibn Moawia Ilm Saab Ibn Ddman Ibn Bakil 
** Ibn Jusham Ibn Malik (this Malik is the same person who is sumamed al- 
“ Kharif) Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Kathir Ibn Malik Ibn Jusham Ibn Hk^id Ibn 
Jusham Ibn Haiwkn Ibn Nauf Ibn Hamdkn (2).” The sanctity of Omar Ibn 
Darr's life and the fervour of his devotional ex^tnses obtained for him the hi|^- 
est respect. He gave Traditions on the authority of Ata (3) and Mujkhid (4\ 
and his own authority for Traditions was cited by Waki (5) and the people of 
Irkk. The conduct of his son Zarr towards him was marked by the deepest 
affection (6) and dutiful reverence ; when he was on the point of death, his 
father went into the room and said : My dear son ! in tliy death I shall suffer 
** no loss, for the only one of whom I stand in need is God.” When he ex- 
pired, the father prayed over him, and buried him, and pronounced these 
words over the grave: God is my witness, 0 Zarr! that my weeping on thy 
** account prevents me from weejnng for thy loss; for I know not what thou 
** hast said {to iky lord ) and what has bem said to thee. Almi^ty God I I 
‘‘ forgive him every remissness in his duty towards me; let me dien he res- 
** ponsahle for every act whereip he may have been remiss in his duty towards 
Iliee; let the recompence which I may merit be bestowed on him and gram 
an increase of Thy bounty unto me, thy earnest suppliant." A person once 
said to him : ** How did thy son show his duty to thee ?" to which he re{died : 
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“ When we walked together by day, he always kept behind me, and idien we 
“ walked together by ni^t, he always went before me, and he never momited 
on the roof of a house whilst 1 was under it.” Many other anecdotes of a simi- 
lar kind are related of him. Omar Ibn Zarr was held to be a partisan of the 
doctrines professed by the Muijites (7). He died A. H. 156 (A. D. 772-3); 
some say A.H. 155.— Hdtnddm, a word which means dtteended from Hamddn (8), 
must not be confounded with HamoMtm (tmliM of tke oity of ffamaddH'i.—Zorr, 
the father of Omar, was also a jurisconsult. 


ID For in tho prinMd t«|t, toad All the mnnuMirtiM* «Mch I have etamlned. the auto- 

graph eieepted, give the fonner reading. 

(S) Read ^1 in the printed teit. The other error* in the genealogy at there given, are corrected in the 
tranalation. The incorreetiMM of moat Arabic manuMripU, partieularly in proper namea. rendara faulu of this 
kind tinavei d a b l e . 

(S) See vol. H„ page SM. 

(4) See vol. I. page 8S8, note (8). 

(5) See vol. i. page S74, note (8). 

(S) Hare again Ae mantiaeript copiea and the printed teat are at fault: for ** moat read a) JJI, 

(7) For the doctrinaa of the Morjitea, or Morgiana, aea Sala'a preliminary diaeourae to the Koran, and Dr. 
Cureton'a Shahrtitamt, page 103. 

(8) The tribe of BamdAn inbahilad reman and drew their deaeent from KahMii. 


ATH-THAMANINI. 

Abd ’l-Kisim Omar Ibn Thkbil atb-lhsinknini, sumuned also ad-Darir (or 
the blind, beemue he tu^ered from that mfrnmiy), was a professor of grammr, and 
weU ac({nainted with the rules of that seiew*. He composed a fuH, elegant, and B9t 
excdlent commentary on Ilm Jinni's (nol. //. p. 191) lAnmd ^1), and a great 
number of pupils studied with profit iiialei' tuition. As a grammarian hr 
pog pfpgffd great talent, and had Abd ’l-Fath Ihii Jinni for master; be gave lessons 
in thM scienoe to the ritarif Abd Bffenar Valiya Ibn Muhammad Ibn TaMtaM 
si Himsini He composed also a commentai'y on Ibn Jinni s Ttttrif (grammatical 
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(2). A great rivalry subsisted between him and Ab4 ’ljUisim Ibn 
Barh&n ; they both gave public lessons at al-Karkh, the suburb of Baghdad ; the 
course of the latter was frequented by persons of rank and respectability, whilst 
that of ath-Tbam&nini was only attended by persons of the lower class. He 
died in the month of ZA ’1-Kaada, A. H. 442 (March-April, A. D. 1051).-— TAo- 
‘mAnini means belonging to Thamdrdn, which is a town in the neighbourhood of 
Jazira tibn Omar and close to Mount Judi (Ararat). . It was the first town built 
after the deluge, and it was called ThamAnin (eighty) from the number of per- 
sons who came with Noah out of the ark. This town has produced many re- 
markable men. — ^This shartf Ihn Tabataba died in the month of Ramadan, A. H. 
478 (Dec.-Jan. A. D. 1085-6). 

(1) See Tol. II. ptge 19S. 

(2) The Arabic leit if corrupted here, and no meant eiitl of rectifying it, ai the fly-leaf on which the pattage 

wag written in the autograph MS. haa ditappeared. The teit of the printed edition, if literally tranilated, would 
tigiiify, **I/e commented the KitAb al-Luma on Ibn Jtnnfe Tatrlf." This it not very clear, and the reading 
of one of ipyMSS., which for BTffdb al-Luma hat KitAb al-MulUk, doet not render the tente more intelligible, 
at the work called MulAk al-Mufid it, according to Ilajji Khalifa, a production of ath-Thamlntni himtelf. 
The true reading it perhapt ^ “ And he competed on the Tatrif n 

work entitled Kitdb al-Mumr 


IBN AL-BAZRI. 

AbO ’1-K4sim Omar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ikrima, sumamed al- 
Jazari and generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Bazri, was a juriscon- 
sult of the Shafite sect, and the most eminent doctor and mu/liuof the town of 
Jazira tibn Omar (1) (fnm whieh place he drev) Alt nimame). lb first studies 
in the law were made in Jazira tibn Omar under the thaikh Abd ’1-Ghanaim 
Muhammad Ibn al-Faraj Ibn Mapsdr Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Hasan as-Sulami al- 
FAriki (a member of the tribe of Sulam and a noltre of Maiydfdrikin), who had set- 
tled in that town. He then proceeded to Baghdad, and continued his studies 
under al-Kiya abHarrAsi (ool. II. p. 229) and Hujja tal-lsIAm Abd Hamid ab 
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Ghazzaii (2 ) ; he attended also the lectures of the latter and of his hrother 
Ahmad al-Ghazzali (voi /. p-79}, and became the pupil of as-Shashi, the author 
of the Kitdb al-Mustazhiri (3). He acquired also much information in the society 
of many other learned men whom he frequented. Having returned to Jazira, 
he opened a public course of instruction which attracted students from distant 
countries, all anxious to receive his lessons and acquire a knowledge of the sys- 
tem in which he had digested the doctrines of the sect. He composed a com- 
mentary on Abti Ishak as-Shirazi's Muhaddab (4), in which he explained the 
obscurities and the uncommon words occurring in that treatise, and fixed liesides 
the pronunciation of the proper names of those persons who are mentioned in it . 
To this work, which is a simple compendium, he gave the title of al-Asdmi w« 'h 
EM mtn KMb al-Multaddab (the names and obscurities occurring in the Kitkb al-Mu- 
haddab). In learning and piety he held a high rank, and was said to have been 
better acquainted than any other hdfiz then living with the doctrines of as-Shafl. 
His attention was chiefly directed to the study of those points wherein the Shalile 
sect differs from others, and the number of persons who enjoyed the iKinelil of 
his tuition was very great. ( As a doctor) he bore the surnames of Zain ad-din 
Jamal al-lslam (ornament of religion^ beatUy of Islamism . He was bom A. H. 471 
(A. D. 1078-9), and he died on the 2nd of the first Rabi — some say of the latter 
—A. H. 560 (January, A. D. 1165} at al-Jazira (5). Although his disciples 
were numerous, he did not leave his like in the world.— His master, AbA Wiha- 
naim al-Fariki died A. H. 483 (A. D. 1090-1). It was under Ibn al-Bazri that 
the doctor Isa Ibn Muhammad al-Hakkari (6) made his studies.— Bom means a 
maker and seller of Bazr ; bazr is the name given in that country to the oil extracieil 
from linseed, and which is used by them in their lamps. 


(1) See Tol. II. page 289. 

(2) The life of kht H&mid al-GhuiAM will be found farther on 

(2) The life of Abh Bakr Bfuhamoitd Ibn Ahmad af-Sblibl, the author of the Mi itathiri, li given by Ibn 


(4) See yoK I. page 9. 

(5) Sjr oWoflra b here meant /ailm tibn Omar. 

(9) The life of Ibn al-BakkAri will be found fai thii Yoiume. 
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SHIHAB AD>DIN AS^UHRAWARDl. 

Abu Hafs Omar, the aon of Muhammad, the son of Abd AllMi, the son of 
Muhammad, the son of Ammdyah (whose true name was Abd Allah), al Bakri as- 
Subrawardi, surnamed Shihib ad*din {flambeau of the faith), was a doctor of the 
Shafite sect. As we have given the remainder of his genealogy up to Abu Bakr, 
tfsn ill the life of his uncle, Abd ’n-Najib Abd al-K4hir (see vol. II. p. 150), we are 
dispensed from repeating it here. Shihab ad-din was a pious and holy skotM, 
most assiduous in his spiritual exercises and the practice of devotion. He suc- 
cessfully guided a great number of Sdfis in their efforts to obtain perfection, and 
directed them during the periods of their retirement into solitude; indeed, towards 
the close of his life, he remained without an equal. He studied under his uncle, 
Abii 'n-Najib, from whom he learned Sdfism and preaching ; another of his mas- 
ters was the ehcM Abu Muhammad Abd al-K&dir Ibn Abi Sklih al-Jili (vol. II, 
p. 1 72), and he went down to Basra for tlie purpose of seeing the shaikh AbA M.u- 
hammad Ibn Abd. He met also with some other shaikhs, and acquired a con- 
siderable share of information in the sciences of jurisprudence and controversy. 
He then gave lessons in literature, and held, during some years, regular assem- 
blies, at which he preached. When he became shaikh of the shaikhs (grand^naster 
of the SAfls) at Baghdad, he continued the same practice, and his exhortations had 
a most impressive effect. He was certainly blessed with the divine grace. A 
perwn who attended his assemblies related to me that Shil^ ad-dln, one day, 
recited to him these words from the chair 

Pour not out the draught {of divim bee) ; Thou (0 Lard) hast not accus- 

tomed me to withhold it from my companions. Thoa art (truly) the generous, and it 
suits not generosity that the cup, circulating {rmmd ih$ board)^ should pass by the other 

guests; 

•• 

On hearing these words, the whole assem^y was seized with an ecstasy of 
divine love, and a great number of the persons present cut off their hair, and 
turned (from the toorld to God). He composed soaae fine works, the most cele- 
brated of which is his Awdrif al’Madrif (the (divine) gifts, cotmsting in the different 
degrees o/" (spiritual) knowledge) (1). He is also the author of some poetry, and 
one of his pieoM is the following (2) : 
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The dreariness ef die (jposr's MotUan/) idiots vas dispdled, and his tarn of anion 
{vrith the beUmed) drew near; and my union with thee made those jealous, who used to 
pity me formerly when sufforing from thy aversion. I swear by the truth of thy exist- 
ence that, since tfaon art now present, 1 care not for any of my former diM p pnti^ n wp^ 

Thou earnest to me who was deprived of life, and small was the price for which thou 
didst obtain me (3). The hearts (of mm) are unable to conceive thee; but, 0, the deli- 
cious source whereof I am allowed to drink ! (/ avow that) all which is forbidden to mor- 
tals is forbidden also to me; but how sweet in my bosom is the love I bear thee. Love 
for thee has drenched my very bones ; what then have 1 to do with that which is not love ? 
Bitter thirst oppresseth not the destitute when near him are sources of the purest water. 

I saw a number of those who attended his assemblies and who sat with him in 
private, whilst he directed them, as is customary with the Sdfis, in tlie patli of 
spiritual life ; they gave me an account of the strange sensations which then came 
over them, and of the extraordinary ecstasies which they experienced. He once 
arrived at Arhela as an envoy from the August Divan (4), and he held regular 
assemblies there, at which he preached ; hut I had not the advantage of seeing 
him, as I was then too young. He performed the pilgrimage very often, and on 
some of these occasions he made a temporary residetuw in the neighlMiurhood of 
the sacred Temple. The thaikht of tliat age, who were tnatlerit of the path (5), 
used to write to him from the countries where they ifsided, addiessing him 
questions drawn up in the manner of fatwas (or consultatiotu on pointt of law , in 
which they ashed his opinion on circumstances which concerned them. I was 
told that one of them wrote to him as follows . “My loid ! if I cease to work, 1 
“ shall remain in idleness ; and if I work, 1 am filled with self-satisfaction ; which 
“ is best?” To this as-Suhrawardi wrote, in reply: “Work : and ask of Al- 
“ mighty God to pardon thy self-satisfaction.” Numerous anecdotes of this kind 
are told of him. He has inserted scrnie charming verses in the Awdrif d-Madrif, 
from which we select the followmg : 

I perceive in thee, (O valley,) a perfome which I know not, and I suspect that (my ;$si 
beloved) Lamyk has swept -over thee with her train (6). 

And again: 

If I eoatnnplate yon, 1 am all eyes; and if I think of you, I am all heart. 

By his sti w f i f f ««ndpr Ida uncle Abd ’n-Jiqiib be attained great proficiency. He 
was bom at Suhraward, towards the latter end of Rqjab, or the beginning at 
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Shaaban (which of the two is doubtful), A. H. 539 (Jan.-Feb. A. D. H45) ; and 
he died at Baghdad, on the first of Muharram^ A. H. 632 (Sept. A. D. 1234). 
He was interred the next morning in the Wardiya cemetery (7). 

(1 ) Thii if one or the moll celebralod workf on SSfliin. An eieellant copy of it i« preferred in the Bib. du 
Roi, ancien fondi « No. 375. 

(2) Thefo verses have a mystic import; the beloved is God. 

(3) The poet means to say that he was dead by sin, and that he became the servant or slave of God by re- 
nouncing the world. 

(4) The government of the khalifate at Baghdad was generally designated at that time by the title of the 
Auguet Divan {adrDiuJdn al-~Axtz.) 

(5) Hee vol. 1. page 259, note (3). 

(6) The merit of this verse consists in its mystic/ignifleation. The shaikh perceived a young novice in SOfism 
manifesting an unwonted degree of eicitement ; and he supposed that the Divinity had passed near him. 

(7) Wardiya signifies rotary, rote-garden; it was the cemetery of the SOifis. 


THE HAFIZ IBN DIHYA. 

The hdfiz Abu ’I KhattabOmar Ibii al-Hasan Ibn Dihya, a member of the tribe 
of Kalb, and siirnamcd Zii 'n-Nasabain (the pot$mor of the double pedigree), was a 
native of Valencia, in Spain. His genealogy, as 1 found it written by himself, with 
the indic'ation of the proper pronunciation of the names, runs as follows : Omar 
Ihn al-Hasan Ibn AH Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Jumaiyil Ibn Farh Ibn Khalaf Ibn 
Kumis (pronounced also Kaumis) Ihn Mazltl Ibn Mall&l Ibn Badr Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Dihya (pronounced also Dahya) Ibn Khalifa Ibn Farwa al-KaIbi : Dihya al-KaIbi 
was one of Muhammad's companions (1). He mentioned also that his mother, 
Ania lar-Bahman, was the daugliter of Abd Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’bBassam Mdsa 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Husaiu Ibn Jaafar Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Musa 
Ibn .laafar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib. It was 
for this reason that he signed himself the pouetsor of the double pedigree, being 
deeeended from Dihya and al- Husain. Alluding also to the same circumstance, he 
wrote himself down as Sibt Abi ’IrBassdm (the grandson by the femede line of Abt ’/- 
Bassdm). - Abd 'I-Khatthb Omar Ibn Dihya was a man eminent for his learning 
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and illustrious by his talents, a perfect master of the Traditions relative to the 
Prophet, and of the sciences connected with them, skilled in grammar and phi- 
lology, and well acquainted with the narrations of the battle-days of the ancient 
Arabs, and with their poems. Having made the collecting of Traditions his chief 
pursuit, he visited most of the Moslim cities in Sjiain for the purpose of meeting 
their men of learning and their teachers, after which he crossed the water and 
entered Morocco, where he became acquainted with the persons of talent who 
resided in that city. He then prcH'eeded to the provinw* of Ifrikiya, and thence 
to Eg^'pt. From that country he travelled to Syria, the F^ast yMenopolanm), and 
Irak. At Baghdad he received Traditions from soim* of Ihn al-Hasin’s disciples, 
and at Wasit he heard others from the lips of'Ahil M-Fath Muhammad Ibii Ahmad 
al-Maidani. He then visited Persian Irak, Khorasau with its neighbouring 
provinces, and Mazandaran, for the .sole purpose of (xillecling Traditions and 
obtaining them from the great masters in that branch of knowledge whom he mei 
there. During this |Kriod, he gave lessons to others, and ctiinmiinirated fo them 
his own information. Uhen at ls|>ahan he heard Ahd Jaafar as-Saidalani 
teach Traditions, and, at NaisapCtr, he received some from Mansdr Ihn Abd al- 
Muiiem al-Farawi. In the year G04 (A. D. 1207-8) he arrivinl at Arhela, on 
his way to Khora.san, and perceiving the extreme zeal di.splayed by the lord of 
that city, al-Malik al Muazzam MuzalTar ad-din, the .son of Zain ad-din, in his 
pre|>arations for celebrating the festival of the Prophet’s birth, he com|M)scd for 
that prince the work entitled Kitdh al-Tanwtr fi Mnulid nn-SirAj nl-Mnntr 
book of Hlumimtion, treating of the birth-day of the mlightenm/ Flambeau). In the 
letter K, under the head of /ttlfeu6dri, we shall give a description of this solemnity. 
In the month of the latter Jumada, A. 11. G26 fMay, A. D. 1229; we heard Ibti 
Dihya read this work to al-Malik al-Muazzam, in six sittings. It concluded with 
a long poem, the first verse of which was : 

Were it not for our enemies, those base informers, people had never suspected {lhal 
we were in love.) 

There is a circumstance connected with this fioem which we liave noticed in the 
life of Ihn Mammati (2;, and to this we refer the reader. When he Gnished his 
KUAb al-Tanwtr f al-Malik al-Muazzam made him a gift of one thousand pieces of 

gold. A numbm* of other works were composed by him. He was bom on the 
— ko 
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first of Zfi ’l-Kaada, A. H. 544 (March, A. D. 1150); and he died at Cairo, on 
Tuesday, the 14th of the first Rabt, A. H. 633 (November, A. D. 1235). He was 
interred at the foot of Mount Mukattam, as I have been informed by his son ; I 
was told also, by his brother's son, that he had heard his uncle more than once 
say that he was born on the first of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. H. 546 (February, A. D. 1 1 52). 
— Salami means belonging to Bakmiya (Valencia) which is a city in the east of 
Spain. — AbO Amr OthmUn Ibn'al-Hasan, Ibn Dihya’s elder brother, was well 
acquainted witli the phraseology of the Desert Arabs, which he knew by heart 
and taught publicly. When the sultan al-Malik al -Kamil removed Abu '1-Kbat- 
tkb Ibn Dihya from his professorship in the Ddr aUHoMlh (or college of Traditions), 
which that prince had founded at Cairo, Abu Amr, the brother, was installed in 
the vacant place, and he continued to hold it till his death. He died at Cairo, on 
Tuesday, the 1 3tli of the first Jumada, A. 11. 634 (January, A. D. 1237), and was 
interred at the foot of Mount Mukattam. He left some epistles in which he 
employed obsolete expressitms. 


(1^ Dihya Ibn Khaltfa aUKalhi wan Muhaintnad's envoy to llmcliua.— Ah6 ’1-Ped£i'8 Atiuait, year?. 
(2j Sec vol. 1. p. 194.— Ibn Dihya’a furiiame ii there incorrectly given; it must be pronounced 
baht. 


ABC AU AS-SIIALACBINI. 

AbA Ali fhnar Ibn Muhammad [Ibn Omar] Ibn Abd Allah, surnamed as-Sha- 
laubini, was a member of the tribe of Asd, and a native of Seville, in Spain. He 
held the first rank as a grammarian, and possessed in an extraoixlinary degree 
the faculty of recalling to mind the various rules of that science. I met a num- 
ber of his pupils, all of tliem mep of talent, and they unanimously declared that 
the nhaikh Abd Ali as-Shalaubini was in no degree inferior to the shaikh Abd Ali 
’l-Fkrisi (voL L p. 379). The terms in ipUch they spoke of him were commen- 
datory in the hig^iest degree ; but they ohsd^ed that, with all his talent, he 
neglected his personal appearance, and was sul^t^ absence of mind. Of this 
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they related as an example, that as he was one day on the bank of a river, with 
some sheets of a book in his hand, he let one of them fall into the water : and, as 
It floated off so that he could not reach it with his hand, he look another of the 
sheets to pull it near him ; so that both sheets were spoiled. Other similar anec- 
dotes are related in proof of his absence of mind. He composed a large and 
a small commentary on al-Juzdli’s Prolegomena (1 ), and a work on grammar, 
entitled aIrTautiya the beating out of the track). He resided at Seville, but pupils 
of his were occasionally arriving amongst us and informing us of his proi'eed- 
ings. On the whole, he really was, as they styled him, the last of the gramma- 
rians. He was born at Seville, A. H. 562 ( A. D. 1.160-7 ), and he died in the 
same oily, in the month of the latter Rabi, ^>me say of Safar, A. II. 6'i5 Au- 
gust, A. D. 1247). — Shalaubini is derived from as-Shalaiihin, which is a word of 
the Spanish language, and means, it is said, the while and red (2). 

f) The life of aNuzhli will be found in iliitt volume. 

(2> Abb 'I’FedA nays, in his Geography, that mraria belonging to Shalaubiniga (Salobrenna , 

a fortress near Granada. He adds that those persons are mistaken who derive it from a word signifying red 
in the language spoken by the (Chrfiti'an) inhabitants of Spain. He here rerlaiiily alludes to the statement 
made by Ibii KhallikAn in this passage. 


inN TABARZAI). 

Abu Hafs Omar Ibn Abi Bakr Muliainmad Ibii Miiaiiimar Ibii Ahmad Ibii 
Yahya Ibn Massan, surriained al-Muwaddib (the jrreceploru MuwafTak ad-din (aided ^55 
in religion by God s favour g and generally known by the name of Ibn Tubarzad, 
was a Traditionist of great celebrity, and a native of Baghdad, lie inhabitetJ 
that quarter of the city, on the west bank of the Tigria, which h called Dar al- 
Kazz, and he was aometimes styled, for that itaaon, ad-Darakazzi. The Tradi- 
tions which he had received by oral transmission were remarkable as coming 
from the highest authorities, and, as be travelled tlirough various countries 
teaching (them to others, he became the link which connected the rising genera- 
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lion of Traditionifttft with the past : he filled the earth with the certificates which 
he gave to those who heard him deliver Traditions, and with the licences to teach, 
which he had granted to his disciples* He lived to so advanced an age that he 
remained without a rival, and his conduct was uniformly marked by piety and 
virtue. He was born in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 516 (February, A. D. 
1 1 23), and he died at Baghdad on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 9th of Rajab, 
A. H. 607 (December, A.D. 1210). The next morning, he was interred in the 
cemetery at the Harb Gate. — Tabarzad is the name of a sort of sugar (stigar- 



AS-SHARAF IBN AL-FARID. 

Abd^afs, sumamed also Abd ’l-Kasim, Omar Ibn Abi ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Mur- 
shid Ibn Ali, generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Farid and distinguished 
by the honorary title of as-Sharaf (1 ), drew his descent from a family which 
inliabitcd Ilamat, hut he himself was born in Egypt, which was also the country 
of his residence, and that of his death. In his poetical woi*ks, of which the col- 
lection forms a thin volume, he displays a cast of style and thought w hich charms 
the reader by its grace and beauty, whilst their whole tenour is in accordance 
with Uie mystic ideas of the Sufis (2). He has composed also a kastda of about 
six hundred verses, whemn he sets forth the doctrines and adopts the technical 
language of that sect. With what elegance has he said, in one of his long 
poems: 

How welcome the favour which 1 never deserved: thes^ words of one announcing de- 
liverance after despair: ** To thee 1 bear good tidings, therefore cast ofF thy covering ! 
“ thou art remembered there [above] ^ notwithstanding thy imperfections {3}.*' 

In another of his kastdai he says: 

1 am always envied on account of (ike fm>our$ I receive from) thee; put not then an end 
to my watchfoluess by the speedy visit of thy image fleeting [io^ard$ me whilst / sleep) [k). 
Ask the stars of the night if sleep has ever visited my eyelids ! and how could it visit a 
person with whom it is not acquainted ? 
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Whilst the admirers of his beauty are extolling it in every style of descrintinn »im« « 
spent out, and yet some of his charms remain to be described (5). P > 


He has left also some distichs, mawMm (6), and enigmas (7). I am told that 
he was a most holy and virtuous man, and that he led a life of continual selfsthne- 
gation. During some time, motives of devotion kept him a resident at Mekka: 
may God increase it in honour! He was a most pleasing companion, and the 
charms of his society were highly extolled. 1 have been informed by one of his 
disciples, that, one day, whilst he was alone, he hapiiened to sing the followinp* 
verse, composed by al-Hariri, the author of \)ie MakdmUt : ’ 

Who is he who never wrought evil, and who possesses excellent qualities only? 

And he heard a voice repeat these words, hut could n(»i discover by wliom 
they were uttered : 


Muhammad, the director; upon whom Gabriel descended. 

Some of his disciples recited to me the rollowiii{> mawdlia of his, composfHl on 
a youth who followed the trade of a hiileher; it is very ingeniously done; and I 
have not seen it in the collection of his works (8 ; ; 

1 said to a butcher : 1 love you, yet you cut me to pieces and slay me. Thai, replied 
he, is my trade, and yet you blame me ! lie then bent towards me and kissed niy foot to 
subjugate me; he wanted to kill me, and blew me {enchanted me) that he might skin me. 

I have transcribed it according to their system (of pronuficiationjy as they have 
totally neglected the motions {final vowels] and the rules of orthography; nay 
more, they have committed faults of pronunciation ; or rather, the greater part 
of it is faulty : the reader is therefore requested to witlihold his blame (9), Ihii 
al-Farid relates that he composed the two following verses in his sleep : 

1 swear by the reality of my love for thee and by the respect due to {me for my) digni* g54 
fied patience {under euffering), that my eyes never looked on any but thee, and (hat I 
never felt love for any other friend ! 

This poet was bom at Cairo, on the 4th of Zu *I-Kaada, A. H. 570 (March, 
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A. D, 1181), and he died in tlie same city, on Tuesday, the 2nd of the first Ju- 
mada, A. H. 632 (January, A. D. 1235). The next morning, he was interred at 
the foot of Mount Mukattam. — Al-Fdrid is the name given to the person who 
draws up contracts ( fur&d) for women in their dealings with men (10). 


(1) Ai^Sharaf ii the equivalent of Sharaf ad-dln{nobleneii of religion). In gurnames formed of the word 
ad din preceded by a noun or an adjective, od-dtn may be auppreiaed. In tbia case, the article ig generally 
added to the preceding word. See M.de Sacy’i Chreetomathie, tom. 1. p. 448. 

(2) Literally : He followg the direction of the path of the faklrt. 

(3) The piece from which theae linea are taken has been publiahed by M. Grangeret de Lagrange in hia 

*Anthologi€ arabe. Reapecting theae a curioua anecdote ia related by the commentator, and will be 

found page 130 of M. de Lagrange'a work. 

(4 ) He meana to aay : I alwaya keep awake in eipectatioii of thy viaita ; oblige me not to forego my watch- 
fulneaa, for then, in my droama, I ahould acc thy image only, aent by thyself to visit me, and not see thy- 
self. See my Introduction to vol. I. p. iiivi. For the meaning of the very obscure verses cited by Ibn Khal- 
likAn in this article, I have consulted Ibn al-FArid's commentators and chosen the most probable of the various 
interpretations which they give. 

(8) U Ik almost unneceaaary to observe that, in all these verses, the beloved is the Divinity. 

(6) See vol. 1. Introduction, page xxiy. 

(7) Some of these enigmas are given by M. de Sacy in his Chreitomathie, and others by M. (irangeret de 
Lagrange in hia Anthologie arabe. 

(8) Were it not for the curiosity of theae verses, which are in vulgar Arabic, 1 should have abstained from 
translating them. 

(9) Ibn KhallikAn writes: and ^5^^. * •‘■ve printed and which 

last words give the true reading, yls is for o*’* ** he writes for ; J-* is 

for JU, and for 

(10) Fdrid is therefore the active participle of the verb farada, and must be pronounced with an t, not 
with an a, as Ibn KhallikAn states in his autograph; most probably through inattention. Indeed, the form 
JaIs as a participle or adjective does not eiist in Arabic, as far as 1 can discover, and we find in the notice 
on Ibn al-FArid, prefiied to the commentary on his works, some verses in which his name al-^Fdrid is made 
to rhyme with al^Adrid, al-Ghdmid, and other active participles. — For farther information respecting Ibn 
al-FIrid, see M. de Sacy’s Ckreetomathie, tom. 11., M. Grangeret de Lagrange's Anthologie arabe, and the 
Catalogue^ MSS . orient. Bibl. Bodl. 
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TAKI AD-DlN OMAR, PRINCE OF HAMAT. 

Abu Said Omar, the son of Niir ad-Dawlat Shahanshah yvol. /. p. 61 5), the mmi 
of Aiyiib {vol. I. p. 243), was lord of Hamat, and bore the suriiaines of al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar (the victorious prince), Taki ad-din {j»om in religion). His faihoi-, 
Shahanshah, was brother to tlie sultan Salal) ed-din. Taki ad-din Omar was 
brave and intrepid, successful in his wars, vic torious in his cnga;p;inents, re- 
nowned for his conflicts with the Franks ,^1 and Ins glorious deeds in Imttle an- 
signalized by history. In all the various works of piety, he displayed every 
excellence, and of these we need only mention one: flie rounding of the college at 
Old Cairo, which bears the name ofManhzil al-Izz (2), and which is said to baxe 
been previously his own place of ivsidence. For the support of this eslablisbinc’nt, 
be eix'cted a large property into a ii'akf (ti). The city and provinc'e of al-Faiyuin 
were held by him in fief, and he founded thew two college's, one for the vShafitc's, 
and the other for the Malikites : on these also be settled lar{p‘ voakfs. Anotlier eol- 
le‘ge was ei'cctcd by bim in the city of Edessa. He was also sovereign of the Easici'ii 
provinces (.l/esopotamta). In his conduct towards the learned [in the law), the 
Sulis { fakirs , and the men of holy life, be manife'ste'd girat leencfie'enc'e. He 
acted at one period as vie'croy of Egypt , during the ab.senee of his uncle Salali ad- 
din ; the circumstance which led to his apjiointmcnt was the following: Al-Malik 
al-Aiidil held the government of Egypt as lieutenant to his brother, Sah'ili ad-d)n ; 
but, in the month of Rajab, A. H. 579 (Oct.-Nov., A. I). 1183;, that prince, 
who was then besieging al-Karak (4), rcejuireel bis presenex* with that of the 
troops under his orders, and Taki ad-din, In-ing sent to Egypt to replace him, 
arrived there towards the middle of the month of Shaalian. He was after- 
wards recalled to Syria by Salah ad-din, who appointed his own son al-Malik 
al-Aziz (vol. II. p. 195; to the viceroyalty of Egypt. Taki ad-din’s feelings were 
so deeply hurt at this proceeding, that he resolved to go forth into Maghrib and 
conquer that country ; but this project was strongly opposed by his friends, and 
he finally acceded to the request of his unde, Salah ad-din, who had invited him 
to oeune and sei^e under him. The sultan went forth as far as Marj as-SulTar '5) 
to receive him, and they met there on the 23nl of Shaaltan, A. If. '582 (Nov,, 
A. D. 1186). Salah ad-din derived great pleasure from the sifjht of his nephew. 
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and bestowed on him the city of Hamat. Taki ad-din'froceeded thither, and 
marched afterwards into the province of KbaUtt, with the intention of taking the 
castle of Man&zgird. The siege had continued for some time, when he died on 
Friday, the 19th of Ramadan, A. H. 587 (October, A. D. 1191). This state- 
ment has been contradicted, however, by persons who declare that he died at 
a place between Khalat and Maiyafarikin. His body was transported to Hamat 
for interment. His son, al-Malik al-Mansfir (the victorious prince) Nasir ad-din 
flhe champion of the faith) Ahd 'l-Maaii Muhammad, was appointed his successor. 
This prince died at Hamat, on Monday, the 22nd of Zu ’t-Kaada, A. H. 617 
fJanuary, A. D. 1221) (6). 


(1) In the printed teit reed TakI adnlln particularly lignalized faimaeir at the battle of Tiberiat 

in A.H. 583, when the Christian army was almost eitcrminated. 

(2) The palace called ManAzfl al-Izz was built on the bank of the Nile by the mother of the khalif al-Aztz 
biiiah, and served the Fatimidc khalifs as a place of recreation {fittsAo).^(Al-Makiizi's Khitai.) 

(3) Seecvol. 1. page 40, note (7 . 

(4) See M. Reinaud's EatraiU relate fi auw Croitadei, pp.l87 and 189. 

(5) Marj as-Su(Tar lies at a short distance from Damascus. 

(6) This Muhammad was the paternal grandfather of the geographer and historian, AbO ’1-Fed4. 


ABU ISHAK AS-SABII. 

Abd Ishak Omar Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn Zi Yahmud ibn as- 
Sabi, sumamed as-Sabii, was a member of the tribe of Hamdan, a native of Kufa, 
and one of tlie principal Tdbts, having seen Ali, Ibn Abbas, Ibn Omar, and others 
of nJte Prophet’s companions. Traditions were handed down on his authority by 
KSB al-Aamash («ol. I, p. 587), Shdba (eol. /. p. 493, note (8) ), ath-Thauri (vol. /. 
p. 576), and others ; and a great quantity of traditional information was commu- 
nicated by him to his disciples. He was bom three years before tlie khalif 0th- 
mlin's death (1), and he died A. H. 127 (A. D. 744-5); others say, 128 or 129; 
but Yahya Ibn Miin (2) and al-Mad&ini (3) mention that his death took place in 
A.H. 132. — SabU means descended from Sabtf who himself drew his origin from 
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the tribe of Hamdan.— Abu Ishak aa-Sabii relates as follows: My father held ine 
“ up that 1 might see Ali Ibn Abi Talib preach, and (I perceived that' bis hair and 
“ his beard were white.” 


(I) Otbmin was murdered in the month ot Zd 'l-Hijja, A. H. 38 tJune. A.D. 68ft). 
(3) His life is given by Ibn Khallikin. 

(3) See vol. I, page 438* note (8). 


AMR IBN OBAID. 

Abu Olhni^n Amr Ibn Obaid Ibn Bab^ a celebrated ascetic and a sc|iolu8tic 
theologian^ was a mawla to the Banu Akil, a family which drew its descent from 
Arada Ibn Yarbu Ibn Malik. His father Bab was one of the prisonei's taken at 
Kabil (1 , a place situated in the mountains of Sind. His father acted as lietite* 
nani (2) to the guccemve) <;hiefs of the fiolice guards at Basra^ and the pc^ople used 
to say, when they saw his sem Amr with him : ‘‘ Theie goes Bt^st-of-nien, the son 
‘‘ of Worst-of-men !” on which the father would reply. “ You s[ieak truly; this 
is Abraham, and 1 am Aazar (3 ).'* On bc*ing told that his son fre€]ucnted thi* 
society of al^Hasan al-Basri {voU /. p* 370;, and that some good might therefore 
come of him, he exclaimed : “ What good can come of my son ? his motlier was 
a captive fraudulently purloined from the commonwealth (4), and it is 1 who 
am his father.'" Amr was the chief of the Motazilite sect in that age ; we shall 
relate, in die life of Wasil Ibn Ata, the motive which induced him to necede^ and 
the reason why his followers were named MotazUiteg necederg). Amr was of a light 
complexion, a middle size, and marked between the eyes with a callosity produced 
by his frequent prostrations in prayer. Al-Hasan al->Basri was once asked his 
opinion respecting him, and he replied in these terms : ‘‘ You question me tx)n- 
** ceming a man who seems to have been educated by the angels, and brought up 
by the prophets ; if he rises to perform a task, his mind is impressed therewith 
‘‘ when he sits down ; and when he sits down with a resolution, he rises with the 
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“ same : if he be ordered to do a work, he is the most assiduous of men therein ; 
“ and if he be prohiluted from any thing, he is the most strict of men in ab- 
“ staining therefrom ; I never saw an exterior so similar to the interior as his ; 

nor an interior so similar to the exterior.” Before Abu Jaafar al-Mansur’s 
elevation to the khalifate, Amr'lbn Obaid had been his companion and intimate 
friend, and many anecdotes are related of their sittings and conversations : when 
al-Mansdr came to the throne, Amr went one day into his presence, and was told 
by him to draw near and sit down, after which the khalif asked tp hear an exhort* 
ation from him. Amr acceded to his request, and addressed him an admoni- 
tion, in which he said, amopgst other things “ The power which thou now 
“ wieldest, had it remained in the. hands of thy predecessors, had never come 
“ unto thee ; be warned then of that night which shall ^ivc birth to a day never 
“ more to be followed by another night.” When he rose to depart, al>Mansur 
said: “ We have ordered thee ten thousand pieces of silver.” — “ I stand not 
“ in need thereof replied Amr. — “ By Allah! thou shalt take it,” exclaimed 
the khalif. — By Allah ! I shall not take it answered the other. On this, al. 
MansAr’s son, al-Mahdi, who happened to be present, said to Amr; The 
Commander of the faithful swears that a thing shall be done; and yet 
‘‘ thou art bold enough to swear that it shall not! ” “ Who is this youth?” 

said Amr, turning to al-MansAr. — “ He is the declared successor to the kha- 
“ lifate, my son al-Mahdi;” replied the prince. — “Thou hast clothed him in 
“ raiment,” said Amr, “ wliich is not the raiment of the righteous, and thou 
“ hast given him a name which he deservedi not (5), and thdu hast smoothed 
“ for him a path wherein the more the profit the less the heed.” He then turned 
towards al*Mdidi, and addressed him thus : “ Yks, I do so, 0 son of my bro- 
“ ther ! when thy father maketh an oath, thy uBcle causes him to be peijured ; 
“ for thy father is abler to pay the expiation of broken oaths than is thy un- 
cle (6)."’ Al-Mansur then asked him if there was any thing which he might 
require, and Amr made answer: “Send not for me, but wait till I come to 
“ ihee.” — ** In that fcase,” said al-MansAr, “ thou wilt never meet me.” — 
“That,” replied Amr, “is precisely what I desire.” He then withdrew, and 
al-MaasAr kept his eyes fixed upon him and said : 

All of you walk with stealthy steps ; all of you are in pursuit of prey ; all , except Amr 
IbnObaidI 
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Amr composed some epistles sod sermons; he drew up also an explanation of 
the Koran, in the words of al -Hasan al-Basri; a refutation of the Kadariie sect; a B 
long discourse on the doctrine of justice and the profession of God’s unity (7) ; 
with other treatises besides. When his last hour drew near, he said to a frirad : 

“ Death has come unto me, and I am not prepared to receive it.” He then ex- 
claimed : Thou knowest, 0 Almighty God ! that whenever two things were 
“ presented to my choice, one of them pleasing to thee and the other to myself, I 
“ always preferred thy pleasure to my own satisfaction ; have therefore mercy 
“ on me!” His birth took place A. H. 80 (A. D. 699-700), and he died A. H. 144 
(A. D. 761 -2); others say 1 42, or 143^ or 148. He expiied at a place called al- 
Marran, on his return from (8) Mekka. AI-MansOr composed the following elegy 
on his death : 

May God's blessing be on thee who art reposing in the tomb by which 1 passed, at 
Marrin,! a tomb containing an orthodox believer, who placed his foith in God and 
served him from conviction. Did time ever spare the life of a saint, he wojild have 
spared us that of Amr AbA Othm4n. 

That a khalif should thus lament the death of a person beneath him in rank is 
a circumstance quite unparalleled . — Marrdn is a place between Mekka and Basra, 
at two days’ journey from the former city. There also was interred Tamlm Ibn 
Murr, the progenitor of the great and illustrious tribe of Tamlm . I may remark 
hei-e, that the name of his grandfather Bab (vV) is sometimes incorrectly writ- 
ten Nab(v’''^)* 


(1) The autograph haa JjIT but I auapeci {Sdbul) ia meant. The paaaage ia written in the margin of 
that manuscript, and in Ibn KhallikAn’s own hand. 

(2) Read 

(3) According to the Moslim doctrine, Abraham's father bore the name oC Aaur. He and all bis people 
adored idob, and for this be was reprehended by his son, who said to him: V$rUy, / perceive that thou and 
thy people are in a manifeet error. (Koran, eurat 6, veree 7A) The father of Amr Ibn Obaid seems to hare 
alluded to these words, and thus told indirectly hb townsmen that they were all reprobates. 

(4) According to the Moslim law, the booty and sbtes carried off from an enemy's country must be delivered 
up by the soldiers to the chief. The spoil and prisoners are then shared amongst a// the persons in the army after 
the reservation of the gwfrif, or fifth of the whole, for the use of the poor. The booty obtained even by the 
smallest deUdmient of the army must not be reserved hy the captors; the law requires imperiously that it 
riiould be joined to the general nMss. It b not therefrwe to be wondered at, if the captors sometimes eon- 
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ceolcd tlieto priMoen tnd ^il for thoir own adrtnUge. km Ibn Obaid'i mother had been «m6e»(«t in 
(hit manner, and his fhther imagined that no good could come of property so ill gotten. 

(5) Mahdi is the passive participle of the verb akda (to dtreet), and signifies, when used as a surname, the 
teell-dtreeted, or the v>eU-gutdeA. 

(6) See voi.I, page S8, note (2). 

(7) These were the chief points of the Motaselite doctrine. 

(8) Read in the printed test. 


SIBAWAIH. 

Abu Bishr Aror Ibn Othman Ibn Kanbar, surnamed Sibawaih, a mawla to the 
family of Harith Ibn Kaab — or (according to another statement) to the family of 
ar-Rabi Ibn Ziad al-Harithi — was a learned grammarian, and surpassed in this 
scienc^ every person of former and latter times : as for his Kitdb, or Book, com- 
posed by him on that subject, it has never had its equal. Speaking of this work 
one day, al-Jahiz said : “ Never was the like of such a book written on gram- 
“ mar, and the books of other men have drawn their substance from it.” He 
said another time: “ Having formed the design of visiting Muhammad Ibn Abd 
“ al-Malik az-Zaiyat, the vizir of al-Motasim, I considered what present I should 
“ offer him, and could find none more precious than the Kitdb of Sibawaih. 
“ On my arrival, I said to him : ‘ I have not been able to find any thing to offer 
“ ‘ you equal to this book ; I bought it after the demise of al-Farra (1), at the 
“ ‘ sale of his property.’ — ‘ By Allah!’ exclaimed the vizir, ‘ you could not pre- 
“ ‘ sent’me with any thing more pleasing to me.’ ” 1 read (however, another 

aecowU of tint interview) in a historical work, where it is stated that al-Jahiz, on 
arriving at the vizir’s with the book of Sibawaih, informed him of the circum- 
8tance»before offering it. On this Ibn az-Zaiyat said to him : “ Did you think 
“ that our libraries were without this book?” and al-Jahiz replied : “ 1 did not 
** think so ; but this copy is in the handwriting of al-Farra; it had been collated 
“ by al-Kis&i (2), and corrected *by Amr Ibn Bahr;” meaning himself. — “ It is 
‘‘ the best and most precioik copy in existence;” said the vizir. A]-.Iahiz then 
produced it, and Ibn az-Zaiyat manifested such joy in receiving it as proved how 
highly he appreciated the gift. — Sibawaih acquired his grammatical information 
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from al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad (vol. L p. 493), Isa Ibn Omar, YAnus Ibn Habib (3), 
and others : be learned philology from Abd ’1-Khattab, sumamed al-Akhfash al- 
'Akbar (4), and other masters. Ibn an-Nattkh (4) relates that, being one day with 
aUKhalil Ibn Ahmad, Sibawaih came in; on which alrKhaltl said : “ Welcome to 
“ a visitor whose company is never tiresome!” And Abu Amr al-Makhzumi, 
who had often sat in al-Khalil’s society, remarked that he never heard him say 
the same thing to any other person but Sibawaih. At the time in which al-Kisai 
was preceptor to al-Amin, the son of Harun ar^Rashid, Sibawaih happened to 
arrive at Baghdad from Basra, and they were both brought together : in this 
meeting, they had a discussion of which it would be too long- to give the {Kir- 
liculars : Al-Kisai pretended that the Arabs of tlie desert would say : 1 thought i$ 
that the wasp stung more severely than the bee, and behold! it was so [fatza hi)a 
aiydhd) (6). Sibawaih here observed that the example was not as al-Kisai gave 
it, and that it should be fatza hda hia (el eccel iUud est iUa res). After a long 
dispute on this point, they agreed to refer it to a genuine Arab of th^ desert, 
speaking a language unmixed with that used by the towns-people. AI-Ainiri, 
who was extremely partial to al-Kisai, because he had been his preceptor, caused 
an Arab to be brought in, and questioned him on the subject, but the reply 
was in accordance with Sibawaih’s assertion. On this, he told the Arab that 
they wished him to give the phrase as al-Kisai had done, hut the man ob- 
served that, in such a case, he could not master his own longue, which would 
certainly pronounce the right expression, notwithstanding his efforts to the con- 
trary. They then proposed to him that a person should say: “ Sibawaih said 
“ so and so, and al-Kisai said so and so; which of them is right?” and that to 
this he should answer : “ Al-Kisai is right.” — “ That,” said the Arab, “ is a 
“ thing which can be done.” A meeting was then held at which all the prin- 
cipal grammarians were assembled, and, the Arab lieing brought in, the ques- 
tion was presented to him in that form. He immediately answered : “^1-Kisai 
“ is right, and it is thus the Arabs of the desert say it.” Sibawaih perceived by 
this that they had all conspired -against him through partiality for al-Kisai,- and 
he left Baghdad, filled with indignation at tHe treatment he had i<eceived. He 
then proceeded to the province of Pars and died at a village near Shiraz, called 
al-Baida, in the year 180 (A. D. 796-7); some say 177. He was then aged be- 
tween forty and fifty. Ibn Kani (7) states that bedied at Basra, A. H. 161, or. 
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iccording to another account, in 188; whilst the hifiz Abii ’1-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi 
ilaces his death in A. H. 194, at the age of thirty-two years, and in die town of 
>4wa (8) ; but the Kh&tib declares, in his History of Baghdad, on the authority 
if Ibn Duraid, that Sibawaih died at Shiraz, and that his tomb is there. Some 
uiy that it was his birth which took place at al-BaidA, not his death. Abd Said 
it-Tuw&l mentions that he saw inscribed on the tomb of Sibawaih the following 
verses by Sulaiman Ibn Yazid al-Adawi : 

The friends are departed whose visits thou didst receive so often ; far from the place 
of meeting are they now 1 they have retired and abandoned thee for ever I They have left 
thee desolate in the wilderness ; they soothed thee not, neither did they dispel thy care. 
The decree of fate has beeh accomplished, and now thy sole possession is a tomb, 
but thy friends have turned away and left thee. 

Mention being made of Sibawaih in the presence of Moawia Ibn Bakr ai- 
)laimi, be said : saw him when he was a young man ; and I was told that, 

* at th^t time, none possessed a more complete acquaintance than he with the 

* information which had been transmitted by al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad. I heard 
‘ him discourse, and argue points of grammar ; he had an impediment in his 
‘ speech, and when I (afterwards) looked over his book, 1 perceived that his 
‘ pen expressed his ideas better than his tongue.” — ‘‘ Sibawaih was a boy,” said 
Lbd Zaid (9) al-Ansari, when he attended my lectures ; he wore at that time 
‘ two locks of hair which hung down over his shoulders ; and whenever you 
‘ hear him say ; * I learned from a person in whose knowledge of pure Arabic 1 
‘ ‘ have great confidence,’ you must know that he means me.” Sibawaih used 
'equently to recite the following jerse ; 

When a man recovers from illness, he thinks he is safe ; but he bears within himself 
the malady of which he is to die. 

In Stiawaih the last letter is an h («.), not a f (I) ; it is a Persian surname, 
ad means scent of the apple. It is thus that Arabic scholars pronounced this 
ord and others of a similar form, uich as iVi/totPoik, Amrawaih, etc. ; but the 
ersians say StMtgahy being averse to terminating the name with the word waih 
iku!) because it is used in lamentations. Ibrahim al-Harbi (1 0) says ; ** He was 
called l^aumk because he had dheeks Itkfe apples and was extremely hand- 
some.” 
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(1) The life of al^arrh will be found in tbis work. 

(2) See vol. 11. page 237. 

, (3) The Hyes of Isa Ibn Omar and TOinus Ibn Habib are given in this work. 

(4) See vol. II. p. 244. 

(5) AbaWhil Bahr Ibn an-Nattlb Ibn Abi Himlr al-Hanafi was dUtinguiihed as a poet in the reign of Hhrua 
ar-Rashtd. He settled at Baghdad and fiequented the society of Abd *l-AUhiya and bis companions. Abd *1- 
AUhiya composed an elegy on hit death.— (The Khatib*s abridged Hbtory of Baghdad; MS. No. 634, fol. 78.) 

(6) Literally: Et eece illud illam (rem). The question was, whether hi Arabic the particle iia governs 
the subject in the nominative and the predicate in the accusative, or not. It is certain that both terms are go- 
verned by it (as the Arabs say) in the nominative. The anecdote is related more hilly by Ibn HishAm, and 
M. de Sacy has extracted it from the work of the latter author and inserted It in his AnthologleGrammatieale, 
page 199 et teq. He gives there also an extract firom Slbawaih's celebrated Eitdh, 

(7) See vol. 1. page 374, note (6). 

(8) SAwa lay between Rai and HamadAn. 

(9) The manuscripts are wrong here; we must read Jjj ^1. See vol. I. p. 370. 

(10) See vol. I. page 46, note (5). 


ABU AMR IBN AL-ALA. 

Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala, a member of the tribe of Maun which is a branch of ibat 
of Tamim, and a native of Basra, was one of the seven great Konn-reatlm. His 
father^ al-A4a,wa8 the son of Ammar Ibn al-Oryan Ibn Ahd Allah Ibn al<-Hu8ain. 
I found among my rough notes, and in my own handwriting, his ^^nealogy set 
forth thus : Abu Amr Ibn abAla Ibn Ammsu* Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Hnsain 
‘‘ Ibn al-Harith Ibn Julhum Ibn Kbuzai Ibn Maun Ibn M&lik Ibn Amr Ibn Ta- 
“ mim; some say that Julhum was the son of Hujr Ibn Khuzli, and that his 
real name was al-Oryan.” — Abd Anir was the most learned of men in the 
sacred Koran, the Arabic language, and poetry ; as a grammarian, he ranked in 
the fourth generation from Ali Ibn AbiTalib(l). It is related by al-Asfhai that 
he heard Abti Amr say : I know more grammar than al-Aamash (vol. I. p. 587) 
« ever did; and were my grammatical mformation put down in writing, he would 
not be aUe to lift itw” He snd also : ** 1 proposed to Abd Amr one thousand 
** grammatical queries, and he funuriied roe with one thousand examples deci> 
sive of these questions.” Abd Amr already brid a high rank among his con- 
temporaries in the lifetime of ri-Hasan al-Baari (vol. 1. page 370), and Abd 
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Obaida (2) declared him the most learned of men in philology, grammar, 
|x>etry, and the Koran. The books containing the expressions which he had 
written down from the lips of the purest speakers among the Arabs of the desert* 
nearly filled one of his rooms up to the ceiling, but when he took to reading 
(the Koran , that is, when he commenced the practice of devotion, he threw 
them all away ; and, when he returned to the study of his old science, he pos- 
sessed nothing on it except what he had learned by heart. The greater part of 
his (philobgical) information was derived from Arabs who were already living 
liefon; the promulgation of Islamism. Al-Asmai said : “I frequented Abu 
‘‘ Amr’s sittiugs for ten years, and during that time I never heard him quote a 
“ single verse of those composed subsequently to the promulgation of Islamism, 
in support (of hit philological and grammatical doctrinet)." He said, another 
time : “ It was of Abii Amr Ihn al-Ala that al-Faraxdak said : 

“ I (teased not ofM^nins and shuttinf; doors {in trarrh of knowtrdge], till I went to Abi) 
“ AIA Ibn AinmAr." 

It is certain that the ordinary surname Abd Amr was his real name, although 
some pretend that he was called Zabb,in, and others mention other names. He 
divw his desitent fromKIiuzai Ibn Mazin, and, according to one of the traditional 
accounts of his genealogy, he was the son of al-Ala Ibn Ammar Ibn Abd Allah 
Ihn al-Husain Ibn al-Harith Ibn Juihum Ibn Kbuzai Ibn Mazin Ibn Malik Ibn 
Amr Ibn Tamim ; but some say that Juihum was son of Ilujr Ibn al-Khuzai : 
(iod best knows the truth ! The following anecdote was related by AbA Amr : 
“ Al-Hajjaj Ibn YAsiif ath-Thakafi had caused search to be made for my father, 
who, in ('onsequence, fled to Yemen ; and, as we were travelling in the desert 
“ of that province, wc were overtaken by a person who recited this verse : 

* pften our hearts reject a thing which would have brought deliverance ( farja ) like 
* the undoing of bonds. 

‘‘My father then asked him: ‘What news?’ and he answered : ‘ Al-Hajjaj is 
“ ‘ dead.’ But 1 was more delighted to' hear the word farja (mth u:hieh I u at 
“ not acquainted before) than to hear of the death of al-Hajjaj. My father then 
“ said: ‘Let us turn our camels towards Basra.’ " — “ 1 asked Abtk Amr,” said 
AbA Obaida, “ what age he was at that lime? and he replied : ‘I had then 



“ ‘ Hrattgled (t. e. outlived) more than twenty years’/ Fafja signifies the tepa- 
ration between two thingt; and furja, the eeparation between two mountains. The 
•jiassage which follows is taken from the Tabakdt an~Nuhdl^ or classified list of 
the grammarians (3; : “ Al-Asmai relates that Abd Amr Ibn al-Ala said, in 
“ speaking of iliese words of the Prophet’s: A person eaiwng mismrtage must 
“ redeem hit crime by bestotcing a male or a fetnale slare (fi 'l-janin ghurra iuahd&n 
^ au amdtin) (4), that, unless the Prophet had meant to express some idea by the 
“ ‘ woi-d ghurra {albedo he would have said : Fi ‘l-jantn ahdon au amaton (.’i); 
“ ‘ but he really did mean the white colour, and that none but a white male 
“ ‘or female slave should be iwcived as the price of redemption; forbidding 
“ ‘ thus the accepting of a black male or female slave for that object!’ ” This 
is a strange opinion, and 1 am unable to say whetlicr it concords or not 
with that of any of the mujtaliul imdms (G) ; 1 give it lici-e merely on account of 
its singularity. In the .same book we read that al-Asmai said: “1 asked Abii 
“ Amr Ihn al-Ala if the Arabs of the desert made any distinction lietwcen the 
fourth and the second form of the verb rahaba to /cnr), and he rcpliixl : ‘The 
“ ‘ two are not equivalent.’ 1 then said: ‘The second form must mean to 
“ ‘ frighten greatly, and the fourth to make fear enter the heart (1 ) ;’ on which he 
“ observed that the person who knew the diflercnce dii*d thirty years before (8).” 
ibn Miinadir (9) said : “ I asked Abd Amr Ibn al-Ala till what |HTiod of life a 
“ man .should continue acquiring learning? And he made answer : ‘It bclits him 
“ ‘ to do so as long as his life lasts.’ ” Ahu Amr states that he received the fol- 
lowing relation from Katada as-Saddsi ('lO): “ When the first copy of the Koran 
“ was written out and presented to (the khalif) Othman Ibn AImn, he said: 
“ ‘ There are faults of language in it, and let the Arabs of the desert rectify 
“ ‘ them witli their tongues (H;.’ ” It was Abu Amr’s (pioia) custom not to 
pronounce a single verse from the lieginning of the month of Ramadan to the 
end of it. He spent every day a penny for a new (and therefore a pure) pheher to 
drink out of that day, and another penny for a nosegay ; when he had done with 
the pitcher, he gave it to his family, and every evening he would order his maid 
to dry the nosegay and throw the fragments of the flowers into the water'.skins 
to perfume them). Ydnus Ibn Habib, the grammarian, relates as follows : “ I 
“ heard Abu Amr Ibn al-Ald say : ‘ I never interpolated the poems of the desert 
‘ ‘ ‘ .Arabs but with one single verse, and that was : 
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“ She rejected me, yet nothing displeased her, of all the effects of time, except my 
“ grey beard and bald head.” 

“ ‘ And this verse is still extant in a celebrated poem, composed by al- 
“ ‘ Aasba (12).' ” AbA Obaida relates as follows : “ Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala w’enf 
“ to Sniaimnn Ibn Ali, the uncle of as-Sa(Iah, and this prince asked him a ques- 
“ tion to which Abu Amr answered, staling tbc truth ; Sulaiman was by no 
“ means pleased with his frankness, and Abfi Amr, I)eing vexed at this, left 
“ (he room, reciting these lines as he went out : 

‘ 1 disdain to humble myself before princes, even though they honour me and place 
‘ rnc near them ; when 1 spoke truth tp them, I had to dread their anger, and had I told 
‘ them lies, I should have pleased them." 

The following anecdote was related by Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman an- 
Naufali : “1 heard rny father say to Aim Amr Ibn al-Ala: “Tell me of the 
“ work you composed on that subject whicb you call arahim; does it contain 
“ all the language of (be desert Arabs?’ Abii Amr answered that it did not, and 
“ my father then said ; ‘ How do you manage when the Arabs furnish you with 
“ ‘ examples contrary to your own rules.*’ To this Abii Amr replied : ‘I follow 
“ ‘ the majority of tlie cases and call the rest dialects.' " The anecdotes re- 
lated of Abii Amr arc very numerous. He was born at Mekka, A. H. 70 (A.l). 
689-90); some say A. H. 68 or A. II. 65 ; and he died al Kufa, A. II. 154 (A.D. 
770-1); other accounts, however, place his death in A. H. 159, and 1.57, and 
1 5C. He had gone to Syria to solicit the l)en«yolqm^ppj|iBl>e governor of Da- 
mascus, Abd al-Wahhab, the son of Ibrahim the imim (HI ', and he expired on 
his return to KOfa. Ibn Kutaiba asserts, howeypy^hat he died on Ins way to 
Syria, but in this he is pronounced to be mistakoi't ••‘d a certain transmitter of 
traditioiv.l knowknlge declares that ho saw AbA Amr's tomb at Kufa, having 
these words inscribed on it : “ This is the umh of Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala.” When 
his last hour drew near, he experienced a successkm of fainting fits ; and as he 
was recovering from one of them, he pi'reeived his sou Bishr shedding tears, on 
which he said : “Why do you W)Qf|>, now that eighty-four years have passed 
“ over me?” The following eiegiac4lKs were composed on his death by Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Mukaffa (14) ; 
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We hare lost Ab<k Amr, and none like him anrvives I O how the strokes of misfortune 
stun him who is afflicted ! Thou hast departed and left a void among us which we can 
never hope to see tilled up; but thy loss procures us one advantage — every new mis- 
fortune will find us insensible to affliction. 

Some say, however, that this elegy was composed by him on Yahya Ibn Ziad 
llm Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Madan (1 5) al-Harilhi al-Kdfi, a poet 
of celebrity and a maternal cousin of as-SalTah, the first Abbaside khalif. 
Others again mention that Ibn al-MukalTa eoni|K>sed it on AImI al*Karim Ibn Ahi 
’l-Auja 16}, hut the first opinion is that generally held. These verses have 540 
been also attributed to Muhammad, the son of AIkI Allah Ibn al-Mukalla. I 
shall now {>hserve that if this elegy was made on Abd Amr Ibn aUAla, it could 
not have been composed by AIhI Allah Ihn al-MukalTa, fur he died before Ahii 
Ainr; but it is po.ssiblc that it was written by his son, and it is generally bcliev<*<l 
lo refer to Abu Amr. — Although Abu Amr Ik* men*Iya surname, I have placed 
Aim Amr Ib’n aUAIa’s life under this letter for the reason alivady stat^ in the 
life of Ahu Bakr Ibn Abd ar-Kahman (vol. 1. p. 263}, and to that article I shall 
therefore refer the reader.— As f<»r the Abtl al-Wahhah of whom mention has 
lH‘en made in this notice, we may here state that he was the son of the Ibrahim, 
generally denominated al-Imuni, wIhksc name occurs in the life of his father 
.Muhammad Ihn .<^11 Ihn .AImI Allah Ihn al-Ahbils fi7). Abd ahWahhUh was 
governor of Syria in the name«>f his uncle al-Mansur, but this prince felt so ap- 
|)rchcnsivc of his ulterior projects that, when he lay at the |M)int of death near 
the Well of Maimun, at the gale of Mckka, he said to his (diamberlain ar-ltahi 
Ihn Yunus rol. I. p. 521): “The only |)crson (who$e intmtiom) I fear is the 
“ governor of Syria, AImI al-Wahhah, the son of Ibrahim the Imam I ” He then 
raised bis hands towards heaven and exclaimed; “Almighty G<k 1 ! deliver me 
from Abd al-Wahhab!" — “When al-Mansur expired,” said ar-Kabi Ibn YAnus, 

** I lowered his liody into the grave, and 1 had just plaeed the tombstonr^overit, 

“ when I heard a voice from the interior of it pronounce these words: ‘AImI 
“ al-Wahhab is dead, and the prayer is fulfilled.’ I was struck with teiTor at 
“ this occurrence, and six or seven days afterwards, intelligence was brought of 
“ Abd al-Wahhab’s death.” It is Ibn Badrun who relates this anecdote in his 
commentary on the kattda of Ibn Abdun, which iiegins with these words: 
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After (inflieting) the reality (of tnii fortune)^ time still torments (ns) with the traces of it. 

He introduces the story when explaining the following verse : 

Time struck with dread each MAmdn (tutus) and Muiamin (stcurus), and it betrayed 
each Mansilr [victor) and Muntasir (adjutus) (18). 


(1) It wad All Ibn Abi TAlib who laid down the flrft principles of Arabic grammar.— See vol. 1. page 660. 
note (7,». 

(2) His life is given in this work. 

(6) Hajji Khalifa notices a number of works bearing ibis title. 1 suspect that it was the one b> al-Mubarrad 
from which the following extract is taken. 

(4) The Arabic words translated literally woul^ run thus: Pro fu^tu.nlbuto tervi aut nnrilltr 'deiur . 

(6) Literally: Pro fatu, sanmi aut ancilla, 

(6) See vol. I. Introduction, page xivi. 

(7) The second form of the verb rahaba does not signify to frighten, oiui al-AsmAi seems merely to 
have intended to obtain AbA 'l>AlA*s opinion on the subject, by hazarding a conjectural signiiication. 

(6) He iirobably alludes to al-UajjAj Ibn YAsuf p. 356). >Kho died A. II. 95, and vias considered as 

one of the most elegant and correct sfieakers of the age. AbA I-AIA abstains from uttering his name, to 
avoid the necessity of saying after it, Padia Allah anhii (May Got ihow fa%'our to hm\ v^hich formula is 
always pronounced when the name of a deceased Mosliiii is mentioned. 

(9) See vol. 1. page 209. 

(10; Ills life will be found in this volume. 

(11) That is: Let them pronounce the word right, but not attempt to correct it in the written copy. 

(12) See M.deSacy's Chrestomathie, vol. 11. page 471. 

^13) Further notice is taken of Abdal-WahhAb at the end of this article. 

(14) See vol. I. page 431. 

(15) It appears from the KdmUa that al-MadAn was the name of an idol.— .See also Pocock's Specimen, se- 
cond edition, page 104. 

(16) The autograph has 

(17) See also pages 102, 103 of this volume. 

(18) The MdmOn here mentioned is the khalif. His brother MOtamin was Idiigned as his successor by 
ar-HashId, but this nomination al-M AmAn set aside on the death of al^Amln. Afonsdr was the second Abbaside 
khalif. aiu^ Muntasir was the son and successor of al-Mutawakkil. 
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AL-JAHIZ. 

Abu Othman Amr Ibn Bahr Ibn MahbAb al-Kinani al-Laithi, generally known 
by the surname of al-Jahiz and a native of Basra, was a man celebrated for hi.s 
learning and author of numerous works on every branch of science. He ooin- 
|)osed a discourse on the fundamentals of religion, and an offset of the Motazilite 
sect was called al-Jdhiziya after him. He had l)een a disciple of Abil Ishak 
Ibrahim Ibn Saiyar al-Balkhi, surnaincd an-Nazzain (I), and was maternal uncle 
to Yamiit Ibii al-Muzarra, a person whose life we shall give. One of his liiiesi 
and most instructive works is the k'Udb al-IIaiicdn (book of onimalt), as it contains 
every sort of curious information. The same may be said of his KUdb al-Haydn 
wa 't-Tabaiym f ditlinetion and arpoiition } (2 '. His productions are extremely 
numerous, and his talents are fully recognised; hut he was deformed in person, 
and the proihinence of his eyes, which seemed to be starting out of his head, 
procured him the surnames of d-Jdhiz (the $tarerj and al-Hadaki (gogtjlc-eye'K 
Amongst the anecdotes concerning him, is the following, related by hini.self: 

“I was mentioned to al-IMutawakkil as a propci’ person to instruct one of his 
sons ; but, on seeing me, he disliked my looks and dismissed me with a pi-e- 
sent of ten thousand dirhems. On leaving the palace, I met with Muhammad 
“ Ibn Ibrahim .‘I', who was on the point of returning to Madina-tas-Salani 
“ [Baghdad), and he pro|K>sed to me that 1 should accompany him in his luirf'e. 

“ I should remark that we were then at Sarra man Baa. I embark(‘d with 
“ him, and, on reaching the mouth of the canal al-KatuI (4), a curtained lent 
“ was set up and he called for music, on which a female Inle-player e(»m- 
“ menced singing an air, of which the words were : 

* Our days arc passed in quarrels and reproaches ; our lime is spent in anger. Can it 

* it be that such an affliction is peculiar to me alone, or is it common to every Yover?’ 

** She then stopped, and he tokl a female guitar-player to liegin. The 
words she sung were : 

* Show pity to true lovers I I see no one to assist them ; how often do they part ! how B4 1 

* often are they severed ! how often do they separate ! how great most be their pa- 

* tience 
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“ Here the lutc-piayer said to her; 

‘ And then what mutit they do?' 

“ To which tlie other female answered : 

• 'Tin thin they have to do—’ 

“ She then struck her hand ihroufvh the curtain, and, coming out at the 
“ rent she thus made, she appeared to us like a half-moon (5) and threw herself 
“ into the water. A young page who was standing behind Muhammad, with a 
“ fly-flap in his hand, and who resembled her in beauty, went over to the place 
“ where she fell in, and saw her borne away under the water, on which he 
“ njcited this verse : 

• 'Tin thou who drownost me (6) after meeting with thy fate ! O that thou couldst 
‘ ktww it !' 

‘ ‘ He then sprung in after her, and the rowers having turned the barge 
“ round, perceived them sinking and clasped in each other’s arms. They were 
“ never seen after. Muhainniad was greatly shocked at the circumstance, but 
“ hit at length said to me : ‘ O Abu Anir ! tell me some story which may dimi- 
“ ‘ nish my grief for the death of that unfortunate couple, or else 1 shall st'iid 
“ ‘ thee to join them ! ’ I immediately recollected an occurrence which hap- 
“ |H‘ned to Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik, and I related as follows : The khalif Yazid 
Ibn Al)d al-Malik was holding a public sitting for the m Jlt w i ng of grievances, 
and amongst the memorials which |iassed under his examination, he found one 
“ cemtaining these words : ‘ If it bc‘ tlic pleasure of the Commander of the 
“ faithful, he will have such and such a slave-girl of his brought out to me, 
“ so th^ she may sing me three airs.’ On reading this note. Yazid was seized 
“ with anger, and he sent out a person with orders to bring in the writer’s head , 
** but he then dispatchcHl another messenger after the first, with directions to 
“ bring in the individual himself! When the man appeared before him, the 
“ khalif addressed him thus: ‘What induced thee to do what tliou hast done? ’ 
“ ~‘My confidence in thy mildness,’ replied the man, ‘and my trust in thy 
“ ‘ indulgence.’ Here the prince ordered all the assembly to withdraw, not 
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“ excepting the members of the Omaiyide family, and the girl was brought in 
“ with a lute in her band. The youtli then said to her: ‘ Sing these wonls: 

* Gently, O FAtima ! moderate thy disdain ! if thou hast resolved to sever our attach- 
‘ ment, yet be gentle (7).’ 

“ When she had sung it, Ya*id said to him : ‘Speak ; ’ and the other sjiid : 
“ ‘ Sing : 

‘ The lightning gleamed in the direction of Najd, and I said: O lightning! lam too 
‘ much engaged to watch thee (8).' 

“ And she sung it. Yazid then said to him: ‘i»|>cak;' and he said: ‘Older 
“ ‘ me a pint of wine;’ and it was brought \o him. He had haidly drunk it 
“ olf, when he sprung up, and, having eliinbed to the top of the dome under 
“ which Yazid was sitting, he threw himself dow’ii and dashed nut his brains. 
“ ‘ We liclong to Go<l,’ exclaimed Yazid (horror-Hrurk , ‘ and unto him we must 
“ ‘ n'turn! Si‘e that madman ! he was silly enough to think that if 1 brought 
“ ‘ out my slave-girl to him, I should take her hack again into niy own pos- 
“ ‘session. Pages! lead her out and liear her to his family, if he have a 
“ ‘ family; and if not, soli her and let the (irice he distributed as alms in his 
“ ‘ name.’ They immediately departed with her for the man’s family, hut, on 
“ crossing the court of the palace, she saw an excavation prepared for pre- 
“ serving the rain-waters, on which she hurst from their hands, and recited 
“ this line : 

Those that die of love, let them die thus; there is no good in love without death. 

“ And throwing herself head foremost into the cistern, she died on the s|)Ol. 
“ Muhammad received some distraction frr>m this nariation, and he made me a 
“ large present.” The following anecdote is related by Ahu ’l-Kksim lis-Si- 
rafi : “ We went to the assembly held by the lord vizir Ahil ’I-Fadi Ihn al- 
“ Amid, and, the name of al-Jahiz ha[^ning to he mentioned, a person prc-. 
“ sent depreciated his abilities and spoke of him slightingly. The vizir made 
“ no oliservation, and, when the man had retired, I said to him : .‘My lord! 

‘ ‘ ‘ why did you not reply to that fellow, you who are accustomed to refute the 
“ ‘ assertions of persons like him?’ To this the vizir replied : ‘ I thought any 
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“ ‘ reply less eflcctuai tlian leaving him in his ignorance; had I argued with 
“ ‘ him and brought proofs against him, he would then have commenced read* 
“ ‘ ing the works of al-Jahiz,and that, Abu ’1-Kasim ! would have made a mail 
“ ‘ of him; for they teach us to reason first, and instruct us in literature next; 
“ ‘ and I did not think that fellow worthy of such an advantage.’ ” Towards the 
t4St close of his life, al-JMiiz had an attack of palsy, and one of his sides was so much 
inflamed, that he had to rub it with sandal-ointment and camphor, whilst the 
latter was so cold and benumbed that, were it seized with pincers, it had Iteen 
insensible. During his illness he used to say : Maladies of a contrary nature 
“ have conspired against my lK>dy; if 1 eat any thing cold, it seizes on my feet, 
“ and if 1 cat any thing hot, it seizes on my head.” He would say again: 
“ My left side is paralysed to such a degree that, if it were torn with pincers, I 
“ should not be aware of it ; and my right side is so affected with gout, that 
“ if a fly walktxl on it, it would give me pain. I am afflicted also with gravel, 
“ which prevents me from passing urine; but what bears hardest on me is tlu* 
“ weight of ninety-six years.” lie would then repeat these verses : 

Didst thou, wlio art an aged man, hope to be as thou wast in the days of thy youth? 

I'hou deceivost thyself; a threadbare garment is not like one that is now. 

The following anecdote was related hy a member of the liarmek family : 
“ Having been ap|M)inted governor of Sind, 1 remained there for a considerable 
“ time, till I learned that'l had beenremovcil from office. Having gained thirty 
“ thousand dinars during my administration, and fearing, if my successor a r- 
“ rived suddenly, that he would learn where the money was deposited and tr\ 

to seize it, I had it melted down into ten thousand jAum[-thapetl mastet,} each 
“ of them weigliing Uiree mithMU (8). My successor arrived soon after, on 
“ which 1 took ship and arrived at Basra. Being informed that Al-Jahi/. was 
“ in fliat city, laid up witii the (Hilsy, 1 fell desirous of seeing him before he 
“ died; and 1 therefore went to find him. On arriving at his house, whidi was 
“ but a small one, 1 knocked at the door,. and a female slave of a lawny coai- 
“ plexion came out and asked' me what 1 wanted. ‘ 1 am from a foreign 
“ ‘ country,’ said 1, ‘and wish to have the pleasure of seeing the thaikh'. She 
“ then went to inform him of my desire, and I heard him utter these words : 
“ ‘ Say to him : What would you have with a body bent to one side, a mouth 
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‘ driveling, and a complexion faded?’ On this 1 told the girl that I should 
insist on seeing him, and he said, on being informed of my determination : 

‘ This is some man passing through Basra, who, hearing that 1 was unwell, has 
‘ said to himself : 1 should like to get a sight of him before he dies, so that I 
‘ may say : I have seen al-Jahiz’. He then consented to receive me, and. on 
entering his room, 1 saluted him. He answered me most politely, and .said : 

‘ Who arc you? may God exalt you.* I informed him of my name and family, 

“ on which he replied : ‘ May God have mercy on your ancestors and forefathers, 

‘ the generous and Iteneficcnt ! their days w’eie as gardens in the path of time, 

“ ‘ and many were those whom they restored to prosperity! May the divine 
** ‘ favour and blessing l)e upon them!’ In return, 1 oflerecT up an invocation 
“ for his own welfare, and said : ‘ I request of you to recite me some of your 
“ ‘ poetry, on which he pronounced the following verses : 

* Though now some have outstripped me, how often in former times did 1 advance 
‘ leisurely, and yet outstrip all rivals. But here is time with its vicissitudel! ruining 
* what was firm and renewing what was ruined.’ 

“ 1 then rose up to retire, but, as 1 was entering the court of tlic house, he 
called out: * Tell me, sir! did you ever see a palsied man derive advantage 
“ ‘ from plums?’ — ‘No,’ said I. — ‘I ask you the question,’ replied he, ‘l»ecau8<r 
“ ‘ plums such as you have would do me good; send some to me!' 1 told him 
“ that I would, and left the house, wondering in myself how he could have 
“ discovered a secret which 1 had concealed so carefully. 1 then sent him one 
“ hundred of those plums.” — Abd ’l-Hasan al-Barmaki said : “ Al-Jiihiz re- 
“ cited to me these lines : 

* We had once friends, but they are now departed and passed away ; they were not 
‘ suffered to live for ever I They all passed about the cup of death ; the friend is dead, 

‘ and so is the foe.’ ” 

Al-Jahiz diedat Basra in the month of Muharram, A. H. 255 (Dec.-Jan. A. D. 
868-9) ; aged upwards of ninety years . — Laithi means de$cended from LaUh Ibn 848 
Bakr Ibn Abd Manat Ibn Kinkna ibn Khuzaima. 


(() See vet. I. p. tas, nsie (4). 

(S) The SDUgrapli has ^^^ 1 ; the Isisr lf88.aDd B»jji UMlIb ghre lbs mow reading as tbs printsd last. 
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(3) MttbiiniBid Ibii Ibrabtm Ibo Motlbwu goternorof Uie pro¥incc of Fori. In A. H. 286 (A. D. 350-1) hii 
nepbow Mubanmuid Ibn Iihak Ibn Ibrihlnit mido a complaint against him to al-Mutawakkil, and obtained 
permission to treat him as he pleased. Ibn Ishak immediately proceeded to Far* and remoYed his uncle from the 
government, which be conferred on bis cousin al-Hasain Ibn Ismail Ibn Ibrablm Ibn Mushb. He then placed 
his uncle in con6iiement and let him die of thirst.— (Ibn al-Athlr.) 

(4) The KMU a canal on the east side of the Tigris, branched off from it two parasangs lower down than 
Harr man rAa. It passed through JarjArAi and then returned into the Tigris. 

(5) ANAbiz means to say that be saw her in profile only. 

(6) The autograph alone gives the right reading, which is 

(7) This verse belongs to the Moallaka of Amr al-Kais. 

(g) See vol. 1. page 464, note (6). 

(9) It appears from this that the dinar of that time weighed a mithkdL 


AMR IBN MASADA. 

Abii M-Fadl Amr Ihn Masada Ibn Said Ibn Sul^ the kdtib, was onr ofal-Mamurrs 
vizirs. The Khatib (vol. L p. 75) mentions^ in his History of Baghdad, that he 
was an uncle’s son to Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas as-SuIi (vol. /• p. 22). As a kdlibj 
Amr Ibn Masada acquired 51*681 distinction by an elegant style, pregnant with 
meaning and concise, clear in purport and precise in thought. When al-Fadl Ibn 
Sabi, the brother of al-IIasan Ibn Sahl, held the posl of vizir under abMamun, he 
acquired such predominant influence that no one could find means of speaking 
to that prince ; but, when he was put to death, the persons who were afterw^ards 
vizirs obtained the opportunity of ofTering their respects to IliOT sovereign. 
These were Ahmad Ibn Abi Khalid al-Ahwal (voi I. p. 20), Amr Ibn Masada and 
AbA Abb&d (1). Al^-M&mAn ordered him, one day, to write to one of the provin- 
cial ag#nts a letter of recommendation for a person whom he wished to be well 
received, and the following note was drawn up by him in consequence : This, 

my letter to thee, is that of a person relying on him to whom he wTiles, and 
** interested for him in whose favour he writes. So, between (my) reliance 
{on thee) and (my) interest (for him}^ the bearer will not lose his pains Adieu !” 
Some say that this note was composed by ai-Hasan Ibn Wahb, but the general 
and, at the same time, the right opinion is, that Ibn Masada was the author. 
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The Tollowing anecdote was related by Amr Ibn Mas&da: was writing 

answers to memorials ia the presence of -Jaafar Ibn Yahya the Barmecide, 
when one of the pages presented him . a paper containing a request for an 
“ increase of salary. He handed the letter to me, telling me to answer it, 
and I wrote as follows : ‘ Small and lasting (penitOfM) are better than large and 
transitory (otiei}.’ Havingpenised it, he clapped me on the hack and said ; — 

‘ What a vizir is contained in your skin!’ ” The style of Amr Ibn Maskda 
was replete with fine ideas. He died A. H. 217 (A.. D. 832^) at a place called 
Adana, but al-Jihshiari (vol. II. p.137) states, in his book of vizirs, that he dieil 
in the month of the latter Rabi, A.H.215 (June, A. D. 830).— On hisdeath, al- 
Mamun received a memorial in which it was stated that he had left a fortune of 
eighty millions of dirhims (2) (and that he must have therefore d^rauded the HtUe), 
but the khalif wrote on the back of it : This is hut little for one who was al- 
“ tached to our service so long; may his sons enjoy, with the blessing of God, 

“ what be itas left, and may He guide them in its management.” AyUasOdi 
mentions, in his MurAj ad-Dahab, that, when Ibn Masada died, (the government 
made an inventory of his property, which had never been the case with any 
other vizir. — Adana is the name of a town on the coast of Syria, near Tarsds; its 
castle was erected A. H. 144 (A. D. 761-2). — Having written thus far, 1 disco- 
vered a very elegant epistle of his, addressed to a person of high rank who was 
greatly displeased at his mother's contracting a second marriage; on perusing it, 
he felt quite consoled, and was delivered from his afiliction. It is so beautiful a 
production that 1 am induced to insert it here ; “ Praise be to God who hath 
“ I'emoved from us the veil of passion, and guided us to the concealing of our 
“ disgrace! who, by declaring certain things lawful, has confounded our jea- 
“ lous pride, and forbidden us to binder mothers f<t>m mairying again, as he 
hath forbidden us to bury daughters alive! thus reducing disdainful minds 
‘‘ from haughtiness — haughtiness such as that which pHsvailed in pagan«times. 

“ He then held out an ample recompense to him who awaits with resignation the 
“ accomplishment of his decrees, and promised a vast treasure to him who bears 
“ with patience the trials whidi he sends him*. May He who hath opened thy 
heart to piety, increased thy patience under afflictions, and inspired thee with 
resignation to his will and submission to bis judgments, grant thee to enjo^ 

“ the blessing of that grace by which he disposed thee to fulfil thy duty to a pa- 844 
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** rent, one who has the highest of claims upon thee. May He, whose g^ory should 
ever be extolled, grant that this mortification of thy pride and this grief which 
thou strivest to suppress, be counted as titles to an increase of recompense and 
to an augmentation of treasure (tn the world to eome) ! To thy present anger 
at her conduct may He join thy future sorrow at her burial, so that the stroke 
of affliction may be complete and thy reward perfect ! May God permit that 
“ the bitterness which thy Lordship felt at her marriage he united to the patience 
“ with which thou shalt endure her loss; and may He soon replace, for thy sake, 
this nuptial couch by the bier! May God whose glory should ever be extolled, 
‘‘ grant that the satisfaction thou roayest feel at her death be unattended by his 
“ displeasure, and that the gifts which He may bestow thee on taking her to him- 
“ self be unmixed with future probations! The judgments of God — may liis 
“ glory be exalted and his name hallowed! — hold their course in 'spiu* of human 
“ will; but He, may he be exalted! clioseth for his servants, the true believers, 
“ that^hich is best for them in this transitory world and more lasting for them 
“ in the other life. May God, in taking her to himself, chose what is best for 
“ her and most profitable, and make tlic tomb her fit abode. Adieu ! ” This 
letter is attributed by some to al>Fadl Ibn al-Amid, whose life we shall give 
later; and it recals to my mind two verses which were com|K)sed by the Sdhih 
Ibn Abbkd (vol. 1. p. 212) on a person who got a new husband for his mother; 
they are as follows : 

I blamed him for allowing bis mother to marry, but he answered: “ I have done a 
“thing lawful.” — “True,” I replied; “what you have done is lawful, but you* have 
“ given away the cracked pitcher (3).” 

Amr Ibn Maskda wrote to one of his friends the following letter of recommen- 
dation in favour of a person to whom he was greatly attached : “ The bearer of 
“ my tetter to you is Sklim. Adieu!” In this he alluded to a verse wherein a 
poet says ; 

They withhold mo from Sklim and 1 repel them : his very skin ^dlim (m $aftiy) be- 
tween my eyes and my nose. ' 

That is : (iAm person is so dear to me that, ifU were possible,) I should place him 
in that spot. The following lines were given, by Muhammad Ibn Dkwfid Ibn al- 
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Jairah (4) as having been composed by Muhammad al-Baidak an>Nasibi on Amr 
Ibn Masada, who had been complaining of his health : 

“ Abii ’l-Fadl,” said they, “ is ill.*' — I answered: “ I would lay down my life to 
“ save hint from every danger. O that I had his illness; he the reward of those who 
“ suffer, and I no reward whatever 1” 

Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas as-SAIi having fallen into distress for want of employ- 
ment, Amr Ibn Masada, who was his friend, sent him a sum of money. Ibrahim 
then wrote to him these lines : 

Till the end of my life I shall be thankful to Amr for kindness so freely granted 
and yet so great 1 He is one who never refiucs money to his friend, and never utters a 
complaint at his failings, lie saw my poverty, thou^i I essayed to conceal it ; and it 
hurt his eyes till it was removed. 

The following anecdote is given by Ahmad Ibn YAsuf al-Katib (5) : “I one day 
“ went in where al-MamAn was, and found him with a letter in his hand. He 
“ kept looking at it for a long time, and I remained observing him. He then 
“ said : *0 Ahmad ! I perceive that my conduct maketh thee reflect ! ‘ It is true,’ 
“ 1 replied, * and may God avert from the Commander of the faithful every cause 
“ ‘of trouble and protect him against every danger ! ’ He answered : ‘ There 
“ ‘ is nothing in the letter to trouble me, but 1 found in it a passage which 
“ ‘ struck me by its similarity to an observation which 1 heard [the khalif) ar- 
“ ‘ Ilasbid make : speaking of eloquence, he defined it to be : distance from pro- 
“ ‘ lixity, closeness to the thought intended, and the expressing of it in few 
“ ‘ words. 1 did not think it possible for any person to attain such a degree of 
“ ‘ perfection, till I read this letter! ’ He then handed it to me, saying : ‘ It is 
“ ‘ addressed to me from Amr Ibn Masada I ’ I read it and its contents were 
“ ‘ these : * From the undersigned to the Commander of the faithful. Thosi: 

‘ of his generals and troops who are under me show such submission as a troop 
‘ can show whose pay is in arrear, and such obedience as that of br^ve men 
‘ ‘ whose stipends are withheld. By this, they are disorganised and ruined.’ 

* When 1 had perused the letter, he said : ‘The admiration which it excited in 
‘ ‘ me induced me to give orders that the troops under bis command should re- 
‘ ‘ ceive a donatimi equal to seven months’ pay. And I am considering how to 
‘ ‘ recompense a writer in a manner befitting one who holds such a rank iii his 
‘‘profession!’” 
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(1) kht Abd AlUh Thibit Ibo Yahji Ibn YaiAr ir*RAii, iuroimed Ibn AbbM, wu one of al-MAmAii’s 
visiri. Ai a hdta be dliplayed the higbeit abilitiei. but waf venr precipiute and paifionate.— (JfS. No. m, 
foL m.) 

(9) About two mlilloni of poundi iteiiiog. 

(8) The original teit may alio fignifjr eoneedisti diffittionm wtulof; but thif is so poor a quibble, that I 
suspect allusion is made to some proverbial saying, with which 1 am not acquainted. 

(4) See vol. I. page 28, note (6). 

(8) See voM. page 271, note (12). 


tBN BANA. 

Amr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Rashid, generally known by the a|)- 
pellation of Ibn B&na, was a mawla to Ydsuf Ibn Omar ath-Thakafi and a singer 
of the v^ry highest talent. AbA ’1-Faraj al-Ispahani mentions him in the KUAli 
al-Aghdni and says : * ' His father was at the head of one of the government offices 
and held a distinguished rank among the kdfibn. He (himelf) was an excellent 
** singer and a good poet. He left a work on the dgfftdm, or popular songs. His 
“ haughtiness and pride were excessive, and, although afilicted with leprosy, 
the khalifs included him in the number of their boon companions and singers. ' 
He died A. H. 278 (A. D. 891 -2), at Sarra man r&a. The khalif al-Mutawakkil 
admitted him into his closest intimacy and familiarity. Ibn Bkna learned his art 
from Ishak Ibn Ibrahim al-Mausili (vol. I. p, 183) and other eminent masters. 
The work which he composed on singing is a sufficient proof of his abilities. 
Baghdad was the place of his residence, but he occasionally visited Sarra man raa. 
— His mother, fidna, was the daughter of RAh, the secretary to Salama al-Wa- 
sif. In the life of T&hir Ibn al-Husain (vol. L p. 652) we have given two sa- 
tirical Hues of his, directed against that piince. 
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IBN AL-MUSALAYA. 

The kdtib Abu Saad al-Ala Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Wahb Ibn al-MAsaliya, surnanied 
Amin ad-DawIat (the trusty servant of the state), "was a native of Baghdad and m^nshi 
(drawer up of state papers) to the khalifate. He had been originally a Christian, 
but made his profession of Islamism to the khalif al-Muktadi billah and proved 
himself a sincere convert. He composed a number of elegant epistles and some 
good poems, which have been collected and form two volumes, one of prose and 
rnie of verse. His talents were of the highest order. In the year 432 (A. D. 
1 040-1 ) he entered into the service of the khalif al-kkim, as writer in the chan- 
cery office. Some time before his death, he fost his sight. He died on the 19th 
of the first Jumada, A H. 497 (February, A. D. 1104). — He had a sister’s son, 
called Abd Nasr Hibat Allah Ibn Sahib al-Khair al-Hasan Ibn Ali, and surnamed 
Taj ar-Ruwaka (crotm of the chiefs), who was a kdtib and a Inan of abilities, pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the belles Icltres and a talent for eloquence. He also 
wrote a beautiful hand, and composed some good epistles which bear a high repu- 
tation and have been collected into a volume. He died at Baghdad, after a live 
days’ illness, on the eve of Monday, the 11th of the first Jumada, A. II. 498 
January, A. D. 1105), aged seventy yeai-s; and was interred at the Ahrez Gale. 
He liecame a Moslim at the same time as his uncle (cousin (?) ); this occurred, 
A. H. 484 (A. D. 1091-2 ). — Mdsaldyd is a name used among Christians (1 ). 

(1) M^aldyd or Mdialoiyo tigiiilkf in Byritc naUv$ of Mo$ul, 


dBII.AS-SAWA])it 


Abd ’l-Faraj al-Ala. Ibn Ali Ibn Muhauinil.dBu. Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn AInI d40 
Allah, a native of Wish nnd sumamed Ibn as-S>wadi, was a kdM and a fioet. 

In the art of verse he diaphyed a great natural talent, combined with a subtle wit 
ind some licentiousness of humour. His family was one of the first in the oiiyt 
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and had been noted for producing able kdtibt and men of talent. In one of his 
pieces which are all very &ne, he says : 

I complain to thee of thy own disdain, and, blinded by love, I inugine thou wilt 
grant me justice. I avoid thee, lest it should ^ seen that thou avoidest me ; for then 
my jealous foes would receive some satisfaction. 


This idea is borrowed from another poet, who says : 

1 strive to conceal the love I bear you from those who might reproach (mr with folly): 
1 should not wish them to see what pains you cause me, for that would give them satis- 
foction. 

1 met this last verse liefore I knt’W those of Ibn as-Sawadi, and, being pleased 
with the idea, I versified it in (he following couplet : 

(Fair maid,) wand of the sands I thy stature is pliant ; the days of thy kindness are, for 
me, days of rejoicing. If I conceal my grief when shunned by thee, 'tis done to prevent 
m/'enviouB rivals from exulting. 

Imlld ad-dln mentions, in tlie Khartda, (hat Ibn as-Sawadi recited to him the 
following line of his own composing ; 

I swear by the {iocred vietinu) contained in the Musalla (1) and those within the ample 
valley of Mina (2), that for thee my heart yearns with love I 

There are three verses in all, but, as I think this the best, 1 abstain from giving 
the others.— ’Abik ’l-Kasim Hibat Allah Ibn al-FadI, surnamed Ibn al-Kattan, a 
person whose life we shall give, directed against the kddi al-Kfldal az-Zainabi (3) 
a satirical poem, rhyming in k and beginning thus : 

Brother I the condition (of my exi$ttnee) is too strong (to he re$itled } ; 1 cannot refrain 
from exposing vice. 

It is a long poem, consisting of one hundred and eighteen verses, and, having 
been transmitted orally from one person to anotho*, it obtained great publicity. 
When aa^inabi heard it, he aant for Ibn al-Fadl and clapped him into prison 
after boxing his ears. The poet subsequently recovered his liberty, and it hap- 
pened that, towards the same period, Ibn as-Sawadi arrived at Baghdad and re- 
cited a panegyric on the kddi in his presence. As the recompense which he 
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expected did not make its appearance, he went frequently to die kddi'$ assemblies, 
but could obtain nothing. He then met Ibn aLFadl and acquainted him with the 
circumstance, adding that he intended going down to Wasit, his native place, 
and composing a satire on him. On this Ibn al-Fadl wrote to AhU l-Fath, a 
friend of az>Zainabi’s, a piece of verse in which was the following passage : 

AbA 'l-Fath ! when the heart boils, satire abounds. Rhymes will then assail the vic- 
tim, and Satan himself will back them. Beware of the verses, rhyming in A, of one 
who is going down the river and whose ears you and your friends can never hope to box. 

These verses came to az-Zainabi*s knowledge, and he immediately sent a 
jiresent to Ibn as-Sawadi and calmed him. This poht was liorn at Wasit on the 
eve of Wednesday, the i5th of the first Rabi,*A.H. 482 (May, A. 1). 1089), and 
hedied at the same place, A.H. 556(A.D. 1161 ). — Sawddi means belonging to 
Sawdd (or cultivated plains) of Irak. This region was so called because the Arabs 
of tlie desert, when they first saw the verdure of the trees, exclaimed : “ What 
“ is that sawdd ''dark thingyy and this ever afterwards continued to lie its name. 


(it The meanin; of thii word it explained in vol. I. p. 605. 

(2) Mina U the name of the valley near Mekka where the pilgrimi offer up facriflee. 

<3) Aha TAHb al-Uusain Ibn Muhammad Ibn All Ibn al-Hafan ai-Zainabi, an eminent fmdm, the chief 
doctor and principal kddi of the Hanifite aert at Daghdad* wai born A. 11. 420 (A. D. 1029). Having itudied 
the Koran, the Traditioni and jurUpnidence, he became mufti, profeiior, and chief of the lect. He received 
the honorary title of NOr al-Huda {light of the Mreetion), and was frequently employed by the khalif an 
his envoy to the neighbouring prtneea. He held alto the poet# of tuiklb, or chief, of the deicendanU of All 
and of those of al-Abbks. He died on the 21st of Salar, A. H. ttl2 (June, A. D. 1110), and was interred in 
the funeral chapel of Ahh Hanifa.— (iVu/dm.) 


THE KADI lYAD. 

The kadi AbA ’l>Fadl lykd Ibn MAsa Ibn lyad Ibn Amr Ibn MAsa Ibn lykd Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn MAsa Ibn lykd al-Yahsubi was a native of Ceuta (as~Sibti) and the 
first authority of his time in the Traditions, the sciences connected with them, 
grammar, philology, and the sayings, feats and genealogies of the Arabs of the 
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desert. He wrote some highly instructive works, such as the Ihmdlf or Com- 
pletion, being an elucidation of the commentary composed by al-Mkzari on Mus- 
lim's collection of the Traditions, and entitled hy him al-Molim (\). Another 
of his productions, the MfuMrtk ei-AmoAr (orient-poinU of the lights), contains an 
explanation of the otiscure terms occurring in three Sahths; namely, the Mu- 
watta {of MAlik), tlie collection of al-Bukhkri and that of Muslim; it is a most 
instructive lK>ok. lie wrote also a complete commentary on 0mm Zara’s Tra- 
dition (2), and, in another work, entitled at-Tanbthdt (tndtcoltonf;, he compiled 
much <*urious and useful information. In short, we may say that all his pro- 
ductions an! exetdient. Ihp Bashkuwal ' col. /. p. 491 ) sfieaks of him in these 
terms in the Silat : He came tq S|Miin in pursuit of leaniing, and m*civc‘d 
lessons at Cordova from” — a nundier of masters; — “ he collected a great quan- 
“ tily of Traditions, and, in this task, he devoted much pains and can* to the 
“ ohlaining of them in a c-orm-t form. All the various hranches of science it 
“ went ohjcM ts of his study, and his acutcimss, perspicacity, and intelligence 
“ wen* most rcmarkahlc. During a long {lericxi he acted as kddi in his native 
“town” — Ihii Itashkiiwid means Ceuta — “and discharged the diilii's of his 
“ plac’c to general .satisfaction. Fnmi thence he {Missed to the kadishifi cef Gra- 
“ iiada, but thi.s ftoBi he did not long hold.” The kadi lykd tomimsed some 
got»d {Mietry, of which we may quote these verses, given as his hy his son Ahu 
AM Allah Muhammad, kddi of Dcnia : “ My father recited to me,” said he, 
“ the following liiws descriptive of the khdtndt, or green sulks of com, when 
“ shaken hy the wind, with the anemony hlossonis appearing among them: 

‘ Behold the green stalks of the corn-field bending to the gale ; they resemble a gn<eii 
' squadron (k1 put to rout, and the red anetnonics represent the wounds.' ‘ 

His son gave also the following versc>s as his : 

Uinre I saw thee for the last time, (iod knows that I am as a bird whose wings dis- 
appoint his elh>rts. Were 1 able, I would croaa the sea to meet thee, fur thy absence 
causeth my death (5). 

I mot with an epiatk* addressed to him hy Ibn ahArif tol. 1. p. 150 , and was 
tempted to insert it here, but found it too long. The kadi lyad was horn at Ceuu 
on the 15th ofShaabkn, A. H. 47f» (Decemher, A. D. 108^1 , and he died at Mo- 
rocco on Friday, ilic 7th of the latter Jumkda— -others say, in Ramadan— A. H. 
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5A4 (October, A. D. 1149). He was interred within the city, near the lUn 
Gate. The place of Jcddt at Granada was conferred upon him in the year 532 
'*A.D. 1137*8) '6). — His son, Abu Abd Albb Muhammad, died A.H. 575 (A.l). 
1179-80 . — fahsubif pronounced also Yahiabi and Yahsiln, means dmmM firm 
Yahtub ior Yak$ab or else YtJmb - Ibn Mlilik, the progenitor of a Himyarite tribe. 048 
—Ceuta (Sibta) is a wcll*known town in Maghrib. Grmada (Gharndta' is a city 
of Spain. 


Tlic life of il-llliin mill be found in tbU work. 

it] Hajji Khalifii noUm Ihii work, but do«* noi •orm lo barn bean |N|iiain«ed with it, m be werely ropiea 
Ibn Kballikin'i wordt. I have been unable to discom wbo Ibr wonnin ealled Omm Zarl era*. 

;3 Bead in Ibe printed tell. 

w 

/4} Or a dark $qaadroH. \l1ien Muhacnmad took Mekka. be bad a body-ftiard ao denominated, according 
to the author of the Slroi ar-Hasdl, Aroni tbe pf##n or dark colour of tbelr armour. Tbeae two a^jeetiveR 
oere nearly fynonymoui with Ibe ancleot Aralw; aee page 417 of thin rolome. 

rS Tbe onl; tbing remarkable in tbeae two mitet i« tbe artifice of tbe rhyme, which l»>fif»d in both. 

(6. Tbe MS. of tbe Bib. du Hoi, No 1377, anrien fondf, rontatni tbe lint part of a treatiae on tbe kkdi tyld, 
bU profe«aor«, literary produrtiona, etc. h b an riceaaively prolii work; tbe author, kbmad Ibn Mubammad 
•1-Makkari waa nephew to tbe compiler of tbe bbtory of Hpain. eitrarta of nhicb bare been tranalated and 
publialied by M. de (^yangoa. 


ISA IBN OMAR ATH-THAKAFl. 

Abd Amr Iss Ibn Omar ath-Thskafi a member of tribe Thaktf^ was a grani- 
nurian and a native of Basra. Some say that he was a maiola to Khkiid Ibn al* 
Waiid (who b^onged to the tribe of Kwaith,, but that he afterwards settled among 
tbe tribe of Thakif, for which reason he obtained that patronymic. Ha had a 
habit of employing pompous terms and unusual words in ordinary discourse and 
(som, in his readmg ot the Koran (1^. A close intimacy subsisted between him 
and Abd Amr Ibn al>Alk (vol. //. p. 399 and some of their quatles with a portion 
of their oitlmgi, or private literary discussions, are atiil preserved. He learned 
the reading of the Kiwan from Abd Allah Ibn Abi labak by repeating it aknid un- 
der bis tuition, and he acquired his knowledge of tbe various readings of the sa- 
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cred text from Abd Allah Ibn Kathlr (voi 11. p. 20 ; and Ibn Muhais (2) ; be took 
alao lesions from al-Hasan aWBasri, /'vol.I. p.370), and some curious anecdotes 
are related of the mode in whidi he read certain passages of the Koran so as to 
adapt them to the rules of grammar. The readingt of the Koran were trans- 
mitted down from him orally by Abmad Ibn MOsa al-Lul6i (3), HarOn Ibn MOsa 
tlie grammarian r4), al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad (voi I. p. 493) Sahl Ibn YOsuf, and 
Otiaid Ibn Akil. He taught grammar to Siltawaih (voi II. p. 396), and is the 
author of the work on that subject, entitled airJdmt (the coUectorj. It is said 
that Slljawaih U>ok this Iniok, and having develofied its contents, he inserted in 
it the observations made by al-Khalil (Ibn Ahmad ; and others; when he had 
terminated the investigation of the various grammatical |ioiiits and interpolated 
these observations, the work was attributed to him, and it is the same which 
is still known under the title of the KUdb, or book of Siltawaih. In prewf of the 
truth of this statement, an anecxlote may Imj inserted here: When Sihawaih left 
Isa lhn,Omar and went to attend the lessons of al-Khalil Ihn Ahmad, he was 
(jticsUoncd hy the latter conwrning Isa’s works, and his reply was : “ He com- 
“ {Mised upwards of seventy treatises ou grammar, which were all collected by a 
“ rich amateur and were ac'cidenlally destroycxl, when in his (lossessioii. None 
“ of tlu^in r«-main in existence, except two; the Ikmdl [completion}, which is now 
“ in Kars, in the hands of such a one, and the Jdmt, that which I am now siu- 
“ dying and on the obscurities of which 1 am consulting you.” AhKhalii here 
rc'llecled for scune time witJi down-cast eyes, and then, looking up, he ex- 
claimed : “ May God have mercy on Isa!” and m-ited the following line.s : 

All the science of grammar is lost, except the (lortion which Isa Ibn Omar discovered 
to the world. Tliere is the tkmAt and here the JAml; a sun and a moon to 

enlighten mankind. 

Al-Klialil himself rctHuved (aome grammatical informalion, fnvm him, and it is 
said, that whilst Abd 'l-.Aswad ad-Uuali had Mated of the fdU and maf'iU the 
agent and patteni ) only, Isa Ihn Unur ramposed a book on grammar, founding 
his rules on the accordaiKv of the majority of eaamptea; that he had divided it 
into chapters, drawn it up in a regular form, and styled idioms the excep- 
tions offered by the examples which were in minority. He used also to attack 
the Arabs of the desert (in their producliom), and point odd the faulu into which 
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the most famous of them, such as an-Nabigiia and oUiers, had fallen.— The anec- 
dote which follows is related by al-Asmai : Isa Ibn Omar said to Abtl Amr ihn al- 
*Ala : “ 1 speak more correctly than Maadd Ibn Adnan ever did (5).” On this 
Abu Amr said to him •* “ You are going loo far; how would you recite this verse : 

' Formerly they concealed their hicea with a veil, but to-day, when they appear (Ai- 
‘ ddna) to the spectators— 

“ Y^'ould you aay iaddna or ImUmT — ‘*1 should say baddm," said Isa. — 

“ Then you arc wrong,” replied the other; “ the verb bada, with the aorist 
“ yabdd, siipiifies to appear, but tbc verb bada, with tite attrist yabda, signifies to 
“ commence a Uiittg ^TV ; tbc rigbt reading is badAntf." It was AbCl Amr's design 
to lead him into tbc mistake, for, in this cast^, tbc Arabs of the desert neither say 
baddtta nor badtm but badAna . — An example of bis |K>mpous language is thus 
given by al-Jaiibari in his .SoAdA “ Isa Ibn Umar fell off his ass and the people 
“ gathered round him, on which be said ; ma lahm ^ lakdkdtum alaiya lakd~ 

“ ktia akum ala :i jimuilin I ifrankiA anni ; which means ; »ta lakumf tajammdlumd%n 
“ alatya tajammudkum ala majnAnl inkatkifA anni (what u the tnatler with ymtf 
“ you gather round me as you would round a tnadmani be off and leave me I lind 
ibis story told dinereiilly in a eollei'tion of anecdotes, wbeif it is said that, iN'iiif' 
mmbled witli astlinia, be fell down in the street one day, and the people gatbereii 
round him, saying : He has the falling-siekness; " and some bi'fjian to recite |mis- 
>agt*s of the Koran to conjure the evil spirit out of him , whilst others prayed for pro- 
tection against the genii. When be riToverctl fix»m bis swoon and saw the eix»wd 
alsmt him, be pmiiouneMi the aimve words and one of the s|ieetator8 said: 'fbe 
spirit which possesses him is spttaking Indian.” — It is itdatcd also that Omar ibn 
liuliaira al-Fazari, tbc governor of Persian and Arabian Irak, bavinf; inflicted on 
him the punislinK-nt of whipping, the only words be said were ; waUahU in kdnol 
ilia uthaiydban /I usaifdlin kabadaha oshshdrAka by Allah I it was only some trifles of 
clothes in small baskets, and your tithe collectors have taken themj. Numerous anec- 
dotes of a similar nature are told of him. He died A. H. 149 (A. II. 760-7 . — 
Some say that it was YAsuf Ibn Omar, another governor of the two IrAks, who 
had him punished. The reason of this was, that, on taking possession of his 
government as successor to Khilid Ibn Abd Allah ai-Kasri (vol. /. p. 484 , 
he persecuted all his predecessor’s friends, and one of them having confided 
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some property to ls(i| he received iDformation of the circomslaiioe and dis- 
patched a written order to his lieutenant at Basra, directing him to put Isa Ibn 
Omar b chains and send him to him. The lieutenant called in a blacksmith and 
ordered him to rivet the fetters ; this operation bebg performed, he said to the 
prisoner : “ You have nothing to fear; the emir merely wants you to instruct 
“ his son." — “ And what then is the meaning of the fetters?” said Isa ; which 
words passed into a proverb at Basra. When brought before Yusuf and ques- 
tioned concerning the deposit, he denied it, on which the emir ordered him to be 
(logged; and, on feeling the effeols of the first strokes, he pronounced the words 
alKive mentioned. 


(5) Huf4i wftre prrniUUHl in eirty iIrim. Seepngn 401 of tbli volumf 

(f) Ibn Muhiii, i moirla to iho tribo of Sihm and a natlYf of Mekka, wai the principal boran-raadrr of 
bii iloif ill tbal city. Hln authority ai a traditlooiit In well etubliihod. He died at Mekka, A. H. 123 (A. 1>. 
740-1 1 . Home fay that bU real name wai Abd ar-Rabmlti, othein, Muhammad Ihn Ahd ar-Rahrokn.— [Taha- 
Adf MR. No. 742. fol.fl.) 

(S; Ahmad Ibii Mdu Ibn Abi Maryam al-I.OI6i. a member of the tribe of KhuiAa, wa» a teacher of the 
KoraiH^odinpf and the Traditioaf.-*i7a4. ai~Mun4t foi. 43.)— The date of hii death if not mentioiiad. 

(4) Abo Abd Allah IlkrOii Ibn MOfa Ibii Hharik, a member of the tribe of Taghlib and a native of lia* 
niafcuf, wai chief of the teacher* of the Koran-caoiHfipf in that city, and wai generally defignated by the 
name of HarOn al'Akbfkih. In tbe punuit of knowledge be vUlted variouf rountriei and received Tradl- 
tioni fhMn uumermif maaten. He eempoaed foaac worka on tbe rMuHnpi and on graromar, and died in tbr 
month of Safar. A.U. 202 (Dec.-iaii A.l). 904-tt), aged ninety-two yean.— (Tab. af-JItirrd, fol. Iff.) 

(6) Hee vut. 1. page 520, note (3). 

(0) It muft be obaarved that baddno, tbe reading approved of by la. la a derivation from tbe verb bada 
(to rtMnmmro . 


ABD MDSA ISA ALJDZULI. 

Ahfi Milsa Isa Ibu Abd al-Asis Ibii Valalbakht ibu Isi Ibu Ydmarili ai-Juziiii 
al-Yacdakuni was a grammarian of tbe highest eminence, skilled in the subtilities 
of the science, and well acquainted with its difficulties and exceptional points. 
He com}X>aed on this sulyect a wuAoifakwia or introduction which he intitled 
ol-Adnln (the emon;, and wherein he conveyed information of the most curious 
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kind. Thou^ eztranely oondae, H oontoins a greai quantity of grammatioal 
matter, uid thia particularity distingniahea it frmn all previoua worka on the 
*same aubject. It baa drawn the attention of many learned men, aome of whom 
composed oommentariea to explain it, and others made ooliectiona of examples u> 
illustrate its rules; but all their labours are not sufficient to render the book in* 
lelligible, and those grammariana who have not read it under the tuition of a per- 
son well qualified to |H>int out and explain its peculiar difficulties (1'^ acknowledge 
I heir inability to seize (he meaning of the writer : the fact being, that it is all 
enigmas and obscure allusions. I even heard a grammarian of great note say : 

I do not understand this introduction, but it does not therefore result that I 
** have no knowledge of grammar.” In a word, it is a most original production. 

I have been infonned that he made didatwtu < ‘2) on grammar, but tliat they 
were never published. I saw also a work of his, rantaining an abridgment of 
the (XMiimcntary intitled al-FasTt which Ibn Jinni ivol. II. p, 192) composed on 
al-Mutanabbi's poems. It is stated that he bad also some knowledgtfj>r logii-. 
Having made a journey to Kgypt, he studied under llic tuition of Ibn Bari 
rof. II, p. 70 1 , whose authority he cites in some iiassages of the Muhaddama; and 
a modern author says : * ‘ Al-Jiizdli read the Jutrnil under Ibn Bari and consulii'd 
“ him on various points connected with the dilferent siM’iioiis of (Stbairaih’i Kildh 
“ rof. II. p.'.VMi and obtained satisfactory answers. Thiwe questions liaviiif; 
“ given rise to disi'iissions among the other pupils, some iisi'fiil itmiark.s weir 
“ ciiciud which al-Juzdli wniU* down in a Mqiaralc iMstk. Thi*sc materials 
“ MTved to form ihc Mukaddnma, an obsi'iiir work, alMtiinding in difliciilties full 
‘‘ of subtle meaning, and indicating the principles of grammar by ingiuiious al- 
“ liisioiis. This treatise, with its signification, he taught to his scholars.” He 
then adds : “ I have lieeu told that, when he was asked if he had composed that 
“ work himself, he raplied in the negative; lieiiig (Mtihibited by his strictly reli* 

“ gioiis sentiments from claiming as his own the results of a discussioiv which 
** were in fact the offspring of many minds. It was even said by his masUtr llm 
‘ ‘ Bari that, although the work went under his name becauM' he bad drawn it up, 

“ he could not possildy claim it as his own.” Al-Jazdii then returned to Magh- 
rib after performing the pilgrimage, and took up his rcsidcncif at Bijiya ' Bitugw , 
where he remained for some time, giving lessons to numerous pupils, with some 
of whom I was afterwards acquainted ; and he died at .Morocco Marrdkmh , A. H. 
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6i0 (A. D. 1213-4). Such w the date given ine by various persons, but I since 
met with an account of bis life, by Abd Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbar al-Kudai (3}, 
wherein it is stated that his death occurred in A. H. 606 or 607. — YalallxMit and' 
ydfndrtfi are Berber names.— /uzdii means belonging to JuzAla or AuztUa (4), a tribe 
of the Ber\ien.--Yaxdaktani means belonging to Yazd^an, a branch of the tribe 
of Jiizdla.— I have since found the following passage among my rough notes: al- 
Juzdli filled the place of khatib, or preacher, at the principal mosque of Morocco. 
The trilie of Juzdia is nomadic, and inhabits the plains of Sds, in the farthest 
exln^mity of Maghrib. As a teacher of the Koran-eeadmgs, grammar, and philo- 
logy he held the highest rank, and he gave public lessons in the great mosque. 
He wrote a large volume as a commentary on his MnkaMama, containing much 
curious and instructive matter.— One of his scholars relates that he went to him 
with the intention of reading over Abd Amr’s (vol.II. p. 399} edition, or reading, 
of the Koran under his tuition, and that a person present asked him if he wanted 
to lake lessons in grammar from the master? He repliivl that he did not, and 
another asked him the same question and obtained a similar answer; then the 
nhaiklt said to him Answer them thus and ret'ited these verses : 

I did not come to you for grammar, and have no wish to learn it. Leave Zai/l to 
mind his business, and let him go wherever he likes. What have I to do with a man 
who is always btating hh nrighbfnir* ? ! ' 

He died at Haskdra (G) a catiton in the kingdom of Morocco. 


(1) Liurtlljr: Who bare not read it under a muwakkif The verb teaSbo/b. of which Uii* u the artor 
l>irticlple, roMm to rmu§ o ponon to notir§ and romprohond. 

(S) Hmi |Ni|r« of tbif volumr . 

(5) The hhfli Abh Abd Allah MuhamimKl Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abl Bakr al-KudAI. rarnaiMd Ibo ab-AbbAr. 
the author of the TakmUa,w rampMon of Ibn BaihkuwATe Sfinl. wai a oallre of ValMiUa in SpaWeand 
•oerelary to dlfflMreni priiiree of the HaMde dynuly. He was put to death by order of at-Muttanilr. the 
ralfn of Tunb, In the month of Muharramv A H 658 (Iier.-Jan. A. D. 188848^ Ibn Ebalddn pirn an 
aeomint of Ihli erent in hU Bistorp of tkt terben, a worh whkb the writer ii now pobliiblaf far the Prenrh 
pormokani. 

(4) Tbi irae proniinelation of ibit name U GntdlOs with a bard € 

(8) Tbit la an alluilon to the welHtnown ffammatleal eiample : dombn foMon Amrm tiwrbenmf Imdms 
An tru m). 

(6) Read In the printed tett. All tbe aeeondiry M88. whlrh I bare mnanlied write ibii name 
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AL-FAIZ AL-OfiAlDI. 

• 

Abd ’l>Kasiin Im, suruamed al-Fait, was the son of as-ZIfir Ibn abHifiz Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Mustansir Ibn az-Zdhir Ibn abllakim Ibn al-Azis Ibn al4doitz 
Ibn abMansdr Ibn al-Kaim Ibn ai-Mabdi. We have already spoken of his 
father and other members of the family, and related how his father was 
murdered by Nasr Ibn Abbks (voL I. p. 222 ), the same person who took 
away the life of al-Akdil Ibn as^llkr (rol. II. p. 350), and, in our notice 
on the latter, we have indicated Nasr's origin. — Qn the rooming which sut*- 
('ceded to the night of az-Zafir’s death, Abbi^ went to the Castle to pay bis res* 
pects as usual, without appearing to have any knowledge of what had occurred, 
and asked to see the prince. The people of the Castle were not yet aware of hi.s 
death, for he had gone out secretly, as has been mentioned in the article to which 
we have just referred. As none of them knew tliat he had left the Cditle, tite tttt 
eunuchs went in to ask his {lermission for Abbas to enter, but they found 
him not. They then pixM-eeded to the hall of the harem, but were informed that 
he had not passed tiic night there. In short, they sought for him in every fwrt 
of the Castle where he might be exfiected to be found, but tliey could discover 
no sign of him, and they acquired the conviction that he had disappeared. 
Ablhis then ordenrd the two brotliers of az-Zkfir, Jibril and YAsuf, the lather 
of ai>.\adid (vol. I. page 222, vol. II. page 72), to lie brought forth and 
addit*ssed them thus : ** You two have murdered our imkm, and it is from 
you alone that we can learn where he is.” They replied with great ear* 
nestness and perfect truth that they were innocent, but Abitks put them to 
death on the spot, with the hope of thus diverting every suspicion from himself 
and his son. He then sent for al*Faiz, the son of az*Zkfir, a child of about live 
years old — some say, only two— and having seated him on his shoulder, )ie took 
his station in the palace*yard and gave orders that the emirs should be intro> 
duced. When they had entered, be said to them: **llere is the son of your mas- 
ter ; his undes have murdered his father, and 1 put them to death, as you may 
perceive. What is essential now is, that the authority of this infant should be 
fully re c og n is ed .” To this they replied : ** We bear and we obey ! ” and they 
uttered one nngle shout, so loud that the child was stunned by it and urined on 
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Akbia’s shoulder. TKcy ihen gave him the surname of al>F4iz (ffce sueemfulj 
and sent him back to his mother; but that shout had troubled his reason, and 
ever after, he suflered from constant attacks of falling'^ickness and trembling 
fits. Abliis now proceeded to his own palace and, taking the direction of 
the state into his own hands, he ruled with unoontrolied authority. The secret 
of az-Zifir’s murder was discovered, however, by the people of the Castle, and 
they secretly plotted the death of Abbis and his son Nasr. They wrote abo to 
as-S&lih Ibn Ruzzik the Armenian (to/. /. p. 657) who was then governor of 
Munya tibni Khasib in Upper Egypt, asking his assistance for themselves and 
their master, and encouraging him to revolt against AbbUs. They cut off their 
hair (oi a $ign of mourmng) and sent it to him in the letter, which was coloured in 
black ( for the iame reason}. On reading the contents, as4Uilih communicated 
tliem to the soldiers who were about hiro,and consulted with them on the subject. 
Having obtained their promise to support him, he drew over to his cause a 
troop of nomadic Arabs, and tlicy all inarched in a body towards Cairo, dressed 
in black (tnourtnng). On their apfiroach, the emirs, soldiers, and negro troops 
went forth from the city to join him, and Ahb&s, finding himself totally aluindoned, 
left Cairo without a moment's delay, and fled with a portion of his riches. He was 
accompanied in his flight by his son Nasr, the assassin of ai'>Z4hir, and byOs&ma 
Ibn Munkid (v. /. p. 177), who, it is said, had given them the counsel of murdering 
their sovereign. Of tliis we have already spoken in the life of Ibn as-Sallir, but 
it is God only who knoweth things hidden ! They set out with a small band of 
followers, and took the road which leads to Syria through Aila (I ). It was on 
the 14th of the first Rabi, A. II. 549 (May, A. D. 1154), that they left Cairo, and 
Ihn Ruzzik eutered the city witliout meeting any resistance. His first act was to 
dismount at the palace where Abb&s made his residence, and which then bore the 
desigiMtion of the ddr or palace of ahMImfin abBatkihi (9), but which now serves 
as a Hanifite cvdlege and bears the name of afMadrasa as>SuyAfiya (3 \ Having 
ihen sent for the little eunuch who had been with az-ZIfir when he was mur- 
dered, he told him to show where the body was interred. The ennudi pointed 
out the spot, and, on tearing up the pavenumt which had been {dated overit, they 
broug^ forth the corpse of aadUhir and these of the persons who had accom- 
lianied him and had been slain at the sasse dine. The bodies wero carried out, 
and the peo|de cut ofF^r hair (tn sipn of whilst Cairo was filled with 
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grief and lamentation. A»-S&lih Ibn Runik, accompanied by all the persons in 
tbe city, walked on foot before the bier to die funeral cbapd appropriated to the 
family, and which was a conspicuous ol^ect within the precincts of the Castle. 
He then took charge of tbe child al-F4ix and administered the state in bis name. 
The sister of aa-Zafir wrote to the Franks at Ascalon (4), offering a large sum of 
money in case they arrested Abb&s. This induced them to sally forth to meet 
him, and in tbe combat which ensued, he lost his life, with bis treasures, and 
his son was taken prisoner. Some of their companions escaped to Syria and, 
amongst the number, Ibn Munkid. The Franks then placed Nasr, the son of 
Abbas, in an iron cage and sent him under escort^to Cairo, where the promised 
reward was immediately paid into the hantjs of their envoy. Nasr being then 
delivered up, was deprived of his nose and ears, paraded through the city, and 
finally attached to a cross at tbe Zawila Gate. The body was taken down and 
burnt on the day of Aashdra (fOih of Muharram) A. II. 55f (March, A. D. 
1 1 56;. This, though rather a long relation, is only a summary of what passed. 
— ^Nasr, the son of Abbis, was taken into the Castle of Cairo on the 27th of the 
first Rabi, A. H. 550; and he was brought out on Monday, the 27th of the latter 
Rabi of the same year. In tlie interval, bis right hand had been cut off and his 
IknIv tom with pincers. Some say, however, that be was brought out to In* 
exfiosed on Friday, tbe eighth of the month.— As for al>F4iz, he did not reign 
long; his birth took place on Friday the 21st of Muharram, A. H. 544 (June, 
A. D. 1 149 >; be was raised to tlie throne on tbe death of his father (in Mukorram, 
A. H. 549), and he died on tbe eve of Friday, the 17th of Rajab, A. II. 55.'i 
'July, A. D. 1160;. He had for successor aLAAdid, of whom we have already 
spoken (eo/. //. p. 72; and who was tbe last prince of the dynasty. 


ii) 411a, or 4kiWi 4Ua, k the toeime aitaaiatf ai the ttirt«illy of Hit atBlfni blfuffcatkNi of ly Bad Sea. 
(t) 4M 444 4llab M«Immm4 Um llakMr Ibo Mhtk aMMIU, winiawad aWNtedii, waff tiaeiod visir 
kf km mkn of Eiypl m the 4<ti4 of a44llial «iilliiMitilli> Ha waa a r ra fft od awd fot la doiHi hj Iba Fail- 
■Hit khalir al-*4teir, 4, H, ilt C4,D. li waff kt al-BaUilH iImi 444 Bakr al'TortniBI ooMfNifftd 44 

Sirhi eA^MmkUirm,) 

9a»fal,l. pifaStt, waltfl]. 

4} t4t filaiiaa w4lc4 iiBaw ff afraat ia mmm^ fekm wMi l4ai of WHUafli of Tyrt (L itW, e, 4), 



AL-MAUK AL-MUAZZAM IBN AL-AADIL. 


Ai-Malik al>Miuzzaoi (the mighiy prmee) Sharaf ad-din (the nobleness of rdigionj 
Isa, Uie son of al-MaUk al-Aldil (the just pmee) Saif ad-din (the sword of religion) 
Abd fiakr, (be son of Aiydb, was a sovereign of Damascus, hi^ly respected for 
bis lofty spirit, resolution, courage, and ainlities, and in whom every man of talent 
found a patron and a friend. He was the first of the Aiydbite family who pro- 
fessed the principles of the llanifite sect ; to this doctrine he displayed a devoted 
attachment, and, in its slud^ he made no inconsiderable progress : the example 
which he thus set was followed by^is children. Having set out from abKarak 
to perform the pilgrimage to Mckka, on the 11th of Zd 'l-Kaada, A. II. Gi I 
(A. D. 121.5), he took for his conveyance the ordinary camels used by travellers, 
and followed the road of al-Ola (1) and Tabdk, with a liand of chosen friends. 
This waa the year in which he took Sarkhad from Ibn Karijl and conferred it on his 
mamidk Izzad.din Ailiek, (afterwards) known by the title of Lord of Sarkhad. 
Ailiek held this place till A. II. 644 (A. D. 1246-7), when al-Malik as-Salih 
Najm ad-4lin Aiydh, the son of al-Malik ai-K4mil, wixisled it from him and sent 
him to Cairo, where he was imprisoned in the palace of Suwab at-Tawashi 
ijhe eunuch). Al-Malik al-Muazzam was a friend to literature, and a number of 
eminent poets celebrated his merit in (heir poems; the belles lettres were culti- 
vated by him as an amateur, and 1 have heard some pieces of verse which were 
slated to be his, but, as 1 neglected writing tliem dowm, 1 have forgotten them. 
It is said tliat he promised a gift of one hundred pieces of gold and a robe of honour 
to every [terson who got by heart az-Zamaklisbari's treatise (on grammar) the Mu- 
fmiil, and this induced numliers to commit it to memory. I even met individuals 
at Uaniast'us who wert> said to have learned it from this motive. It is related al8«» 
that at\hc period of his death, Uiere were some who had finished the book, and 
others wlio had got to the middle, according to the time at which tliey had begun 
it. I never heard of any other person's having done so honorable an act. His 
prindpality was very large, extending from Emessa to al-Arish (on the Eggptwn 
frotUier)t including all the (Sgrkm) coast then possessed by the Moslims, the 
Ghaur(or vaUeg of tke Jordan) t Palestine, Jerusalem, al-Karak, as-Shaubak, 
Sarkhad, and other places. His birth took place, A. II. 578 (A. D. 1182- 
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bui Sibt Ibn al-Jauu (2) mjs in his hiatorical work, the Jtftrdl ai-Zmdn : Al> 

Malik al-Muauam was bom, A. H. 576, at Cairo, and his (kalf-}broUier al> 

“ AshraT MAsa came into the world on the ni^t before; he died on the eve of 
“ the first day of ZA ’14iij[ia, A. H. 624 (November, A. D. 1227}.” Another ftiUi 
author sutes, however, that his death happened at Damascus, on tlie eiglitb hour 
of Friday, the 30th of ZA ’LKaada, A. II. 624. His body was interred in the 
castle of that city, but, on the eve of Tuesday, the first of Muharram, A. H. 627 
i;November, A. D. 1229;, it was removed to the college at Mount Sklihiya (3), 
which contains the tombs of some of his brothers and other memliers of the family . 
This college was founded by himself and therefore^ bore the designation of the 
Muazzamiya . — He used frequently to recite tips passage : 

The mole on the rosy cheek of that slender-waisted nymph adorns her with an cxccsi* 
of beauty (4). She darkened her eyes with antimony though already dark of themselves, 
and I exclaimed : “She gives us to drink of the sword, and has poisoned the draught." 

This idea is similar to that which Ihn Hamdis as-Sakalli >»/. II. p. 160} has 
expressed in the following line : 

To increase the darkness of her eyes, she applied antimony around them ; (M>isoiiiii|; 
the dart of which the point was already mortal. 

May God have mercy upon this prince ; he was so nohle and so intelligent ! 
Some anecdotes were related to me of what passed lietwecn him and Ihn Onain i , 
wherein the penetration of the prince and the pertinency of his replies ap|K‘ar(vl 
to great advantage ; one of them was, that Ihn Onain, being unwell, wn>te t<i him 
these lines ; 

Look on me with the eye of a master ever beneficent ; hasten to relieve me nr I fierisli. 

Me and what I want, you require not; but gain my gratitude and a just eulogi^im. 

A hMtiazzam immediately took a purse of three hundred pieces of gold and went 
in to visit him, saying : Here is the gift (nlat) and 1 am the visiter adid, (<)}. ' 

Had this expression occurred to an able professional grammarian, to one who had 
passed his Ufe in grammatical studies, it would Imve appeared surprisingly re- 
markable, coming even from him ; how much more so then, when uttered by this 
prince ! Numerous other anecdotes are told of him, too long to relate, but this 
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may give an i4ea of the rest.— He waa aucceeded by hia son al-Malik an>Nlair (the 
tMUtiag friuMe) SaUh ad-din (etuUtmee of rdigion) DiwAd. Thia prince died on 
the 27tli of the firat Jum&da, A. H. 656 (May, A. D. 1258), at a village called aV 
Buwaida, aitoated cloae to the gate of Damaacoa, and he waa interred near his 
father. His birth took place at Damascus, on Saturday, the 1 7th of the Crat Ju- 
mida, A. H. 603 (December, A. D. 1206). Izz ad-din Aibek, the lord of Sar- 
khad, died in hia prison at Cairo towards the beginning of the 6rst Jumada, A. H. 
(>46 (August, A. D. 1 248). He was interred outside the gate called Bkb an>Nasr, 
in the college of Shams ad>Dawlat, and 1 attraded his funeral service. His 
l)ody was afterwards removed to a mausoleum in the coU^ which he bad erected 
on ^the hill colled) ai-Skorof ol-Aolo (tke lofUe$t pinnacle), outside Damascus, and 
which looks down on the Great Green Hippodrome. 


(t) “ AI-OU, i rlllagt la the chiod of W*dl 'l-Kort, ii nctrer lo MadlDa ibao DUr TblmSd (the eountii/ 
'• of 

(I) Sm toI, I. paf« 4SS , Ml« (t», and pa|c 674. 

(3) S«r page SM of thli volume. 

(4) In Ibit llna (hara b a play upon tha wordi JlaL and iba Uni of abirli iignifiet a melt and a 

matomat unala, and lha taaond to cooar ovar, and • patomal aneh. 

(5) Tbr lids of Ibn Onain b givan in tbb work. 

(fl) Tbaia wordi contain a vary good quibbla on two taebnical lermi of grammar. To render it inielligiblr. 
lot ui lake, the Latin phraia komo guim vUU and put It into Arabic. It would than become m^ut alhtt 
tdOuko, litarally, Aomo gm vOMhn, where the m rapreaenu the m offuMi. Thb coniinielion ii nacenan 
In the Semitic languagm boeauae the relative pronoun b Indodlnable. In inch caici the rdaiive b railed the 
iMoi. and the pronoun employed to mark iu eaia b the odM. It may he men from thb that the odW muii 
be arcompaniad by a $Uat. Al-Nuanam avalb himieir of the doubb meaning of lhaae termi to tell Ibn 
itnain that «b<b and ff/ki go together. 


ISA AL-HAKKARl THE JURISCONSULT. 

The fMk (j¥n»eoimiU) Ah6 Mu h a mm a d lia Ibo Muhammad al-Hakkiri, sur- 
named Di4 ad-din (Hgkt of Ike was one of the most influential «nirs under 
Salkh ad<^n, highly respected for his rank and honoured (milk Ike aoeareifa's) 
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confidence for the justness of his views and the soundness of his advice. His ge- 
nealogy, as ftdlows here, was dictated to me by his nephew’s son : Isa Ibn Mu- 
hammad Ihn Isa Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ydsuf Ibn al-Kdsim Ibn 
Isa Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Klsim Ibn Muhanunad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Zaid 
Ibn aWHasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi T4lib. He began his career by studying juris- 
prudence at the Zajjajiya College in Aleppo (1) ; he then became imiim lo 
Asad ad-din Shirkdh, the uncle of SaUh ad<lin, and used to say (he five pre- 
scribed prayers witli him every day. When the emir Asad ad-din proceeded 
to Egypt and obtained the vizirship of that country (ro{. 1. p. 6*26}, Isa amim- 
panied him, and, on his dcatli, he concerted a plan with the eunuch Baba 
ad-din Karakdsh (2) for raising Sal4h acl-din,to the vacant post. The consum- 
mate address with which they conducted this intrigue was completely success- 
ful, but it would be too long to relate Uie particulars. Salah ad-din, Itcing 
thus invested with authority, felt grateful to Isa for the scrv'ice he had rendend, 
and, from that time, he placed tlic utmost relianet* on him as a counscllorf and nt*- 
ver rejected his advice. Isa continued to treat him with great familiarity, and 
spoke to him in terms so unceremonious that no other would have dared to u.hc 
them. He was the means of doing much good, and numbers profited by Uie in- 
fluence he derived from his rank ; his favour continued without interruption till 
the last, and he died at tIicCamp 'al-Mukhaiyttm) near al-Kharrtilia, on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 9th of 7A 'bKaada, A. II. .*>85 (December, A. D. 1189}. 
His body was borne to Jerusalem and interred outside the city.— He used to wear 
tbe military dress with the turban of a jurisconsult, thus combining the two cos- 
tumes; and I saw hU brother, the emir Majd ad-din Abd Ilafs Omar, attired in a 
similar manner. — Al-Kkarriiba is the name of a place near Acre Akka ). — Majd 
ad-din Omar was bom in Rajab, A. II. .’>60 (May-June, A. I). 1165), and he 
died at Cairo on the 23rd of Zd 'l-Hijia, A. H. 6.36 (July, A. D. 1239). He was 
interred at the foot of Mount Mukattaro, and I attended his funeral service*. 


J/ See f»l. 1. W. 

(S Rli ttlr ffinm hf mf miAm. 
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FAKHR AD-DIN ISA IBN MAUDUD, LORD OF TIKRIT. 

AliA Mansiir Isa Ibn Mauddd Ibn AH Ibn Abd al-Maiik Ibn Shoaib, sumamed 
Fakhr a<Min (glory of religion^, and lord of the citr of Tikrit, belonged to one of 
llic Turcoman trilies settled in Syria. He possessed considerable talents, and 
lef‘1 a diwon of good poetry, spirited epistles, and tender couplets. As a specimen 
of his verses we may quote the following ; 

The ringdove on the acacia branch, cooing plaintively in the darkness— driven from 
htnne by the hands of absence, and far removed from its family— now settled at the 
/awra of IrAk {Baghdad) whilst its .callow brood remain btigned at Osfin (1}— sighing 
for them when the sun sheds abroad his rays— lamenting and complaining daring the 
hour of night— shaken in its afflicted heart by that recollection, and revealing the pas- 
sion it concealed— the sufferings of that dove are less intense than mine, when the 
lightning-flash {anmmnring ike bleuingi of ro»s) or the {perfumed) breath of the xephyr 
recal {your rouniry, my friend*! or) yourselves to mv remembrance. 

4 / 

A iMssago of a similar cast is the following, taken from one of his epistles : 
“ ( Imagine) a straggling flock of gaielles in the wide expanse of a desert (2) wheiv 
“ the foot of man never trod, into which no fire-creaied demon ever entered {3 ,and 
“ which the brt*ath of noon gifted with the |>arching sighs of burning heat; — a 
“ flock sinking under fatigue and overcome by the proximity of destruction: 
“ after three nights of emulous speed they reach the pool they sought, emaciated 
by haidship and almost within the grasp of death; they find the water clear, 
“ its surface rippling beneath the unsteady tread of the zephyr, and agitated by 
“ streamlets (4) gushing from a heavenly source; but they perceive no path 
whereby to reach that spot and take repeated draughts; 

They eye it askance (S), impelled by the pains of thirst to make a deepmte {•priug). 
“ my frimdi!) thirst such as theirs is not asore ardent than mine for your 
*' presence, since dmt lisne wherein my heart was accustomed to your salutations. 

My wish prayer arc therefore adressed to Him who has prescribed duties 
“ to man,— Him the lord of whatever moves and whatever remains fixed, that he 
** realise my hopes and replace our sqtaration by mutual proximity ! It is lie 
" who hearkeneUi to the call (of the oflHetod Hie following is one of hb 
dttbmti (6), or couplets : 
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Thou art mistress to grant or to refuse thy love; O thou whose waving ringlets fl) 
revive my hopes. Thej^ say thou art a gazelle ; 1 answer : Mistake not f where could 
^ the inhabitant of the desert procure ear-rings? 

Ibn Maudud left many very elegant pieces in prose and verse. He was 
Imu'ii in the city of Hamat, and was murdered by his brothers in the Castle of 
Tikrit, A. II. 584 : A.D. H88-9); the following year, in the month of Shaw- 
wal, one of them, named al-Yas, delivered up this plat'c to the khalif ari-Nasir. 
It will lie perceived, in perusing the life of Miizaflar ad-din Ki^kiibiVri, lord 
of Arliela, that Tikrit was one tif the possessions of his father Zain ad-din. 
The latter bad a page called Talmr a word written by some with the ordi- 
nary t (•>) and by others with the accented one (^) ), cm whom he <*onferred 
the government of al-Imadiya, another of his |K>ssessions, and afterwards 
si‘nt him to Tikrit. Zain ad-din, having attained an advanced age and formed 
the ri^liition of nmioving to Arbcda see the life of his son Miizankr ad-<ijii , 
all the 'cities under bis aiitliority to Kutb ad-din Maudud, the ^weiTign 
of Mosul ; but Tabar refusid to deliver up 1'ikrit,aml stmt to Maiidi^d informing 
him of bis intention to bold it, and, as it was absolutely ne<*essary for bini 
MaudM to have a lieutenant in that place, that be was the man. Matiddd, not 
daring in resist his pretensions lest he .should deliver Tikrit to (be klialif, {lassi^l 
o\er liis ciinduct in silcnct* and <*onliriiiefl him in bis |k>s|. On Tabar’s refusal 
to let Tikrit out of bis |K>ssc*.ssi<in, Zain ad-din was fm|uently beaid to exclaim : 
“ May God bring thee in sbanie, O Tabar! as thou bast brought me to shame 
“ iiefore Kutli ad-din." Talmr held the fi»riress till his death, and left an 
only daughter, who licfcanie the w*ife of his bnnher’s son, Isa Ibn Maiiddd, the 
subject of this notice. Isa obtained fM»ssession of Tikrit tiirough marriage, 
and he afterwaitls tiMik a se<*ond wife, Matariya, by whom he had4#^sons, Shams 
ad-din, and Fakhr ad-din. Matariya siilisequently sought, by a (mofpifmmtal ^ al- 
liance, to sc*cim' the succession to Ikt own olTspring, ami, having marritMk her son 
Shams acklin to a daughter of Hasan Ibn Kiljkk 8^ the emir of the Turkomans, 
she rafuested of him a troop of fifty borseiiien, to remain with them in Tikrit 
and guard that fortress. When news of this arrangement came to the know- 
ledge of Isa Ibn Maudi^d's brothers, who were twelve in laumlier, they attacki^d 
him and strangled him. Tikrit then fell inUi their jiower, hut dissensions having 
arisen among ihem, the leading brrather sold it to the imam (khalif j an-Nksir li- 
voL. II. 55 
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din illah. — T^trU i# a large town with a strong castle ; it is situated on the Tigris, 
at altout thirty parasangs above fiaglidad, and on the same side of the river as 
Mosul. Tilcrit was so ralltxi after Tikrit the daughter of Wail and sister to Bakr 
Ihn W4il. The castle Itself was huilt hy Sapdr Ibn Ardashir Ibn Babek, tbe 
iHH-ond prince of that Persian dynasty the Saxmde$). 


li} ** Oifln In lituAtBd betwerii il-Johfa and Mekka; or, it in laid, between Mekka and Medina, at two dayft' 
** journey from the former place ; home lay that it i» a large village, thirty>(iii mile» from Mekka. on the 
“ frontier of Tlbkina."— (Kordi^d.) 

(2) In tbe original Arabic thii paaiage cornmencitii with a negative, and the tenae it tutpendcd till the 
reader cornet U» the tecond of the veraat with which the phrate concludei. The effect it eicelleiit in \rabtc. 
hut could not |io»ftibly be reproduced in Krigtiah. It wa» therelore iieretfiary in the trariilatioii to make o 
•light alteration In the form of the pataage. 

(3) Hee Koran, turat 5tt, veme 14, and read in tbe printed teit. 

i4j Literally : mrinai; waterfalU being etjmpared to tbe roauet of white horte» 

(S Head In (he printed (eit 
(«) The duUigrapb ha» 

i7) Literally: 0 thou whoae graceful I y-formed itdr if iiiy drtirc —Sec >oLI. Introdurtion. |» \\\u, 

(H) Head in the printed Arabic teit. 


\UHAJIR1 AL-IRBILI. 

• 

Ahd Yahya, suniamrd also Abd 'UFadI, Isa Ibn Siiijar Ibti Bahrani Ibii Jibril 
Ibn Kbiimkrtiltln Ibii Tashlikin aMrinli (f>atit>eof Arhela}, generally known bv 
Ihc name of al-H4jiri and aumamod Hiiskm atMin (tword of Ute failk , was a S4»l- 
dier of the ntgular tmo|w (jundi , as bis father liefore him. He left a diirdn «>t 
(toelry, principally in the seuUmenUl style, and offering lieautiful thouglils. This 
oollecUon oonsists of |>oeins, miplets vVinMii;, and iMirdiuu '1 : Uiree species of 
i'omposilion wherein he displayed groat tal^t ; this is a cirrumsUince which is 
mut seldom observed, as the {lersoa who excels in one of them generally fails in the 
oUiera. He wrote also some iikces of the kind called kdoa wa kdm "2}, and these 
he necasknuilly turned with greet deganee. He was an aequainianre of mine and 
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I'eciled io me a gi'eal deal of his poetry ; I shall give here the folhwing passage 
of his, containing a very good thought : 

Thai youth swore by e\'ery oath that, as long as time should endure, he would kee|) 
me company. He shunned me afterwards, and the tsdr (dsrA Amr shadedjiis cheeks: 
** Behold,*' said I, *^how blackness covers the face of the liar! " 

He iwitwl lc> me also the rollowirij; lim^s : 

You have there a mole seated on a thr«>ne of anemony (a rontf . which has sent 
thy ringlets as messengers to order mankind to love thee (3). 


\ pie<*e of hi^ (*om|iosition which he reritiHl to me? descriptive of a mole, coii- 
taified this venK* : 

That cheek had not borne a mole, were it md d<*sigiie<l to resemble the anemony 
flower (k). 

On the same subject : 

Behold that maid with the slender waist; her hair and her forehead shed darkness 
and light upon mankind. Blame not the mole u|Hin her cheek; all anemonif*s have a 
black s[M>t. 

Similar to this are the following lines hy llm Waki al-Tiiiiiisi rol. I, p, liiH'r : 


The anemony, on seeing the lieauties of her face, wishe<l to imitate them all ; it thus 
tiorrowed its rt^ness from her clM*ck and its blackness from her mole. 


Ai-Hajiri recited to me the greater fiart his c*oiipletH, and, amongst others, 
the following, w^hichhe bdcl me was one of the last things he (*om|Mna*d, and that 
he was l>etier satisfied with it lliaii with any other pii*c<* of the kind w hich he had 
ever produced ; 

A copious shower shed new life over the grounds [of the tnhe of my Moved j ; O, hc»w 
joyful was that year! (Asjriofw of} Aiwa! I shall never think of the days I pnssefl in thy 
<heep^ tmiiey) wtlhoot complaining of the emeity of later days. 

I had a brother luuned Dia acb-din (Ughi of rthgian; Isa, and a close friendship 
subsisted between him and abliijiri. in the year Cl 9 ; A.O. , whilst he 

was at Arbek, the ktler wrote him tlie foliowing lines from Mosul : 
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0 thou whose presence is my sole desire ! God well knows that our separation h^ 
left me nought but a lingering spark of life ! Send then a letter and console therein 
the friends who may lament me, for I shall probably die before it arrives. 

His colleciod fioelical works are so well known and so generally read that it is an 
unnecessary task to lengthen this article by inserting more passages than we 
rtd7 have ali*eady given. When I left Arbela towards the end of the month of Ra- 
madan, A. H. 026 (August, A. D. 1229), lie was detained a prisoner in the citadel 
there, for reasons too long to relate; he had been confined, first in the fortrc*ss of 
KhiiflidakSin, and then removed to Arliela. lie comfiosed some poems on his 
imprisonment, one of them^oinmenciiig thus 

Chains and a narrow pris<in cause my sufferings ; and (»ften is the hair turned grey 
by anxious thoughts ! 

This (Kieni <‘onlains the following (lassagc . 

0 lightning-flash ! if you afiproach the mansions of Articla, and when your brightness 
is dimmed by the lustre of that proximity, offer then* the salutation of an outcast whose 
sighs still follow closely in the train of love. Say to it for roe: “O Moved city ! thou 
•• for whose welfare I would die! thy imprisoned son is the most ardent of thy lovers I 
** By Allah I never did the evening zephyr flc*et towards the land (»f Najd, but 1 
** always drowned in tears. Uow shall we meet, since frowning walls and bolted d<Mirs 
“ prevent us?” 

The following lines also wei'e i*om|Kiscd by him when in prison : 

() my friends ! what voice pnmounces our separation ! what misfortune has befallen 
us to tear us asunder? O, may time never more afflict us with the grief of |iarting !— > 
that grief which has already nmt my inmost heart ! Absent from you, I mas ill at east* in 
the wide world ; how now must 1 be, shut up in a narrow priaon? 


I have lH*en informed that, siibsetpienliy to this, he obtained his liberty and, 
having entered into the servitn* of aUMalik al*Moaxiam MuxafTar ad«-din, the S4>- 
vercign of ArMa, he rose highly in his favour and adopuxl the dress of the Nd- 
fii. On the death of his {latron A. H. (KiO) he left Arbela, but afterwards iv- 
turned when it w^as in the possession of Shams adklin Ahik 'hFadail ttatikiii, lieu- 
tenant of the Commander of the faitliful. During a long period he made it his 
tHmsiant residence, but, one day in the forenoon, as he went out, be was poig* 
naitled hy an assassin who, for some lime previously, had been in pursuit of him. 
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When in die agonies of death, with his bowels protruding from the wound, he 
penned the following lines to BItikiii : 


To thee, ruler of the land, I address my complaints; behold me in a state of terror 
which leares not a member of my body in repose ! If a miserable wretch [hktta) plun- 
der me of my camels, in whose heart but thine can I hope to find a MAtm (kl ? How 
strange that a man cannot walk without dread, although protected by the sanctuary of 
the khalifate I 


Hecxpirt'd the same day, Thursday, the 2iul of Shawwal, A. H. 632 
•A. D. I23.'»), and was interred in the cemetery at the Hippodrome Gau* Bib ul- 
ilaiddn . He was then aged alamt fifty years. — Bdlikht was an .Armenian liy 
birth, and had l>een a mamlAk to the khalif^an-Nksir's mother. When tin* Tar- 
tars took Arbela in their first invasion, towards the end of the year 634 ( .\. I). 
1237 , he ivtiirneri to Ilaghdad, and died ihei'c on Wednesday, the 23nl of 
Shawwal, A. H. 640 April, A. 1). 124.3). His Inidy was intcrr»*tl in the Shiinixi 
cemetery. — //d/'iri means mtire of Hijir; this was a village in HijS*, Uil is now 
in ruins. — .Ai-Hajiri himstdf did nut realty iM'tong to this place, hut, as he madettdit 
frequent mention of it in his |MH‘ms, he obtained that |>articular surname ; Ar- 
lK‘la was however tlie native plat^* of his family, the city in which he himself was 
Iwrn and had |»a.sse<i his youth. Notwithstanding this, the ap|Hdlation of al- 
Hajiri pnwailed, and iMraine at length for him as a pro|M*r name. In allusion to 
this, he coin|M>sed the folhiwing couplet : 

Had I been sitared the pains of separation whilst I loved thee, my tears each night 
had not resembled a gushing spring. Were it not for thee, my mouth had never pro- 
nounced the name of Najd (5) : Imw far. how ver}- far am I from HAjir ! 

He again makes a similar declaration in a passage of a eliamiing |iuem, which 
iregins thus : O the pretty dark eyes of that gazelle, the brunette I” and of 
which the last verse is : “ 0 thou little maid of Arbela, the unfortunate Hajiri is 
captivated by thy love.” Ibn al-Mustaufi mentions, in his History of Arliela, 
tlmt Kura^a JibrU, a place in that city, takes its name from the Jibril sIhivc- 
meniioned.— ASbi/Kilakdn is a welMinown fortress in the town of Arliela; it is 
called the OmfUdakAn of SArim ad^n, to distinguish it from the Kkufttdakin of 
AbiAU 6). 
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f) S«9f> vol. L lotrodocUou, p. iiu. 

ttj Hm FrayUg’f Dartt§Uung der Arabiiehen Venkumi, p. Ml. 

(3) In thh voine, the word bm ronderod by mriimpm, bearjj alM> Ihe meaning of propendula 

(ronii). It Ik i mm quibble, but ptea«ifip enough in Arabic 

(4) The fieiaU of tha anemony are red and the part# of frurtlfication black. 

(4) Thi» i« an alluilon ui a well-known line of an ancient poet, giren In the IfomdMi, p. 4, and of which 
the meaning i«: ** llad I been related to al-ll4iin, the ton* of al-Laktla, of the tribe of I>ohl Ibn Sbaibkn, 
'* hid not carried olT my camelii.'' ' 

^'ijd, iff hiff been already ohfferved, was the Arcadia of the Arabian poeU. 
f6) ** KHumiuaAM: two large cafftleff in the dependenciea of Arbela ; one, ailuated on a hill by the road 
leading to MarAgha and celled KhnftldakAn ax-Zart4ri; the other, on the road to ShahrotUr and called Khuf- 
* tldakln Harhln; the latter in the larger and stronger of the two."— vAfordald. > It appears from this and 
ftoin the words of Ibn KhallikAn that those castles bore different names at different times 


TUWAIS THE SINGKH. 

0 

Abi^ 'l-Faiaj al*lH|iali^ni aaya, in hia KilAh al-.4yhAni, that tiit- i-eai iiamr of 
Tiiwaia was laa Ihn Alxi Allali, and that he Intrc the aurnaiiu* of Ahi'i Altd al- 
IVlum^in till tho Mukhanmlh{\) (‘haiifjt'd it into Alid an-!Naiin Ihe glare of pleasure . 
lie was a mau'la to tho Makhzoum family, and hnrt* tho aiimamo of Tiiwais. 
ihn Kiitailia aaya, in his KltAh al-Madrif, in tho artitdo whore ho 8|)eaks of Aamir 
Ihn AImI Allah, iho o(iin|tani(in of Muhammad ; Ono of ihost* who won* matrlas 
“ t<t tho Kiiraiz family was Tuwais, matrla of Arwa, tho dau('htoi* ttf Kiii'aiz, her 
‘‘ who waa moUicr to Otbman Ibn Allaii. His name was AIkI al-Malik and his 
siirnamo AbA AIhI an-Nalm." Al^Jauhari says, in his Sohdh: ‘‘His real natiio 
“ waa T&wAs {pearaek'; but, wbon bo Itocamo a kfukhannalh, iboy ohaugod it 
“ into Tuwais little peacock ', and ho reooiv»*d also tho name of Abd aii-Naim. ' 
Such, as tho I'cador may jieroeivo, is tho diffortMU'e in tho slaloments rospft- 
ing his name; but it is gonorally said that Isa was his ival name, in as niuoh 
as it is a point on which tho majority of tho loanu'd are agreed. Tuwai> 
afuined so hi^ a reputation as.a singt*r that his talent Itocame proverbial ; and 
it is to him that a certain poet alludes in the following verse, wherein ho praises 
MIbad (toe vol. tl. p. 374, note 5) I : 

Tuwais sang, and after him as-Suraiji (i): but MJibad alone deserved the palm. 
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A long account of him is given in the IStdb td-A^Ani. In the prttverb, Mart 
inautpUiout than Tutcm, he is the person meant, and the reason was this : he came 
into the world on the day of the Propliet’s death ; he was weaned the saoM* day on 
which Abd Bekr died ; he was circnmcised on the day in which Omar Ibii al* 
Khattab was assassinated — some say that he attained the age of puberty on that 
day — he got married on the day in wluch Othman was slain ; and he became a 
father on the day in which Aii Ibii Abi Talib was murdered— some say, the dav 
in which al-Hasan, the son of .Ali, died. This was certainly a singular series of 
roincidences. He was extremely tall, awkwanl in his movetnenis, and s(|ninlfd. 

He ivsided at Medina, but afterwards removiHl to asrSnwaida, a place at the clis- ttiMi 
tance of two days' journey from that city andton the ixtad to Syria ; he continuiHl 
to dwell there till his death, wdiich hapfienwi in A. H. 02 ( A. 1). 710-1 ), hein;; 
then eighty-two years of age. Some state that he duvl at Mt^iina. Yakdh al- 
Hamawi '.1^ mentions, in his .Vtaftfartk, that Tuwais the MukhamuUh was interred 
at Siikya 'I-Jazi, but he do(» not indicate the situation of this plact*. — Ttnrait, " 
says al-Jauhari, in the Sa/idA, is the diminutive of TAteAt {{mcork}, and is 
“ ifgularly formed after the suppression of the redunlant letters in tin* pri- 
“ initive word.” Mention is made of him by Ahu llilai al-Askari 1) in his 
work, the h'itdb al-Au'dil. 


(I Thr •onl Jfiikaamuiia tisnilin hermaphro4Hlf, IniI II bntr* iIm lbs MraBiii|li of fitel, on rffiminolt 
ptnen, iwtpoimU, and muiiebria paiimu. I raCer la abal Kcitlir aafi on Um* Mibjod in hb iioI«r oft 
I'Kadi ; Mf dniMi/fi, loin. I. adnot. hia. No. SOO. 

Cr Soura>dji r%t Ic m^r qu’lhit Sciurtydj. rhaiilrur ri rompotitrur d'un n*’*’fd mdriM*. 11 I'aftitrUii 
Obafd et nm pr^DOin <^Uit Abou Yabya. II ^ll affratirbi, an n# mM |mr au juitr di» qualb faniHIr, 
fi ton duit Titrr. II avail Tbabittidp dc tc vailar ie i«riM|ii‘il cbantali, afln da rarbar aa laidptir 
(> fut lui qui le premkr cbaola a la MHikf da* cbau*ot»« arabat an it acrofnpagiianl lui-oiNia avar lUt Itiili 
fait a la manidra da» lolbf penan* II dlaii nd an aaUa villa Boiit la ralifat d'Oinar flU da kkalUh at il i ttm- 
man^a a fbanUf fotit OtbniAn. fl dtait d'abord aimpla ndprA {ptanrem da mmta, oti rhantatir dVIafrii^^ 
fundbraai. U abandonna anaaiia ca paora dani laqnd it avail tronvd an dpal an aon dldva fibaridb, at «a liua 
aiditsivaoMil an duiot dat aatrnt podaki. knire antfCi iraiu qoi montreot la puUaanea da ion ulriit, on rii» 
raiuHat: tn joof dtanl aaaii aupraa du jardin d'Ibn Amir, an momant o6 la coriapr dai pdlarini daiiUii. li 
la mil a duntar. La candpt •*arr#ta a IlnHaol ; Im pdiarini moniaknl lit not rur laa aa tm poor I'apprttrbi'f 
at I antnndra, U an fMia ant aftnoar aoaMoa. Kniin an komm pa«im«t la fonla, dil a Ibn Hnnray^i : 
CriffM IMmi at lakaa ianilnaar la anveba, Ibo aama da ebanlar ilt# an alia. Aumildi ki palarin* 

reprimt Icvri fangt at la coloona aa ramit aa oMirtba. Ibn Soaravdj manml d'dldpbanliaii* I la Makka. 
In nm dkani aani ta dpna da ffaablni fib d Abdalmdlil. a Tlpa d'anviron W ani: inlvanl qualqiiai autann. 
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Mui If MUhi de Souleyndii fll« d'Abdelmdlik, lelon d*iatm, • I* «n do regne de Wdlld flit d’AMelndlik. 
—(A. CtttMto 4e Peroerilt) 

(3) HU life U given hy Ibn Khillikin. * 

di Abd HIUI tl-HtMa Ibn Abd Allth Ibn SnbI Ibn Mihrin nl-Atklri. a learned phUologer, tindied under 
Abd Ahmad al-Afkari (tta vol. I. p 8W). He compoted the following workt: a commenlanr on the Koran, 
in fly* volumet; the AwdU (origint); the KUdb a»-Sm>datain (book of the two artt), on proie and verte: 
the Amtkal (prootrbtv, a rommeniar; on the Bamdia (lie Bajji Khalifa). He left alto a IHiodn of poetry. 
In bit eonduct be wai moil eiemplary. He died lubiequently lo A.H. 400 (A.D. lOOOi— (At-Suydti de /nter- 
priHbut Corani; ed. Meurting*. Lugd Bat. 483*). Hajji Khalifa place* hit death in 9S5 (A. D. 1004-8) - 
See Fiuegel't Bt^fi Khalifa, tom. I. p. 400.) 


S.4IF AF)-DI.iN GII.AZI IBN ZINKI. 

Snirad-tiin (Ihr tu'oril of llie faith) Ghazi, ihf son of Imad ad-tlin Zinki ' ro/. /. 
ft. 539 , lilt* s<m of Ak Siinkiir rol. /. p. , was sovt-reifpi of Mosul. have 
ali'cady nii'nlionod dial his falhvr Ztnki was niimlomi whilst hi‘si<-<;ing thcrastir 
of .laaliai'. Alp Arslan, ihr son rtf (he Sultan MahiuAd, and siimarord al-Khalaji 
ihr Srljdk, was ihorr with him. On Zinki’s death, therhief men of the empire 
assemhled, and with them the vizir .lamM ad-din Muhammad al-lspahani, sur- 
naineil al-Jaw&d the genermu), and the kadi Kam<al atlHlin Abd 'l-Fadl Mu- 
hammad as-Sliahrozdri, persons of whom notiet* will lie afrain taken in au- 
nt Iter part of this work. They then proceeded to the lent of Alp Arslan, and 
addit'ssed him thus : ** Zinki was thy servant ghtldm), and we also are thy 
senants, and all the country is thine." By these words they calmed th** 
ipuieral a{ritation, and the army separated in two divisions, one of which 
maix'hed off for Syria, under the orders of Ndr ad-din Mahmdd, son to Imad 
ad-din Zinki (1 } ; and the other, being joined by the troops of Mosul and Oiar 
Rabia, proceeded with Alp ArsUn towards Mosul. On their arrival at Sin- 
Alp Arsl&n suspected treason and took to Bight, but was overtaken by 
a troop of soldiers and brought back. When they arrived at Mosul, presents 
were distributed to them by Saif aihdin Ghizi, who had been residing till then at 
Shahroziir, which place he held as a fief from the Seljdk sultan Masikl. We 
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shall give the life of this prince.) As soon as (%4zi was established at Mosul, he 
caused Alp Arslan to be arrested, and sent him to a fortress wlieit» he remained a 
pVisoner. Having thus become master of Mosul, and recovered the portion of 
Diar Bakr which had been possessed by his father, be gave a regular organisa- 
tion to his empire. As for his brother, Ndr ad-din Mahmdd, a prince of whom 
we shall again have occasion to speak, he obtained possession of Aleppo and the 
neighbouring parts of Syria, but Damascus at that time was in the power of nei- 
ther. Ghazi was animated with the spirit of piety and virtue ; he loved learning 
and learaed men, and be built a college at Mosul, now known by the name of 
al-Atika (the Old). His reign was but short, and he expired on the 29th of the 
latter Jumada, A. H. 544 (Nov. A. D. H49), aged about forty years. He was 
interred in the college of which we have just spoken. His brotlier, Kutb ad-din 
Mauddd, a prince whose life we shall give, succeeded to the vacant throne. 


(i; The life of ibit IMabrotki if frivfn by Ibn Kbillikln. 


GHAZi IB.N MAliDlD. 

Saif ad-din > the ntevrd of the faith) Gliazi, the son of Kutb ad-din Maudud ( \ i, 
the son of Zinki {tee wl. /. page 539), Uie son of Ak Sunkur, and sovereign of 
Mosul, was a brotlier’s son of the prinws whose life has just Itcen given. He tWMt 
succeeded to the empire on tl»e death of his father Maudud. His son, San- 
jar Shah, ruled at Jazlra tibni Omar. When his father died (A. H. 565), the 
intelligence reached Ndr ad-dlii at Tall Bwbir, wlio set out the same night for 
Mosul. He reached ar-Kakka in the OHinth of Muharram, A. H. 566 (Sept.- 
Oct. A. D. 11 TO;, and, having uken possession of that city, he proctseded to 
Nasibin and occupied it towards the <md of the same month ; he then reduced 
Sinjar, in the month of Uie latter RaW, and marched from tlienoe towards 
Mosul. Having led bis army across the ford at Balad, a village near Mo- 
sul, he continued to advance, and finally established his camp opposite the 
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chy. Not wishing to reduce it by force, he acquainted Saif atklin, who was bis 
brother’s stm, with bis real intentions, and, a peace having iieen concluded be- 
tween than, he made his entry into Mosul on the 13th of the first Jumada (Jan. 
A.D. 1171 ); having then confirmed the reigning sovereign in the possession of 
the throne, he received his daughter in marriage, and gave up Sinjir to his own 
brother, Imad ad-din Zinki, the same fuince of whom mention has been already 
made in the life of bis grandfather, Imlid ad-din Zinki. On leaving Mosul, he 
letumed to Syria, and entered Aleppo in the month of Shaab&n of the same 
year (April-May). On the death of Nfir ad-din, (the tuUan) Salkh ad-din ob- 
Uiincd possession of Damascus, and afterwards laid siege to Aleppo. Saif ad- 
din then sent an army {agaitul him) under the command of his own brother, 
Izx ad-din Masild, a prince whose life will be found in this work, and the two 
IwrlicB came to an engagement at KurAn, near Hamat. The particulars of 
this action will l>e given in our biography of Masdd. Izz ad-din Masfid having 
been defeated, Saif ad-diii maif^hed out in person, and the two armies drew 
up at Tali as-Sultan, a village between Aleppo and Hamat. Thu was on 
Tbui'sday morning, the lOtii of Shawwal, A. H. 571 (Apnl, A. D. 1176}. imad 
ad-din al-lspah&ni states in his work entitled al-Bark as also Ihn 

Sbadd^, in bis History of Salah addin (2}, that the left wing of that prince's 
army was broken by Muzaflfar addin, son of Zain addin {3}, who commanded 
Saif addin's right wing ; then Salkh addin charged at the head of his troops, and 
routed the army of Saif addin, who returned to Aleppo and proceeded afterwards 
to Mosul. The Muzaflfar addin of whom we have spoken was sovereign of Ar- 
Itela, and his life will he found in this volume. — Ghizi continued in possession 
of his empire, but, being attacked by a chronical disorder, he died on Sunday, 
the 3rd of Safar, A. H. 576 (June, A. D. 1180\ after a reign of ten years and 
some months. He was succeeded by his brother Izz addin MasiSd.— The 
malady which afllicted him was a lingering consumption, and he died at the age 
of about tliirty years. 

The lllh ef MtuSSd «lll be feaad la Ibe third veleaM of tbit «orfc. 

(S) See Scbaltea'i FOe H re* fee** gel ed h K, p 4S. 

(I) The tires of ell these perseas rrill be baad la ibis verb. 
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AL-MAUK A2^AHIR, SOVEREIGN OF ALEPPO. 

Abu ’bFath Gliazi, sumamed also Abd Mansdr, and entitled al-Malik az<Z&hir 
Ihe protecting prinee) Ghiatli ad-din (aid to the faUk ), was a son of the Sultan 
Salah ad-din Ydsuf ibn Aiydb, and sovereign of Aleppo. The character of this 
prince procured him general respect; he was resolute, vigilant, studious of the 
welfare of his subjects, well acquainted with the proceedings of (contemporory) 
princes, animated with a lofty spirit, skilful iit the administration and government 
nf the empire, diffusing justice throughout the land, fond of the learned, and 
generous to poets. His father granted him the kingdom of Alepp«.) in the year 
.">82 (A. D. If 86-7;, on the abdication of his (ax-Zdkirt) uncle, al-Malik al-Ak- 
dil (1), who, as is well known, accepted another post. From amongst the curious 
anecdotes told of his quick apprehension, the following may lie cited as an exam- 
ple : Having taken his seat one day to review his troops, tlie (memben ofjhe) war 
ollice, who were in their plain's before him, questioned each soldier suct^sively 
as he came up, and inscribed his name in the register. One of them Udng askinl 
wliat he was called, kissed the ground in reply. None of the clerks understood 
his meaning, and when they rcfieated the question, al-Malik az-ZAhir, who 
bad immediaaiy perceived the motive of his conduct, said : “His name 
“ is Ghazi;" and this was really the case: the soldier having abstained, 
through respect, from pronouncing a name similar to that of the sultan. Nu-8BI 
merous stories of this kind are related of him, but it is needless to lengthen our 
article by repealing them. He was born at Cairo, on the f 5th of Ramadan, A. H. 

568 (May, A. D. 1 173), in the eighth year of his father’s reign in Egypt ; and he 
died at the castle of Aleppo, on the eve of the 23rd of the latter Jumkda, A. H. 

613 (October, A. D. 1216;. He was interred in the castle, but the Tuwkshi 
^etmucA) Shihab ad-din Tt^ril, Ihe aidbek (tutor) of his son, al-Malik al-Azlz, 
having founded a college at the foot of the castle, and erected in it a funeral cha- 
pel, caused the body of az-Z4hir to be removed thither. It is a singular coinci- 
dence that the very day and very month in which he died were tlie same in 
which he made his entry into Aleppo as sovereign in the year 582. The poet 
AbR ’l-Wafk Sharaf ad-din RAjib (2) ibn Ismail Ibn Abi ’l-KAsim ai-Asadi abHilli 
has displayed no inferior talent in the following kattda, wherein he laments 
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al-Malik az^Zkhir’s death, and celebrates the praises of his two sons, the sultan 
Muhammad al^Malik at^Azis (the mighty prince) and (Ahmad) aUMalik as-Salih 
(the mrtwui prince), the sovereign of Ain Tib (3) ; 

Ask of fate, provided it hearkea to him that smniDoiis it, whom it has clatcbed in its 
beak and its talons? Reproach it, 1 implore thee, with the calamities it inflicts, even 
thou([h it turn away the ear from him who reproaches it. May God protect me I how 
often, in my amasement, have I turned my eyes towards a sky of glory of which all the 
stars have set ! What has happened to me? The light of as-Sbahba (Ahjipo] is, for me, 
changed into impenetrable darkness ! Is it then true that the sacred person of the war- 
rior (a(-(rkdst ), the assister (Ghiath)^ the son of Yiisuf, has not been respected, and that 
his splendid retinue is frustrated of bis presence? — Alas! 'tis too true! the sun of our 
eulogiums is eclipsed ; the Imavens of glorious deeds have been rolled up, and the paths 
of prosfierity are straitened. W'ho can tell me about that mountain {of ghry)1 did its 
foundations sink? or did its side yVdd to the stroke of death? Yes! that mountain, 
firm as it was, has l>een shaken ; and its shoulders have trembled before the storms of 
fate. That ocean (of benefirrnrr), once overflowing, and whose waves dashed to earth's 
remotest Ixiunds, is now dried up ! Blasted be the hand of fate ! what a spiteful sword 
did it wield against such glory ! broken be the blade of that sword ! Though the rain- 
droffs of (ihiAth ad-dln*B beneficence be now withheld, its showers were once shed over 
every land. How can the man who lived in hope and now finds his efforts fruitless — 
how can he feel (deasure in life after the loss of Ibn Yi^suf ? His desires have c»btained 
n<» success; his camels have not halted in a land of bounty ; their |)asture was the par- 
simonious gift of a frowning year (k) and his(fmpry) saddle-bag is dissatisfied with its 
owner, lie is gone, the prince who placed mankind under the shadow* of his justice, 
and secured them from the treacherous stings of fate (5). How many haughty fortresses 
have hwn violattMl by his sword ! how many the unprotected whom his squadrons have 
defended ! I now see the throne of the empire vacant ; is there one among you to tell 
me where is its master ? If any ask me wherefore flow my tears, my heart may give 
him answer with its sighs. How many wounds cover (our) faithful hearts, consumed, 
alas ! with burning grief whilst the female mourners are lamenting ! Has he yielded be- 
fore the |Hiints of his spears were broken ? — before the edges of his swords were blunted 
in the combat ? befoix* his warriors recoiled from the shtick of death ?^-before his war- 
horses wore overwhelmed by the ranks of the foe? Was no vengeance taken in a day 

dreadful battle, where his steeds might be seen dashing through the clouds of dust? 
t) thou who hast clothed me in an ample robe of grief! would it be right in me to let 
consolation strip it off? I served thee fiiithftilly whilst the garden of thy gloni' covered 
me with its shade— whilst the lake of thy generosity offered its limpid dranghts. Thou 
Imdest me draw near and sit in a place of honour, because I spoke thy praises; yet these 
were ezacled by thy virtues and could apply to thee alone. {Bui iuhc, irkcfi / scri tky 
wtmltd why does the }>ermiiaion tarry ? 1 who was never of those whom the 

usher repelled from the palace-door I On the day w e lost thee, the sun withheld his 
light ; and yet, that day no eclipse obscured his disk. How could the swoni of thy rrwo- 
lulion be thus blunted ? How could the steed of generosity have stnmbM whilst thou 
weti its rider, O Ghikih ! who will shed kindness upon the orphans, when showers 
quench (6) no longer the thirsty year? Who will now uplnvld the princes for whom 
thou wert a protecting shade in every vtctssitnde of fortune. O then who hast abnn- 
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doned ntel behold now oSw petoe to wj eneny ; when tie injnree nw in eeraest, i 
most Uke it as a jest May the grey (7) clonds of morning water thy grave; may the 
^ copious rains of evening descend upon it 1 Thongh the light of thy flambeau be quenched, 
yet long did its rays dispel the darkness of ni^t. But now, in the miykly princr 
Muhammad, we find what we were eipeiAing^ morning dawn to guide ua— a hero iii 
whom the lofty pride and dignity of his Others ihil not; who subdues every adversary. 
Bat he who had his father for guide in noble enterprises, cannot but reach the object 
of bis efforts. And as-Sklih promotes the wdfiire of his subjects ; he is for them a 
guardian whose salary shall not be withheld. To behold true kings, let mortals look 
on Ahmad and Muhammad ; all other princes will then appear contemptible. They 
have attained the goal of honour which Ghksi the son of Ydsuf already reached, and 
the glo^ which he acquired did not Aide in their possession. Were it not for them, 
the horizon of the world had been darkened from east to west on the death of (ihkzi. 
Despite of Fortune, their territories shall be protected by lances the points of which 
bear death to lions. How many misfortunes whose fifsl stroke was {lainTuI, and which 
yet ended in joy 1 O ye two propitious moons which have disfielled the darkness {of 
affliriion), so that the last of its flying bands turned nut bark towanis the earth ! shall 
thy hither's slave and eulogist remain in Aleppo, or must his camels depart with their 
burden? We have lost al-Ghaith; but if you will, you can assist a man woundetl by 
the arrows which misfortune aimed against him. I am now as if I had never stiMMi 
before him; addressing him {on taeh •nrcftt} with loud congratulations, whilst his 
gifts smiled in the faces of my ho|ies. May you both enjoy the rank*you hove 
attained, and may you bi* preserved till you reach the highest station in an exalted 
empire ! 


This kasUa, so remarkable fur its elegance, euntaiiis some passages iHirrowivI 
rroiii tlie elegy eoiii|)osed hy Oniara laUYaiiiaiii on Uie death of as>Siilih Ibii iliiz* 
7.ik,aiid of which we have alntady qiioa'd a porlkiii rol. I. p.ft'iO), It would seem 
iliat our {Hjet had taken that pietw for his model; the measuiT is eertainly ilie 
same, and although the (icniiltimale kdler inwhieh it rhymes is diiTerent, the nviW, ttOA 
or final letter, is the same, lie must proliahly have read Oniiira's [¥H*m and eom* 
|)osed his own in imitation of it. — On the death of al-Maiik az>Zahir, the su- 
preme authority and the sovereifpity of Aleppo devolved to his son, Abd 'i-.VIn- 
zufl'ar Muhammad, surtiamed al-Malik ai-Aziz ' the mighty prince Ghiath ad-din 
aid to the faith . This prinee was bom at Aleppo, on Thursday the filh of Zn 
'l-Hijja, A. II. (ilO 'April, A. D. 1214 , and he died in that city on Wednesday, 
the 4th of the first Raid, A. If. 634 'November, A. D. 1236^. I was at Alep|K> 
when his death took plaec. He was interred in the castle, and his son, Ahi'i I- 
MuzalTar Ydsuf, sumanted al-Malik an-Nasir Jhe helping prinee^ SalAh ad-din >'thr 
iceal of rel^ion', was raised to the throne. Thu prinee's kingdom aequired 
girat extension, as he obtained possession of a numlier of towns in Mesopotamia 
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after the defeat of the Khowaretmitea, towards the latter end of the year 644 and 
the commenoement of 642 (9). In that campaign his army was commanded by 
al'&falik al'Mansikr, lord of Emessa. He tlien obtained possession of Damascus 
and the province of Syria, on Sunday, 17th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 648 (July, 
A. D. 1250). His birth took place In the castle of Aleppo, on the 19th of Rama- 
dan, A. H. 627 (August, A. D. 1230). When the Tartars came against him and 
obtained possession of Syria, he went forth from Damascus, in the month of Safer, 
A. H. 658 (Jan.-Feb., A. D. 1260), and lost his life near Marigha, in the pro- 
vince of Adarbaij4n, on the 23rd of Shawwal (October) of that year; so, at least, it 
has been stated. His history is well known (10). — ^His uncle Ahmad, son of al- 
Malik as-Zabir, lord of Ain T4b, and sumamed al-Malik as^lih (the virtuoiu 
prince) Salih ad-dIn (weal of religion \ died at that place in the month of Shaa- 
bin, A. H. 651 (October, A. D. 1253). He was born at Aleppo, in the month of 
Safar, A. II. 600 (Oct.-Nov. A. D. 1 203).— Although al-Aziz was younger than 
his brother as-Siiih, they chose him for sovereign, because his mother, Safiya 
KliitOn, was daughter to al-Malik al-Aadil Ibn AiyOb; they were decided in their 
preference by the fact of bis descent from such a grandfather, and of his possessing 
(mch powerful) maternal uncles, whilst as-Silih's mother was only a concubine. 
— 'As-Sharaf (Sharaf adrtUn) al-ililli (native of Hilla ), one of the most celebrated 
|)oets of that time, died at Damascus on the eve of the 27th day of Shaaban, A. H. 
027 (July, A. D. 1230). He was interred outside the city, near the mosque 
of an-Nirenj, which cdi6t*e is situated to the east of the Musalla of the Festival. 
He was bom in the middle of the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 570 'November, 
A. D. 1174.) 

(I) Hit llh will be found In Ihii work. 

Road ^^1^. runhor notioe it Ukon ot ibit poM ol Ikr and of Ike article. 

(8) Ain Tkb IIm at throe dayi' jonmay to tha north of Aleppo. 

(4) Reed 

(8) Lliarolly: Who aaeuiod the* fooni hu of which the acorploot crawl. 

(6) Hoad , sad. >wo vanet hi||her np. read 

(7) Hoid^l. 

(8} TUt it on allution to the ptiaoa't tomanM. 

(5) Sae AbO 'l•Fodk't Annalt and M. Relaaud't Xatrwiic. pa|e 444. 

(10) See, In the indn to Dapuisne't BitMn tdniralt At Bma. the nanw : lootowf (nater^. 
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ZU *R-RUMMA. 

Abu ’i-Harith Ghailan Ibn Okl>a Ibn Buhaish (1 ) Ibn MasAd Ibn H&riiha Ibn 
Amr Ibn Rabia Ibn Saeda Ibn Kaab Ibn Adf Ibn Rabla Ibn MiiUn Ibn Adi Ibn 
Abd Manat Ibn Udd Ibn Tibtkha Ibn abYaa Ibn Modar Ibn Niziribn Maadd Ibn 
Adnan, generally known by the surname of ZA 'r-Rumma, was a poet of the first 
rank and enjoyed great celebrity. It is related that, as he was reciting his verses 
in the camel-market, he said to al-Faraidak, who stopped to hear him : “ Well, 
Abu Firas ! what dust thou think of that which thou hast heard ?’* and that al- 
Farazdak replied: “ What thou hast uttered is reallf admirable."-— Why then," 
said the other, “ is my name not mentioned ^ith those of the first-rate poets?" — 

“ Thou hast been prevented from attaining their eminence," answered al-Faraz- 
dak, “ by tliy lamcnialions over dunghills, and tliy descriptions of the excrements 
of cattle and their pinfolds — He was one of the celebrated Arabian lovers, 

and his mistress Maiya was the daugliter of Mukklil Ibn Talalw Ibn Kais itin A&siiii 
a!-Minkari. This Kais Ibn Aasim was the same who went to the prophet with 
the deputies of die tribe of Taniiin ; the Prophet rcceivitd him honourably and 
said ; “ Thou art the lord of the fieople of the hair -tw/S ' f.’l;."-— But Abu 
Oliaid 1.4 al-Bakri calls her Maiya, the daughter of Ansim Ibn I'alalm Ibn Kais 
Ibn Aasim. — Zu 'r-Rumma often tnttolled her beauty in bis |KiemH, and it is to 
this couple of lovers that Ahu Tamniam ivol. 1. p. •‘t48) alludes in one of bis 
kasidat, where he says : 

Maiya's cottage, inhabited by herself, with GhaiUn lurking about it, was not more /,tl.* 
fair, by its hills, than the cottage of my mistress, though it lie now deserted 

Ibn Kutaiba (vol. 11. p. 22} relates as follows in his Tabakdt as-Shudra : ** Ahu 
“ Dirkr al-Ghanawi said (.’>); ‘ 1 saw Maiya and, lichold! she had with her 
“ ‘ children of her own ! ’ — ‘ Describe her ; ’ said I. — ‘ Her face and cheeks wen* 

* long,’ said be,‘ber nose was aquiline and her countenance still exhibited ira<Ts 
“ ‘ of beauty!’ — ‘Did she repeat to thee any of Zd ’r-Ruraroa’s verses?’ — ‘She 
“ did.’’— For a long time Maiya bad been hearing the verses of ZdJIuroroa but 
bad never yet seen him ; she therefore vowed to sacrifice a camel the very day 
she cast her eyes upon him. But when she did see him, she found him an 
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ugly swarthy man, whilst she herself possessed great beauty : “ 0, how ugly! 
she exclamed, “ how horrid ! ” and to this Zd ’r-Rumma replied by the following 
lines ; 


On Maiya’s face is a varnish of beanty, bnt be assured her dress conceals her ugli- 
ness. Knowest thou not that the taste of water is bad, and yet its colour is clear and 
pure? How completely thrown away was that poetry so long continued and which 
ended in Maiya's praise 1 but then I could not control my heart. 

Amongst the verses of his which have liecome quite popular, are the following 
on Maiya : 

The breetes, blowing froth the quarter of Maiya's people, agitate my heart with a 
passion which draws tears from myteyes; but every soul loves the spot where its mii>- 
tress dwells. 

ZA 'r-Riimma (wlelirated alsf> the charms of Kharka, a niemln'r of the tribt* oi 
llakkti (tij Ihn Akmir Ihii SisAa. The cause of his praising her beauty was, that, 
hciiig on a journey, he passed near sonic Bedwin Arabs, and lo! Kharka came 
forth from a tent. And he looked at her, and she left an impression on his heart. 
He ihen'fore tore his waler-skiiis and, appivaching her that he might taste of 
her (lisroursc, he said ; ** I am a man {mounted ) on the liaek of travel, and my 
“ water-skins have been torn; so mend them for me.” — By Allah!” she ex- 
elaimiHl, ‘‘a very pretty oi'cupation forme who am the kharkd ." — The kharkd is 
a female who is allowed to do no work on account of the fondness which her 
family liear her.- From that time ZA 'r-Rumma extolUd her lieauiy and called 
her Kharka, and it is she whom he means in the following verses, which arc 
extromely emphatic : 

KharkA's two water-skins, worn and weak in the seams, which the water-camri 
wishes to pour out, but finds nut therein a single drop (T], are even more retentive of 
their contents than thy eyes are of their tears, as often as thou Ihinkest of a vernal 
cottage or of a station where a tribe sojourns. 

Al-Mufaddal ad-Uubbi related as follows : ** As I was going on the pilgri- 
** mage 1 stopped with a desert Arab, and he said to me one day .- ‘ Wouldsi 
'' ^ thou like me to show theeKharkl, the beloved of ZA 'r-Rumma?‘— * If thou 
“ * doeat that,' said I, * thou wilt cure qm (of nil my pa*m\' We then proceeded 
“ together to find h«r, and he made m«^rn off the road for about a mile, till we 
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came to some tents covered vrith haircloth. He then asked at a tent to open 

‘‘ for him and, on its opening, there came out to us a female, tall, hmAna and 

« 

“ in the force of age." — A kmdna woman is one greater in beauty than the 
hasHdf or handsome. — ** I Uien saluted, and sat down, and we conversed 
‘ ' for a time, when she said to me : * Didst thou ever make the pilgrimage?' 

“ — ‘ More than once;’ said I.— “ And what then has hindered thee from visiting 
* me? dost thou not know Uiat 1 am one of the tdijeots to be visited during the 
“ ‘ pilgrimage?’ — ‘ And how is that?’ — ‘Hast thou never heard what thy uncle 
‘ Zu 'r-Rumma said ; 

* To complete the pilgrimage, the caravan shoultf atop at Kharkl’it {aM*) whilst 
‘ she is laying aside her veil.' ” 

Zu ’r>Rumnia composed numerous eulogiums on Bilii Ibn Abi Burda (see 
page 2 of ikit volume , and it is of him he sfieaks in tiie following line addressed to 
his camel Saidah : 

When thou reachest BilAI the son of Abdi MAsa, the butcher may wield his aie to Md 
disjoint thy limbs. 

This idea was taken by him from a verse of a (mem addressed by as-Sham- 
in^kh '9) to Araba lal-Adsi (10), and in which he says to his camel ; 

When thou hast borne me and my baggage to ArAba, be thou choked with thy heart's 
blood ! 

After him came Ahd Nuwas, who in his poem on al-Amin Muhammad, the son 
of Harun ar-Rashid, revealed the real nature of the tlioughl and set it forth 
clearly, saying : 

When the camels bear us to MuhamaMd, let their backs be fur ever interdicted to 
riders I 

A learned man, whose name 1 do not at present recollect, expressed himself 
thus, on reading the verse of Abd Nuwis ; “ By Allah I this is the very thought 
about which the Arabs were always turning, but could not hit it : as^bammkkh 
“ expressed it thus, and Zd ’r-Rumma thus ’’—here be quoted the lines above- 
mentioned — “ but none of them set it forth in its true light except Abd Nuwls, 
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“ and he there attained the height of heauty. The origin of this idea is to be 
found in the words addressed by the Ansarian female who had been imprisoned 
“ at Biekka and succeeded in making her escape on a camel and joining the 
“ Prophet. When ehe reached him, she said : ‘ 0 messenger of GodI I vowed 
“ that, if 1 escaped on tliis camel 1 would sacrifice it.’ And the Prophet replied : 
“ ‘ It is a had recompense thou makest it.’ The thought of which we are 
“ speaking is equivalent to the following : ‘ 1 have no need of travelling to any 
“ other than thee, for thou bast satisfied my wants and made me rich.’ But 
" aH-Shammkkh promised to his camel that she should lie sacrificed, and Zu 'r- 
** Rumma makes a similar vow; but Abti Nuwks declares that tlie back of his 
** shall tuwer lie profaned by a rider, and he grants rest to the animal after the 
“ fatigues of its travels; this is the l)C8t expression of the sentiment, for he does 
“ gojxl to the camel in return for the servicj* which it rtmdered by l>earing him 
“ to the person whose qualities he means to laud.” — “ Zfi ’r>Rumma had three 
** brolltsrs, Ilish&m, AAfa, and Masfid; Afifa died lir St, and Zil 'r-Rumma 
“ followed, and Masfid lamented their dcatli in the following lines.” — Such are 
the words of Ibn Kutaiha, hut the auUior of the Hamdui gives a different account 
r)r the ver8(!8 in the tdegiac section of bis work ('11'): 

1'he loM of GhailAn suspended my grief for Adhi's death, although my eyes were 
already flilod with tears. My later afflictions did not make me forget .\Afa, but a 
wound on a part already wounded is the most painful of any. 

These verses art* merely an extract from Masdd's pietr. It is to the same 
Mas&d that Abfi Tammkm alludes in a poem where he says ; 

Did even MasAd water their ruined dwellings with torrents fr«»m his eyes, i should 
not be one of MasAd's (mrsK 

S|)eaking of this verse .\hi\ 'l•Kas^nl al>Aamidi (1*2' says in his Muvrdsma : 
“ Masild was broUter to ZA 'r-Ruinnia, and he used to blame him for his rom- 
“ ptumg i lamenutions on ruined dwellings (m Ifw desfrl ; this led ZA i^Ruroma 
to speak of him in tliese terms ; 

' — On (he evening when the lear^lroplriakled down my cheek and MasAd said : Is 
' it over a (dstsriMf) dwelling that thon weepest when the pains of love excite thy teers? 
* and yet then nvt n mnn whM onr people eonaider ns a sage.* 
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“ Abu Tammam means to say (in the fxne before theee), that ir MasikI aban- 
** doncd his opinion and became a weeper over mins, he would not be (one of ■ 
bis. Now as Masikl really held the opinion [thai lamel^ing over ruint trot 
** ab$tird\ Abd Tamm&m's threat of renouncing him is expressed with the utmost 
“ energy ; indeed it is analogous to the following : If HtlHm vere ararieioui or 
“ oe-SamAl faiihlett, I should not be one of them ( I8\ and this is certainly much 
“ more energic than to say : If the miicr were ororirious, and if the trmtor were 
“ faithlessy I should not be one of theirs." Such is the meaning of al- Aamidi's MB 
observations, but he expres.ses them in other terms. — The anecdotes told of Zd 
r-Rumma arc very numerous but we prefer l»eii\g brief. He di«l A. II. 117 
A. D. 735-6 > On the approach of death Jic said : I have attained the half 
“ of old age; I have reached my fortieth year." He then rtvited this verse : 

O thou who art to take away my soul when it must appear fur judgment I O par> 
doner of sins ! keep m<' far from the fir«*s of hell. 

He was called Zd r-Humma for having said of a tent-|)cg ; ** A stake fastened 
to a piece of an old rope rumma which had lieen used as,a halter (14'.'' Hiitnmn 
means a uont-out rope, and the same word, but pronounced rimmn, signiiies n 
moulderimj bone. Ahii Ainr Ihri al-.\la said r.ti. p.Wif ; “I’wlry iinishtd with Zu 
“ 'r-Kiimma and roja:'‘l.’f with Ruiia Ihn aUAjj&j.’' It was here obs«Tved In 
him that Kulta was .still living, on which he answcml : " It is true, but his talent 
“ for poetry is worn out like his clothes and gone like his factilly fr>r tasting, and 
for enjoving sexual pleasure." They then said to him : ‘‘ .And ihiMM*, our later 
jHiets irbat Ihinketl thou of (hem 7 ' To which he replietl : “ They are |»alchers 
“ and botchers, and a burden to all hut ihemsidves."— He said again ; “ I’oelry 
Itegan witli Amr al-Kais and ended with Zu r-Rumma." It was related by 
.Abu Amr Ibn abAU tliat Jarir vol. /. patfe 294; said : “ Had Zi'i 'ivRumma kept 
“ silent from the time he re«-ited bis kastda which begins thus s * Why flow thos«> 

“ ‘ tears from thy eyes?’ he would have been the greatest po»!t among men." — 

Abd Amr relates also that be heard Zu ’rdiumma say : “ When a traveller slo|w 
“ at our tent, we ask him which he prefers, new milk or buttermilk ? and if he 
“ answers : * Buttermilk; ’ we say : ‘Whose slave ait thou?' but if he answers 
“ ‘ Sew milk ;* We say : ‘Who art thou? Zd i^Rumma’s verses," said Abd 
Amr, “ are like the sugar-plums scalieied at a marriage feast; they disappear 
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** quiddy; or they Are are like the dung of gazelles; at 6rst, it has an odonr but 
“ it soon becomes mere dung.” We diall now close our observations by the 
summary remarii that be was one of the most illustrious among the poets cA* 
his age, and one of Uie most able versiliers of his time. — Muhammad Ibn Jaafar 
Ibn Sabi al-Kbaiiiti (16) states, in his ItUdl (d-KulAb (didraetions for the heart 
that Muhammad Ibn Salama ad-Dubbi (17) related as follows: 1 made the 
** pilgrima^,and, on my return, I went towards a certain watering*plaoe; and 1 
saw a house at a distance from the road. I then halted in the court of it and 
“ said : * May I get down?’ And the lady of the house answered : * Get down.’ 
“ —‘May I go in? ’ said 1 ; and she replied : ‘ Gome in.’ And lo ! there was a 
“ maiden fairer than the sun, and 1 sat down to converse with her, and (word* 
“ like) pearls were scattered from her lips. Whilst we were thus engaged, an 
“ old woman, with a coarse cloak wrapped round her loins and another thrown 
“ over her shoulder, came in from (another apartment] and said : ‘ 0 Abd Allah 
“ ‘ ($ermni of God)\ ’ why sittest thou here with this gazelle of Najd (18), from 
** * whose toils thou cansl not escape, and whose possession thou canst not hope 
“ ‘ for?' On this tlie maiden said to her : * Dear grandmother, let him beguile 
“ his feelings to the degree whit'h 7A 'r-Rumma descrilies, where he says ; 

“ And though thou bcguilcit my hopes, and that but for a short hour, yet that short 
“ hour will suffice me I " 

“ 1 passed my day thus, and when 1 retired, my heart was inflamed with 
“ love (19)." 


(t) Thfl aolofripli liaa 

(I) A.NFaraidik*fl obimalloii will be perfeeily eompr^ieiiilble lo tay penoa wbo kai read tbe opoaing Itiiea 
of an Arabic katkia oompoeed la ibe Qrat agea of that lllerature. 8oe tbe lalroductioD lo toI. I. p. tiiW 

(9) Tk 0 pfopli ot ih 0 kuir^tnU, tbe Bodwto Arabc. 

(4) Read See vol. 1. p. 919. 

(5) It if ebronoiogloallj iaipofalble that ibb eonToreattoa could ba\e ukoo plaee betweea Ab9 Dirar aad Ibn 
Kttlalba. Tbf tailor auial be mppoeed to tpoak bere, not la hb owa aaoM, but io ibai of tbe penoa wbo 
ralalad to biai Ibo aaacdolo. 

(6) BakkA waa tbe auraaaM of Rabla Iba AAadr. I have iIbco dbeomed tbe origia of tbb ciiraa»e io 
al-Maldaai, aad It li raallg, as Iba Kballlklo alatof <uol. I. page 94B), too bapropar to be awatioaod. See 
FreTtag*i MHdmU, vol. I. p. IBAs No tTB. 

(7) Uimlli t JRlMcb Ibo watar-oaifkr poura oak bat la aoi vaiiod. 
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(8) TUf philologer If noticed by Ibn KhelllkAo. 

(9, ChiBMBlkh fill de Dbirir, de Ji tribo de Dbobylo, eit uo poMe gul • f4ca d§m U piptaiim €i 
mlfiiie. Son TdriUble non dtalt Hlkal JIm. II eft on de eeni qui one MtirM lenr propre tiibo e( hun 
hbtei. n eteelltit k fUre la deaeription dei Inei. Le ealife W^lld fill d*Abd d-Mdlik dMlt k oe luiiel : Cbaoh 
mlkb connalt el ddp^i il blen lei Inec qu*ll ftrai eroire qu'U en compie q«elqn*iin paniy mi ancMiei.-* 
A. C. de Perceval. 

(tO) Aribi uWAusi was probably one of tbe Propbel*i eonipanioiift. 

(II) Tbe author of tbe BamdM layi that tbii elegy wu made on tbe deatbi of Zb 'r4tttnHna and Abla Ibn 
Dalbani, a diteent penon from Zb 'r-Rumma t btolber. See ffemdao, page where tbe piece It given 
with a commentary. 

(li) See vol. 1. page 948. 

(15) Hliim't name wu proverbial for tbe generoelty of bit conduct, and tbe Bdellty of at-Sambl wai not lett 
celebrated. See Raemuteen'a Additmmmta, page 14. 

(14) Tbe furoame In 'r^Mumma meant old^rape miin. 

(18) See vol. I. page 898. 

(16) See vol, I. p.399. note (8). 

(IT) Hit life will be found in tbit work 

(18) The province Najd, in Arabia, wat tbe Arcadia of the Arabic poeta. 

(19) Literally : «ln roy heart were at If live coalt of gAoda wood, owing to my lovr for her.— Tbe charcoal 
of tbe gbada tree it frequently mentioned by tbe poeta at retaining Itt Are a great length of timet 


t'ATIK AL-MAJNLN. 

The emir Abt^ Sbuj4 Filik the Great, aumamed abMajridn, was a Greek by 
birth. He, his brother and his sister had been carried oiT captives fn*m a 
place near the castle called Zd ’bKelta, in Asia Minor. He learned writing in 
Palestine, and was one of those slaves wliom aMkhshid took away from Ranita 
against the will of their masters and without even paying their value. His 
former master tlien declared him free, and from that time he continued to live 
a freeman among the fnam/dki belonging to the Ikhshid family. He was distin- ti07 
guished for his generosity, lofty spirit, and daring courage, and this quality pro> 
cured him the surname of ai-Majniin (the madman;. During the life of al-lkli> 
shid, he and Kkfdr were both in bis service, but, when he died, leaving a son to 
the care of Kkfdr, Fitik refused to remain in Old Cairo, lest he should be obliged 
to give the precedence to his former comrade and ride in his suite. He there- 
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fore retired to his fief, which consisted of al-FaiyAm and its territory, and he there 
took up his residence, although the air and the water of that province were noxious 
in Uieir qualities and prejudicial to the constitution. Kafdr stood in dread of hinf, 
and teeated him with high respect whilst he dissimulated his real feelings. Fatik’s 
indisposition continuing to increase, he was obliged to proceed to Old Cairo for me- 
dical assistance, and he arrived there whilst al-Mutanabbi was living as a guest 
with Kafdr. The poet liad often heard of Fktik’s generous character and undaunted 
courage, hut- dared not now wait upon him lest he should offend Kaf&r ; as for Fa- 
(ik, he inquired after him regularly and sent him polite letters. They met at length 
hy accident in the desert f ouUide the cUy), and bad a long conversation. When Fa- 
lik ret limed to his house, hf! immediately sent to aI>Mutanabhi a present to the 
value oi' one thousand dinars, and this he followed up by others. The {loet then 
obtained [lermission from Kiifur to celebrate the praises of his benefactor, and, 
on the (hh of the latter Jum4da, A.H. 348 (August, A. D. 959) he pronounced 
the etilo^um of F4tik in the celebrated and splendid kdtida which begins thus : 

As thou (O poet) hast neither steeds nor wealth t(» offer, let eloquence aid thee, since 
fortune aids thee not. 

It is the same [xieni which I'ontains this admirable verse .- 

(Ghry beionge only) to the like of FAtikl nay, “ the like of" weakens the idea;— to the 
like iifthesun, then, it belongs; but where has the sun its like? 

F4tik died at Old Cairo on the eve ofSunday, the 1 Hh of Shawwal, A. 11. 359 
(Novemlier, A. D. 961), and al-Mutanahhi, who had left Egypt some time liefore, 
lamented his deatli in the kaitda which liegins thus : 

Grief troubles the mind and resignation calms it; thus, between them both, {my' 
tears are rebellious and obedient. 

In this poem we find the' following elegant thoughts : 

1 am weak on quitting my friends, but if my soul hears of death and battle, I am 
strong, f am increased in force by the wrath of the foe; but if a friend even hint a 
reproach, I tremble with sorrow. The stream of iifo is limpid for the fool ; for him 
who thinks not of the past and of the future; for him who is blind to inevitable fiite, 
and, in the pursuit of vanity, yields to the delusions of hope. Where is he who built 
the pyramids? what was his people? what, his Iifo? his death? Uonuments remain for 
a time after their founders; then ruin strikes them and they follow (them (o oUwwn). 
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The whole elegy is of singular beauty (1). When al-Mutanabbi left Baghdad, 
he composed a poem in which he described bis journey from Egypt and deplored 
the loss of Fatik. This piece, which was recited by him on Tuesday, the 9th of 
Shaaban, A. H. 352 (September, A. D> 963), begins thus : 

How long must we travel as the stars do, through the darkness; [iht untminW 
which travel not with the feet of camels or with those of men ? 


The following are the lines in which he mentions Fitik : 

Egypt has no other FAtik whcmi we may visit; he has loft no successor amongst men. ttCIU 
He whom the living could not equal in virtues is nof on an equal with the dead in 
the dust of the tomb. I have lost him, and I seem to be journeying in search of him, 
but the world only offers me a void. 


;l) See it in Mb Orangeret de Lagrange’^ Anthologie Arabe. 


AUFATH IBN KHAKAN. 

Abii Nasr al-Fath Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ohaid Allah Ibn Khakkn Ihii Abd Allah 
al-Kaisi (member of the tribe of Kmj al-Ishbili (mtwe of SeviUe) was the autbor 
of the Kaldid al-Ikkfdn (eollan of gold) and of other works. In the Aakttd he 
has united (a teriet of notieee on) a great number of Moorish poets, and he em- 
ploys, in each of these articles, a highly elegant style and the most refined allu- 
sbns. He is also the author of the work called Matmah ed-Anfia wa Matrak 
at-Tadmm fi Mulak AU il-Andalus {the atpmng’fomt for souls and open field for 
familiantg, eontaimng elegant aneedolet of Sfomarit). He gave three editions of 
this treatise, a large one, a medium, and a compentBum ; H contains much infor- 
mation, but is rarely to be found in our countries (tiie Eatt). In these works 
the great gemns and extreordinary accomplishments of the author are eminently 
Goospicnons. He was a great traveller, and seldom staid long in one place. He 
died a violent death, A.H. 535 (A.D. 1 140-i), in the fimduk (or ean^n-teroi) of 
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Morocco.— The ^^z Ibo Dihya (voL 11. p. 384) saye, in his work entitled 
rUt A$hadr Akl U-MughrUt (the amuiing book, treating of the poetry of the Wettem 
Arabt) : ** I met a number of his disciples, and they spoke to me of his works 
“ and astonishing (talents) i in bis conduct he was a libertine, but in his written 
compositions he displayed a style which might be called lawful magic and 
limpid water. He was murdered in the funduk where he resided, in the 
capital of Morocco, towards the commencement of the year 529 (Oct.-Mov. 
A. D. 1134). The person who abetted this crime was the Emir of the Mos* 
lims himself, AbA ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Yi^suf Ibn Tkshifin.” This Emir of the 
Moslims was the brother of AbA Ishak Ibrahim Ibn YAsuf Ibn Tashifin, him 
for whom AbA Nasr had compos^ his EeUdid al-Ikiydn, as it appears from his 
own statement in the preface of the work (1). 


(1) For fiirtber information reipecting Ibn KhAkIn and hia production!, tee M. Weyer*! Spectmen eriiicum 
§xhib 9 nt tbeoi Ibn Khacanii de Ibn IMouno, and the firat Yoluina of bia Orimtalia. I feel myaelf bound 
to aay that the Kaldid al^lhydn li a work aa barren in facta aa it ia brilliant in atyle. 


FITYAN AS-SHAGH13RI. 

Fityjin Ibn Ali Ibn Fityan Ibn Thum&l, surnamed^-Shihiib (i. e. Slnhdb ad- 
dtn, flambeau of the faith) ^ was a member of the trib4'of Asad, a follower of the 
Haiiifite doctrines and a native of Damascus. He bore the designation of as- 
ShlighAri abMuallim (Ike preceptor), and he acquired distinction by his abilities 
and by his talent for poetry. He was engaged in the service of different princes, 
and their praises were celebrated by him whilst he instructed their children. 
The diwdn, or collection, of his poems contains a nuiB^of fine passages, and, 
as he dwelt for a time at aa-Zabadkni, he made it the sulyect of soBpe charmin g 
pieces. One of these, which we here give and in which he has reached the 
acme of perfection (1), is on the Garden of dUCabad&ni, an extensive tract of 
country offering a delightful sight in spring for the variety of its flowers, but, 
in winter, cqvered with snow: 
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KAnAn (Jmmuy ) bu ooagealed the vine in every cop, and even extingoiahed the 
embers which were lighted in the brasier (Adndti). 0 Garden of ai-ZabadAni I thou 
dispiayest a handsome face even when the Rice of the weather is contracted with, frowns. 

The snow which covers thee is like cotton ; the clouds shake it out, the air cleans it, 
and the raiirimw is the bow (t). 

Happening, when an old man, to take a bad), and finding the water very hot, 
he said : 

I think your water is as hot as hell, and I suffer from it pains and smarting. I remem- d69 
ber seeing yon scald kids, but what makes you now scald old goats? 

1 have since found, in the Khartda, a piece of fivC verses, containing the same 
idea ; they are inserted in a biographical nofice on the kdtih Saad Ibn Ibrahim 
as-Shaibani al-Asardi (a native of A$drd in Meeopotamia), and sumamed al-Majd 
'i. e. Maji od-dfn, or glory of religion . Spt^aking of these lines, Imkd ad*din 
al-Ispahani, the author of the Khartda, says: ** They were recited to^ me by 

Saad himself to exemplify what could be said in dispraise of a bath, but he 
“ did not give them as his own.” The fifth verse is as follows : 

It was a well-known custom to scald kids, but what has induced you to seald old 
goats? 

Imad ad-din continues : ** He (Saad) was still alive on the 6th of the latter Rabi, 

in the year 587 (A. D. 1191) and serving with the victorious army outside 
Acre rS)." I warn the reader not to take the verse for Fitykn’s ; he has merely 
inserted it amongst his own. — Fitykn was attached to the service of the emir 
Mitr ed-din Maudtld Ibn al-Mubirak, the resident agent (4) at Damascus and 
brother of Izz ad-din Farrfikh Shah, tlie son of the sultan Salih acMin’s brodier 
by the mother’s side. He was employed to leach MaudAd’s children writing, and 
this induced Ibn Onain to address him the following lines : 

O thou who art wrongly sumamed' as-Shibib (5), for thy darkness would infect even 
the shooting stars in the heavens I be not too proud of thy place in Mandid’s empifo, 
even though thou thinkest to hold it in firm possession. If thou utterest a single bark 
therein, thou wilt have to twist thy tail about thy nose (6). 

This last verse is borrowed from a passage in the Hamd$a (7). — Ibn Onain and 
as-Shi^Ari were in correspondence, and some raillery passed betjveen them, 

VOL. li. 86 
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toe loRf to be rdMed. — AO'^iightlri was born at Blnyis, somewhat later than 
A. 530 (A. D.11d5<4). — In one of his pieces he says : 

Why tboold I be active and stirring, since tranquillity is happiness? Yet 1 do not 
disapprove the search of fortune; bnt I see the worthless wretdi placed by his vices 
above the honest man whose advancement is impeded by his virtues. 

He left a second diwdn of verses, a small collection, and consisting exclusively 
of couplets. I saw a copy of it at Damascus and extracted from it the fol- 
lowing : 

The ruse in thy cheek is brilliant and blooming; the magic in thy eyes is complete 
and copious; the lover who adores thee is absent^ninded and sleeps not; he hopes 
and foars, complains and is gratefol (8). 

He died on the morning of the 2‘2nd of Muharrani, A. H. 61 5( April, A. D. 
1 21 8), and was interred in the cemetery outside the Lesser Gate {aIrBdb a$-Saghir, 
at D(urfy*ciu ). — Shdg^ means belonging to (U-Shdg^f a habitation in the vici- 
nity of Damascus.— Ax>Za6addnt is a village between Damascus and Baalbek, 
abounding with trees and well watered ; 1 saw it repeatedly and consider it a 
most beautiful and delightful spot. 


(1) He metni perfeoUon of ilyle to luit the iaile of that age* The piece ii a mere tisiue of quibblei. 

(3) Thii la aa allmion to the made tliaa employed of cleaoing cotton. In modern timoi the operation i» 
performed by a machine called a gin, 

(8) ImAd ad-dtn meani the army oommanded by SalAh ad-dtn, which endeaeoured, vainly hoe ever, to pre> 
vent the Cruuderi under Bichard C«ur de Lion from besieging and capturing the city of Acre. 

(4) ngmUi or SAoAno; see vol. I. page ITli note (4). 

(8) This word signifies properly lAooHng afar. 

(6) In English we should say: Thou wilt have to clap thy tail between thy legs. 

(7) See Bamd$a, page 

(8) In the original Arabic these verses are tunied most ingeiiiously. 
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AL-FADL IBN YARYA AL-BARMAKI. 

Ab6 ’l-Abblis abFadl was the son of Yahya Ibn KhMidlbn Barmak 'or Bermek' 
il-Bannaki (the Barmdiide). He surpassed in generosity all the members of the 
family, benebcent as they were, nay even his brother Jaafar (voil. p. 301) who, 
however, was his superior as a letter-writter and a Jhbt6. Al>Fadl acted as vizir 
in HarOn ar-Rashid previously to his brother Jaafar’s appointment, and the 
khaiif, who wished to confer that post on the latter, said to their father Yahya : 

Dear father;” — for he used to call him father — “ I wish to transport to Jaafar #70 
[be signet which is now held by my brother al-Fadl.” — He used to call al-FadI 
his brother, because they were bom nearly at the same time, and his mother 
ahKhaizuran had given the breast to al-Fadl whilst al-Fadl’s mother, Zubaida, 
who was a mulatto girl from Medina, had given hers to ar-Rashid. They were 
therefore foster-brothers (1). Alluding to this circnmstani^, Marwan*Ibn Ahi 
Hafsa said in a eulogium on al-Fadl : 

A single advantage is quite sufficient for thy glory ; the nfiblest of free women nou- 
rished thee and the khalif with the same breast. Thou art an honour to Yahya in 
every solemn assembly, as Yahya is an honour to KhAlid. 

Ar-Rashid then said to Yahya : ‘M am ashamed to write that order to al-Fadl; 

* do it for me.” Yahya in consequence wrote these words to his son al-Fadl : 

The Commander of the faithful has ordered that the signet should be passed 
from thy ri^t hand to thy left.” In re|dy to this, al-Fadl wrote as follows : 

I have heard the Commander of the faithful’s words respecting my brother, 

** and I obey them. No favour is lost for me which goes from me to Jaafar, and 
‘‘ no rank has been taken from me when he receives it.” On hearing this 
answer, Jaafar exclaimed: What an admirable being is my brother! how noble 
“ his soul! how clearly the marks of his exceHence ajqtear I how great the gift of 
intelligenee he possesses ! how vast bis abilities in the just expresnng of. his 
thought8(2)! ” — Ar-Rkshid confided his Son Muhammad (ol-Atnlrf) to the special 
care of al-Fadl, and his other son, abMImdn, to that of Jaafiir. - Al-Fadl being 
afterwards entrusted by bhn with the administration of Khorkskn, proceeded to 
that province and remained in it for some time. Ar-Rasbld then received a letter 
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from the posMnaster (3) of Kborb&n, stating that ai-FadI Ibn Yahya was so much 
occupied witli hunting and the enjoyment of pleasures that he neglected the affairs 
of the people. Having perused the contents of this dispatch, he handed it to 
Yahya, who was sitting in his |mesenoe (to frontoet ftuitnstt), and said : “ Dear 
father; read tlial letter and write to al-Fadl what may turn him from those 
“ courses.” Yahya then wrote on the back of the letter : “ God keep thee, my 
dear son, and grant thee to enjoy Uie pleasures of life! the Commander of the 
faithful has learned with displeasure that thy passion for hunting and thy 
“ continual parties of pleasure make thee neglect the affairs of the people. 

Return to a conduct more becoming to thee; for he who returns to what is 
“ becoming or to what is dishonourable becomes publicly known by that line 
“ which he adopts. Adieu!” At the foot of the letter he inscribed the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Pats the day in the pnrsuit of honours and bear with patience the absence of thy be- 
loved, Bat when the darkness approaches and veils our vices, pass the night to thy 
satisfaction, for night is the clever man’s day. How many the men whom you think 
devotees, that play strange pranks in the foce of the night I It lets down the veils of 
darkness around them, and they spend their hours in pastime and enjoyments till 
morning. The fool Exposes his pleasures to public gase, and all his watchfol foes de- 
nounce the scandal 

Ai'-Raahld, who was looking on whilst Yahya wrote this letter, exclaimed 
when it was linished : ** Father, thou hast hit the mark ! ” From the moment 
al4Fadl received it, he passed all his days in the mosque, till he was removed from 
his post.— One of his deeds is thus related : When the government of Khorasan 
was conferred on him, he entered the city of Balkh, which was the native place 
of the family and contained the fire-temple called an-NUbehkr. The Magians 
adored this element, and his ancestor Barmek had been the servant (or priest) of 
that temple (4). Al-Fadl now wished to destroy the edifice, but the solidity of its 
construction resisting his efforts; he could succeed in mining a portion of it only, 
and therein he built a mosque. — Al-Jihshikri (5) mentions, in his History of the 
Viairs, that, in the year 176 (A. D. 792«3), ar-RashId conferred on Jaafar Ibn 
Yahya the government of all the western provinces, firom al-Anbkr to Ifrikiya, 
and invested al-Fadl with the administration of all the eastern provinces from 
Sharwkn (6) to the farthest extremity of the country of the Turks. Jaafar fixed 
his residence in Egjqn and appointed deputies to govern the provinces placed 
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under his care, and, in the yeu* 178, al FadI proceeded to his post. On arriving 
in Khorisln, he put an aid to the rule of injustice, founded mosques, con- 
structed ctsiems, erected n6dls (7), burned the registers of the arreared uxes, 
increased the pay of the troops, and, in the following year, spent ten mil- 
lions (8) of diihems on the military leaders, the Mfiit, and the persons who 
went to visit him. Having appmnted deputies to administer the provinces, 
he returned to Irik towards the close of the year, and was received with 
the highest honours by ar-Rashid and the assembled people. This prince 
even commanded the poets and the khaHbi to extol the merits of al>Fadl, so that 
his eulogists increased manifold. Amongst the number was Ishak Ibn Ibrahim 
al-Mausili (twl. 1. p. 183), who composed a piece containing these verses : 

Were I known to excellence (fadl), to FadI the son of Yahya, he would assist me in 
my adversity. He is truly a man ; illustrious by his deeds and fortunate in his under- 
takings, he risks all to purchase glory. 

* 

Abd 'l-Haul al-Hitnyari made a satire on aUFadl, but afterwards went to ask 
him a favour. Al-Fadl then said to him : ** Shame on thee ! with what sort of a 
face canst thou come into my presence?” — “With the shme,” replied the other, 
“ with which 1 shall appear before Almighty God, and certainly 1 have committed 
“ worse faults against him than against thee.” On hearing this, al-FadI laughed 
and made him a present. — One of his sayings was : “ The joy of him who is pi'o- 
“ mised a favour is not equal to mine in granting one.” A person having observed 
to him one day that his generous character would be perfect were he not so abrupt 
in his manner, he made this reply : “ 1 learned generosity and abruptness of 
“ manner from Omira Ibn Hamza (9).” Being then asked on what occasion, he 
related as follows : “ My father was administering the revenue in a province of 
“ Persia, when he lost an immense sum by a bankniptcy. Being then carried a 
“ prisoner to Baghdad, he was called upon to account for the money (oi it beUmyed 
to the itate)t and had to deliver up all his personal property. Three millions of 
“ dirhems, which stUI remaiaed due, were urgently required, and, as he could dc- 
vise no means to procure them, he remained in utter despair. There was only 
** one man, as he knew, capable of asaisling him, but that was Omira Ibn Hamza, 
« and a profound enmity subsisted between them. He at length said to me one 
** day, and I was then a boy : * Go to Omira and make him my salutations; then 
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** * inform him of the tmerj to which I am reduced, and requent of him this 
“ ‘ sum as a knm till sudi time as God may enable me to repay it! ‘ Thou 
“ ‘ knowest,’ said 1, ‘your mutual feelings towards each other; why then 
** ‘ should 1 go <m such a message to thy enemy. 1 am certain that if he were 
“ ‘ able to bring thee to ruin, he would do it! ’—‘Thou must go to him ; ’ 
“ said my father, ‘God may subdue him and open his heart to pity.’ — To this I 
“ could make no reply, and I set out reluctantly, now advandng and then reoe- 
“ ding, till I at length arrived at Om&ra’s house. Having obtained permission 
“ to go in, 1 found him at the farthest extremity of his hall of state, reclining 
“ on soft cushions, his hair perfumed with civet (10) and his beard with musk, 
and with his face turned ‘towards the wall.” — Omara's absence of mind was 
so great that he never sat in any 6ther way. — “I stood at the foot of the hall 
“ and offered him my salutation, but he did not return it ; I then saluted him 
“ in the name of my father, and told him my business. He remained silent 
“ for a Ume and at length said : ‘ We shall see about it.’ On this 1 retired, 
“ bitterly repenting to have directed my steps towards him, and convinced 
“ that he meant to refuse my application ; 1 uttered complaints against my 
“ father for exposing hie uselessly to such humiliation, and my anger against 
“ Om&ra was so great that 1 even resolved not to go back to him. I staid 
“ away about an hour, but, having got cool, 1 returned and found a number 
“ of loaded mules at the door. Having asked what they were, 1 was in- 
“ formed that Omlira was just sending them oif to us with the money. I 
“ then went home to my father and, not to diminish the value of the favour 
“ thus conferred, 1 abstained from mentioning what bad passed between Omara 
“ and me. A short time after, my father was reinstated in his post, and having 
“ soon gained great wealth, he gave me the amount of the debt, telling me to take 
“ it to Omftra. On arriving, 1 went in and found him as before : 1 saluted him, 
“ but he made no reply; and I then offered him my father’s salutation, thanked 
“ him for his kindness to us and informed him that I had brought the money. 
“ On hearing these words, he exclaimed, in a passion: ‘ Was 1 then thy father s 
“ ‘ banker, aooundrel? be off and be damned to thee! and keep the money.' I 
“ immediately withthrcw and returned the money to my father, who was as much 
“ astonished as mysdfat the singularity of Omira's character. He then said to 
“ me : ‘By Allah! my son, I cannot consmt to let thee have it all; so take one 
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** * milUon of dirhems and leave two to thy fitther.’ ” — ^Tbe sune anecdote, with 
some slight variations, is related by ahlihshtftri in his History of the Visirs : thus 
he sutes that the sum lent was one milUon of diriions; that the occurrence took 
place in the reign of al-Mahdi ; that Yahya was farmmg the revenues of the pro- 
vince of Pars when he lost bis money by the bankruptcy; and thatal»]lfohdi, who 
was angry with him, had told die person commissioned to make him pay in his 
receipts to government, that if he did not receive the amount before sunset, hr 
should bring him Yahya’s head. — “ It was thus,” continued al-FadI, “ that I 
“ learned generosity and abruptness of manner from Omkra (1 1 ).” Omkra Ibn 
Hamza descended from Ikrima the mawla of Ilm Abbks (vol. II. p. 207), and was 
himself a mawla and kdtib to Abd Jaafar al-Mansdr. He was hasty, proud, 
generous, eloquent, and one-eyed. Al-Mansdr and his son al-Mahdi admitted 
him to their convivial parties, and bore with his strange humours on acmutit of 
his merit, his elegant language, and faithliil services. He had been employed by 
them in the highest posts of the (fuvmeiai) administration. A collection »f epistles 
was left by him, and one of them,called AiitUa talrKhmU (the Thwnday eputk), was 
usually read to the members of the Abbaside family. — ^l^is related that al-Fadl’s 
chamberlain went in to him one day and said : ** There is a man at the door who 
“claims relationship with thee.” — “Let him oome in,” said al-Fadl; and 
the stranger was introduced. He was still young and well-looking, but mi- 
serably dressed. When he made his salutation, al-Fadl signed to him to Im- 
seated, and he sat down. Al-Fadl waited for some time, and at length asked him 
what he wanted. — “ The shabbiness of my dress,” replied the other, “ will in- 
“ form thee.”— “That is true; but how art thou related to me?”— “ I was born 
“ about the time of thy birth, 1 lived in thy neighbourhood, and my name is 
“ derived from thine.”— “ As for the nei^benriiood, that may be,” said al-Fadl, 
“ and the names may be similar, but who told thee of our births?”— “ It was my 
“ mother ; when she brought me forth, a person said to her : *On this very night 
“ * Yahya Ihn Khilid has got a son to whom they have given the name of aU 
“ *■ Fadl.’ My mother therefore testified hm* respect for thy name by hestowlii/^ 
“ it on me, but she gave it the dhuinotive form of Fudail (little Fedl) to indicate 
** my inforio^.” Al-Fad smiled and aHted him his age. “ Thirtydive years.” 
— ** True ; that is the age I count myself to he. What has become of thy 
“ mother?”—** She is dead.”— “ And what hindered thee from coming to> mc 
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“ long before thu?”-— I could mrt induce myself to do so, because I felt that 
“ my ignorance and youth were obstades to my entering into tbe society of 
princes; but as this desire had clung to my heart since many years, 1 made 
“ such studies as might qualify me to meet thee, and this I at length decided to 
« do.” — << What art thou good for?” — <*For business of any kind, important 
or trifling.” Jaafar immediately ordered his attendant to give the man one 
thousand dirhems for each year of his age, and ten thousand more to defray his 
IMii'sonal expenses till such time as he could be placed. To this he added the 
present of a noble horse.—When ar-Rashid put Jaafar to death, as we have 
already related (vol. /. p. 310), he arrested his father Yahya, and his brother 
al-Fadl, who were then living in the palace. On setting out for ai^-Rakka, 
he took them both with him, and kept all the members of the Barmekide fa- 
mily in custody, with the exception of Yahya. When they reached ar-Rakka, 
ar-Rashld sent to inform Yahya that the might take up his residence in that city 
M7Sor wherever he pleased. Yahya replied that he preferred being with his son, 
and the khalif then sent to ask him if he would like to dwell in a prison. Yahya 
declared that he wouldj and from that time he was kept with al-Fadl in confine- 
ment . At first, they were allowed some liberty, but subsequently they experieneed 
alternations of rigour and relaxation, according to the nature of the reports which 
reached ar-Rashld concerning them. He then confiscated the property of every 
iiieinber of the family.— It is said that MasrAr the eunuch was sent by him to 
the prison, and that he told the guardian to bring al-Fadl before him. When 
he was brought out, he addressed him thus : ** The Commander of the faithful 
sends me to say that he ordered thee to make a true statement of thy property, 
and that thou didst pretend to do so, but he is assured that thou hast still great 
“ wealth in reserve ; and his orders to me are, that, if thou dost not inform me 
** where the money is, 1 am to give thee two hundred strdtes of a whip. I 
should tlierefore advise thee not to prefer thy riches to thyself.” On this al- 
Fadl looked up at him and said : By Allah! I made no false statements, and 
were the choice pflered to me of being sent out of the world or of receiving a 
‘‘ single stroke of a whip, I should prefer the former alternative; that, the Com- 
“ mander of the faithful wdl knoweth, and thou also knowest foil well that we 
“ maintained our reputation at the expense of our wealth; how then could we 
“ now shieldfOur wealth at the expense of our bodies? If thou hast really got any 
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‘ *• orders, let them be executed.” On this, MasrAr produced some whips which he 
brought with him rolled up in a napkin, and ordered his seiwants to inflict on ab 
Fadl two hundred stripes. They struck him with all their force, ining no modera- 
tion in their blows, so that they nearly killed him. There was in that place a man 
skilled in treating (iroimdt), who was called in to attend aUFadl. When he saw 
him, he observed that fifty strokes had been inflicted on him, and when the 
others declared that two hundred had been given, he asserted that his back bore the 
traces of fifty and not more. He then told al-Fadl that he must lie down on his 
back on a reed-mat, so that they might tread on his breast. Al-Fadl Juddered 
at the proposal, but having at length given his consent, they placed him on his 
lack. The operator then trod on him, after which^ie took him by the arms and 
dragged him along the mat, by which means a great quantity of flesh was torn 
off the back. He then proceeded to dress the wounds, and continued his ser- 
vices i-egularly, till one day, when, on examining them, he immediately prostrated 
himself in thanksgiving to God. They asked him what was the mattei^ and he 
replied that the patient was saved, because new flesh was forming. He then said ; 
“ Did 1 not say that he had received fifty strokes? Well, by Allah I one thousand 
“ strokes could not have left worse marks ; but 1 merely said so that he might take 
‘‘ courage, and thus aid my efforts to cure him.” Al-Fadl, on his recovery, bor- 
rowed ten thousand dirhems from a friend and sent them to the doctor, who re- 
turned them. Thinking that he had offered too little, he borrowed ten thousand 
more, hut the man refused them and said : 1 cannot accept a salary for curing 

the greatest among the generous; were it even twenty thousand dinars, I should 
refuse them.” When this was told to al-Fadl, he declared that such an act 
of generosity surpassed all that he himself had done during the whole course of 
his life. For be had learned that the doctor was poor and in great distress. — 
The following verses, which, I believe, are by Abfl ’l-Atkhiya, were frequently 
recited by al-Fadl in his prison ■* 

We address onr complaints to God in our snffisrings, for it is his hand which re- 
movelh pain and aflUction. We have quitted the world, and yet we exbt therein ; we 
are not of the living, neither are we of the dead. When the gaoler happens to enter 
our cell, we wonder and nclaim : “ This man has come from the world I " 

1 have since discovered that these verses are by Sklih Ibn Ab<^ al-Kaddfls ; 
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they form piM of a poem which be composed wheo ia prisoD. Some, however, 
attribute them to ^ Ibn al-Khalll, who, having been suspected of athdsm at 
the same time as S41ih, was imprisoned along with him by the ordm* of the khahf 
^74 id"MabdL— Hie praises of the Bartnekides were celebrated by all the contempo- 
rary poets. Marwhi Ibn Abi Hafsa, or Abil ’Miajna as some say, composed the 
following lines on al>Fadl .* 

The power of doing good and of harming is in the hands of princes, but the Banne- 
kides do good and harm not. If pm^hment U to be inflicted, that duty is imposed on 
others; but to them all good is justly attributed. When thou knovest not the origin 
and ancestry of a man, euminehis acts; when the rooto are swollen with moisture (12), 
the sprouts floarlA and die crop is abundant. 

Al-Attkbi(1 3) the poet inenrred the displeasure of ar>Rasbid, but was pardoned 
through al'Fadl’s intercession. On this occasion he pronounced these' lines : 

I was cast into the abyss of death, from which neither counsel nor artifice could 
saverme. But your words ceased not in my ihvour till you snatched my life from the 
grasp of flite. 

AhA INuwfts praised, him also in a kattdn wherein he said : 

1 shall complain to al-FadI, the son of Yahya, the son of Khklid, of the pains of love ; 
perhaps he may unite me to my mistress. 


On its being remained to the poet that he was wrong in addressing such a 
strange request to al-FadI, he replied that he meant a union of preference (and 
affe(4wn)f not a union of the persons. Al-Mntand>bi imitated this where he says ; 

Perhaps the emir may see my abasement, and intercede with her who made me an 
example of [unrequited) love. 

A certain poet compoaed one single line on al-FadI, which was this ; 

What we have all experienced from al-Fadl's generosity has converted the human 
race into [gratepet) poets. 

hault having been found with diia verse because it was isolated, al-Oalifir Ibn 
Ward Ibn Saad id>Kummi composed the following to match it : 

He taught the most unprolific geniuses aamngst us how to compose in verse, and the 
avarioioq,s how toehswfBMToeity. 
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This line was much admired. — The affection of al-Fadl for his father was 
extreme : it is related thaty when they were in prison and unable to procure 
warm water, whidi howerw was necessary for his fisther, as he could not make 
use of cold water in winter, al-Fadl took the copper ewer which contained the 
water for their use and applied it to his stomach, that he might thus, in some 
measure, diminish its coldness and render it fit for his father’s use. — ^The anec- 
dotes told of al-Fadl are very numerous. He was bom on the 22nd of 
A. H. 147 (February, A.D. 765), but at-Tabari says, in his History, towards the 
commencement of his chapter on tlie reign of Hkrfin ar-Raahidj ** The birth of 
“ al-Fadl Ibn Yahya took place in the year 148.”— -God best knows the truth! 

— He died in prison, at ar^Rakka, on a Friday morning in the month of al-Mu- 
harram, A.H. 193 (Oct.-Nov., A.D. 808); some say, in the month of Ramadan, 

A. H. 192. When an-Rashid was informed of his death, he said : ** My fate is 
near unto hi^;” and so it proved, for he expired at Tds, on the eve of Saturday, 
the 3rd of the latter Jumada, A. H. 193 (March, A. D. 809); some state, how- 
ever, that he died on the 1 5th of the month, and others, that he breathed his 
last on the eve of Thursday, the 45th of the first Jumkda; but Ibn al-Labbin 
aUFaradi (14) mentions that his death occurred in the month of the latter Rabi; 878 
they ail agree, however, as to the year. We have alieady slated that al-Fadl and 
ar-Rashid were liom about the same time. — On the death of ar-Rashid, his sons, 
Muhammad al-Amin and {AM Jaafar) al-MansAr the governor of Kbor&skn, 
were established as his successors in the khalifat. 


f) By the Nofliin law, foiter-brothen and foflcTHiiftarf are aMimUaled In rooft reipect* U> real brotbam 
and real lifteri. 

{T Ibn al-Aihlr, Ihe hiilorian, doet not Ciil to remark, in bit Kdmil, that, •• long ii ak-KbaiiiirAn lived, 
ar-RubId did not attempt to deprive al-PadI of the vliirate; but, the very year in which the died, be put 
that projfet Into eieentiM. 

( 3 ) See vol. K page 355, nou (S4). 

.4 Al-Mashdl mji, in hi# iturdj ad-Dahab: **The grandee entruited with the guardianthip i$idana) of 

ihif temple (lAe at Baikh) wu entitled al-Bermak (lAr Barmek).** 

(5) See vel. 11. page 137. 

(5) Thii tewe ley la Aderibat|4o. A mamieeHpt hei here Nmhrdwan, which leemf preferable, thif place 
being iltiiated In Irik. 

7 ) See vel. 1. page 153. 

S) I read ">7 mamiifriptf five the reading reprodncMi in the prated teit. 
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(9) 8eeY0l.ll.iMifeM. 

(10) The verb figniBei: To perfttme the hifar or heerd with ghdUa aJI^. Thli word, Che preciie 
meuiflig of whkh I did not recollect wheo writliig the note in pege M of rol. L, meeiii crfoet. The Art^ 
cell e cfoil-oar, Man <U4}Ml(a, e»d the lene word, goto da algalia, has fMtfsed into the Spioish and Portu- 
guese laoftiagai. 

(11) Here, in the Arabic, follow the words j\iuJi)jai44$tAr os-eolfo/C (muumularlus ealHtiui), 

If they form a sumaine, the phrise which follows nost begin thus in the translation: Al^EUtAr a$^Sairaft 
and Omdra tbn Bama disemuM, etc. But in two of my MSS. the phrase Al-Jihihldri r^latet the eame 
amedoie, etc,, Is inserted between the words ae-Sairaft and Omdra, The true reading is therefore uncer- 
tain, and I prefer not hasarding a translation. 

(IS) The word nada means both moi$tur§ and gmeroHty, Here the poet confounds the two ideas. 

(18) Abd Amr Kulthdm Ibn Omar Ibn Taghlib atrTaghlibi, a poet and hdtib, was a natire of Damascus, 
established at Klnnisrtn. He bore the surname of al-Attibi. The Bermekides honoured him with their pa- 
tronage, and at a later period he enjoyed the friendship of Thhir Ibn al-Husain.— (FlArisf, fol. 166.) 

(14) Abd *I-Huiain Muhammad Ibn Abd Alidh al-Buri (a native of Ba9ra\ and sumamed Ibn al-LabbAn 
(the ton of the mitkman), was an eminent Juiisconsolt of the Shaflte sect, and possessed such skill in the cal- 
culation of inheritanoe-ehares, that he obtained the surname of al-Faradi. A number of works were composed 
by him on this subject, and Abd Ishak as^hlrlsi declared Chat no one had erer produced any thing like 
them. Ibn al-LabbAn was beard to say that there was not an inheritance-calculator on earth who had 
not been hts disciple or a disciple of his disciples ^ otherwise that person could do nothing good in his 
profeMion. He gave his lessons in a college built purposely for him at Baghdad, and he died in the month 
of the arst RabI, A. H. 408 (October, A. D. 1011).— (Tuhakdl ae-Shdftgin )— We here again Hnd another 
college built before the time oV NiiAm al-Mulk, who has been generally supposed to have founded the Orst 
establishment of the kind. See Introduction to vol. 1. page iivli. 


AL FADL IBN AR-RABI. 

Abu *l-AbbaB al-FadI was the son of ar^labi Ibn YAnus Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn Abi Furwa. — ^This Iasi, whose real name was Kaisan, was a matcla 
10 (the kitalif) Oihmiln Ibn Affin (rol. /. pp, 521 ,526}. — We have already spoken 
of his father ar-Rabi (vol, /. p. 521) and mentioned something of what passed 
between him and AbA Jaafar abMatisAr. — ^When the sovereign autliority de- 
volved to ar4la8hid, this prince chose the Barmekides for his viairs, and al FadI, 
who had aspired to an equality with them and hoped to rival them in influence, 
conceived a deep hatred against them, Jp finding all his efforts for that purpose 
ineffectuaL ^ Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaimlin tkth Wahb (vitl. I, page "29) said : 
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“ When God wills the destruction of a family (or people) and the ruin of their 
prosperity, he disposes certain causes to eflfect that purpose; and one of the 
causes which ccrntributed to the fall of the Barmekides was their disdain for 
“ al-Fadl Ibn ar>Rabi. He therefore wrought against them underhand, and 
having succeeded in forming a close intimacy with ar-RashId, he turned that 
prince’s heart against them. In this he was seconded by the kdiUt Ismail Ihn 
Sabih till the event was brought to pass.” It is related that Yahya Ibn 
Khalid al-Barmaki was one day holding a court for the dispatch of public bu- 
siness, with his son Jaafar seated before him to write his decisions on the nie> 
morials which were presented, when al-Fadl came in with ten written applications 
from different persons. To each of these Yahya ihade an objection, and ended 
by refusing his sanction to every one of them, on which al-Fadl gathered 
them up, saying : Go back (to those who sent you! applications) repelled and 
rejected ! ” He then turned to go out and recited the following lines ; 

Fortune may yet alter her present course and produce some change ; Fortune is api 
to stumble in ^ gait. She may grant certain wishes, procure satisfaction for certain 
offences, and replace this state of things by another. 

Yahya, overhearing these words, immediately recalled him, saying : “ Come 
liack, Abd ’l-Abl»ls ! I insist upon it;” and set his approval to all the memorials. 
It was very shortly after this, that the fall of the Barmekides was brought almui 
through al-Fadl’s means, and he then became vizir to ar-Rashid. In allusion to 
this event, Abd Nuwis Cvol, /. p. 391), or Ahd Hazra according to some, recited 
the following lines : 

Fortune slighted the merits of the Barmekides when she overthrew their power by a 
fatal stroke. But certainly that same fortune which respected not the deserts of Yahya 
will have no regard for those of the funily of ar-Rabl. 

A discussion having arisen one day in the presence of ar-Rashid Itetweeii Jaafar 
Ibn Yahya and al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabl, the former called his adversary a foundling, 
in allusion to the circumstance that no one know who ardlabl’s father was (vol. /. 
p. 523). Stung with the insult, aLFadl exclaimed : ** Bear witness. to that, Com- 
mander of the faithful! ” On this Jaafar turned to ar-Rashid and said : 
“ Commander of the faithful! before whom does this ignorant man 'cite thee to 
“ bear witness? thee, who art the judge of the judges!” — After thy death of ar- 
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Rashid, al-Fadl continued to act as 'vizir; having enjoyed die conhdence of that 
prince, he procured al-Amin’s elevation to the throne, without taking the least 
notice of al-MSinittn, who was then in Khorlsin. This prince iminediately re- 
solved on dispatching a body of troops to intercept him on his return from Tils, 
where ar-Rashtd had breathed his last, but he was thssuaded fnim his purpose by 
his vizir al FadI Ibn Sahl who felt apprehensive of the consequences. Al-Fadl 
Ihn ar-Rabl then foresaw the danger which awaited him in case of abMImdn’s 
ii(r(<e8sion to the khalifate, and he therefore persuaded al-Amin to deprive him of 
;t7tt liis rights as declared successor to the throne, and confer them on his own sou 
M ilsa Ibn al-Amtn. This produced a misunderstanding between the two brothers, 
and at length al-MImAn, by the advice of his vizir al-Fadl Ibn Sahl, dispatched 
an army from Khor&sAn under the command of Tahir Ibn al-Husain (vol. /. 
p. 6/i0) (1). Al-Amin then took counsel of al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi,an<f sent Ali Ibn 
Isa Ibn Miih&n at tbe head of an army from Baghdad to repel die invaders. In 
lii(^ battle which ensued, tbe latter general lost his life. This occurred A.H. 19-'i 
^ K09-1(t). From tliat moment the affairs of al-Amin fell into confusion and the 
power of al-MkmAn wi\p consolidated ; as for abFadl Ibn ar-Rabi, he retired to a 
place of concealment in the month of Riyab, A. H. 1 96 (March-April, A. D. 81 2 , 
on |)erceiving that all his plans had gone to ruin. He appeared in public, some 
time after, when Ibrahim Ibn al-Mabdi (vol. /. p. 16) usurped the the khalifate 
at Baghdad, and he entered into his service. On tbe failure of Ibrahim’s un- 
dertaking, ar-Rabi concealed himself a second time, and finally obtained his 
paidon from al-MftmAn through the intercession of Tkhir Ibn al-Husain, who 
e«>ndueted him into die presence of the prince. This circumstance is sometimes 
related in a different manner. From that time dll his death he remained unem- 
ployed, having never, as far as 1 can discover, occupied any post under al-Ma- 
inAn. The poet AbA Nuwks wrote al-Fadl the following lines to console him on 
the loss of ar-Rashld and congratulate him on the aecession of al-Aihin : 

O Abe 'l-Abbtol be oonioled in th; sorrows over the noblest of tte dead by the 
aspect of the best that ever was or will be among the living. The vieissitudes of time 
revolve and now produce evil, now good. The prince who lives repays for {the (om of) 
him who is dead and hidden in the dost of the grave; dion hast not suffered by the 
exchange, neither hath the dead deceived ((Aw Ay qapomtiiig ea umsorlAy succeMor). 

In another piece of verse composed in praise of al-Amin, AbA Nuwls said of him ; 
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It is not repugnant to God that ((Ac good qualiim of) all mankind should be united in 
a single individnal. 

• (Spealmg of the verses given before this ksU) Abd fiakr as-Sdli said “ The 
“ kdHb Ahouid Ibn YAsuF (vol. I. p. 271, n. (12) ) took the idea of these verses, 
“ and having enlaiged upon it, he addressed his jnece to one oF his brethren 
whose parrot had died, and who had a brother of a most untractable temper, 
“ called Abd al-Hamtd, still living.” The piece is as follows : 

Thou sarvivest; and may our lives be the ransom of thine I May God, the possessor 
of ail grandeur, grant thee consolation I Great was the stroke which fate inflicted on 
thee when it killed thy parrot. How strange that death should come unto it and miss 
Abd al-UaBsId, thy brother. Abd al-HamId was a ittsr object for death than thy par- 
rot. Every sort of misfortune has come over us ; the loss of the one and the presence 
of the other. 

In the life of Ibn ar- Rdmi (vol. II. p. 300) we have inserted two pieces similar 
to this, and addressed to the vizir Abd ’1-Kksim Obaid Allah on the death of one 
of his sons and the existence of the other. The idea is borrowed from the verses 
just given, but it was Abd Nuwas who opened the way. Succeeding poets appr(v 
printed the thought arith some sli^t difference in the mode of its expression. — 
Al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi died in the month of Zd ’UKaada, A. H. 208 (March-Aprii, 
A. D. 824); some say in the month of the latter Rabi. It was on him that Ahd 
Nuwas composed his poem, rhyming in d, which contains the expression : and 
good works became ( for him ) a mulom. 


(1) Wheo al-Fidl Ibn ar-Ribl adrised al-Arotn to deprive al-MAmbn of hit right to the throne and confer 
it on biff own aon Mbia, ffome of the more pmdent of Chat prince's conniellorff endeavoured to diiauade him 
from ffo dangaroM a prajoei; bni their repreaantatlonff ware of no avail, and the firtal iofluenca of al-PadI pre* 
dominated. Ab-Aado than aiMyed to draw al-lllmnn to Baghdad, ao that ba might aecore hU paraon, but the 
latter would not let himself be rireumvented in this manner, and sent a letter of eicnse. The two princfb 
then anterad Into a long eorraipondenee, and al-IUmfto was almost iodoeed to transfer his righu to Mfisa. 
whan his vWr al-Ml Ibn Snhl bad a private interview with him and eneanragad him to resist, affsttring him 
that, bj adopting rasolnia pracacdingi, he eonld net Ihtt to ohiaift possession of the MutBIsle. AI-MAmOn 
followed his visiles advice, and al-PadI Ibn Sahl began to gain partisans to the cauie of bis roaster and to 
strengthen the frontiar garrisons. The war brohe ovt soon after, and a^Aroln fell a vietin^lo the injudicious 
counaals of Ms mMAaMr ab^adl Um aMMM.- dd-Hnnf iMsMuripa, m. Bo. MS, M. BOO.) 
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AL-FADL IBN SAHL. 

Abilk ’l-Abb&s al-Fadl Ibn Sihl as-Sarakhsi was the brother of al-Hasan Ibn 
Sahl, him whose life has been given (vol. I. p. 408). He made his profession of 
617 Islamism (1) to al-Mimdn in the year 190 (A. D. 805>6); but some say that it 
was his father Sahl who made the profession, and that it was al-Mahdi who re- 
ceived it. Al-Fadl Ibn Sahl served Al-MkmOn as vizir and domineered over him 
to such a degree that he once outbid him for a female slave whom he wanted to 
purchase. When Jaafar the Barmekide resolved on placing al-Fadl in the ser- 
vice of al-MIimiin, Yahya (Jaafar' i father) spoke of him so favourably in the pre- 
sence of ar-Rashid, that the latter ordered him to be brought in. On appear- 
ing before the khalif, al-Fadl was so completely overcome with confusion that 
he (!ould not utter a word. Ar-Rashid then turned towards Yahya with the 
look of one who blamed his choice, but Fadl (recovered himelf and) said: 

Commander of the faithful! it is an excellent proof of a servant’s merit that 
“ his heart is seized with respect in the presence of his master.” “ To this 
ar-Rashid replied : ‘Mf you kept silent that you might frame this answer, I 
“ must say that you have succeeded well; but if it came to you extempore, 
“ it is still better and better.” To every succeeding question which the khalif 
addressed him, he replied in a manner suited to justify the character given of 
him by Yahya. Al-Fadl was highly accomplished, and he received the sur- 
name of Zd 'r-tttdtaUm (the holder of the two eommondt) because be exercised the 
authority of the vizirate, and that of the sword (at eommander tn chief of the 
army). (like hit matter al~MdmAn) he acknowledged the rights of the fa- 
mily of Ali (2). In astrology he displayed the greatest skill, and most of his pre- 
dictions received their accomplishment. AbA ’l-Husain Ali as-Salami relates, 
in his History of the governors of Khorksftn, that, when al-MJuuAn resolved on 
sending Tkhir Ibn al-Husain (vol. /. p. 649) against his brother Muhammad al- 
Amin, al-Fadl Ibn Sahl examined the horoscope of this general, and finding the 
indicator in the middle of the sky and that it was xd 'yamtnain |(3), he told al- 
MJimAn that "^ihir would conquer al-Amin provided he were sumamed ZA ’i- 
Yaminain. Al-M&mAn then conceived a high admiration for al-Fadl’s ulent, 
and gave this surname to Tkhir; he became also an assiduous student in the 
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science of the stars. . The same writer says : “ One of al-FadI Ihn Sahl’s 
‘‘ astrological predictions wherein he perfectly succeeded was the folbwing : 
‘“when Tahir Ihn al-Husain was nominated to march forth against ahAmin, 

“ al-Fadl designated a fortunate hour for his departure and, at that moment, 

“ be knotted his standard (4) and placed it in his hand, saying : ‘ I here knot for 
“ ‘ thee a standard which shall not be untied for six and fifty years.’ Now, 

“ from the time of Tahir Ihn ahHusain’s going forth against Ali Ibn Isa, al- 
“ Amin’s general, till that of Muhammad Ibn Tahir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn TlJiir 
“ Ibn al-Husain’s capture at Naisapur by YakAb Ibn al-Laitli as^lfar, precisely 
six and fifty years intervened.” Ibn Al-Laith took Multammad prisoner on 
Sunday, the 2nd of Shawwal, A. H. 259 (Augult, A. D. 873).— Another 
instance of his successful predictions was that concerning himself : when al- 
Mamun obliged al-Fadl’s mother to deliver up all the property which he had 

left on bis decease, she brought to him a coifer, locked and sealed. On opening 

♦ 

it he found a little box, closed also with a seal, and within it a papof folded 
up, and containing a piece of silk bearing the following inscription in his own 
handwriting : “ In tlie name of God, the Merciful, the Clement! This is the 
“ fate which al-Fadl Ibn Sahl has predicted for himself : fie will live forty-eight 
“ years, and be killed lietween water and fire.” He lived precisely to this age, 
and was murdered in his liath at Sarakhs, by GhMih, the maternal uncle of al- 
Mamiin. Many other instances are given of his successful predictions. — It is 
related that he one day said to Thumkma Ihn al-Ashras (5); “ 1 know not what 
“ to do ; I am overwhelmed by the number of persons who apply to me for fa- 
“ vours.” — “ Quit thy seat,” said Thumama, “ and it shall lie my business to 
“ prevent a single one of them from meeting thee.” Al-Fadl acknowledged 
the counsel to be good, and from that period Thum&ma remained charged 
with all his personal aflairs. — During his residence in Khorkskn, al-Fadl had 
a fit of sickness which brought him to the brink of death ; on his recovery, he 
held an audience, in which numerous congratulations, all drawn up with great 
elegance, were addressed to him. When the speakers had finished, he turned 
to them and said : “ Sickness has advantages which no reasonable man can 
“ deny: it expiates sins; it prepares for us the reward due to patient sulfering ; 

it rouses us from supineness; it makes us grateful for the benefit of health ; 

“ it calls us to repentance, and it incites us to charity.”— His pyaises wereB78 
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celebrated by aome of the nwst eminent poets of the age; thus Ibrahim Ibn 
al>Abb&s as-Sdli (vol. I. p. 22) said of him : 

There is no hand like that of al'^adl Ibn Sahl. Ita gifta are wealth, and ita stroke is 
death. Its palm is formed for liberality, and its back to receive gratefol kisses. 

It was from this that Ibn ar-Rdmi took the idea of the following passage; it 
l>elongs to one of his poems in which he addresses the vizir al-Kasim Ibn Obaid 
Allah Ibn Wahb : 

I am placed between poverty and the necessity of maintaining a respectable appear- 
ance ; in this position the worthiest of men would die of inanition. Stretch then forth 
to me that hand of which the palm is accustomed to bestow, and the back to be kissed. 

It was of al-FadI that Abd Muhammad AIkI Allah Ibn Muhammad (some say 
Ibn Aiydb) at-Taimi (6) said ; 

Rest assured that the noblest in every city, great though they be, are all al-Fadl’s 
inferiors. When it pleases him, you may see the greatest of mankind humbled before 
him, and ho humbleDi himself only before God. The more God exalts him, the more 
he is humble and the more each man of rank is humble before him. 


Muslim Ibn al-Walid al-Ansdri, surnamed Sari al-Ghawani (vol. I. p. 25), said 
of him in one of his kattda'* : 

You established one khalifote and overthrew another; great was that which you esta- 
blished and that which you overthrew. 

Al-slihshikri (vol. II. p. 137) relates that al-FadI Ibn Sahl having been plunged 
into the deepest affliction by the loss of a son called al-Abbas, Ibrahim Ihn 
Mdsa Ibn Jaafar al-AIawi (G) went in to him and recited this verse : 

Better for thee than Bie possession of al-Abb4s is that indemnity for his loss which 
God reserves thee; and a better company than thine for al-Abb&s is that of God. 

« 

Al-Fadl acknowledged tbe truth of his words and made him a present; from 
that time, lie felt consoled. — Al-MJim6n at length found the influence which al- 
Fadl had acquired so onerous to himself, that he suborned his maternal uncle 
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Ghalib as-SaAdi the black (7) to murder him. Al-Fadl was at Sarakhs and in his 
bath, when Ghalib entered suddenly with some others and slew him ; this oc- 
cVirred on Thursday, the 2nd of Shaabin, A. H. 202 (February, A. D. 818); 
some say, A. H. 203. He was then aged forty-eight years; some say, forty-one 
years and five months. At-Tabari states, in his History, that al-FadI died at the 
age of sixty ; others again say that he was murdered on Friday, the 2nd of Shaa- 
i>an, A. H. 202. This last date I consider to be the true one. Elegies wen* 
composed on his death by Muslim Ibn al-Walid, Dibil (col. /.p. 507), and Ibra- 
him Ibn al-Abbas 'vol. I. p. 22). — His father Sahl died also in the year 202, 
soon after the assassination of his son. His mother, who was also the mother 
of his brother al-Hasan vol. /. p. 408), lived to wTtness the marriage of BOrati 
^pol. 1. p. 268) with al-MimOn. On the death of al-FadI, this print'e went to 
console his mother and said Grieve not for him, neither be afflicted at his 
loss; for God has given thee a son in me to replace him; so you need not 
“ conceal from me the sentiments which you used to confide to him.” On 
this she wept and answered ; “ 0 Commander of the faithful ! why should I not 
“ grieve for a son who gained me another such as you ?” — Sarakhsi means 
belonging to Sarakh, a city in Khorasiin. 


'1 Ibn al-Atblr Mjri. in hi* Kdmil, year IM, that al-FadI Ibn Sabi «a> originally a MajM, or flr«- 
utorthippfr. 

(S; ‘*lt «Bf be/‘ Ibii al-Alblr, ** who idkiied al-MImbn u> deiignate Ali Ibii Mdia ar-Rida an lur- 
** c«BM>r to tbe kbalifate." 

13} Zd 'vamifidtffi ligoifiei doubiy fortunate, and ambidoxter. 

(4' See Yol. II. page 141, note (Zj. 

5i Abb Maan Tbambma Ibn al-Aabraa, a member of the tribe of .Numair and a native of Baara, wai aur- 
named ai«M4jin {the Ubertine^ for bia diaorderly life. Tbe bbalifa ar-Raabid and al-NImbn admitted bim into 
tbeir aoctety, and many amnaing aneedotea are told of bim. One evening after anoaet, be went out in a atale 
of inebriation, and aeeing al-MAmbn riding towarda him, be took tbe other aide of tbe atreet ; but tbe kbalif 
remarked him and rode up, upon which the following dialogue enaued : *Ma It you, ThumAmaT’'— Yea. 

Are you drunk?’ — “ !^o. '-“ Do you know me?"— “Yea.”— “Who am I?”— “I don't know." Thif» 
answer threw al*Mam&n into aiudi a 6t of laugbtar, that be nearly fell off bb horae. TbumAma died A. H. 
313 (A. D. lOM} at-Idhira). He profeeaed tbe Notasllile dortrinea, but held Mme otbera pecu- 

liar to bimaelf, and of wbieb aoffbabraaUnl ghrea an aeeount ; aee Dr Cureton’a Shahr$§idni, Arabic teit, 
page 4». 

5 ) At^Tmimi b Ibe true reading. The Mkattb aaya, in bb Hbtory of Baghdad (ll8.of tbe Bib, 

dm Roi, aneien fonda, No 684. fol 116, and fonda Aaaelin, MS No. 841, fol. 38 verao), that/b6 Muhammad 
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Abd Allili Ibn Aijth it-Tiimi, i member of tbe tribe of Tiim Alltb Ibn TbeeUbi, was ooe of the eminent 
poets of the Abbulde dynasty, and celebrated tbe praises of at-'Amln and al'Mimttn. 

(6) This is tbe same Alide who revolted in Yemen, A.H. SOO.-*See Abd *l-FedA's Annalt. 

(7) Al-MAmdn*s completion wu dark or tawny ; what b here said by Ibn KballlkAn accounts for that 
peculiarity. 


AL-FADL IBN MARWAN. 

tf70 Abd M-Abbas al-Fadl Ibn Marw&n Ibn Masarkhas was vizir to al-Motasiin. 
That prince having accompanied his brother al-Mamdn to Asia Minor and being 
witti him when he died there, it was ai-FadI Ibn Marwan who administered 
the oath, of fealty to the people. Al-Motasim, having thus succeeded to his 
brother, hastened to testify his satisfaction to al-Fadl for his conduct, and, 
having made his entry into Baghdad on Saturday, the 1st of Ramadan, A. H. 
*218 (September, A.D. 833), he invested him with the dignity of vizir, confiding 
t(» him at the same time the administration of all his affairs. Al-Fadl had 
directed his education, and, by the length of time thus passed in his service, 
he ac(|uired the highest influence over him, even before the expiration of al- 
MamAn’s reign. He was originally a Christian, and possessed but a sliglit 
knowledge of (Motlim) science ; he displayed, however, a full acquaintance with 
the duties of his office. A collection has lieen made of the epistles composed by 
him, and he left a work entitled ai-JUiuhdhiHdl wa 'l-Akhbdr (obtermtiom attd 
rntratiom), containing an account of the events which had passed under his 
own observation. One of his sayings was : A kdtib is like a wheel for raising 
** water ; he gets out of order if not kept at work.” At an audience which he 
held one day for the dispatch of public business, he noticed, among the memo- 
rials presented to him, a paper on which were inscribed these lines : 

• 

ThOnnctoBt like Pharaoh, O FadI Ibn MarwAn I but uke warning. Thy pradecee- 
son were al-Fadl, and al-Fadl, and al-Fadl ; three princes now gone their ways ; whom 
fetters, prison, and violence deprived of life. Thoa hast become a tyrant among men, 
and thou shalt perish as those three before thee have perished. 
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The Fadls here meant were those whose lives have been just given ; namely al- 
Fadl Ibn Yahya al-Barmaki, al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi and al-FadI Ibn Sahl. These 
verses are attributed by abManubani (1), in his Mojam at-Shuard, to aUHai- 
tham Ibn Fir&s as-S&mi, a descendant of Sima Ibn Luwai, and az-Zamakhsbari 
makes a similar statement in his Babt at-Abrdr. An anecdote of a similar kind 
is told of Asad Ibn Razin the kdtib : when AbA Abd Allah aLKAfi was appointed 
to replace AbA Jaafar Ibn Sbirzad (2) and had occupied the residence and filled 
the seat of his predecessor, Asad wished to go into his presence, but the usher 
refused him admittance. On this he returned home and wrote al-KAfi these lines: 

We have seen the curtain of thy door drawn againA us, but this humiliation was not 
effected by thy will. Hear my words, and be not angry with mo ; I seek neither money 
nor honours : Gratitude survives when all else perisheth ; how many attained, like thee, 
a princely station, yet their power ended and they themselves departed . In that pa- 
lace— in that hall— K>n that very throne— I saw the power high exalted which is now 
overthrown. 

When AbA Alxl Allah read these verses, he sent for the author and after many 
apologies, he granted the request which he had intended to make. Something 
similar to this will be found in the life of Abd al-Malilt Ibn Omair, where we 
mention the observation made by him to Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwkn, when tlx* 
bead of Musab Ibn az-Zubair was presented to him (tee p. 117 of this volume ). 

— The feelings of al-Motasim for al-Fadl Ibn Marw&n underwent at length a total 
change, and he caused him to be arrested in the month of Rajah, A. 11. 221(June- 
.luly, A. D. 836); he said at the same time : ** He was disobedient to God whilst 
serving me, so God hath given me power over him.” Al-Fadl was afterwards 
employed by other khalifs, and he died in the montli of the latter Rabl, A. H. 

250 TMay-June, A. D. 864); aged eighty years. It is stated, however, in the 
Fikritl (3) that he lived to the age of ninety-three : God only knows the truth ! 
.At-Tabari places his fall in the month of Safar of the year before mentioned. As- 
SAli (vol. /. p. 22) says: *‘When al-Motasim disgraced him, he seized in his 
“ house one million of dinars (4) and took away, besides, furniture and vases to 
tlie value of another million. He detained him in prison five, months, and 
“ having then ordered him to remain a prisoner in his house, he chose for vizir 
“ Ahmad Ihn Ammir(5).’’ — A favorite saying of al-Fadl Ibn Marwkn was: B80 
“ Attack not thy enemy when he is advancing, for he has thus fn advantage 
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“ over thee ; neither attack him in his retreat, for thou hast already got rid of 
“ him.” 

(I) The life of Abh Abd Allah Muhammad al-MareuhIni » given by our author. 
i2) I am inclined to think that thii Abd JuCir Ibn Shlrtid wai the fame penon whom the author of the 
cuIrDual al-hldmiya calif Ahmad Ibn SAlib Ibn Shtrfkd al-Kutrubulli. According to tbif writer, be poffeffed 
great ablliUet and became viiir to al-Motamid, but he held his poft for about a month only, and died A. H. 
266 (A. D. 679-aO).-(MS. No. m, fol. 235.) 

(3) See vol. I. page 630, note (3). 

(4) About flve hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

(5) See the life of Muhammad Ibn ai>ZaiyAt. 


AL-FIJ1)AIL IBN lYAD AT-TALAKANI. 

Abi'i All al'Fudail Ibn lykd Ibn MasAd Ibn Bishr auTsilakani al-Fundini,a cele- 
brated ascetic and one of the Men of the Path (1 \ drew his origin from a family of 
the tribe of Tamim which had settled at Tilakan. He commenced his life as a 
highway robber and intercepted travellers on the road from Abiward to Sarakhs, 
but his conversion was operated by the following circumstance : As he was 
climbing over a wall to see a girl whom he loved, he heard a voice pronounce 
this verse of the Koran : It mt the time yet come unto thote who believe, that their 
henrte tkould humbly tuinmt to the admonition of God (2) ? On this, he exclaimed : 

O Lord ! that time is come.” He then went away from the place, and the 
approach of night induced him to repair for shelter to a ruined edifii'e. He 
there found a band of travellers, one of whom said to the others : Let us set 
“ out hut another answered : “ Let us rather wait till daylight, for al-Fudail is 
on the road and will stop us.” Al-Fudail then turned his heart to God, and 
assured them that they had nothing to fear. He ranked amongst the greatest 
of the Saiyidi (or tamlt). Sofyin Ibn Oyaina (tvl. I. p. 578) relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote concerning him : HarAn ar-Rashid called for us, and wlien 
we entered into his presence, al-Fudail followed, with his cloak drawn over 
his face, find said to me: 'Tell me, Sofykn! which of these is the Com- 
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‘ mander of the faithful?' — ‘There he is;’ said I, pointing out ai'-Rashid. 
“ He then addressed (the kkaHf) in these terms : ‘ 0 thou with tlie handsome 
‘ face! art thou the man whose hand govemeth this people and who hast taken 
“ ‘ that duty on thy shoulders? verily, thou hast taken on thyself a heavy burden 
“ Ar-Rashid wept on hearing these words, and ordered to dach of us a purse of 
“ money. We all received the gift, except al-Fudail ; and ap>Rashid said to him : 
“ ‘ 0 Abd Ali ! if thou dost not think it lawful to accept it, give it to some poor 
“ ‘ debtor, or else feed therewith the hungry, or clotlie the naked.’ He requested, 
however, the permission to refuse it ; and, when we went out, 1 said to him : 
“ ‘ Thou hast done wrong, 0 Abii Ali! why didst thou not take.it and spend it 
“ ‘ in works of charity?’ On this he seized me by <he beard, and exclaimed : ‘ 0 
“ ‘ Abd Muhammad! how canst thou, who art the chief jurisconsult of this city 
“ ‘ and a man whom ali look up to, how canst thou make such a blunder ? had 
“ ‘ the money been lawfully acquired by those people (the khalif and Im officer* 
“ ‘ it hadbeen lawful forme to accept it.’” — It is related that ar-lla^bid onrt* 
said to him : “ How great is thy self-abnegation!” to which he made answer : 
“ Thine is greater.” — “ How so?” said the khalif. — “ Because I make abnega- 
“ tion of this world, and thou makes! abnegation of the* next; now, this world 
“ is transitory and the next will endure for ever.” — The following anecdole is 
related by az-rZamakhshari in his HaH al-Abrdr^ Chapter on Food : “ Al-Fudail 
“ said one day to his companions : ‘ What say you of a man who, having some 
“ ‘ dates in his sleeve, sits down in the privy and throws them into it one aft«‘r 
“ ‘ the other?’ They answered that he must lie mad. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘wlio.sc»- 
“ ‘ ever throws them into his belly till he fdls it is yet more insane ; for that privy 
“ ‘ is filled from tliis one.’ " It was a saying of his that, when God loves a man, 
he increases his afflictions, and when he hates a man, he increases his worldly 
prosperity. He said another time : “ If the world with all it contains wen' 
“ offered to me even on the condition of ray not being taken to an account for 
“ it, 1 should shun it as you would shun a carrion, lest it should defile your 
“ clothes.” — “ The display (3) of devotional works,” said he again, “ to pleaM* 
“ men is hypocrisy, and acts of devotion done to please men are^ acts of poly- 
“ theism.” Other sayings of his were : “ 1 am certainly disobedient to God, 
“ and 1 perceive it in centering the tempers of ray ass and of my slave ( for they 
“ do not altoays act to please me}.” — “ If I had the power of offering up a prayer 
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which should be certainly fulfilled, 1 riiould ask for nothing else than a proper 
“ irndm (or head of the Moelitn community); for with a good imdm, the people 
“ would enjoy peace.”—-** For a man to be polite to his company and make 
** himself agreeable to them, is better than to pass nights in prayer and days in 
** fasting.” — Abd Ali ar-Rlizi (4) said : ** I kept company with al-Fudail during 
‘* thirty years, and I never saw him laugh or smile but on one occasion, and that 
** was the death of his son. On my asking him the reason, he replied : * What- 
** * ever is pleasing to God, is pleasing to me.’ ” His son was a generous-minded 
youth, and ranks among the greatest of the holy men; he was one of those who 
died through love for the Creator. They are all mentioned in a book which I 
heard read a long time ago, hut 1 cannot now recollect the 'name of the author. 
It was said by Abd Allah Ihn al-Mubarak (voL JI. p. 12) that, when al-Fudail 
BUI died, sadness (inperson) was removed from the world. He wasboniat Abiward — 
some say at Samarkand — ^he passed his youth at Abiward and then went to Kufa, 
where he, heard Traditions ; from thence he removed to Mekka and continued to 
reside there till his death, which occurred in the month of Muharram, A.H. 187 
(January, A. D. 803)— fdlofelni means belonging to Tdlakdn in Khorasan {vol. I. 
p. 21 G). — Fundtni means native of Fundtn, a village in the dependencies of Marw. 
— Abiward is a small town in Khorasan. — Samarkand is the greatest city of 
Transoxiana : Ibn Kutaiba says in his Kitdb al-Madrif, under the head of Shamir 
Ibn Ifrikis, king of Yemen : **This prince went forth with a vast army, and en- 
“ tered Irak, whence he set out for China; he directed his course through Fars, 
‘* Sijistkn and Khorasan, taking cities and castles, slaying and making captives. 
** He entered the city of as-Soghd and destroyed it, for which reason it was called 
“ Stwmirkend which means: Shamir dettroyed it; kend, in Persian, 

'* signifying to dettroy. This name was then altered to suit the genius of the 
Arabic idiom and it became Samarkand (juJ^). This city was afterwards 
** rebuilt and it still retains the name.” 

(1) Sm vol. I. pige 9W. 

(1 XoroD, lural 87, vone 18. 

(S) In pitcc of u fivon In tho printed Irai wd the MSS., I oin MnBdenl we muM raid .1^'. 

(4} Acoofdinf to the author of the Thhohdr of-ffano^iro (MS. fond* St-Germaio. .\o. ISl fol. lOS), Ahh 
Ali ar-RAti wat an imlni (of Me late) and had been uupht juritpnidence hj the celebrated AbA TAtuf. 
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ADUD AD-DAWLAT IBN BUWAIH. 

Abu Shujaa Fannftkhosrik, suraamed Adud ad-Dawlat (the am of the emphre), 
was the son of Rukn ad-Dawlat Abd All al-Hasan Ibn Buwaih ad-Dailami. The 
remainder of the genealogy has been already given in the life of his uncle Moizz 
ad-Dawlat Ahmad (voL I. p. 1 55). When his uncle Im&d ad-Dawlat was on his 
death-bed in Fars, he received the visit.of his brother Rukn ad-Dawlat, and they 
agreed that Abi^ Shujaa Fannkkhosru should be put in (wssession of that pro- 
vince; it was at this period that he received the title of Adud ad-Dawlat. We 
have already spoken of his father (vol. 1. p. 407), hf his eldest uncle, imid ad- 
Dawlat (vol. 11. p. 332), and of his cousin Bakhtykr (vol. 1. p. 250) ; but none of 
them, notwithstanding their great power and authority, possessed so extensive 
an empire and held sway over so many kings and kingdoms as Adud ad-Dawlat. 

In fact, he not only united his relations’ states to his, (and we have alr^dy men- 
tioned, in the lives of each, what these states were,) but he joined thereto Mosul, 
Mesopotamia, and other provinces ; having brought countries and nations into buI>- 
jection, and reduced the most refractory to obedience, lie was the first monarch 
after the promulgation of Islamism who was addressed by the title of Malik (king), 
and the first also for whom prayers were oflered up from the pulpits of Baghdad 
after those offered for the prosperity of the khalif. Another of his titles was Tdj 
al-Millat (crown of the faUh), and this led AbA Ishak as-S&bi to give the title of at- 
Tdji the imperial, or eoronarim) to the history of the Buwaih family which he 
composed by this prince's ordeij|,^^ipf this circumstance we have already spoken 
[vol. 1. p. 31). Adud ad-Dawlat pcMMl#* eonsiderable degree of information 
in various sciences, and, being a man of ulent, he loved the society of the learned. 

It was for him that the shaikh AbA Ali ’l-FArisi composed his grammatical trea- 
tises, the Iddh and the Takmila (vol. 1. p. 380). The greatest poets of the day 
visited his court and celebrated his praises in magnificent kastdas ; one of them 
was al-Mutanabbi (vol. I. p. 102), who arrived at Shlrlz in the month of the 
first Jumlda, A. H. 354 (May, A. D. 965), and recited his celebrated kastda 
rhyming in A, wherein he bestows on the prince the following eujogtum : 

Having teen aO other kings, I jonmeyed on till I saw their master— him whose RRS 
hand controls their hite, and who orders it to strike or to spare them-ipAM Sbnjka of 
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Persia, Adud ad>DawIat Fannikhosrd ShahanshAh {kittg of kmg$). Such are bis names ; 
they cannot make him better known, bat it gives ns pleasure to pronounce them. 

f 

This was the first kaMa he recited in his presence; and a month had not 
elapsed when he pronounced another, rhyming in n, and containing the following 
passage, in which he mentions the Valley of Baww&n ^Shib Bawwdn) • 

My steed said (to me) in the Valley of EawwAn: Must we then quit this (delightful 
** spot) for the battle-field ? Adam, thy forefather, has given thee the example of dis- 
** obedience and taught thee how to abandon Paradise.” I replied: ‘‘When thou seest 
“ Abfi ShujAa, thou wilt forget the rest of men and think of this spot no more; for 
“ mankind and the world itself are but a road whereby to reach him who has no equal 

amongst men.” 

He afterwards praised him in a number of other poems, and the same year, in 
the beginning of Shaabftn, he recited to him the kaetda rhyming in k, in which 
he offers his adieu to the prince and promises to revisit his court. This was 
the last piece composed by al-Mutanabbi, as he was killed on his way home. 
It contains the following passage ; 

I now depart after dosing up my heart with the seal of thy love, lest any other mortal 
should essay to harbour there. (/ depart^) burdened with (a debt of) lasting gratitude, 
so heavy that I have not strength to move. I foar that its weight will break down my 
camels; (but) then, they will not bear me ( from thee) to another. It is perhaps God's 
will that this journey enable me (later) to fix my abode at thy court. Were it possible, 
1 should keep my eyes closed and shut out the sight (of all other men) till I see thee again. 
Deprived of thy presence, how shall I endure with patience? thy copious bounties have 
overwhelmed me, and yet they seemed to thee insufficient. 

How ingeniously has he said in the same poem ; 

m 

When we part, whom shall 1 find to replace thee? since ( the merit of) all other men 
is but a false illusion 1 I am like an arrow shot into the air; it finds nought to retain 
it and returns again. 

His praises wei^ celebrated also by the greatest poet of IrAk, Abou '1-Hasaii 
Muhammad as-SalAmi, a person whose life will be found in this work. The 
admirable kaMa which he recited to Adud ad-Dawial contains this passage : 

To reach thee, a man who made the sight of thy palace the term of his camel's jour- 
ney, crossed the wide-extended desert. 1, and my courage in the depths of darkness, 
and my sword, were three (eloeelg-united) companions, like the stars of (the eoneUUatiou 
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of) the eagle. I enoooraged my hopes vith the sight of a king who, for me, woald 
replace maokind, of a palace which, for me, woald be the world, and of a day of meet^ 
ing which, to me, would be worth an eternity (1). 

Such verses, I must say, do really deserve the name of knr/ui mogiK. The ttSS 
idea here expressed has been wrought up by Abd fiakr Ahmad al-Arrkjani 
ro/. /. p. 1 34) into this form : 

Know that he whom I went to praise is a nmn without defects. How often, at eve, 
has the recital of his virtues been suspended, like handsome ear-rings, to the ears of 
listeners. 1 saw him, and, for me, he was the human race; eternity was in that hour, 
and the world in that abode. 

But how far above the earth are the Pleiads ! al-Mutanabbi has expressed the 
very same idea in the last hemistich of a single verse ; he says : 

( Thy dwelling^laet) is the sole object of my journey ; a sight of thee is all I wish for ; 
thy dwelling is the world, and thou art all created beings. 

He has not, indeed, completed the thought, neither has his verse the beauty of 
as-Saldmi’s, because he omitted tlie day worth an eterrAty. Let us return to 
Adud ad>Dawiat: tliis prince once received a letter from Abd Mansdr Iftikin 
the Turk, governor of Damascus, containing the following communication .- 
“ Syria is free (from tkepre$mee of foreign troopt), it is now within our grasp, and 
“ the rule of the monarch of Egypt has ceased therein; aid me therefore witli 
‘‘ money and soldiers, so that 1 may attack those people even in tlie seat of their 
“ power.” To this, he replied by a note of which (every two wordt) were similar 
in their written form, so that it could not be read until the vowels and diacritical 
points were added; it ran thus .- Thy power has misled thee, and the result of 
“ that undertaking would be thy disgrace; fear therefore the dishonour which 
“ may attend it. By this, perhaps, thou mayest be guided.” In the composi- 
tion of this letter he has displayed the utmost ingenuity. Iftikin was originally a 
fiMwia to Moizz ad Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, and afterwards obtained dhminion over 
Damascus : he marched in person against al-Aziz al-Obaidi, the sovereign of 
Egypt, and a sanguinary otmflict ensued; the trot^ of Iftikin were routed, and 
he himself was intercepted in his flight by Daghlal Ibn al-Janih al-Badawi (2) 
who passed a rope about his neck and led him to al-Aziz. Tliat prince set him 
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at liberty and treated him with great kindnesa. Iftikin survived bis defeat but 
a short time, and died (in Egypt) on Tuesday, the 7th of Rajab, A. H. 372 
(December, A. D. 982). — Adud ad-DawIat left some pieces of poetry, and the 
following passage is quoted from one of his ka$td(U by ath-Thaalibi, in the YaUma; 
this writer says : “ 1 selected k from that ka$tda which contains an unequalled 
“ verse ; — 

* We driak not wine unless the rain (keep «m at home ) ; and in the morning only, we 
‘ hearken to the song of the maidens, perfect in beauty, stealing away the reason whilst 
‘ they sing (8) to the double-corded lyre ; they bring forth the goblet from its shrine, and 
‘ |iour out the liquor to him who surpasses all mankind — the arm of the empire (Adud 
* ad-Dawlal) the son of its pillar (JtuArn ad-Dawlat], the king of kings, the vanquisher of 
‘ fate,’ " ‘ 

It is related that when Adud ad-Dawlat was on the point of death, the only 
words which he could pronounce were the following, and these he did not speak, 
hut chatij,: ** Nought has availed my wealth! my power has expired !” It is said 
that he died very soon after. He was carried off by an epileptic attack on Mon- 
day, the 8th of Shaww&l, A. H. 372 (March, A. D. 983) at Baghdad, and his 
lK)dy was interred in tHc palace, till removed to Kilfa, where it was deposited in 
the Mash ’had of Ali Ibn Abi Tklili. Adud ad-Dawlat died at the age of forty-seven 
years, eleven months and three days. The Adudian Hospital (at-Bimdrutdn ul- 
Adudi) situated on the west side (of the river Tigris) was so called after him: he 
884 spent an immense sum on this establishment which, for excellent arrange- 
ments, has not its equal in the world. He completed its erection in the 
fear 368 (A. D. 978) and provided it with more furniture and utensils than 
could possibly be described. — ^It was he who brought to light the tomb of Ali 
Ibn Abi Tklib, at KAfa, and erected over it the Math'hadf or funeral chapel, 
which is still subsisting. He spent a large sum on this building,and left 
directions that he should be buried in it. A great difference of opinion prevails 
respecting the tomb (discovered by Adud ad-DawUU); some consider it to be the 
tomb of al-Mb^aira Ibn ShAba atb-Thakail (4), and pretend that the place of 
Ali’s tomb is not known ; but the truth, i am inclined to believe, is, that Ali was 
buried in the government palace (Kasr al^Itudra) at KAfa . — SM Bowicdn [the 
veUey of Bamodn) is a spot near ^Irkt, abounding in trees and water. It was 
so called after Baww&n, the son of irkn, the sdn of al-Aswad, the son of Sem, 

t 
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the son of Noah. Ab4 Bakr id-Khowireami states that there are four delightful 
spots in the woiid : the GhAta of Damascus, the river al-OboUa (5), the valley 
of Bawwan, and the Soghd of Samarkand, but the Ghdta of Damascus, says, he, 
surpasses the others. 

(1) In vol. 1. p* 14, this Tene Ims been mlilriDsleted. 

(2) See Ahulfbdm AfmaUM, loin. II. p SSI el leq. 

(3) The MSS. and the printed teii have tiul I read oUili. 

(4) Abo iu (or AbO Muhammad) al-Moghaira Ibn ^ba Ibn AAmir, well known at one of MuhammadV 
companiooB, bore to high a reputation for sagacity that he was sumamed Mo§kairn (ur-Jtdf {Moghaira 0 / 
fornight). He contracted, it is said, seventy marriages , a number which his readtneas in divorcing his wives 
easily accounU for. He died A. H. 00 (A I). 070-t).— (ATit/dm.) The ITAalth says, in hls abridged history of 
Baghdad (MS. No. 634, fol. B). that al-Moghaira accompanied Muhammad to al-Hudalhlya (A.H. 6) and was 
with him in the rost of his etpediUons; he made the campaigns of Irik against the Persians, and then governed 
Basra, as the khalif Omar's lieutenant, for about two years. Moawla entrusted him with the governmeni of 
KOfa in A. H. 41 {al^Bahr ai-/dftAfr, MS. No. 600 A), and he died in that city. 

(0) The Nahr, or river of al-Obolla, was the name given to a ranal branching off the Tigris and failing 
into the canal of al-Makil near Basra. 


AL-KASIM IBN MUHAMMAD. 

The genealogy of Abi Muhammad aUKaoim Ihn Muhammad Ibii Abi Baki 
is so well known that we need not i*etrace it here (1). He wa» one ol the niosi 
eminent of the Tdbi$f and of the seven great jurisconsults of Medina voL /. 
in real merit he surpassed ail his contemporaries. He handed down F raditions 
from a great number of Muhammad’s companions, and Traditions weit- received 
from him and Uught to others by many of the principal TdhiM. ‘‘ I never met 
any one,” said Yahya Ibn Said (2), ** whom I could prfinounce superior in 
** merit to al Kasim Ibn Muhammad.” (The imdm) Milik pronounced al-Kasirri 
one of the (grealj juriaconsults of the MosUm people. The followifig anecdote is 
related by Mohammad Ibn lahpl^S) : A man went to al-Kiisim and asked him 
whether he or Sklim (wl. /i p,t552) was the most learned iu the law; and 
“ he replied : ‘ Such, with the Messing of Gcxl, is Sklini.’ He made this reply 
to avoid teUiog a faiaehood by saying that Salim was more learned than him* 
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** self, and to avoid extolling his own merits by declaring bimsrif more learned 
“ than S&lim; and yet he was really the more learned of the two,” In making 
his prostrations during prayer, he used to implore God to pardon his father’^ 
criminal conduct towards Otbmftn (4). We have stated in the life of Ali Zain 
ai>A&bidin (vol. //. p. 210) that he, al-Kasim and SIdim Ibn Multammad were 
cousins by the mothers’ side, and that their mothers were daughters to Yazde- 
gird, the last of the Persian kings. Al-Kiisim died at Kudaid, A. H. 1 01 (A. D. 
719-20) or 102; others say A. H. 108 or 112. On his death-bed he said: 
‘‘ Shroud me in the clothes which 1 always wore at prayers; my shirt, my ixdr, 
“ and my rida (5).” To this his daughter replied: My dear father, shall 
** we not add two suits m6re?” and he answered; “AbO Bakr was thus 
“ shrouded, but the living have more need for new elotha than the dead (6).” Hi- 
died at the age of seventy or seventy-two years. — Kudaid is a halting place for 
caravans between Mekka and Medina. 


(1) Sec page 98. note (I), of thii volume. 

(9) Ab6 Said Yahya Ibn Said Ibn Kail, a member of the tribe of NajjAr, a native of Medina and one of 
the TAhii, received Traditloni ({’oro Anai Ibn MIlik, amongit othen,and taught them to MAlik, al-Laith Ibn 
Saad.and other celebrated ImAmi. Abd iaafar al-Manidr appointed him kddi of al-HAihimiya in Irak, and 
he died there A.H. 143 (A. D. 769*1).— (Tad. aU'MuhaddithIn, Star as^Salaf,^ 

(3) Hii life ii given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(4) Muhammad the ion of Abd Bakr wai aocesiory to the murder of Othmln. See Abd '1-FedA'i Annaig, 
year 35. 

(5) See vol. I. page 4, note (4). 

(6) Theia were Abd Bakr'i wordi when a liroilar queiUon wai made to him. He atked to be buried in 
hii old clothei. See Koiegarten'i TViheriilonanaft AniMilai, tom. II. p. 141 


ABU OBAID AL-KASlM IBN SALLAM. 

Sallkm, the father of AbA Obaid al-Kksim Ibil^6aUam, was a Greek slave be- 
t18d longing to an inhabitant of Heiit. His son AbA Obaid made the Traditkms, phi- 
lology, and jurisprudence the objects of his studies, and was distinguished for 
piety, virtuous conduct, orthodox principles and eminent talent. AbA Obaid, ’’said 
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the kddi Ahmad Ibn Kamil (1) ** was oon^kuous for piety and learning, a doctor 
“ versed in the various branches of klamic science, such as the Koran readings, 
jurisprudence, grammar, and history, and a correct transmitter of poems and 
“ narrations preserved by oral tradition. Never, to my knowledge, has any 
“ person impeadied the sincerity of his faidi.” — AbA Obaid,'’ said Ibrahim al- 
Haibi (vol. /. p. 46). '* was like a mountain into which the breath of life had 
“ been breathed, so that it produced every thing well." He exercised the func*- 
tions of kddi in the city of Tarasds (Tamu) during eighteen years. The tra- 
ditional knowledge which he handed down was received by him from Ab6 Zaid 
al-Ansari (v. I. p. 570), al-Asmki (v. //. p. 123), AbO Obaida, Ibn .al-Aaiibi (2 , 
al-Kisai (v. //. p. 237), al-FarrI (3), and many others. Of his own productions 
(ktUub mvuamafd) upwards of twenty, relating to the Koran, the Traditions and 
the obscure expressions occurring in the. Traditions, were delivered down 
orally. He composed works entitled : ai-Gharib tU-Mtuannaf (original collection of 
rare exprecmn*)', ai-AmthkI (proverbn}; Madmi a$-Shtr (the ideoi recurring in poe- 
try), and a number of other instructive treatises : it is said that he was the first 
who composed a book on the obscure expressions occurring in the Traditions 
(Ghartb olrHadith). He attached himself, for some time, to Abd Allah Ibn Tnhii 
tV. //. p. 49), and, when he wrote out his Ghdrib, he presented it to this emir (4 , 
who expressed his satisfaction and said : “ A mind which led its master to (^ni- 
** pose a book like this deserves to be dispensed from the necessity of searching 
‘‘ for him the means of subsistence." He then settled on him a monthly 
pension of ten thousand dirhems (5). Muhammad Ibn Wahb al-Masiidi (ti/ 
said : 1 heard Abd Obaid relate as follows ; * I was forty years composing this 

‘‘ ‘ work, and whenever 1 happened to receive a useful hint from the mouths of 
“ * men, I wrote it down in its proper plaa; in tliis book, and I was unable to 
“ * sleep that night, through joy at having procured such a piece of information. 

* Now, one of you ($eholar$) will come to me for four or five months, and then 
‘ say : 1 have remained here very long.’"-—** Almighty God," s^id Hilkl-lbty^ 
al-Alk ar-RakId (7), ** bestowed, out of bis bounty, four men on this (Motlim 
** people at different times : he gave them as^faill, who. founded a aysiero of jn- 
** rispn^ence on the Traditions; Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (vol. /. p. 44;, who showed 
** such firmness under persecution that, without his example, the people had re- 
** lapsed into infiddity; Yabya Ibn Mkip (8 , who, from among the genuine Tra- 
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“ ditions relative to the Prophet, expelled diose which were false; and AbA Obai< 
al-KAsim Ibn Salllm, who explained the obscure terms of the Traditions, am 
had he not done so, the people had rushed into em>r.’'-^AbA Bakribn al-Ad 
bari(9)said: <'AbA Obaid divided the night in three parts, one of th«n ftn* prayer 
one for sleep, and one for the composition of his works.” — ** AbA Obaid,” sau 
Ishak Ibn Rahwaib (vol. I. p. 180), ** surpasses us all in science, in {diilologica 
< * knowledge, and in the mass of information which he hm collected ; we stand ii 
need of AbA Obaid, and he standeth not in need of us.” Thklab (v. J. p.83 
declared that if AbA Obaid had been (born) among the children of Israel, hi 
would have been the admiration of his people. AbA Obaid always wore his hai 
and beard dyed red with hiima (10), and he had a dignified and venerable aspect 
On arriving at Baghdad he read his works to the public, after which, in th< 
year 222 (A. D. 837) or 223, he set out to perform the pilgrimage, and havin( 
fulfilled that duty, he died at Mekka, or, according to another statement, at Me 
dina. A<!-Bukhiliri (11) places his death in the year 224, and another author adds 
in the month of Muharram. The Khatib (vol. 1. p. 75) says, in his History o 
Baghdad, that AbA Obaid died at the age of sixty-seven years; the hdfiz Ibn al 
Jauzi (vol. 11. p. 96) refers his birth to the year 1 50 (A. D. 767-8), and AbA Baki 
az-Zubaidi (12) states, in his KilM at-Takrtt, that he was born A. H. 154. — It i: 
related that, when AbA Obaid had accomplished the pilgrimage and hired (camels 
to take him back to Irak, he had a dream on the night preceding his intendei 
departure, and, in this dream, he saw the Prophet sitting, with persons siandinj 
near him to keep off the crowd ; whilst a number of persons went in and salute< 
him and placed their hands in his. ** As often as I tried to enter,” said Abi 
Obaid, the ushers kept me back, and 1 spoke to- them, saying : ‘ Why will yoi 
“ ‘ not leave the way free between me and the Apostle of God ? ’ to which the; 
“ answered : ‘ No, by Allah! thou shalt not enter, neither shalt thou salute him 
“ ‘ because thou intendest to go hence to-morrow for Irak.’ On this I replied 
386 ‘ In that^ case, 1 shall not depart.’ They then took my engagement U 

that effect and allowed me to approach the Prophet; and 1 went in an( 

“ saluted him, and he took me by the hand. Itie next morning, 1 broke off tnt 
“ bargain for the hire of the camels, and took up my abode at Mekka.’ 
He continued to inhabit this city till his death, and he was interred ii 

the quartet; called Duar Jaafar. Some say that he had this dream a 
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Medina, and that he died three days after the departure of the pilgrims. 
He was bom at Herlt.— farasOf (Tarmt) is a city on the coast of Syria, 
near as-Sis and ahMissisa (vol. /. p. 1 1 2). It was (re-)built by al-Mahdi, the 
son of al-Mansdr, A. H. 168 (A. D. 784>5), according to Ibtf^^l-Jazz&r (vol. I. 
p. 672), in his History. — Besides the works aboTe^enfioDed, Ab6 Obaid com- 
posed treatises on the words which terminate in a ^hg or in a short elif, on the 
Koran-readings, and on the genders; thelkxA entitled Kitab an-Nitab (book of 
genealogiet), the Kitdb alrAhddth (book of aeddenU) (1 3), the Adab olrKddi (duties 
of a kddi), on the number of verses contained in the KorAn, on Faith, on Vows, 
de Menstruis, the Kitdb al-Amwdl (liber opum), etc. 


(1) See vol. I. page 183, note (3). 

(2) The lives of Kht Obaida and Ibn al-Aar&bi will be found in this work. 

(3) The life of Tahya Ibn Zi4d al-Farrli is given by Ibn Kballikkn. 

(4) In the Introduction to the first volume, page iiv, note (1), I risked two conjectures on th^ meaning of 
the word mutannaf. We here find Abb Obaid presenting his Ghaiib al^Muiannaf to Abd Allah Ibn TAhir, 
and Ibn Khallikln has just stated, that a number of this doctor’s kutub muiannifa were taught by oral 
transmission. From this it would appear that my first conjecture is untenable. 1 therefore conclude that 
the kutub musannAfa were original works, and that the kutub were mere compilations of traditional infor- 
mation. 

(5) About two hundred and siity pounds sterling. A large monthly pension, if the statement be true. 

(6) This may perhaps be the same person as Muhammad Ibn Wahb, a celebrated devotee and a disciple of 
al-Junaid, whose death is placed by the author of the Mirdt (MS. No. 640, fol. 211) in A.H. 2f71 (A.D. 884-6). 

(7) 1 find in ad-Dahabi’s Tdiikh al-Isldm, year 337, that HiUl Ibn al-AU was one of the masters of Ishak 
Ibn Ibrahim al-Jurj4ni, a hdfix who died in that year. 

(8) His life will be found in this work. 

(9) The life of Ibn al-AnbAri is given by our author. 

(10) See vol. 1. page 46, note (3). 

(11) His life is given in this work. 

(12) His life will be found in this work. 

(13) This seems to have been a treatise on the pollutions and other accidents which invalidate prayer. 
Every work on Moslim law contains a chapter on this subject. 
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ABU L-KASIM AL-HARlftl. 

AbA Muhammad al-Kasim Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn Othman al-Hariri ai- 
Basri (native of Batra) aI>Harami, the author of die Makdmdt (ttationi), was one 
of the ablest writers of his time, and obtained the most complete success in the 
composition of his Makdmas, wherein is contained a large portion of the language 
spoken by the Arabs of the desert, such as its idioms, its proverbs, and itssfibtie 
delicacies of expression. Any person who acquires a sufficient acquaintance 
with this book to understand it rightly, will be led to acknowledge the eminent 
merit of this man, his exten^ve information and his vast abilities. The circum- 
stance which induced him to compose it is thus related by his son, Abu ’1-Kasini 
Abd Allah (1); My father was sitting in his mosque, (tiluated) in the (ttreet of 
“ Basra called) Banou Haram, when in came an elderly man dressed in tattered 
clothes (2), carrying the implements of travel (3), and miserable in his appear- 
“ ance, who spoke with great purity and expressed himself with elegance. The 
‘ ‘ assembly asked him whence he came, and he replied : from Saruj ; they then 
“ desired to know his name, and he answered : Abu Zaid. In consequence of 
“ this, my father composed the Mak&im called al-Hardtniya, now the forty-eighth 
“ of the collection, and gave it under the name of this AbA Zaid. It then got 
“ into circulation, and its existence came to the knowledge of Sharaf ad-din AbA 
“ Nasr AnAshrewan Ibn Khalid Ibn Muhammad al-Kashani, the vizir of the 
imdm (khalif) al-Muslarshid billah ; and he, having read it, was so highly 
“ pleased, that be advised my father to add some more to it. My father 
“ therefore completed his work in fifty Makdmas” — It is to this vizir that be al- 
ludes in the passage of his introduction to the JIfakdmai, wherein he says : And 
“ one whose advice is an order, and whom all are eager to obey (4), recom- 
“ mended me to compose some Makdinae in the style of Badi az-Zaman’s (5); 
“ yet (I kney^ that) the foundered steed could never come up to the point which 
** the sound one had already reached.” — I found the circumstance thus related 
in a number ef historical works (6), but 1 have since met at Cairo, in the year 656 
(A. D. 1258), with a copy of the MaMmat, the whole of it in the handwriting of 
the author al-Hariri, and I found written on the cover in his own hand also, that 
he had composed the work for the vizir Jamal ad-din Amid ad-Dawlat AbA Ali 
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ai-Hasan Ibn Abi ’1-Ize AU Ibn Sadaka. Jamiil ad-din also was one of al-Mus- 
tarschid’s vizirs, and there can be no doubt that this statement is more exact 
than the former, since it is the author himself who makes it. The vizir Jamsil 
ad<<din died in the month of Rajab, A. H. 522 (July, A. D. 1128). — Such was al- 
Hariri’s motive for putting the McMmat under the name of Abd Zaid as-Sa- 
rdji (7). It is stated by al-K&di 'l-Akram Jam&l ad-dIn Abd ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn 
Yusuf as-Shaib&ni al-Kifti, the vizir of Aleppo (8), in his work entitled AnhA 
ar-Ruwdt fi AbnA m-NvMl 'relations of historical traditiomsts concerning the sons 
of grammarians), that the real name of the person designated as Abd Zaid was 
al-Mutahhar Ibn Salam (9), who was,” says he, ** a native of Basra, a gramma- 
“ rian, and a pupil of al-Hariri, under whom heVudied in that city, and by 
“ whose lessons he attained proficiency : he was licensed also by al-Harlri to teach 
“ orally some pieces of traditional literature which he had communicated to 
“ him. The kadi Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Mandai al-Wasiti 

f 

“ taught al-Hariri’s Mulha tal-Irdb with the authorisation of Abu Zaid, and he 
“ mentioned that he had learned it from him as he had learned it from the au- 
“ thor. He came to us atWasit in the year 538, and we learned that work from 887 
his lips. He then went up to Baghdad and died there after a short residence(1 0}.” 
Such also is the statement made by as-Samani inhisZotl (supplement) (v.H. p.157), 
and bylmad ad-din in the KharUa.— The latter adds; ‘‘His honorary title was 
“ Fakhr ad-din; he exercised the Sadriya (magistracy) (11) at al-Mashan and 
“ died there subsequently to the year 540 (A. D. 1145-6).’’ — “ In choosing the 
“ name of HArith the son of HammAm for the person who is supposed to relate the 
“ MakAmas, al-Hariri meant to designate himself.” So 1 have found it written 
‘ ‘ in some commentaries on that work ; and the name itself is taken from the saying 
of Muhammad : “ Every one of you is a hdrith and every one of you is a hammAm,” 
wherein hdrith means a gainer, and hammAm, one who has many cares; and there is 
no person but is hdrith and hammAm, because every one is employed in gaming his 
livelihood and is solicitous about bis affairs. A great number of persons have com- 
mented theMakdmas, some in long, and others in short, treatises. — ^I read in a certain 
compilation that, when al-Hariri had composed his MaJcAmas, whiclk were at first 
only forty in number, he left Basra and went with the work to Baghdad, where he 
gave it as his own production. But a number of tbe literary men of that city re- 
fused to believe him, and they declared that it was not he who composed it, but 
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a native of Maghrib, an elegant writer, who died at Basra and whose papers al- 
Hariri had appropriated. The vizir therefore called al-Hariri before the diwdn, 
or council, and asked him his profession; to which he replied that he was a 
nvdmhi (12). The vizir then required him to compose an epistle on a subject 
which he indicated, and al-Hariri retired , with ink and paper, into a comer of 
the diwan, where he remained a long time without being favoured with any in- 
spiration on the subject. He at length rose up and withdrew in confusion (13). 
Among the persons who denied al-Hariri’s claim to the composition of the Makd- 
mas was the poet AbA ’1-Kasim Ali Ibn AQah (vol. II. p. 324); and he, on this oc- 
casion, made the two following verses, which are, however, attributed by others 
to Abu Muhammad Ibn Ahuad al-Harimi, surnamed Ibn Jakina (14), a native 
of Baghdad and a celebrated poet : 

We have a thaikh, sprung from Babta tal-Faras, who now plucks his beard through 
frenzy. May God send him back to prate at al-MashAn (15), as he already struck him 
dumb in the diwAn. 

C 

It must be here observed that al-Hariri pretended to draw his origin from 

Rabia tal-Faras (16), that he had a custom of plucking his beard when absorbed 

in thought, and that he inhabited al-Mashan in the neighbourhood of Basra. — 

Having returned to his native town, al-Hariri composed ten more Makdmas, and 

sent them (to Baghdad), attributing, at the same time, the embarrassment and 

inability which he manifested in the diwan to the awful respect with which he 

had been overcome. — Al-Hariri has left some (other) 6ne works; such are the 

Burro tal-Ghawwds fi auhdm iIrKhawdss (the pearl of the diver, being a treatise on the 

mistakes committed by persons of rank [in speaking Arabic] ) (17); the Mulha tal-Irdb 

# 

(elegancies of grammar) (18), a treatise in verse which he afterwards explained in a 
commentary ; a diwdn, or collection of epistles, and a great number of poetical 
pieces besides those contained in his Makdmas. One of them offers a very fine 
thought and merits insertion (1 9). The following verses are given as his by Imad 
ad-din, in the Kharida : 

How many [were) the gazelles at HAjir (^) which fascinated with their eyes I How 
many the«noble minds struck with amazement by fair maidens 1 How often did 
the graceful movements of a nymph, advancing with a stately gait, excite an ardent 
passion in [my] bosom 1 How many were the pretty cheeks whose aspect induced the 
censurer (of my foolieh love) to excuse me I How many pains combined to afflict my 
heart, w^en the ringlets of her 1 loved were unveiled and disclosed to sight I 
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^ Al-Hariri left some ka^as in which he made a frequent use of the rhetorical 
ornament called tajnis (alUterathn). It is related that he was dwarfish and ugly : 
H stranger who went to visit him for the purpose of learning something (of hin 
compontions) from his own lips, could not dissemble his contempt when he saw 
him. Al-Hariri observed it, and the visitor having asked him to dictate some- 
thing to him, he replied : Write down as follows : 

* Thou art not the first nocturnal traveller whom moonlight has deceived (21), nor the 
^ first pasture-searcher [of a nomadic tribe) who was pleased at the sight of the green 
‘ herbs which flourish on dung (22). Choose some one else, for 1 am like al-Moaidi ; 
* listen to what is said of me, but look not at me.' " 

These words covered the stranger with confusion^ind he hastened to withdraw. 
Al-Hariri was born, A. H. 446 (A. D. 1054-5), and he died at Basra, in the 
street of the Banu Haram, A. H. 516 (A. D. 1122-3); some say A.H. 515. He 
left two sons ; Abu Mansur al-Jawaliki (23) said : I was authorized to teach the 
“ Makdmas by Najm ad-din Abd Aliali and the chief kddi of Basra, Dia al-Islam 
“ Obaid Allah (24), who had both received a similar authorisation from their fa- 
“ ther, the author of that production.” — Al-Hariri received the surname of al- 
Hardmi because he dwelt in the street of the Band Hartlm. These people were 
an Arabian tribe which took up their residence in that street and it was called 
after them. — Hartri means a manufacturer or seller o/’harir (silk). — Al-Mashdn is a 
village above Basra, abounding with date-trees and notorious for its unhealthiness : 
it was the native place of al Hariri’s family; it is said that he possessed there 
eighteen thousand date-trees and was a wealthy man. —The vizir AnAshrewari 
held a high eminence by his talents, his learning and his influence ; he composed 
a small historical work entitled : Suddr Zamdn il-Futdr wa Futdr Zamdn is-Suddr 
(the great men of the times of relaxmenlf and relaxmmt of the times of great men;, 
from which copious extracts are made by Imad ad-din al-lspahani in his history 
of the Seljuk dynasty, entitled : Nusra tal-Fitra wa osra taUFetra (succour against 
languor and asylum for the human race (?) j. This vizir died in the year 532 (A. 
D. i 137-8). — ^As for the person called Ibn Mandai, and whose real names were 
Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1- Abbas Abmad Ibn Bakhty|r Ibn Ali Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Jaafar al-Wasiti (native of Wdsit , he bad a num- 
ber of distinguished men for disciples, and, amongst others, Abu Bakr al-Ha- 
zimi (25). He was bom at Wasit in the rntmth of the latter Rabi, A. H. 517 
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(June, A. D. 4123), and he died in the same city on the 8th of Shaab&n, A. H. 
605 (Feb. A.D. 4209).— The name of aIrMoaUi occurs in the proverb : Hear 
speak of al-MooMi^ but avoid seeing Atm, or, as it is sometimes expressed: Hear speak 
of oirMoaltdi ; that is better than to see him. Al-Mufaddal ad-Dubbi (26) states that 
this saying was first uttered by al-Mundir Ibn Ma is-Sama in addressing Shikka 
Ibn Dumra at-Tamimi ad-Darimi, of whom he had heard a great deal. On seeing 
him, he was so much struck by his ill looks that he made use of this expression, 
which thenceforward became proverbial. Sbikka then made the following reply : 
“ Prince, mayest thou be preserved from every malediction (27)! men are not to be 
“ chosen for their bodies like animals selected for slaughter ; to appreciate a man 
“ thou must examine the twoismallest of his members; his heart and his tongue.” 
Al-Mundir highly admired his answer, as being a proof of his wisdom and his ta- 
lent for elegant expression. This proverb is employed when speaking of a man 
who bears a high reputation, but is deficient in personal appearance (28). The 
word MoMi means descended from Maadd the son of Adndn ; it is an adjective 
formed from the diminutive Moatd, which is itself formed regularly from Maadd, 
after suppressing a d. 


(1) Imiid ad-dtn says, in the Eharida (MS. No. 1373, fol. 169), that Abh 'l-KAsim Abd Allah, the son of 
al-Hartri, held an eminent post under government and inhabited Baghdad. 

(2) Literally : Wearing two tattered garments. I have already made the remark that, with the Arabs, tM o 
garments, an upper and a lower, formed a complete suit of clothes. 

(3) The implements of travel : a staff, a cup for drinking, a long knife, a bag of provisions, and perhaps a 
cloak. 

(4) Literally: The obeying of whom is a booty. That is, all strive to obtain the opportunity of obeying 
him, as they would strive for a rich booty. 

(5) See vol. I. page 112. 

(6) The author here refers to the narration made by al-Hartri’s son. The intervening passage is a later 
addition. 

(7i It may be perceived from this that the preceding passages are later additions, but they are certainly by 
the author himself. 

(8) This kkdi wjp born at Kift, a town in Upper Egypt, whence his surname. He was distinguished for the 
great variety of the sciences which he cultivated and for the number of his works, one of which, containing 
the history of the philosophers {DMkh aZ-ffukamd), is very often cited by Abd T-Faraj in his Dynantitt; 
an abridgment of S by ai-Zuseni is in the Bib. du Roi. Al-Rifti died A. H. 646 (A. D. 1248-9). For an 
account of his life, see Fleischer’s Abulfedce Bistoria Ant 0 i$iamica, pp. 234-41. 

(9) In some of the manuscripts, this name is written SalUr^!lL»,and such is also the reading of thef Aarldo, 
in the notice on IMa al-IsUm AbdT-Abbks Muhammad, one of al-Harlri’s sons. (MS. No. 1373. fol. 169 verso.) 
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(10) Tbe following note, commuiticated to me by M. Reinaud, member of the IniUiute, contains some in- 
teresting remarks on the origin of the Makdma$: 

Hariri s’est point dans ses Mackmas sons le nom de HareU fils de Hemmkm. A I'dgard d*Abou*Zeyd» qui 
joue le principal rdle dans cette longue suite de tableaux, oe n'dtait pas un personnage imaginaire ; on « vu 
le tdmoignage d« fils de Hariri, rapportd par Ibn Kbaliekan. Hariri lui-mtaie s*est espirimd k cet dgard d*une 
manikre positive. 11 dk qn'Aboo-Zeyd dtait originaire de Saroudj en Mdsopotamie ; qua eette vllle ayant dt(( 
prise de force par les ebrdtietis, ftit mise au pillage, que sa propre fiOe fiit fliile captive, et que, ddpouilld de 
tout, il n*eut pas d’auire ressouroe que de prendre la Riile et de recourir k la gdndrosHd publique. Hariri fait 
ainsi parler Abon-Zeyd dans aa Hackma xlviii*, laqudle fbt composde la premikre de toutes (voy. Tddition de 
Hariri, par M. Silvestre de Sacy, pag. 570 et 571) : « Je suis un des anciens habitants de Saroudj ; je vivais 
•» au milieu de raboodance et environnd de la considdration publique. Tout-k-coup Dieu voulut que ma situa- 
» tion changekt. Les Remains sent entrds dans men pays en ennemis Ririeui ; ils ont fait les femmes captives 
» et se sont empards de tous les biens. J*ai pris la fuitc, et je me suis mis a implorer la gdndrositd de chacun, 
» aprks avoir vu si souvent implorer la mienne. Maintenant il pkse dbe charge sur moi, dont il me iarde dr 
» me ddbarrasser. Ma fille est restde captive enire les mains de Tennemi, et je suis impatient de recueillir la 
» somme ndcessaire pour la racbeter. » Dans la Mackma xiv«, Abou-Zeyd s'eiprime ainsi : « Saroudj est rria 
» patrie; mais comment y retourner? L’ennemi y a dtabli sa demeure et s'y livre k tous les excks (voy. ihidt m, 
» pag. 140). » D’qn autre edtd, un dcrivain arabe dit avoir entendu faire ce recit k Hariri : « L’homme de 
» Saroudj est un scheyk dloquent et un esprit plain de ressources. ^tant venu k Bassora, il entra un jour 
» dans la mosqude des benou Haram, et se mit k adresser In parole k un chacun, demandant des secours. Tn des 
» vkli de la villa dtait prdsent, et U mosqude renfermait beaucoup de personnes de mdrite. L’dldgance qu’Aboii- 
» Zeyd roettait dans ses discours, la facilit<^ qu'il avait k s’etprimer sur tous les tons, les traits piquants dont il 
» assaisonnait ses paroles, frappkrent les assistants d*admiration. Le soir de ce; mkme |our plusieurs personnes 
n distingudes de la ville s’dlant rdunies chez moi, je tdmoignai mon dtonnement du talent singulier dont ce 
» mendiant faisait preuve. Lk-dessus lesdiverses personnes de rassamblde se mirent k raconter ce qu’elles avaienf 
» eu chacune occasion' de voir dans lekHotres roosqudes de Bassora; Abou-Zeyd les avait parcourues succes- 
» sivement, cheque fois sous uanostume diffdrent et cheque fois employant un artifice nouveau. Frappd d’un 
» fait si singulier, je me mis la nuH mkme a composer sur ce modkle aaa prendkre Mackma, qui eut un succks 
extraordinaire. »— (Voy. I'ddition de Hariri, par M. de Sacy, pag. 563.) — Or les Romains dont parle Hariri 
ne sont pas autres que les Francs ou guerriers d’Oeddent qui avaientpris part k la premikre croisade et qui 
ne tardkrent pas k s’eroparer de Saroudj. Void ce que racoiite Ibn Alatir, dans son Kamel aUTtvarykh, sous 
Tannke 494 (1101) : « Les Francs se rendent miltres de la ville de Saroudj en Mdsopotamie. Prdeddemment 
» les Francs s’dtaient empards de la ville d’^desse, a la suite d*une iiivilation des habitants eux-mkmes. En effet, 

» la plupart des habitants dtaient de race armdnienne, et il n*y avait parmi eux qu’un petit nombre de Musul- 
» mans. Cette annde. Socman rassembla dans Saroudj une troupe considkrable de Turcomans et se disposa k atta> 
» quer les Francs. Geui-d s'avancerent k sa rencontre. On en vint aux mains au mois de rebi premier ( janvier 
» 1101), et Socman fut mis en fiiite. Aprks la dkfaite des Musulmans, les Francs se portkrent vers Saroudj et en 
» entreprirent le sikge. La ville ayant did prise, un grand nombre des habitants furent mis kgnort ; les femmes 
» fureiH fsites esclaves et lours biens pillds; il ne se sanva que les personnes qui s’dtaient ddrobdes au danger 
» par la fuite. » ^ 

(11) M. deSacy, in his translation of Ibn Khallikkn’s life ofal-HarIri (see Chrutomaihie, tom. HI. p. 175, 
and his odiUon of the Makdmas, introduction, p. xv), considers the word 5<idf^a as the equivalent of Sadr 
al-Mdm, whi^ title he renders by ehefdu elargi muMulman. As the MoeKms have no established elergy, I 
hesitate adopting bis opinion, and the laUowfng extract from the Eharida, ki which the author, Imkd 
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ad-dlo, ipeaki for himielf, may serve to fii tbe real meaning of the word : “ In the year hlNI (A. D. 1161) I 

met Abii *1-Abbls Muhammad, the son of al-KAslm al-Hartri, and surnamed Zain al-Islhm (omamenf of 
“ Mamiim), at al-MashAn ; and 1 read under him forty of his father's Makdmoi. He was a man of merit 
“ and spoke with elegance and fluency* I was {then) employed in the Sodrfydf*'— (this word is the plural of 
Sadriya)^** as lieutenant of tbe vitir Afln ad-dln, and, as this son of al-Hartri was extremely modest and 
** reserved, 1 bad to employ a stratagem in order to induce him to come to me. As be had omitted to pay up 

the full amount of his land-tax, I sent him a summons, and, when be appeared before me, I forgave him the 

debt and said: *My object was merely to bring you here and make your acquaintance,’ etc.'*~(MS. 
No. 1873, fol. 169 v.) From this it appears that the Sadriya was a court of justice, and that one of its attri- 
butions was to pursue the recovery of arreared taxes. I may add that the first magistrate of the Ottoman 
empire is called tbe Sadr-Bdm, and one of his prerogatives Is to take cognisance of all causes in which the 
pecuniary interests of the state are concerned.— See d’Ohsson’s Tableau g4n6ral del* Empire orhofiion,tom.lV. 
page 588. 

(12) M. de Sacy has rendered the wfil'd munehi by 4erivainHr4daeteur, Such persons were employed by 
government to draw up the official correspondence, etc.— Al-Harlri did not here indicate his real profession, 
which was that of Sdhib al--Ehabar, or government spy. He exercised these functions at Basra, as we learn 
from ImAd ad-dln; {Kharida, MS. No. 1378, fol. 169.) He corresponded directly with tbe diwan of the khalif 
at Baghdad, and probably, like the postmaster, who acted also in the same capacity, he kept an eye on the 
conduct of the provincial governor. 

(13) Any person who reads the long extracts from al-Hariri’s poems and epistles given in the Kharida, 

roust come to the conviction that he was fiilly capable of composing the Makdmat, I may be allowed to 
add that I consider the Makdmat as the most elegantly written and the most amusing work in the Arabic 
language. * 

(14) See vol. I. page 171, note (2). 

(15) ** MAshkn was a place in the dependencies of Baghdad to which persons were banished who had iii- 

** curred the displeasure of tbe sovereign.”— Abfl ’1-FedAs Annals; year 515. S9e also Chrettomathie, 
tom. 111. p. 180. n r 

(10) C’est Rdbia, fils de Modhar.— Yoy. Spec, hist, Ar. ed. White, p. 47 ; et Eichhorn. Monum. antiguis, 
hist, Ar, p. 120.— (Note de M. de Secy.) 

(17) A long extract from this excellent philological work has been given by M. de Sacy in his Anthologie 
Grammatioale, 

(18) M. de Sacy has inserted an extract of the Mulha^ with the commentary, in the Anthologie Gramma- 
ticale. Some chapters of the commentary are excellent. 

(19) The piece consists of three lines, but it does not seem to me fit for translation. 

(20) See vol. II. page 437. 

(21) That is: Who has taken moonlight for day; who was deceived by appearances. 

(22) Such herbage has a fair appearance, but is worthless as food for cattle. 

(28) His life i% given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(24) Ab-Hariri had therefore three sons: Abd Allah (see nofe(l) ), Muhammad (see note (9) ), and Obaid 
AUah. 

(25) The life of ab-HAtimi is given by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(26) His life will be found In this work. 

(27) See Poeocke’s Speeimen hist, Arab, p. 57. 

(28) See Freytag's Meidemii Froverbia, tom. I. p. 228, where the anecdote of al-Mundir and Shikka is 
more fully relaM. 
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ABU AHMAD AL4(ASIM AS-SHAHROZURI. 

Abii Ahmad al-Kasim Ibn al-MuzafRir Ibn Ali Ibn al-Kasim as-Shahroziiri, 
the father of the kddi 'hKhdfikam Abd Bakr Muhammad, of al-Murtada AbA Mu- B80 
hammad Abd Allah, and of AbA MansAr al-Muzaffar, was the progenitor of the 
ShahrozAri family which gave so many kddis of that surname to Syria, Mosul, and 
Mesopotamia. He acted for some time as hdkim'i ) in the city of Arbela,and passed 
also some time at Sinjar in the discharge of the same functions. A number of 
his sons and grand-children, all pre-eminently distinguished for learning and pei^ 
sonal worth, attained the highest posts under govemtnent, and merited the special 
favour of (their) sovereigns; they acted as hdkim or as kddis, and their reputation 
rendered them the marked object of general favour; such were his grandson, the 
kddi Kamal ad-d!n Muhammad, and his great grandson Muhi ad-din, the son of 
Kamal ad-din. We shall give notices on these two in a subsequent part of this 
work. The descendants of al-Kasim form a numerous body, and they have con- 
tinued, till this day, to be the kddis of Mosul and the most eminent persons of 
the city. He visited Baghdad more than once, and the hdfiz AbA Saad as-Samani 
has spoken of him in the Kildb az-Zail (supplement to the history of Baghdad). 

The same writer has also noticed him twice in the IRtdb al-Ansdb ; the first time 
under the word al-Irbili, where he says : And it,” meaning Arbela, “ has 
<< produced a number of learned men, one of whom was the kddi AbA Ahmad al- 
“ Kasim as-ShahrozAri ; ” to which he adds that he belonged to the tribe of 
Shaiban. The second time he speaks of him is under the head of as-Shah- 
RozuRi, where he mentions also his son the kddi ’l-Khd/ikain with high com- 
mendation. Ibn al-Mustaufi notices him in the History of Arbela, and inserts 
therein some of his poetry from which we select the following lines : 

My desires extend beyond as-Suha and az-Znbkna (2) ; the object of my wishes is 
high exalted and admits not my approach (3). I shall continue in toil and anxiety till 
time is no more or till my life has ceased. 

Having found the same verses in as-Samkni’s Zail ai^ attributed by him to the 
kdsh ’UKhdfikam, I am unable to declare which of the two was their author. 
Al-Kasim died at MosAl, A. H. 489 (A. D. 1096), and was interred in the 

VOL. II. 63 
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funeral chapel bearing his name and situated near the mosque erected by his 
ancestor Abd ’l-Hasan Urn Farghin (4). — ^His son Abd Allah al-Murtada, the 
author of theMamHyan KcaUa (vol. II. p. 29), was the father of Kamal ad-din.-?- 
As for the KAdi 'IrKMfikam, as-Sam&ni says of him that he studied the science 
{of Uujo) under Abd Ishak as-^razi (vol. I. p. 9) and that he acted as kddi in 
a number of towns; he travelled to Irak, Khoidskn, and al-Jibkl (Pernan Irak), 
where he received by oral transmission a great quantity of Traditions, some of 
which he communicated to as-Samkni himself. He was bom at Arbela, A. H. 
453 (A. D. 1061-3) or 454; he died at Baghdad in the month of the first Jii- 
mada, A. H. 538 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 1143), and was interred at the Abrez Gate. 
The title of Kddi ’UKkdfikain^kAdi of the East and West) was given to him in con- 
sequence of his having exercised the functions of that office in a great number 
of towns.-- His brother Abd Mansdr al-Muzaffar is thus noticed by as-Samaui, 
in bis Zail : “ He was bora at Arbela and brought up at Mosul, whence he re- 
moved to Baghdad, and studied under the thailth Abd Ishak as-Shirazi. He 
“ then returned to Mosul, and, at a very advanced period of life, he accepted the 
post of kddi at Sinj&r although he.had lost his sight (5).— I asked him the year 
“ of his birth, and he informed me that he was bora in the month of the latter 
“ Jumada, or of Rajab, A.H. 457 (May-June, A.D, 1065), at Arbela.” He does 
not indicate the year of his death. — Shahroziki means belonging to Shakrozdr, a 
large town which is now counted among the dependeucies of Arbela ; it was 
built by Zdr, the son of ad-Dabhak (6). SkahrozAr signifies in Persian, the city 
of Zdr; al-Iskander (Alexander) Zd ’1-Karnain died there on his return from the 
East (7) ; I asked a native of the place about his tomb, and he infenmed me that 
a tomb did exist there, called the Tomb of al-Iskander, but that the inhabitants 
did not know who this person was. It is a city of great antiquity. The Kha- 
tib (vol. I. page 75) says, in his History of Baghdad, that al-Iskander made 
Madain Kisra (Ctetiphon) his residence, and that he continued to inhabit that 
890 city till his death ; his coffin was then transported to Alexandria, because his mo- 
ther was dwelling there, and he was interred near her (8). 


(1) B&kim ii « general name for maffUiraUd of ever; rank. 

(2) Ai-Suha ia a small star in the tail of the Greater Bear; it is marked in Flamsteed’s Celestial Atlas. 
The Arabs give ^e name of f Ae two lubdnas to the stirs « and jS of the Balance. 
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(3) He nMUif the Dmnitj. 

(4) One of the manuicriptf has the aneeetor oft and I acknowledge that the teitieenit to ine corrupted* 
as I read in the KAmhei FAMfUN; an aiMeetor of Ahh %Ba»an ai^Maueiti (of Mosul), the traditionUt, 

^(5) See the obseirYations of our author in pages 83 and 34 of this volume. 

(6) Zohdk or od-Dahhdk, as the Arabs pronounce the name, was the tyrant who makes so conspicuous a 
figure in the fabulous history of ancient Persia. 

(7) Alexander the Great died at Babylon, as is well known. 

(8) Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, never inhabited Alexandria, and she lost her life in Mace- 
donia, eight years after the death of her son. 


IBN FIRRO AS-SHATIBI. 

Abu Muhamoiad abKasim Ibn Ftrro Ibn Abi ’l>Kasim Kalaf Ibn Aiunad ar> 
Roaioi as-Shatibi ad-Darir (the blind) al-Mukri (the teacher of the Aoran-readings), 
is the author of the katida on the Koran-readiwjii, named by him Sirz aUAmdm wa 
Wajh at-Tahdni (Wi»he$ accompUthed, and open congratviationt (1)), consisting of 
one thousand one hundred and seventy-three verses, and displaying in its com* 
position the utmost ingenuity. It is the main authority on which the Koran- 
readerg of this age rely, in their instructions to pupils, and very few persons un- 
dertake to study the readings till they have learned this poem by heart and mas- 
tered its meaning. It is filled with extraordinary allusions, obscure and subtle 
indications, and I do not believe that any work of a similar kind was ever pro- 
duced before. He is declared to have said : No one will read this kastda of 
“ mine without Almighty God’s permitting him to derive profit from it; for 1 
“ composed it purely and simply with the view of serving Almighty God.” He 
composed also another kaatda of five hundred verses and rhyming in d, from 
which, if learned by hemt, a cmnplete acquaintance is obtained with the contents 
of Ibn Abd al-Barr’s TamiM (2). Ibn Firro was learned in the reading and in- 
terpretation of die Book of God (the Koran)^ and pre-eminent hy his knowledge of 
the Traditions relative to the Prophet; when pupils read to him out of the Sahth 
of al-Bukhari, or that of Muslim, or the Mwwatta (of Mdlik)^ he would correct the 
text of their copies from memory, and indicate the necessary vowels and diacri- 
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tical points, wherever their presence was required. In granunar and philology 
he stood unrivalled; in the interpretation of dreams he displayed great skill; 
in all his conduct he was actuated hy the purest motives, and his deeds, like his 
words, proceeded from a heart devoted to God. He read the Koran, according to 
the different readings, under Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Abi ’l-A&si an-Nafri (3), and under Abd ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Hudail al-Andalusi; he learned Traditions from Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Ydsuf Ibn Saada(4), Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahim al-Khazraji, 
Abd ’l-Hasan Ibn Rudail, the hdfiz Abd ’l-Hasan Ibn an-Nima (5), and others. A 
great number of persons studied under him with profit, and I met in Egypt 
with many of his former pupRs. In his discourse he avoided prolixness ; never, 
on any occasion, did he pronounce a word without necessity, and he never took 
his seat to teach the readings of the Koran without being in a state of purity (6), 
and assuming an air of dignified gravity and profound humility. When sufiering 
under a oevere illness, he neither complained nor uttered a groan, and, being 
asked how he was, he replied : ** In health,” without adding another word. 
One of his disciples recited some verses to me and said : <‘Our shaikh frequently 
“ repeated them; they form an enigma the word of which is Her.” I asked him 
if they were the shaikh’s, and he replied that he did not know. Some time after- 
wards, 1 met with them in the diwdn of the khaUb Yahya Ibn Salaroa al-Haskafi, a 
person whose life will be found in this work. These verses are : 

Do you know an object to which one similar exists in the sky (7) ? When it moves 
forward, people utter loud exclamations. When we meet it, it bears a burden and is 
borne as one, and every chief who may ride on it is a prisoner. It incites to piety, and 
yet it is avoided ; it admonishes mankind, and yet they shun it. [When it viriu a houee,) 
it was not called for through a wish for its presence, but it comes unwelcome to the 
person visited. 

As-Shatibi was born towards the end of A. H. 538 (June, A. D. 1444), and, 
at a very early age he officiated as khatih (preacher) in his native tpwn. He 
came to Egypt in the year 572 (A. D. 1176-7) and said on arriving : “I know 
** by heart enough of the sciences to load a camel so heavily that, if a single leaf 
‘‘ more were added, it could not support the burden.” He lodged at the house 
of al-Kadi ’1-Fadil (vol. II. p. Ill) who appointed him professor of Koran- 
91 reading, graqimar, and philology. He died on Sunday, the 28th of the latter 
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Jumada, A. H. 590 (June, A. D. <<94), a little later than the hour of the af- 
ternoon prayer, and was interred on the Monday following in the funeral chapel 
of al-Kadi ’1-Fadil. I have frequently visited his tomb, which is situated in the 
Lesser Karafa Cemetery. The prayer was said over his grave by AbA Ishak al- 
Iraki (vol. I. p. 12), the lAatibof the Great Mosque of Old Cairo. — Pirro signifies 
iron in the Latin language of the non-Moslim inhabitants of Spain.— /lootni means 
detcended from ZA Roam, who was one of the princes of Yemen ; a great num- 
ber of persons have drawn their surnames from this ancestor. — Shdtifn means 
belonging to Shdiiba (Jotieo),a large city with a strong citadel ih the east of Spain, 
which has produced many men eminent for learning. It fell into the power of 
the Franks on one of the last ten days of Ramadan’, A. H. 645 (end of January, 
A. D. 1248). — Some say that as-Shatibi’s name was Muhammad his sur- 
name AbA ’1-Kasim, but I found his name written AbA Muhammad al-KAsim in 
different ijdzai (licences to teach and certificates of capaeUy) granted to him by his 
masters. 


(1) Literally: Custodia votorum et faciei gratulationum, 

(2) The life of Ibn Abdal-Barr is given in this work.— In theSlh voL of the NoUcet ei Sxtraits, M.Ue Sary 
lias given a notice on the Akila or Haiya^ another poem of Ibn Firro's, on the orthography of the Koran. 

(3) Al-Makkari mentions this an-Nafri in his notice on Ibn Firro. See MS. No. 704, fol. 160. 

(4) Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yhsuf Ibn Saada was an inhabitant of Xativa, but his ancestors dwell in Va- 

lencia. Having received lessons in his native place from many men distinguished for learning, be travelled 
to the western provinces of Spain for the same purpose. In A.H. tf20 (A.D. 1126) he journeyed to the East, 
and there cultivated jurisprudence and other branches of knowledge. He made the pilgrimage in the follow- 
ing year, and on his return to Egypt, he frequented the society of Abh Tkhir Ibn Ahf {eee page 107, note (2 , 
of thii voL), a»-Silafi (vol, I, page 86) and other illustrious doctors. In the year 626 (A. D. 1131-2) he 
returned to Murcia with a vast stock of information in the Traditions, Koran-reading, koranic interpretation, 
law, philology and scholastic theology. He had an inclination for Shfism. Being appointed member of the 
town-council and preacher at the great mosque of Murcia, he began to teach the Traditions and 

jurisprudence, and he exercised the functions of kddi in the same dty till the downfil of the Almoravides. 
He then passed to the kadiship of Xativa, and Uught Traditions not only there, but in Murcia and Valencia, 
in which places also he filled the office of khatib, or public preacher. Previously to this, he bad taught Tra- 
ditions at Almeria. He died at Xativa on the last day of ZhT-Hijja, A.H. 665 (Sept. i^D. 1170), leaving 
one single work on quite an original plan and enUtled He was 

born in the month of Ramadkn, A. H. 406 (June-July, A. D. 1103).— (Al-Makkari; MS. Nij. 704, fol. 187.^ 

(6) The name of Ibn an-Nima is mentioned by al-Makkari. MS. No. 704, fol. 160 recto, . 

(6) That is: In the state of bodily purity which is required of every Moslim when he proceeds to say bis 
prayers. 

(7) Part of the constellation of the Greater Bear is called an-Naaeh {the bier) by the Arabs. 
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ABU DULAF AL-UU. 

Abill Dulaf al'K&Bim Ibn Isa [bn Idria Ibn Makil Ibn Omair Ibn Shaikh Ibn 
Moawia Ibn Khoz&i Ibn Abd al-Ozza Ibn Dulaf Ibn Jushm Ibn Kais Ibn Saad Ibn Ijl 
Ibn Lujaim Ibn Saab Ibn Ali Ibn Bakr Ibn W&il Ibn Kksit Ibn Hinb Ibn Afaa Ibn 
Domii Ibn Jadila Ibn Asad Ibn Rabia Ibn Nitlir Ibn S^ Ibn Adnldi al-IjU vns 
one of al-M&mun’s generals, and served also that kbalif’s successor, al-Motasim, 
in the same capacity. We have already mentioned his name in die life of al- 
Akawwak (vol. H. p. 290), with sonie verses composed by that poet in his praise, 
and we have observed (vol. JT. p. 101) that AbO Muslim abKhoraskni had been 
brought up under the care of (Ita Ibn Makil, the brother of Idri$,) Abd Dulaf ’s 
grandfather. The life of the emir Abd Nasr Ali Ibn Mkkdia, the author of the 
Ikmdl and one of Abd Dulaf ’s descendants, has also been given in this work 
(vol. II. p. 248). Abd Dulaf was a spirited, noble, and generous chief, highly 
extolled for his liberality, courageous and enterprising, noted for his victories 
and his beneficence; men distinguished in literature and tlie sciences derived 
instruction from his discourse, and his talent was conspicuous even in the art of 
vocal music. Amongst the works which he composed are the following : the 
Kitdb d-Buzdt wa ’»-Said (on falcons and game), the Rtdb as-Saldh (on weapons), 
the Kitdb atirNusah (on agreeable country retreats), and the Kitdb Stdsa tal-Muldk (on 
the policy of princes). His praises were celebrated, in kastdas of the greatest 
lieauty, by Abd Tamm&m at-Tai (vol. I. page 348), and by Bakr Ibn an-NattUi 
'vol. I. p. 399 ) ; the latter said of him : 

0 thou who pursuest the study of alchemy, the great alchemy {the plUUuopher’i itone) 
consists in praising the son of Isa. Was there but one dirhem in the world, thou 
wouldst obtain it by this means. 

It is stated that, for these two verses, Abd Dulaf gave Ibn an-Nattah ten 
thousand dirhems. The poet then ceased visiting him for scune time and em- 
ployed the money in the purchase of a village (or esMte) on the river Obolla. He 
afterwards wefit to see him and addressed him in these words : 


Thanks to thee, I have purchased an estate on the Obolla, crowned by a pavilion 
erected in marble. It has a sister beside it which is now on sale, and you have 
always money to bellow. 
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“ How much, ” said AbA Dulaf, “ is the price of that sister?” The poet 
answered ; “Ten thousand dirhems.” Abu Hulaf gave him the m<mey and saki : 
“ Recollect that theObolla is a lai^ river, with many estates situated on it, J 
“ and that each of these sitters has another at her side; so, if thou openest 
“ such a door as that, it will lead to a breach between us. Be content then 
“ with what thou hast now got, and let this be a point agreed on,” — The poet 
then offered up prayers for his welfare and withdrew. AbA Bakr Muham- 
mad Ibn Hashim, one of the KhdUdite$ (voL I. p. 557) imitated the idea of the 
first passage (here died) in the following lines : 

The poets are convinced that their hopes in thee are safe from the strokes of despair. 
Alchemy is a Atlse science for all other mortals whom wo know, but not for them. 
Thou girest them money in bags when they bring thee words on paper. 

AbA Dulaf, having encountered some Kurds who were intercepting travellers 
in the pro^nce under his rule, struck one Xoomel-)rider through with his lanw 
and the point entered into the body of another who was sitting behind him : h<“ 
thus killed tliem both at a stroke. Ibn an*Fiattkh took this occasion for com- 
posing the following verses : 

On the day of battle when his spear (1), which thou never seest blunted, pierced 
through two riders, people said : “Wonder not at that; were his lance a mile long, it 
“ would pierce through a mile's length of riders I ” 

AbA Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn Abi Fatn Sklih, a mawla to the Hashimide family, 
was dark complexioned, dwarfish, and very poor. His wife once said to him : “ I 
“ see, my man! that the star of literature has set and that its arrow has missed 
“ the mark; take then thy sword, spear, and bow, and go forth with the others 
“ to the wars; God may perhaps grant thee a share of booty.” In reply, he 
recited the following verses : 

What can induce thee to advise such an extravagance to a man like me ? — to Oblige 
me to bear arms and hear warriors in armour order me to halt 1 Dret thou suppose 
me one of those men of deAdi who firom morn to eve a^ire after destruction T When 
death approaches another, I obaerve it wAh horror ; how then coul^I go and foce it 
myself 7 Dost thou think that single combats with the foe are my pasnon, and that my 
b^m contains the heart of AbA Dulaf (2] 7 

AbA Dulaf heard of this, and sent him a thousand dinars. — ^The profusion of 
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AhA Dulaf io his donations involved him in debt, and the circumstance having 
• become public, one of these solicitors went into his presence and said : 

e 

0 lord of gifts aad donations I O tbou of the open countenance and the open hand 1 
I am told that thou art in debt; increase then its amount and discharge what I owe. 

Abu Dulaf made him a present and discharged his debt. A poet went in to 
him one day and recited these lines : 

When God edtmsted thy hand with the distribution of favours, he knew (that hr 
would be well eerved ). 0 Abd Dulaf I never have the two (recording angele) written no 
in the register of thy words, though often it be written in those of other mortals. Tbou 
hast rivalled in beneficence tne rapid winds (which bear rain to the regions of the earth ) ; 
and when they cease to blow, thou ceasest not to give. 

The poems composed in his praise are very numerous ; he himself composed 
some good poetry, from which I should transcribe passages were it not my desire 
to avoid |)rolixity. He completed the building of the city of al-Karaj (in Permit 
Irdk) which had been commenced by his father, and it became the residence of 
his tribe, family, and cjiildren. Whilst he was staying there, a poet (said by 
some to have been Mansur Ibn Badan, and by others, Bakr Ibn an-Nattah) rt‘- 
ciied to him a eulogy, but did not obtain a recompense equal to his expectations; 
he therefore departed, reciting this verse : 

itftS Let me go and travel over the deserts of the earth ; for al-Karaj is not the whole 
world, neither is Kksim (AM Dulaf) the human race I 

Similar to this are the following lines by another poet, but I am unable to 
state which of them copied the other : 

If you resume your wonted generosity, it will be, as before, your obedient slave. If 
you will not, the earth is large ; you are not all the human race, neither is KhoiAsan 
the world. 

i 

I have since found these last verses in as-Samlni’s Zatl,J||,the article on Abu 
i-Hasan Ali Ihn Muhammad Ihn Ali al-Balkhi ; he there says : ** The following 
‘‘ lines were recited to me at Daurak (3) by the kddt Ali Ibn Muhammad al- 
“ Balkhi; he gave them as the words of the emir Abd ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Mun- 

takhib, and he may have possibly heard them from the lips of that person." 
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Here he inserts the verses. >-It is related that when Ahd Dulaf returned from at- 
Karaj, the emir Ali Dm Isa Ibn MHiln prepared a repast on a most magnificent 
^le, and invited him to partake of it; but a poet, who then went to All’s house 
and was refused admittance by the porter, awaited the passage of Abfi Dulaf and 
handed him a palm-leaf, on which were inscribed these words : 

If you meet him (AM Dulaf) lingering carelenly. My: “ You come from al-Karaj, 
“ with one thousand horsemen, to a (hast. After that, let not other men be reproached 
“ for acts of baseness.” 

Abu Dulaf immediately returned, swearing that be would neither enter the 
house nor eat a morsel of that dinner. I have read in a compilation of anecdotes 
that the name of this poet was Abbkd Ibn al-Harish, and that the repast was 
given at Baghdad. — I read in another compilation that, when Abfi Dulaf was 
sufiering from the malady of which he died, his indisposition became so grave 
that the public were refused admittance into his presence. It happened, how- 
ever, that, one day, feeling much better, he asked the chamberlain what appli- 
cants might be then at the palace-door, and was informed that ten thaiift (des- 
cendants of Muhammad) from Khoraskn had been waiting many days, without 
being able to enter. He immediately sat up on his bed and having sent for them, 
he received them with great politeness, and asked them the news of their 
country, what might be their private circumstances, and the motive of their visit. 
The replied that, being in narrow circumstances and hearing of his generou.s 
character, they had come to apply to him. On this, he ordered his treasurer to 
hftteg in one of the money-chests, and having taken out of it twenty bags, con- 
taining each one thousand pieces of gold, he gave two of them to each of his vi- 
sitors, with an additional sum for their travelling expenses home. ** Touch not 
** the bags,” said he, ** till you arrive in safety and join your families; here is 
** a sum to defray your journey. But, let each of you write for me a note, stat- 
ing that he is the son of such a one, the son of such a one, etc., the son of 
** Ali Urn Abi Tilib, by Fktima, the daughter of the Apostle of Ood. Let him 
then add these words : ‘ 6 Apostle of God ! 1 was suffering from distress and 
“ * misery in my native town, and I went to Abtk Dulaf ahijli who gave me two 
‘ thousand pieoes of gold through respect for thee and through the desire 
of c ootal iatin g thy favour, hojung thus to procure thy intercessitm.’ 

VOL. II. 6k 
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Each of the $horif$ wrote out a note in these terms and delivered it to him. 
He then directed by his will that, when he died, the person who arranged 
his corpse for burial should place these papers in his winding-sheet, so thi^t 
he might present them to the Apostle of God. Another proof of his respect 
to the family of Ali is given in a relation of what passed one day between 
him and his son: he happened to say that whosoever did not carry to the 
utmost pitch his attachment to the family of Ali was conceived in fornication ; 
on which his son observed that, for himself, he did not hold such principles ; 
“ There is a good >reason for that,” said the fatlier; when thy mother con- 
It94i “ ceived thee, 1 had not given her time to perform the ts(t6rd(4).” The authen- 
licity of this anecdote is best known to God. A number of historical writers 
give the following narration as having been made by Dulaf, the son of Abu 
Dulaf : ** I saw in a dream a person come towards me and say : * The emir requires 
“ ‘ thy presence.’ I went with him and he took me into a deserted and miserable 
** house with blackened walls, roofless and without doors : he led me up a flight 
“ of stairs and made me enter into a garret, of which the walls bore the marks of 
“ fire, and the floor was strewed with ashes : 1 there beheld my father, quite 
“ naked (5) and leaning'his head on his knees; he said to me in an interrogative 
“ lone : * Dulaf? ’ and 1 replied ‘Dulaf; ’ on which he repeated these verses 

‘ Tell our femily, and conceal it not from them, what we have met willKtn the nar- 
' row tomb (6). We have been questioned as to all our deeds ; O pity my desolation 
‘ and my sufferings I ’ 

“ He here said : ‘ Dost thou understand me?’ and 1 answered ‘ Yes ; ' andilie 
“ then recited as follows : 

‘ If, after death, we were left (m ptace), death would be a repose for all living beings ; 
‘ but when we die, we are raised up again and questioned respecting all we ever did.' 

“ ‘ Dost thou understand me?” I answered : ‘ Yes ;’ and awoke.” Abd Dulaf 
died atBaghdId, A. H. 226 (A. D. 840-1); some say, A. H. 225.~-Dida/' is a 
proper name, and, as it combines this quality to that of being formed, w'ith some 
alteration, from anothw word, it belongs to the second declension (7). The word 
from which it is derived is dAUf (Imtemeedatt ). — ^We have already explained AHi 
word IjH (vol. I. page 191), — ObdUa is the name of an ancient town at four 
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parasangs from Basra ; it is now included in the district of that city. It is, 
as we have said of Slab Btaevodn and other places, in the life of Adud ad-Dawlat 
(wL II. p. 484), an earthly paradise and one of the four most delightful spots in 
the world. — Al~Kartg is a dty of aWabal, between Ispahitn and Hamad&n. — 
AlrJabd is an extensive territory between Irak and Khorasin; the common people 
call it IrAk al-Ajam (the Irdk of tiie Pemant or Pertim Mk). It contains some 
large cities, such as Hamad&n, Ispahin, ar-Rai and Zanjftn. 


(1) I read auJu not aJjJw. 

(2 1 Literally : That my heart containa the breait of Abh Dalaf. A limllar peculiarity of the Arahio idiom 
would allow us to My : My ahoe cannot enter my foot, in place of my Ibot cannot enter my ihoe.— See on thii 
Hubject M. de Sacy'a Ckr$$tomathi§, tom. 11. p. 399. 

l3) Daurak* the Dorak or Feiaki of our mapa, la a town of Peraia. in the province of Khhieatkn. It lies 
about aeveoty-6ve milea aouth of Shuater. 

(4) When a man purchaaea a female alave, it ia not lawfhl for him to cohabit with her till ihe baa bad her 
ne It ensuing monthly indiapoaiUon. The waiting for thia term ia called iitibrA ( purification^ or yore etactly, 
waiting for purification). The end propoaed in this regulation la, that It may he aacertained whether Gon> 
reption has not already taken place in the womb, in order that the issue may not be doubtfiil.-* (Hamilton s 
Hcdaya, vol. IV. p 103.) 

(5i The correct reading is 

(61 The word here rendered by tomb ia bartakh. It aigniBea. the interval between thia world and the neit, 
or between death and the resurrection. See Sale's note on this word; Koran, aurat 93, verse 109, and his 
preliminary discourse, sect. fV. 

(7) See M. de Sacy's Grammaire arabc, tom. 1. p. 406 of the aeeond edition. 


KABUS IBN WUSHMAGHIR. 

Shams al-Makli (the tun of exalted quoMa) AbA ’1-Hasan K&bAs al-Jili, the son 
of AbA TAhir Wushmaghir (1), the son of Zi&r (2), the son of WardAn ShAh, 
emir of JuijAn and TabarestAn, is spoken of in these terms by ath>XhaAlibi (v. II. 
page 129), in the KafliiM : ** 1 riiall conclude this section by mentioning the 
“ greatest of princes, the star of the age, the source of justice and beneficence : 
“ one in wliose person Almi^ty God bath united power and leariyng, the gift 
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“ of wifdom Mid die fdenitnde of tnthority.” Furihef on, he says : “ And 
amongst die best known of the pieces attributed to him are the following ; 

r 

* 0 thou who reproacbest ot with oar misfortanes ! knowesi thou not that adversity 

* wars only with the truly great ? Hast thou not observed that putrid corpses float on 

* the surfiice of the sea, whilst the pearls dwell in its lowest depths ? If we have be- 

* come the sport of Fortune— if we have suffered from her protracted cruelty, recollect 

* that in the heavens are stars without number, but only the sun and the moon suffer 
' an eclipse.’ 

dOd < Each time tky memory bursts upon my mind, it excites my love to flame, and 1 feel 

* its thrill in my heart. Every member of my body contains a portion of that love, and 
^ they might be said to have become hearts.’ ” 

The author quotes also a quantity of passages from his prose compositions. 
K4bAs wrote a most beautiful hand, and when the Sdhib Ibn Abbad (vol. I. 
page 212) saw pieces in his handwriting, he used to say ; *tThis is either ihe 
'* writing of K&bds or the wing of a peacock;” and he would then recite thesv* 
verses of al-Mutanabbi’s : 

In every heart is a passion for his handwriting; it might be said that the ink which 
he employed was {a came of ] love. His presence is a comfort for every eye, and his ab- 
sence an affliction. 

The emir KkbAs ruled over Jurjiiii and the neighbouring provinces, as did his 
father Iwfore him; his (grand'.father died in the month of Muharram, A. H. 337 
(July-Aug., A. D. 948) at Jurjin. Then (after tliedeaih of Men&tchelier, the sow of 
Kdbdt), the empire of Jurjan fell into the possession of another family (3) ; but 
it would be long to relate the history of these events. Kabus came to the throne 
in the month of Shaaban, A. H. 388 (4). The kingdom of Jurjkn had passed to 
his father on the death of Merdawlj Ibn Zi4r, his father's brother. This Mer- 
dkwij was a powerful and aspiring prince; Imlid ad-Daw'lat Abd ’tdlasan Ali Ibn 
Buwaih (vol., II. p. 332) had served under him as commander in chief, and this 
circumstance mainly contributed to raise him to a throne (5). — Kabds was an 
hona6jil''%|^ ornament to the world, but, with all his ntdile qualities and political 
foreJ|im,Vl cup of his (dommation) was ungrateful to the taste ; no one felt se- 
cunffroiis tii outbursts of his violoace and severity; the least slip was requited 
' liith bloodshed, and, in his anger, he never thought of mercy. The ferocity 
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of his characto' at length disoontHited all minds and alienated all hearts; the 
principal officers of his army consfured to depose him and submit no longer to 
his orders, and, as he happened at that time to he absent fnm Joijitn at a ramp 
near one of his fortresses, these proceedings escaped his observation. He did 
not become aware of their design till they came to arrest him and plundered 
him of his treasures and his horses ; but the band of chosen adherents who 
then accompanied him made so brave a defence that die conspirators returned 
to Jurjin. Having taken possession of the city, they dispatched a messenger to 
his son AbA MansUr MenAtcheher, who was then in TabariptAn, requiring him 
to come without delay and receive their homage as sovereign. He set out im> 
mediately, and, on his arrival, they promised to asknowledge his authority pro- 
vided be dethroned his father. Apprehensive that the empire might escape from 
the hands of his family if he rejected their offers, he felt himself obliged to comply, 
and the emir KabAs, perceiving the turn which affairs had taken, redred with 
his adherehts to the neighbourhood of BastAm, where he resolved to^ await the 
result. When the mudneers were informed of this movement, they forced his son 
MenAtcheher to march out with diem, that they might expel their former master 
from the place of his retreat. On arriving there, the smi had an interview with 
the father, and, after much weeping and lamentation on both sides, he offererl to 
stand up in defence of his parent against every enemy, though it cost him his 
life. KAbAs perceived, however, that such a proceeding would be of no use, and 
feeling that he could not have a better successor than his son, he delivered the 
royal signet into his hands, with the request that he himself might be treated with 
kindness whilst he remained in the bonds of life ; and it was therefore agreed on 
between them that he should reside in a certain castle till he reached the term 
of his existence. After the removal of KAbAs to the place of his detention, the 
son proceeded to load the troops with favours, but so apprehensive were they 
of the father’s coming again into power that they never rested till they effected 
his death. He was murdered, A. H. 403 (A. D. 1 01 2-3) and interred outside the 
city of JuijAn. It is said that, on bis imprisonment in the castll, they refused boo 
him a cloak or any warm covering, and the extreme coldness of the weather 
deprived him of life.— Jtii here means belonging to JU ; Jil was the brother of 
Dailam, and they each left descendants who were sumamed after them respec- 
tively. It* is necessary to remark that this surname is quite different from 
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that ot Mkt li^^FjiiigiNitiM the oouatry beyond Tabareatibi. A* d>ey 

have been aowetiwei cwdbmided together, 1 think itrij^ to warn the reader. 
— Yfe have already apoken of Juijin (vol. H. p. 223), and we need not dmeftMe 
r^ieM our obmratkma here. 


(1) The aignifleetion of thia ntoie aaema to be QuailHsatehm'. 

it) For the orthograpbj of thfa Dime, I follow the iutogreph miouaeript of the ilfmola of Abh 'l-Feda ; it 
oeeura under the year S06. 

(3) The tett of Ibn Khi|]likiiD ia here drawn up to careleuly, that, to aare hla reputatioD aa an hiatoriao, 1 
hare been obliged to help it out by parentbeaea. Wuahmagbtr died A. H. 3M, and waa auceeeded by hia aon 
Btaethn. Klbda reigned after him. 

(4) Tbia ia a miatake, in which howera* all the manuacripta agree; 1 eonaequently adopted the reading in the 
printed tetl, although aware of the error. KAbha auceeeded to the throne of JurjAn on the death of hia brother 
HiaetAn, A. H. 8M (A.l). 97d-7). 1 auapect the error to hare originated with our author. 

1 5) I here auppreaa aome obaerrationa which the author haa already made in the life of ImAd ad-l)awlat. 


MLJAHIU AO-DIN KAIMAZ AZ-ZAIM. 

Al>i^ Maiisiir K&iniaz ibn Abd Allali az-Zaini la freedman of Zain ad-din), sur- 
naiiied Mi^thid ad-dtn (champion of the failh), wat> a eunuch and an enfranchised 
slave uf Zain a<Min Aii Ibn Baktikin, the father of al-Malik al-Muazzam Mu- 
zafl'ar ad-dlti, sovereign of Arbeia. He was of a while complexion and a native 
of Tabarestftn, whence he had been carried off when a child ; and, as he gave 
tokens of great abilities, his patron promoted him and appointed him atdbek ( of 
tulor) to his children. On the fifth day of the month of Ramadan, A. H. 559 
(^July, A. D. he entrusted him with the whole management of pubiic 

atfairs at Arbeia, and, in this office, Kaimaz distinguished himself by the excel- 
leiice of hia adininistration and the justice with which he ruled tlie prince's sul>- 
jects. Ever actuated by the spirit of virtue and piety, he built at Arbeia a college 
and a (inothm) convent, on which he settled large estates (tcakf). In the year 
571 (A. D. 1175) he removed to Mosul, and, having fixed his reskleDce in the 
citadel, he took in hand the direction of aChirs, and, in his ooirespondence with 



any odier had ev«r done befeie. The aldtd^ Satf adkto <a>lri Ibn Manddd (vd. 
//. p. 44f ), die ae i v erBi gn of Moeol) strudc wtdi the ujing^itoeae of hia ccmdoct, 
confided io him die govmuBent of all hta poaaesaioiis nd phoed full reliance on 
him in every drcumstance, ao that the lieutenant in title waa the anltan in rea- 
lity. The greater part of the revenuea of Arhela nraa delivered over to him, and 
he left many fair monumenta of his piety at Mosul, such as the great mosque, the 
coll^,and the (Mo$Um) convent which he erected outside the city, and all close to 
each other. He endowed the public charitable fund with nufiterous estates : he 
founded and provided for an orphan school, and he threw a new bridge across 
the river of Mosul, to the great convenience of the qiublic for whose service the 
old bridge was insufficient. He founded many other charitable institutions. A 
number of poets celebrated his praises, Hais Rais amongst oUiers (voi. /. p. 559), 

and Sibt Ibn al-Taawizi ; the latter, whose life will be found in this work, com- 
♦ 

|)oscd a kasida in his honour, commencing thus : 

When will he be restored to health who languishes with desire for thy presence 1 
ilnw can he ever recover who has been intosicated with thy jove T My heart and coii> 
solation are at war, but my eyes and tears are at peace (and in*rpninhlf '. 

This [Kiem,which is one of his best, was sent by him from Baghdad to Kairnaz, 
who forwarded to him. in return, an ample pecuniary recompense and the present 
of a mule. When the latter arrived, he found it very much fallen away from 
tlie fatigue of the journey, and wrote these lines to his patron : 

Mujlhid ad-dIn I mayast thou be always a resource and a treasure for the indigent ! 
Iliou hast sent me a mule, but, on the way, it was metamorphosed into a goat. 

Baha ad-din Asaad as-Sinjkri (vol. /. p. 1%) composed also a jHieni in his 
honour, which is much celebrated and lias lieen set to music. One of its passages 
is this : 

Beshrew my heart for a wearisome eompanioit I it and my eyes have {aused the tor- 
ments which 1 softr. How happy the days I spent at RAma I how sweet the hours I tto: 
passed at HAjir (1) I they Bed so quickly, that the first moments touched the last 

* 

It was in pnrmianoe of the emir Mujkhid ad-din’s orders that Alui ’UMaaii 
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fiattH (2) al-Haziri oompoied hu work, entitled Kitdb eA-Ijdz fi HoU U-Ah^ wa l- 
Algfidz (the hook of tuperiorify, on the solution of enigmaUeai questions). He then 
took it to him at Arbela and resided in the palace for some time, but feeling pt 
length a longing desire to revisit his family al-Hazira, be said : 

Who will condole with a fond parent who has but little consolation, and who now, 
in a distant city, sighs for his home? In Arbela he calls on those he loves ; but O, how 
for is al-HasIra from Arbela ! 

Kaimkz loved liforature and poetry ; one of my acquaintances informed me that 
be frequently recited a piece of verse which contained tlie following passage : 

When thy sarcasms wound my heart, I support the pain with patience ; I conceal my 
sufferings and visit thee with a smiling countenance, as if I had heard nothing and seen 
nothing. 

The piece to which these verses belong is by Osama Ibn Munkid (vol. I.p. 1 77). 
—Of Mujkhid ad>din Kaimkz we may say, in a word, that he left a wide renown. 
Majd ad-dln al-Mubarak Ibn al-Athir(3), tlie author of the Jdmt edrVsAl, was 
employed by him as secretary, and drew up the documents which he addressed 
to Uic neighlmuring princes. On the deatli of the alAbek Saif ad-din Ghazi, his 
bi'oliier and successor, Izz ad-din Masdd, listened to the frequent insinuations of 
evil-minded men relative to the conduct of Kaimaz, and, in the year 589 A. D. 
1193), he caused him to be arrested. Having afterwards discovered that he had 
been deceived, he set his prisoner at liberty and reinstated him in his former 
|X)sl. During the rest of his life, Kkimaz continued in office. He died in 
the Castle of Mosul on the 15tli of the first Rabi — some say the sixtli — A. H. 
595 (January, A. D. 1199). Ibn al-Mustaufi states, in his History of Arbela, 
that his death took place in the month of Safar of that year. It was in A. H. 572 
(A. D. 1176-7) that he commenced the erection of the mosque at Mosul which 
bears his name. 

(1) lUmud IMiir wmtvro niMalie tpou to Ankte. Swvol. II. p. 4ST, nd vol. I. p.M0. 

(I) Tko Bwnuswipu tad iho prIMod wu hnt hato atood I; ikit i* aa ovonfokt of tke copyiMi md 
Ike editor, u Ike p^t msm wm Smd Juu..— See vol. I. p. 181. 

(S) Hi* lit* will be found to iki* volua*. 
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KATADA IBN DIAMA AS-SADUSI. 

Abil ’l-KbattAb Katida Ibn Diama Ibn Azix Ibn Omar Ibn Rabia Ibn Amr Ibu 
ai-Harith Ibn Sadds as-Saddsi, a native of Basra and one of the Tdbti, was, 
though blind from his birth, a man of the greatest learning : ** Not a day 
“ passed," said Abd Oliaida (Mdmar Ibtt al-Mulhatma , “ without our seeing a 
“ messenger arrive from some of the Umaiyide family, and st^p his camel at Ka« 

“ lada’s door; being sent for the express purpose of questioning him on some 
“ point of history, genealogy, or poetry.” The fact was that Katada surpassed 
all his contemporaries by the quantity of information which he had collected. 
Mamar said also : “ I asked Abd Amr Ibn aUAld the meaning of these words of 
“ the Koran J Uf L, (1), and, as he made me no answer, I mentioned that 1 

“ had heard Katada explain the word by (valentet ad); *8 he still 

‘‘ remained silent, 1 said ; * And what is thy opinion, Ahd Amr?’ To which 
“ he replied; • Let Katida's opinion always suflice thee, except when he dis- 
“ ‘ coursed of free-will and predestination {kadaf); had not the Prophet himself 
• • ‘ said : When kadar u tpoken of, avoid the tubjecl, 1 should put none of lUtada’s 
“ ‘ i-ontemporarics on a level with him.’” — “ KatAda," said Ahd Amr, “ was 
“ the most learned genealogist of his time, and, in his youth, he met Daghfal (2). 

“ He used to go from one end of Basra to the other without a guide, and, one 
'■*' dav, he entered the mosque of Basra when Amr Ihn Ohaid (vol. II. p. 393j and 
some others had just gone apart from the drele of al-IIasan al-Basri’s auditors 
“ and formed one of their own. As they were speaking in a loud tone, he went 
over to them, imagining it to be aUHasan’s circle, but as he found, on joining 
“ them, that it was not so, he said: ‘ These are the $eeeder$ (al^motasiiajV and, 

“ standing up, he left them ; from that time they were called the MotaxilUet (le- 
“ cedert).” KatAda was horn A. H. 60 (A. D. 679-80), and he djpd at WAsii, d0f 
A. H. H7 (A. D. 735-6); some say, H8. -Saddd means de$emded from Sad&t 
IfmShaibdH, the progenitor of a great tribe which has produced ntamy remarkable 
men, some of them eminent for learning. — - DaghfaU, the ablest of the Arabian 
genealogisis^ was the smi of Hanzala as-8addsi; he saw the Prophet, but did not 
hear him deliver any of his sayings. He afterwards joined Moawia and was 
vot. It. 85 
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killed by the Azdrika (3). According to another, and a more authentic state- 
ment, he was drowned in the Dujail at the iiattle of Dulal) (4). 


i) Koran* Bural 48, verie 12. Theae laordi lignifj: f or vse $hould not h<we bmi abU to aecomplith that. 
(2) Daghfal Ibn Hanaala, the genealogUt, belonged to the tribe of SbiibAn Ibn Duhl. The year of bis death 
is fndir^ted further on His abilities rendered his name prorerbial: see Preytag's Meidani, tom. 1. p. 19, 
and tom. il. pages 162, 283, and 774. 

(8) The heretical sect of the A.zArilta, or followers of Ibn al-Azrak, a branch of the Kharijites, rejected 
equally the claims of Al^and Moawia. Under the command of their chief and founder, NAfl Ibn aUAzrak, 
they joined Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair at Mekka and fought in bis defence, but, on discoyering that be consi- 
dered Otbroln as a rightful kbalif, they abandoned his cause and proceeded to Basra in A.H 54 (A.D. 663-4\ 
vthere they look the oath of allegiance Vo Sk(\ and established themselves at al-Ahw4z. The following year, 
their power increased considerably, and the people of Basra, who had Incurred their enmity, obuined from 
Abd Allah Ibn az-ZubaIr that a body of troops, under the orders of Muslim Ibn Abts should march 

against them. The AzArika were repulsed from the territory of Basra and retreated to DftlAh in 

the land of al-AhwAz. where both |tarties encountered. The AzArika were here defeated with great loss, and 
.NAft Ihn a||Azrak fell in the battle, which was also fatal to Muslim Ibn Abts As the insurgents still coii' 
tinned to be dangerous, Muhallah Ihn Abi Sufra, an able general, marched against them by order of Abd 
Allah Ihn al-Harith, governor of Basra. Their fliial subjugation was not effected till about A. H. 70 (A. U. 
OHO).— (AhO 'l-MahAsin's al-Bahr us-ZdAAfr. El-Makin's Hittoria Sataemica, p. 60. See also Price’s 
B^trouptfct, vol. 1. fiagcs 429, I 40 , and 446. For their political and religious doctrines, see Ih*. CureUm « 
Shahrantdni, fwigc ^A,) 
f4) DPlilh is s|ioken of in the preceding note. 


KUTAIRA IBN MUSLIM. 

T)h‘ emir Kutaiha Ibn Abi S&lib Muslim Ibn Amr (1 ) Ibn al-Hosein Ibn Rabia 
Ibn Khklid Ibn Asid al-Khair Ibn Kudli Ibn Hiltl Ibn SalSma Ibn Thalaba Ibn 
WIil Ibn M|an Ibn Malik Ibn Aasar Ibn Saad Ibn Kais Ibn Gbail&n Ibu Modai 
Ihn Nizar Ibn Adntn al-B&hili was emir of KhorSsan in the reign of Abd al- 
Malik Ibn MarwSn. He ruled this province during thirteen years, and be heiii 
his appointment from al>HajjSj Ibn Ydsur ath>Thakafi, who, as governor of the 
two Mka and the neighbouring oountries, had Khorftsin in his jurisdiction. 
Previously V> this, Kutaiha had been governor of Rai, but, on the deposition of 
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Yazid Ibn akMuhallab Ibn Abi Sufra, he was appointed ruler over Khoriislin. 
in the life of Yazid we shall indicate the particulars of this event. It was Ku- 
Viiba Ibn Muslim who reduced Khowarezm, Samarkand, and Bukhara, tlio 
inhabitants of which had broken tbeir treaties. Clearsightedness, intrepidity, 
and generosity formed the leading features of his character. His father Muslim 
possessed the greatest influence at the court of Yazid Ibn Moawia, and was the 
owner of the celebrated horse |al-Hartln, whose qualities ^ve rise to a pro. 
verb {2;. In the year 95 (A. D. 7i3-4\ towards tlie close of al-Walid Ibn Abd 
al-Malik's reign, Kutaiba Ibn Muslim took the city of Farghkiia. Historians de* 
clai'e that, by bis w.ii*s with the Turks, his expi'diuons into the heart of lh(* 
regions beyond the Oxus, his taking of forti^sses, ITis sulKluing of proviiu'cs, his 
carrying off of wealth and his slaying of brigands, Kutaiba surpassc^l aUMuhallal) 
Ibn All Sufra and every other general. As an example of his activity it may Iw 
stated that he eiTectcd the conquest of Khowaivzm and Samarkand in a single 
year; by the capture of two such great cities 3), pros|Yerity was re.ealablished 
in the cfiuntry and contributions were brought in from all quarters. When 
Kutaiba had achieved these deeds, he sent for Nahilr Ibn Tatisia, the favoriu* 
|HM*t of al-Muhallab and his sons, and said to him : ^^\Vhat has now lK*comc* 
your %erscs on the death of ai*iMuhallah? You said : 

• The exfK'ditioiis which placed wealth within our reach are at an end ; generosity ainl 

* beneficence have ( eased with the tile of ahMtihallah ! ' 

“ Do you consider this last act of ours an cx|>editioii or not ?" “ INay," said 

tiic |ioii, ^^it is soiiietliifig InMler; I I(K) have said : 

‘ Never siiu’e we lived have we seen the like #»f Ihn Muslim ; his equal never existed 

‘ before our time, and will nev(»r appear after us. With his sw'ord he wrapt the whole 

* Turkish nation in death, and shared the InNity aimmgsi us in doiiatioiis ample ainl 

* oft -repeated. 

W hen al-Hajjaj Ihn > receivcnl inielligettce of Kutaiba's conquests, tlic 
number of enemies whom he slew aod of prisoners whom he aamed off', hv 
said : I sent out Kutailia quite an inexperienc<*d 4} boy, and I never gave 

him an inch without his girit|gp||; an eli in return." In the year 96 (A. U. 
If 4-5; ^the al-W'alid ftind|p|f'irn i succeeded by his brother %ilaiman Ibn 
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Abd al'Malik, who disliked Kutaiba for reasons too long for us to rehte (5). 
The apprehennods of Kutaiba being excited by this event, he renounced' bis al- 
legiance and rose in open revolt against his sovereign, but the great nuyority of 
those under his orders withheld their concurrence. Some time previously, he had 
deprived WakI Ibn Hassiin Ihn Kais of his commandment over the tribe of Ta- 
mlm (6), and (his WakI, who bore tlie surname of Abd ’l-Mutarrif al-Ghudkni, 
now laboured' underhand to seduce the troops, and kept away from Kutaiba’s 
tiO0 presence under the pretext of sickness. He then attacked him at Farghkna and 
slew him with eleven other persons of the family, in the month of Zd ’1-Hijja, 
A. H. 96 (Aug.-Scpt. A. D. 715); some say, A. H. 97. KuUiba Ibn Muslim 
was born in the year 49 (A.i). 669-70). As-Salkmi (7) says, in his History of 
the governors of Khor&skn: “ He ruled over Khorkskn nine years and seven 
“ months; " but this is in contradiction with what is stated above. At-Tabari 
gives the year 86 as that of his nomination. Alluding to his death, Jarir (vol. 1. 
p. 294) ]fronounced the following lines ; 

You repenM having slain the noble son of Muslim ; but, when you appear before 
(lod, you will ro(ient, still more. Thanks to his victories, you revelled in spoil; but 
now you are yourselves the spoil of every opponent He has been transported to the 
dark-eyed maidens of Paradise, and you— Hell shall enclose you with iU torments. 

Muslim Ibn Amr, the fatlier of Kutailm, was slain with Musab Ibn az-Zubair, 
A. H. 72 (A. I). 691-2) (8).— Abd Omar Said Ibn Muslim, the grandson of Ku- 
taiba, was a powerful chief, highly celebrated (by the poets). Abd as-Samad Ibn 
al-Muaddal (vol. /. p. 354, note (9) ) lamented his death in these lines : 

" How many the orphans whom you protected in their destitution ! how many the 
nidigent whom you raised from poverty' to riches I {Each of them now) exclaims, when 
adversity shows iu fangs : “ May God’s blessing be on Said, the son of Muslim I ” 

Said governed Armenia, Mosul, Sind,Tabare8tkn, ^jistkn, and Mesopotomia; 
he died A. 217 (A. D. 832-3). The following anecdote was related by him- 
self ; “ When 1 was governor of Armenia, Abd Dahmkn al-Ghalini (9) came to 
“ see roe andwtaid for some days at my door (waitmg for tubnUtame). When he 
entered, he sat down before me, in the open space left by the other visittws 
“ who were drawn up in two lines reachin||4MK my throne to the door (10), and 
“ he then pronounced these words (11) ; «ipftllah ! I know people who, if they 
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‘‘ ‘ were mformed that, by swallowiiig dust, they could straighten the curvature 
“ ‘ of their rdns(i.e.ratielAemMfoet from a kmMe totmemtUtd dafion), would take 
V ‘ it for nourishment through their desire of escaping from a modest station of 
* life (12) ; but 1, by Allah! make a distant leap (i. e. have a high atm m vteto) 

“ * and am slow in turning aside {from my purpote). The only thing which aveits 
“ ‘ me from thee is that which repels thee from me (i. e. I avoid thee become thou 
^ art rich, and thou avoided me became t am poor), but I prefer poverty with llie 
“ * favour 'of God) to wealth with reprobation. And, by Allah I we (t&ft) never 
‘ ‘ * ask the gift of a government but we receive it, or of wealth but we obtain (13) 

“ ‘ more than we require. This power which is now in thy hands was once in 
‘ the hands of others, and by Allah ! nothing remains of them here but their 
“ ‘ reputation ; it is good if they did good, and bad, if tliey wrought evil. 

‘ Answer then (the applkatiom) of Gods servants by receiving them with affa- 
“ ‘ bility and granting them an easy access unto thee; for the love shown to 
' ‘ ‘ God’s ^rv'ants is allied to the love due to God ; and they arc chosgn by God 
“ ‘to bear witness as to the conduct of his creatures and to observe those who 
“ ‘ turn away from the path of righteousness. Peace be with thee!’ ” (14). On 
the death of Omar, the son of Said Ibn Muslim, the (bllowing elegy was pro- 
nounced by AbA Amr Ashj^ Ibn Amr as-Sulami, a celebrated poet of Rakka who 
inhabited Basra (ir>} ; 

The son of Said departed when not a sfiot of the East and of the West remaineil with- 
out some (terson to estol his virtues. I did nut know with what profusion his hands 
bestowed their gifts, till the tombstone had hidden him from our sight. That man is 
now in a narrow cavity under ground, whose (rraoirn) the estended plains of the 
earth could not contain. As long as my tears flow, I shall weep thy loss, and, if I ex- 
haust thmn, let that [htarl) which my bosom encloses answer for my ftHilings. Now. 
since thou art dead, I shall remain untroubled, even by the greatest afflictions, and un- 
moved by any joys. [We grieve for thee) as if thou hadst been the only person who ever 
died — the only one over whom the female mourners ever raised like fmeral ery). It (MN 
now becomes (<m) to lament thee in elegies, as it formerly became [ue) us to prais<; thee 
in eulogiums. 

This beautiful elegy is extracted from tlie Hamdsa (16;. The idea expressed in 
the last verse is similar to that contained in the following : 


O, be^ of those who to-day are worthiest of lamentations, and who yesterday were 
worthiest of praise! 
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This verse is taken from a piece composed by Muti Ibn lyas Ibn Yahya Ibn 
Zikd^ and which is given in the Hamdm page TV). — The numerous deeds of 
Kiitaiba Ibn Muslim occupy a place in History ^17j. — In our notice on al-Asmjii 
fvol. II. p. 1 2t3), we have spoken of the word Bdhxli and given its derivation. The 
Araim of the desert (who were memben of the tribe of Bdhila) had an extreme re- 
pugnance to i^earing this surname; this feeling was so general that a poet said : 

It availeth a man nothing tf» be descended from Hdshim if he bears within him a 
Hahilite soul. 

And another fK)et has pronounced that : 

If the words thou linhiiite! were addressed to a dog, the animal would how'l from the 
ignominy of such an appellation. 

Il was observed to Alnl Obaida that al-Asiiiai claimed lo be descended from 
llahila, but he declared that could never have; been the case. On I>eing asked the 
ivason, he replied : “ Persons belonging to the tril>e of lluhila disclaim all con- 
flexion with il; how then is it jHissible that a man who did not belong to it 
“ should come forward^and claim to belong to it ? ' I I'cad in a collection of 
aiicc'dotes that al-Ashath Ibn Kais al-Kindi(lHj said to the Prophet: ‘^Are we all 
“ ccpifflly subjected to the law of talion?*' and he made answer: “ Yes; even if 
“ you slayed a man of the tribe of Bahila, 1 should slay you to avenge him." 
Kulaiba Ibii Muslim said to Huliaira IbnMasruh ^^What a man thou wouldst 
“ Im» did thy maternal ancestors not belong to the tribe of Salul (20) ! Sup- 
“ |M>sc that I change them for others?” To this Hubaira replied: “MayGcnl 
“ pros|M!r the emir! changt* them for whom thou wilt of all tlie Arabic trilies, 
“ but sjiaiT me from Bahila.” It is relaU'd also that an Arab of the desert met 
ape rsoii on the road and asked him who he was? The other replic^d that he Ik* 
loiigi'd to the tribe orB5hila. The Arab having expressed his commiseration hir 
such a misfortuias the man said : ** I must inform thee, moreover, that I am 
“ not sprung^lrom that raiT, but am one of their slaves." The Arab immedi- 
ate! v went over to him and kissed his hands and feel. Whv doesi thou so ?" 

# 

<‘\flaiiuvd llic man. The other answered : “ Almighty blessed be his 
name ! would not inflict on Uiee such a inisfortune in thi^ life, unless he 
“ inU'nded to remunerate thee with Paradiae in the next.” An Arab was asked 
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if lie would consent to be a Bahilite on the condition of entering into Paradise, 
and he replied : Yes, provided that the inhabitants of Paradise are not in- 
‘t formed of my being a Bahilite." They tell many anecdotes of this kind. Husain 
Ihn Bakr ahKilahi, the genealogist, being asked why tlie tribes of Bahila and 
Ghani were held in such depreciation by the Aralis, he replied : “They were once 
“ possessed of riches and honour, hut what abased their reputation was, that 
“ lieing surpassed hy their brethren of the tribes of Faz^ra and Diihy&n in a 
“ rivalry of glorious deeds, their own merit appeared slight in comparison (21 
This circumstance is staled by the vizir Abil ’l-Kasiin ai-Magl#ribi (wl. I. p. 450 > 
in his AdAh al-Khairdnt . — Wc have spoken of Kulaiba in the life of Abd Allah 
Ibn Muslim Ibn Kiitaiha (rol. II. /». 22'. 


(1) Thp KAmAt, undf*r the root v wHt(*ii thin name (hnAr; the SahAli. under the Name word, han .4mr. 

(3) Thi» proverb 1 have not been able to diarover.-'AI'Jaubari, the author i»r the SahAh, nayi that the home 
Hardti inas eelebrated for hit B|>eed. and givet hit pediftree after abAtniAi, who maket him detren^ftom Auwaj 
: fee voi. If, pope i46 ) 

.3) Thit was in A. II, 93. Al-Tabari eallt the eity of khowaroxiii Afe/floo tni-FU .the eily of the elephant. 

(4 I read 1 ^ in plare of , although the maiiuteriplt and the printed y«tt give the latter reading. 

(5) See l*riee’i Krtroipt^rt, vol. I, page IfW. 

(6) There were ten thounand men of the tribe of Tamtm in Kulaiba't army. The Tamlmitea remained in 
ihete provineet till al-MaoiAn wan prorlaimed khalif ; they then accompanied him to Baghdad, wbfnrr they 
were Mnt into North Africa, where one of their chiefs foundeit. a few years afterwards, the hereditary, but not 
independent dy natty of the Aghlabitea. 

(7 See vol. I. page IW5. 

*H) The beat hiatoriant place the death of Muakb in the year 7f . 

(V One of my maniucripu haa ahGkalAti 

(10) The Arahk hat ^ jjiS Ac gal down Aeficfan fAr iwo tinpu itimAuK 

Tl, H it Decenary to obaerve that the original Arabic of the very obscure addreaa whirh follows, has been 
miserably altered by the eopyiali. I combined readings from dilTereni manuscripts in order to form a test 
oflTering some appearance of meaning, bat not. I fear, with full success. The Import of the discourse is ren* 
dered very dilBcttlt of comprehension by the speaker’s not only affecting to employ the elliptic language 
and the idioms of the genuine Arabs of the desert, hut giving to these terms a mystic signilication. 

(12; For the meaning of the eipression Schulten's Bafirii conjati^s. liid part, p 18.3. 

(13) Here the printed teit. supported by the authority of all tbe roanuscripu. has • but I cannot 
give any unianlng wrhaiever to the paasage unleaa I replace it by The govtmnuinf and wgalth whkh 

he here speaka oi mual mean apMtmtU gifU, 

t4i I can by no means give this as a eorr§et uinslation of Abd DahmAn • speech; the Arabic test may not 
be csempt from^fhiilU, and. If it be eiarfly given as onr author transcribed it, I must have misunderstood at 
/east one passage of It. 
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^15) See vol. I. ptfe 906, note (6). 

16) See Frejrug'f Hamdsa, pege 

(17) Lilerellj : The relatioiii of hU doingf ere miiiieroof. See hii hbtory in Price’f Reirospeei, yoI. I. 

(IS) Al-AihlUi Ibn Kill, a powerful chieftain of the trihe of Kinda and one of the Companionf of the Pro- 
phet, wai the anoeitor of YakOh a)-Kindi, the oelebrated philoaopher.— (See voL /. page S55, note (S3) ). 

(iS) Masiikh ^ KhallikAn or of hie copyifte; the true reading ia Mfnekamraj 

Ibn Miiihamraj a^KilAbi (member of the trihe of Kildb,) wae one of Kutaiha Ibn Moflini’f 

generalf, and highly dietingubhed for eloquence. In Price’f Betrotpect, fol.I. p.4S3, we find hif name tran- 
fcribed Bobairah the Kdlaubite (read the KUdbite)^ and it occura again repeatedly in the following pagee. 
The volume of the Annate of at-Tabari, in the original Arabic, preierved in the Bib. do Koi (tnpplement, 
p. 346), write! hit falher’i name Muekamraj, and thU hiitorian citee two piecee of verie, p. 359 and p. 360. 
in one of which it rhyoiet with manha^ and makhraj; from thii we must conclude the final letter to be ; 

and moreover, the mraiure of both veaaef require! ua to read in each Buthamraj, ai there written, for if 
Mnerdh be fubfUtuted, the verte! cannot be acanned. 

(30) Thta trl^ wai alio greatly deipited by the Arabi.— (See Kreytag’i MeitianU Proverbia, t II p. 173 ) 

(31) I read ji ; a manufcript which I have aince conaulted offering ji in place of !j jii. 


KARAKliSH. 

TheVmir Karftkilsh Ibn AM Allah al-Asadi {cUmt of A$ad ad-tUn), surnamed 
Raha ad-din (nplmdor of religion), was a slave to the sultan Saikh ad-din, or, hy 
another account, to that prince’s uncle, Asad ad-din ShirktHh (vol. /. p. 626;, 
from whom hr received his liberty. We have already made mention of him in 
the life of the jurisconsult Isa al-Hakkari (vol. II. page 430). When Salah ad- 
din established his dominion in Egypt, he confided to Karakush the government 
ol the palace, and, at a later period, he nominated him his lieutenant in Egy|)i, 
and entrusted him with the entire direction of public affairs. Karkkiish was a 
man of lofty spirit and singularly favoured by fortune in all his proceedings. It 
«OI was he who built tJie wall which encloses Old and New Cairo with the inter- 
vening grounds; he built also the Call uWJabal (1) and the bridges at Jiza on 
the road leading to the Pyramids. All those monuments are proofs of an ex- 
alted mind. He erected a rihdt, or convent, at al-Maks, and the Khin Sahii (2) 
outside Old Cairo, at (lie gate called) Bib al-FutiUi. He founded besides a great 
number of wt^fn (rol. /. p. 49\ producing revenues to an unknown amount. 
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In all his inteatioos and proceedings he was actuated by the purest motives. 
When the sultan Salah ad-din took Acre from the Franks (A. H. 583, A. D. 
1 187-8), he gave (tke eotnmand of) the city to KarkkAsh, who, when the enemy 
returned and obtained possession of it a second time, remained a prisoner in 
their hands. It is stated that he paid ten thousand dinars for his ransom. Our 
xhttikk, the kddi Bah& ad-din Ibn Shaddad says, in his History of Saikh ad- 
din 3), that KarkkAsb was delivered from captivity on Tuesday, the 11th of 
Shawwkl, A. H. 588 (October, A. D. 1192), and came to pay his respects to the 
sultan ; this prince manifested an extreme joy on again seeingta person to whom 
he, Islamism, and the Moslims were so deeply indebted. KarkkAsh then asked 
and obtained permission to go and procure mone^for his ransom, which was 
stated to be thirty thousand (4) pieces (of gold}. A number of extraordinary 
decisions are attributed to KarkkAsh, as having been pronounced by him during 
his administration ; nay, things have gone so far that al-Asaad Ibn Maromkti 
vol. /. p. 192 ) composed a small volume under the title of Aildk al-Rithdth fi 
Ahkdm KarAkiUh (ttupidUy, or the decuions of KardMeh}, and containing things 
which it is highly improbable that such a man as KarkkAsh could have said or 
done. They are manifestly mere inventions, for Salah ad<din would not have 
confided to him the affairs of the empire unless he had an entire conRdence in 
his knowledge and abilities (5). KarkkAsh died at Cairo, on the 1st of Rajah, 
A. H. 597 (April, A. D. 1201), and was interred at tlie foot of Mount Mukat- 
tam, in the funeral chapel which liears bis name. This monument is situated 
near the well and pond which he had caused to he made at Uie border of the 
trench (tohidi lutromde the city). — KarAMch is the Turkish name of the bird 
called okAb (eagle) in Arabic (Gj; it is employed also as a proper name of a man. 


ff ) The Caid tal-Jabal, or Cattk of iko MounkUn^ fomii tbo eiladfl of Ctiro. 8 m tb« deieriptioii of It in 
M. do Sicj*8 AbdalUuif. ptgo M, note (4), iikd« In ilie ftrtl tine of the mrio note, rood J.^1 ItiA in pliM of 

(S) TIm JTAJfi SoMI wii a cataTaMoral MU b| Sarikdfii for Um gratullouf roeaption of uareiterf , liabnd 
u SaM WQ I Mi ia i ^ ^HAMiakiltf a MMat.) 

9m Sdralloii'f S afodf n f f vita «f rat ffottm, p,107. 

{4 Ibn Sbaddbd. Soeo laudat o, bai oigbty ibonaaiid. 

9m If do jUdatlaHf, page M, 

Hot pMcMy; bord Mb dguldm UtaMj, nigor m4$. 
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KATARI IBN AL-FUJAA. 

AbA Naftma Katari Ibn ai*Fujaa Jodna Ibn Mazin Ibn Yazid Ibn Zaid Manat Ibn 
HanUiar Ibn Kin4na Ibn Hurfib Ibn Mazin Ibn M&Uk Ibn Amr Ibn Tamim Ibn 
Murr al-Mazini al-KhAriji (the Kharijitej commenced hia revolt when Mus&b Ibn 
az-Zubair waa governing Irak aa lieutenant of hia brother Abd Allah Ihn az- 
Zubair. Muakb v'aa appointed to this poat, A.H. 66 (A. D. 685-6), and Katari 
(ontinued, during twenty years, to wage war and to be saluted by the title of 
khalif. Al-Hajjkj Ibn YiUcf ath-ThakaC sent army after army against him, 
but they were always defeated. It is related that, in one of his battles, he rode 
forth from the ranks on a lean horse, with a cudgel in his hand, and chal- 
lenged the opposite party to send out a man to Gght him. One of them sallied 
(brtli to encounter him, but immediately fled when Katari removed the covering 
off his face to let him see who he was. Where art thou going ? ” exclaimed 
Katari. “ No man need be ashamed of flying from thee,” answered his adver- 
sary. Abfl ’l-AbbAs all-Mubarrad has a long section in his KdnUl on the his- 
tory and wars of tliese Kharijites. Katari held his career without interruption 
till SoYyan Ibn al-Abrad al-KaIbi marched against him, defeated and slew him in 
the year 78 (A.U. 697-H). He fell by the hand of Sauda Ibn Abhar ad-Darinii. 
Some say tliat he lost his life in Tabarestkn, A. H. 79, and others state that he 
died in con8e((uence of bis having broken his thigh by his horse falling with 
him. His head was cut off and sent to al-Hajjaj. I must here notice a state- 
nieul of historians which 1 am unable to explain ; according to them, Katari 
waged war and bore tlte title of khalif for th^ space of twenty years, yet this is 
(‘ontradicled by the dates of his first revolt and of his death. This is a point 
nos to which 1 call the attention of the reader. Katari left no posterity. His father 
was called Fujda because be had gone to Yemen and returned to his family quite 
unatpeehidiy ( fujda). They thp g|ve him this surname, and it stuck to him 
ever after. It is Katari to whom al4iariri alludes in the following passage of 
his sixth Makdma : ** And they entrusted him with the management of this 
" business, as the Kharyites entrusted (lAstrs) to Abd Nakma (1).” He was a 
man of courage and daring, noted for hia frequent wars and numerous battles. 
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his intrqMdity and contend of death. On this last subject he composed the 
following lines : 

a 

i said to myself when 1 wavered at the sight of the warriors : ** Shame upon thee I 
“ fear not ! wert thon to ask the delay of a single day above the term prescribed to thy 
“ existence, thy request would not be heard ; be firm then in the career of death I be firm I 
“ to obtain an everlasting life is a thing impossible. The robe of existence is not so 
“ precious that the heartless dastard Aould fold it up [fo pr$$$tTt it). The path of 
“ death must be trod by every mortal ; the inhabitants of the earth must ail listen to 
** his summons. He who dies not young must live in snlforing and foil into decre|d' 
“ tude, whilst fote delivers him over to solitary misery. Lifo is^of no nse to a man 
“ when he has become an object of contempt (I)." 


These verses are inserted in the first section ol^ the HamAm (3); they would 
give (‘ourage to the greatest coward God ever created, and I know of nothing on 
the subject to he compared with them : they could only have proceeded from a 
haughty spirit, ardently aspiring after glory. Katari is counted as one of the 
.Arabian pulpit-orators the most celebrated for precision of thought antTelegance 
of style. — It is related that al-Hajjiij said to the brother of Katari : ‘*1 shall 
“ .surely put thee to death.”— “Why so?” replied th^ other. — “On account 
“ of thy brother’s revolt;” answered al-Hajjij. — “But I have a letter from the 
“ Commander of the faithful, ordering thee not to punish me for the fgult of 
“ my brother.” — “ Produce it.” — “I have with me something stronger than 
“ that.” — “What is it?”— “ The book of Almighty God, wherein he says: And 
“ no burdened *oul thall bear the burden of another Al-11aj|kj was struck 

with his answer, and gave him his liberty. Hosain Ibn Hafsa as-Saadi said of 
Katari in one of his poem.s : 

** Thou art be whose Iom, we Cannot support ; though uselem thy lifo, thy death was 
••a calamity." 

1 have marked the pronunciation of the names of his ancestors ; it is there- 
fore unnecessary for me to lengthen this article by indicating th^ orthography 
of each, letter by letter; and the perstms who copy this work may rely on the 
genuineness of what we have there marked (5) ; I have also pot the vowel points 
to all the words in the verses.— It is said by some that Xatari was not his name, 
but a smma^, and that it is derived from the name of a town situated between 
al-Bahrain and Omin ; Abd Nakma, being a native of it, received dhis appella- 
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tion (6). Some wy also that it is the Innate of 0m4n ; the word teiate means 
the eapUal of a ftromnce (lit. the throne of a region). 

(I) !4m M. d€ Stcj*! Hariri, page W. 

(5) Lilariltj, in French : Qui eit eompt^ pour one marehandifc de rebul. 

(3) See HamAta, page ff, 

(4) Koran, furat 6, ferie 164. 

(6) The eopjifU have all negleeled to Insert the fowel and orthographkil signs. 

(6) The author of the Mardiid notices a village called Kaiar, on the sea^shore in the province of al-Bahraiii. 
between OmAn and al-Okilr. 


KAFUR AWKHSHIDI. 

Abd ’l-Misk (tfce father of mutk) Kafur f camphor) (1) was the son of Abd Allah 
and bore the surname of aUIkhshidi (enfranehited clave of aUIkhscMd). We have 
already mentioned some' circumstances respecting him in the lifeof Fatik;^«ol./7. 
p. 453^. He had lieen possessed as a slave hy a native of Old Cairo, but, in tbe 
year 312 (A. D. 924-5), he was sold in that city hy his master Mahmdd Ibn 
Wahb Ibn Abbks to Abd Bakr Muhammad Ibn Toghj al>lkhshid,a person whose 
life we intend to give. He then rose into such favour with al-Ikhschid that 
the latter appointed him cOdbek ( guardian) (2) of his two sons. When al-Ikh- 
sehid died (A. H. 334, A. D. 946), his eldest son, Abd ’1-K4sim Andjdr (the 
word andjdr signiHes mahmdd 'praised in Arabic), obtained the government of 
Egypt and Syria from the khalif ar-Rldi (3), who issued a written instrument to 
that cflect. Kkfdr continued to administer the state with great ability till the 
death of Andjdr. This event took place on Saturday, the 8th — some say the 
seventh— of ^d ’l-Kaada, A.H. 349 (December, A.D. 960); his body was trans- 
ported to Jerusalem and interred near that of Mbfather; he was bom at Damas- 
ctls on Thursdty, the 9th of Zd ’l-Hijja, A. H. 319 (December, A.D. 931 ). His 
brother Abd 'l-Hasan AU succeeded to the throne ; in this prince’s reign tbe 
Greeks todi Alq>po, Missisa, Tarsds, and all that territory, whilst Ufdr conti- 
nued to act as his faithful guardian aud tbe deputy of his power. Ali died on 
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the 11th of Mubarnun, A. H. 355 (Januarf, A. D. 966); he was born at 
Cairo on Tuesday, the 25th of Safar, A. H. 326 (January, A. D. 938). From 
this epoch, Kaf&r assumed the uncontrolled government of the an(»re, and, 
when advised to proclaim the son of Abd *1-Hasan AU, he answered that so 
young a boy was not fit to reign. He then rode out escorted by spearmen, and 
exhibited the pelisses of investiture which had been sent to him from (the 
court of the khoHf in) Ir&k ; he published also a document conferring on him 
an honorary title (oi governor of £giypt), and at length, on Tuesday, the 10th 
of Safar, A. H. 355 (February, A. D. 966), he rode out wearing these pelisses. 
AbO ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn abFuiit (col. /. page 319) served him in the capacity of 
vizir. KkfAr loved the society of virtuous men, and treated them with marked 
honour. He was a negro of a deep black colour, with a smooth shining skin. 
It has been delivered down that al-Ikhschid purchased him for eighteen pieces 
of gold (dinars). In the life of the shartf Ibn TabAtabk (vol. II. p. 46) will be 
found an anecdote respecting him. When Abd ’t-Taiyib al>Mutanahbi (vol. I. 
p. 1 02) departed in anger from the court of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdkn (vol. II. 
p. 334), he proceeded to Egypt, and celebrated the praises of KAfdr in some 
kasidat of great lieauty. In the month of the latter Jumkda, A. H. 346 (Sept. 
A. D. 957) be recited to him one of these pieces wherein he says, when de- 
scribing the horses (tekieh bore him to Egypt ) : 

They went to KAfftr and neglected all other men ; for he who seeks the sea, despiseth 
the rivulets. They bore us to the {dark) pupil of the eye of the age, and left behind 
them the white (of tke eye) and its corners (k). 

Here the poet has attained the acme of fierfection.— In the month of Shaw- 
wal, 347 ^Dec.-Jan. A.D. 958-^, he recited to Kifdr the poem rhyming in b, 
wherein he says : 

Whether 1 wish or not to praise KSMr, his noble qualities dictate to me and I mu'll 
write. When a man leaves his family behind and visits Kkfftr, he again finds himself 
at home. 

The same poem contains the following passage : 

On that day of rtjoicing every man meets his friend with smiles, but I weep and 
lament (ike oAeemte of) those 1 love. I sigh for my fiimily and long to pieet them, but 
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how fiir it that distant mikA (6) remored from nqr ardent wishes. If a dioioe ianst be 
made between ((Am) Abd ’l-llidi and them, then art sweeter to mj heart than they are. 
The beneleent man it erer beloved, and tte hnd which produces the plant of noble 
generosity is ever delightftil. 

604 It is related that aUMutanabbi said : When 1 went into KSfdr’s presence 
with the intention of reciting verses to him, he always laughed on seeing me 
“ and smiled in my face, but when I repeated to him these lines : 

“ Since friendship hat become a mere deception, I am repaid for my smiles with 
'* smiles; and whisn I choose a friend, my mind misgives me, for I know he is but a 
“ man ! 

He never did so again, Is long as 1 remained with him. I was astonished 
“ at this proof of his sagacity and intelligence." In the month of Shawwdl, 
A. H. 349 ('Nov.-Dcc. A. D. 960), al-Mutanabbi recited verses in his presence for 
the last time, and never went to see him again. The kadda which he repeated to 
him on this occasion rhymes in d, and contains some passages in which the poet 
Itetrays his dissatisfaction. We extract from it the following passage ; 

When near to thee, 'my eyes are rejoiced, but that iieameas is combined with the 
remoteness {of those I love). Does it proSt roe to approach thy person, if that which I 
desire be refused me T I visit thee seldom, that I may not be fwrdensome; and I keep 
silent to sjiare thee the trouble of a reply. What I want I declare not ; thou art gifted 
with sagacity, and my silence is a sufficient explanation, nay, a plain request. But 
yet I am not one of those who require to be bribed into love, and whose attachment 
must be strengthened by rewards. I came to confound my calumniators, and my con- 
fidence in thy fnendship was folly justified ; I came to prove to persons who were 
hostile to me and went to (proiis (A« prinesi of the) East, ttot I, who visited the W'est, 
was successful when they failed Opinions difler, except respecting thee; thou art 
without a rival, and a lion where other kings are mere wolves. Nay, in this compa- 
rison, if the word wotvee ( no* pointed and the reader took it for fiiee ( 

he would make no mistake. Praise bestowed on other men is falsehood mixed with 
truth, but that which thou receivest is truth pure ftt>m alloy When 1 obtain proofi of 
thy friendship, I contemn wealth and look on all other men as dust. Were it not 
for thee, I had been always a traveller, every day changing town and companions. 
For me thou art the world ; to that world I am attedied ; and, were 1 to leave thee, I 
should be obliged to return to thee again,.' 

After reciting this poem, al>MoUnablM refllQned a year in Egypt without 
going to see K&ftlr, against whom he was greatly incensed ; he merely rode out 
in his train t^ avoid incurring his displeuure. Having that nuule SMret prepa- 
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ratHHis for his departure, and e^ery thing bdng amuiged, he recited, on the 
ninth of Zd Hyja, A. H. 350 (January, A. D. 962), the JhtsMa rhyming in d 
yr'herein he aatirited lUfdr. The next day he left Cairo. This poem ends 
with the foUowing lines : 

Who coold teach noble sentiments to this castrated negro T—his white masters ? or 
his ancestors who were hnnted like wild beasts T or his ear, bleeding under the hands 
of the coppersmith (6) ? or tlw price set upon him, when none would give two oboles 
to purchase him T But so it is ! the best of the whites are incapable of honourable 
de^s ; bow then could any be expected from black eunuchs T 

He composed many more satires against K&fdr, all of which are inserted in 
the collection of his poems. On leaving him h^went to Addci ad-l)awlat, at 
Shirdz, as we have already related. In a compilation of anecdotes, 1 read the 
following relation; ‘‘1 was at the court of Kifdr al-Ikhshidi, when a roan 
“ came in and prayed for him, saying : ‘ May God prolong the days of our mas- 
“ ‘ ter ! ’ l>ut the word days he pronounced as if it were in the genitive case. 

Some of the company began to converse about this mistake and blamed the tl05 
“ man for making it, when a frerson of eminent rank, who happened to be 
“ present, repeated extempore these lines : 


‘ Wonder nut if the man whn invokes (tod’s blessing on uur master cummit a fault 
‘ of grammar, or that, struck with confusion, he fiilter and stammer. Fur the awe 
‘ which the prince's aspect inspires is so great, that it renders the man of eilucatinn 

* embarrass^ in his speech. If it be a fault to put iUiy$ in the genitive instead of the 

* accusative, it was not committed through heedlessness ; he thus offered a good omen 
‘ to our master ; and the belief in omens has been transmitted to os from [Muhammad ] 
‘ the chief of the human race, lie meant to pray that the prince's days should be 

* days of emjoymmt, not days of affiielion, and that bis life should be free from trou- 
‘ ble (7). 

The author of these lines was the philuloger and historian Abd Ishak Ibrahim 
ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hashish abJizi, one of Kkfdr’s kdlibt, and 
the person who prayed for Kkfdr and made the blunder was Abd ’|^adl Ibn Sah- 
bks. — ^Tbe anecdotes told of Kkfdr are very numerous : having obtained possession 
of the sovereign authority after a series of occurrences too long u^relate, he con- 
tinued to hold it till his death. This event took place at Old Cairo, on Tuesday, 
the 20th of the first Jumlda, A. H. 356 (May, A. D. 967^ ; but some say that be 
died on a Wednesday, and others place his death in the year 3.'>5 (»r 357 ; this last 
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is the date given by aUtudii in his work, the Khitatf and al-Farghini (8) indicates 
the —mp date in his History. Kifdr was interred in the Lesser Karkfa, and his 
tomb is a well-known object in that cemetery. His reign did not continue long, 
as may be perceived, since it commenced on the death of Ali Ibn al-lkhschld. 
His dominion extended not only over Egypt, but Syria also, and public prayers 
were oflered up for him (as sovereign) from the pulpits of Mekka, Hijaz, Egypt, 
and the cities of Syria, including Damascus, Aleppo, Antioch, Tarsds, and 
al-MisSisa. According to al-Farghkni, in his History, he died at the age of 
sixly-Hve years. Hkfilir ruled with justness and mildness ; ‘on his death, con- 
testations arose respecting the choice of a successor, hut it was at length una- 
nimously decided that the son\)f AhA ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn al-lkhshid should he raised 
lo the throne. KkfAr reigned two years, two months, and twenty-three days. 
On Friday, the 23rd of the first JumUda, A. H. 357 (April, A. D. %8), public 
prayers were offered up for AbA ’l-Fawfiris Ahmad Ihn Ali Ibn al-Ikhshid. The 
history of« these princes will lie given in the life of their grandfather, Muham- 
mad al-lkhshtd . 


(1) Thif fiimf wif givfo him by tDiiphrafif ; camphor ii white, and he nai a negro. 

(2) Seorvol. I. page 330. 

(8) Thia ii an anachronlim, ar-RAdI died five years More. We must read of-Jfwfl, with AbO 'l-MahAsin, who 
says, in his /VitfOm, that al-Ikhshtd's nomination of AnOjOr as his successor was eonfirroed by the khalif al- 
Mutl. 

(4) The commentators uy, on this verse, that the poet, alluding to RAf(u*’s dark compleiioD and to his merit, 
represents him as the most noble object upon earth, the pupil of the eye of the age; and that, for the worth- 
lessness of other men, he designates them u the white and the comers of the eye, In which parts the sense 
of sight does not eiist. 

(3) This is an allusion to an old Arabian proverb : Jfore to /M tkm tke Ankd, The AnkA was an 

enormous bird which carried off two children, on which Hansala Ibn SafwAn, a prophet of that time, in- 
voked (kid against it, and It never appeared after. The eoaunenUler on al-llotanabbi, who fbmishes this 
information, uys that the word in the eipression nmy be made to agree with 

as an adjective agrees with a subslanlive; but 1 have generally found it gAipmad by it in the genitive as one 
noun governs anotlier.— See M. de Secy's eonunentary on oA-Vsniri. paf^^f . Mr Lane speaks of the 
Ankd In his translation of the Thousand and one Nights; vol. ni. page 91. 

iS) The ooppersmilSk put a brass ring in bis ear to show that he was a slave. 

(7) The word jusak isnotonly the teebakal term designating the geniUve case, but it aigniSes also sessriiA, 

cfisf . The word which, as a teebnleai term, denotes the accusative case, signifies also pnfn, offlitHom, 

(8) See vol. 1. pages iS8 and 990. 
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KUTHAIYIR THE LOVER OF AZZA. 

Abd Sakhr Kuthaiyir Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi Jumi al>A8wad Ibn A&mir 
Ibn Owaimir al*Khuzai was one of the most celebrated Arabian lovers. Ibn al- 
Kalbi gives bis genealogy as Fpllows, in the Jomftara tan-Nitab : ** Kuthaiyir Ibn 
Abd arwRahroin Ibn al-Aswad Ibn Owaimir Ibn Makhlad Ibn Said Ibn Kha- 
“ tbama Ibn Saad Ibn Malib Ibn Amr Ibn Rabia Ibn lUritha Ibn Amr Ibn 
“ Muzaikiya Ibn Aamir Mk as-^Samk Ibn Hkritha Ibn Amr ’l-Kais Ibn Thaa- 
laba Ibn Mkzin Ibn aUAzd." The remainder of this genealogy is well 
known (1}. ** The Rabia Ibn Hkritha mentioned in this list is the same 

person as Luhai, and it was Amr, the son of this Luhai whom the blessed 
Prophet saw dragging his own entrails in hell. Amr Ibn Luhai was the 
“ first who . introduced the custom of making camels sdikoi and boMrm { 2), 
who altered the religion of Abraham, and called on the Arabs to worship 
“ idols. Luhai and Afsa, the sons of Hkritha, were the persons denominated 
“ Khuzda, and, from them, the tribe bearing this name drew its descent. 

“ They were called Khuzka ( segment ) liecause tbefa separated from the trilM! OOU 
** of Azd, when it left Yemen at the epoch of the Torrent of the Hike (Sat/ 

“ al-.4ram) (3); they then settled at Mekka, and the rest of their people pro- 
‘‘ eeeded to Medina, Syria, and Omkn.” A little liefore this, Ibn al-Kalbi says ; 

“ Al-Ashyam, the same person as Abd Jumk, was the son of Khkiid Ibn Obaid 
Ibn Mubashshir Ibn Rabah, and father of the mother of Kuthaiyir, tlie lover 
“ of Azza ; for this reason, Kuthaiyir was called the grandson of Abd Jumk. His 
mistress, Azza, was the daugifter of Jamil Ibn Hafs Ibn Aiyks Ibn Abd al- 
** t)zza Ibn Hkjib Ibn Afar Ibn Malik Ibn Damra Ibn Bakr Ibn Abd Mankf 
** Ibn Kinkna Ibn Khuzaima Ibn Mudrika Ibn al-Yks Ibn Modar Ibn Nizkr Ibn 
“ Maadd Ibn Adnkn.” It is stated, however, by as-Samkni, tlptt^Jamil was the 
son of Wakkks Ibn Hafs Ibn Aiyks. — ^The anecdotes told of Ku^aiyir’s affection 
for Azza and of his interviews with her are numerous and weK known. The 
greater part of his poems were composed in her praise. Although a Rdfidi w 
and ardentlr devoted to the cause of the family of Abd Tklih, he used to go to 
the court of the (Omaigide Utakf) Abd aLMalik Ibn Marwkn,and r^ile poems in 
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his presence : Ibn Kutaiba relates, in his Tabakdt (u-Shmrd [vol. II. pa/fe 22), that 
Kuthaiyir went one day into the presence of Abd al-Malik, and this prince said 
U» him : “ 1 conjure diee by the rights of Ali Abi Ibn Tklib to inform me if 
** thou ever sawest a truer lover than thyself.” To this Kuthaiyir replied : 
** Commander of the faithful ! conjure me by your own ri^ts, and I shall answer 
** you.” — “Well,” said the prince, “I conjure thee by my own rights ; wilt 
“ thou not tell it tome now? ” — “ Certainly,” said Kuthaipr; “ 1 will. As I 
“ was travelling in a certain desert, I beheld a man who had just pitched his 
“ toils to catch galbe, and I said to him : * Why art thou sitting here ? ’ And 
“ he replied : * I and my people are dying with hunger, and I have pitched 
“ ‘ these toils that 1 may catch something which may sustain our lives till to- 
“ ‘ morrow.’ — ‘ Tell me;’ said I, ‘ if I remain with thee and if thou takest any 
“ ‘ game, wilt thou give me a share?’ He answered that he would, and whilst 
“ we were waiting, behold, a gazelle got into the net. We both rushed for- 
“ ward, *but he outran me, and having disentangled the animal, he let it go. 
“ ‘What.,’ said 1, ‘could have induced thee to do so?’ He replied : ‘On 
“ ‘ seeing her so like (tny beloved) Laila (iw the cycf\ I was touched with pity.' 

• ‘ He then repeated these verses : 

* Timid animal, so like to Laila, fear not ! Uvday, 1 am thy friend. When I deli- 
‘ vered it from the toils, I exclaimed : ‘ As long as I live, thou shall go free for Laila's 
‘ sake.’ " 

When Abd al-Malik resolved on atfffching out to combat Muskb Ibn az'Zu- 
Itair, his wife Akika, the daughter^ Yazid Ibn Moawia, implored him not to 
;;o foiih in person, but to send some one in his place. The more she pressed 
him, the more resolutely he refused, and when she found her entreaties un- 
availing, she burst into tears. On this, all the female slaves and attendants 
who surrounded her uttered loud lamentations, and Abd al-Rfalik exclaimed : 
“Damn tbal*£ellow, Ibn Abi Jumk!" meaning Kuthaiyir, “one would think 
“ that he had witnessed this scene when he said ; 

“ When he resolved on going forth to hgbt, the noble lady bedecked with necklaces 
“ of pearls could not turn him from his purpose. She forbade hint, and Snding that 
“ her prohibitions withheld him nt|||M||p burst into tears, on whidi her attendants 
wept iA sympathy for her affliction!** ' 
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He then insisted on her cessing to weep, and she obeyed ; afia* which he set 
out as he had intended. It is said that Am went cme day to see Onun al* 
i^in, who was the dau^ter of Ahd al-Aaiz, the sister of Omar Ibn Abd al- 
Aziz, and the wife of ahWalid Ibn Abd ahMalik. This princess asked her what 
was the nature of the debt to which Kuthaiyir alluded in the verse where he 
says : 


Every other debtor pays, sod his creditor is satisfied ; but Assa's creditor is pet off, 
and remains afflicted. 

To this question Am replied that she promised him a kiss, but refused to 
keep her word. 0mm al-Banin then said : ** Fuftil thy promise, and let the 
“ sin of the deed be upon me.” — Kuthaiyir had a slave>boy who kept a grocer's 
shop (for kit matter) at Medina, and the Arab women sometimes bought from 
him on credit. He once sold perfumes to Am, whom he did not then know, 
and he remained some days without being paid. She at length came Ixlbk to the 607 
shop with some other women, and he asked her for payment. *‘0,” said she, 

“I am quite willing; it shall lie done very, very siion.J’ On this he re|ieated 
these words : 

Every other debtor pays, and hit creditor it tatitfied ; but Atza't creditor it put off, 
and remains afflicted. 

On this, the other women asked him if he knew the name of his debtor, and, 
as he answered that he did not, they exclaimed : “ By Allah ! it is Azza her- 
self.” On hearing these words, he said to them : “ I take you to witness that 
“ I declare her liberated from wjut she may owe me." He then went Ut his 
master, and, having told him what had passed, Kuthaiyir replied : I take God 
“ to witness that thou art free for His sake; and I give thee the shop with 
“ all its contents.”. The coincidence was certainly singular.— Kuthaiyir com- 
posed a great number of pieces on Azza's deferring the fulfilment of her pro- 
mise ; in one of these, be says : 

Charmiog Aszal you defer tbe payment of tby debt; and, surely, the worst of maid- 
ens are tlgiiie who defer. To this she replied : ‘‘Silly manl how can I pay a creditor 
“ from whom I never received OKiney.** 
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In another piece he says : 

She pretends that I am changed since oar last separation ; Irat who, O Am I doM 
not undergo a change? My body is changed, bat my soul remains as thou hast known 
it, and nothing (mi me) has ever twtrayed the secret of oar love. 

When Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra was slain with a number of his 
fanuiy at Akr Bftbel, as we shall relate in his life, Xhe news of this event reached 
Kuthaiyir, who had been always treated by them with great kindness; on which 
he shed a flood of^ tears, and exclaimed : **What awful calamities ! the sons of 
‘‘ Harb destroyed religion on the day of at-Tafr(5), and the sons of Marw&n de- 
stroyed generosity on thd day of al>Akr (6;! ” — Abd ’1-Faradj al>Ispahani 
vol. II. p. 249), the author of the KUdb airAghdm, relates as follows : ** Ku- 
“ thaiyir was coming out from Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwkn’s, dressed in a gown 
“ of flowered silk, when an old woman, who was carrying home some fire in a 
“ lump t)f dried horse^luiig, met him in the street. He expressed his disgust so 
openly that she asked him his name. He replied : * Kuthaiyir, the lover of 
“ Azza.’ — ‘ Are not you,’ said she, ‘the person who said : 

** A blooming meadow, on a fertile soil, whose shrubs (7) overflow with sap, spreads 
“'not a sweeter perfume than the sleeves of Azza at the midnight hour, when she places 
“ green aloes-wood on her lire." 

Kuthaiyir replied that he was, and she said ; “Were green aloes-wood placed 
“ on this lump of dung, it would give out a sweet perfume also. Why did you 
“ not say, like Amro ’l-Kais : 

“ Did you not observe that, every night on. which I went to visit her, I foand her 
“ smell of perfumes, and yet she uses them not (8) T ” 

He immediately gave her the gown he wore, and implored her to conceal his 
blunder. — the time of my literary studies, 1 heard a teacher of the belles- 
lettres say that the latter part of the second verse compost by Kuthaiyir 
referred to the meadow and served to complete the description of it ; it was 
therefore as if the poet had said, that this meadow, whose soil is so fertile, and 
whose shruhs overflow with sap, smells not sweeter [when green ahee-wood is 
burned on tli fire] (9), than do the sleeves of Aua. If the verse be explained 
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in this manner, the objection faUs to the ground; but it appears very improbal^e 
that such couM have been the poet’s meaning. — Kuthaiyir was noted for his 
ihong^tlessncss. It is related that be went one day into the presence of Yazid 
Ibn Abd al-Malik and said : Commander of the faithful ! what did as^ham- 
“ mkkh (10) mean by these words : 

uiyS A^y 

The khalif answered : “ And what harm can it do me if I know not what that 
** boorish Arab of the desert meant to say? turn this fool put (11)1” When 
Abd al-Azlz ibn Marwkn, the father of (Ike khalif) Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz, was 
governor of Egypt, he had an attack of sickm;^, and his family wished to 
amuse him and make him laugh. Kuthaiyir (therefore) went to visit him, and 
pronounced these words as he stood at his bed-side : ‘*Were it not that your 
‘‘ pleasure would be incomplete in case that I got sick in order to restore you 
** to health, I should implore the Lord God to pass your sickness over to me. 
** I shall, however, pray him to grant thee health and me a life of enjoyment 
under thy protection.” This made Abd ahAztz laugh, and Kuthaiyir repeated 
these verses : 

We visit the sick-bed of onr prince, the prince of all mankind ; O that his sullerings 
could be transferred to his visitors t if his health could be redeemed at anf price, I 
should sacrifice for it the most precious of my possessions. 

One of Kuthaiyir’s most admired kattdat is Utat rhyming in t, wherein he says : 

In my wild passion for Azsa, after our mutual affection had cooled, I resembled the 
man who at noon waits for the coming of a cloud, but, when he lies down to sleep 
under its shade, it disappears. 

Kuthaiyir was in Egypt and Azza in Medina, when he conceived an anxious 
wish to see her. He therefore set out to visit her, and, as she was then travel- 
ling towards Egypt, they met on the road. A conversation, too long to relate, 
passed between them, and she then left him to pursue her journey. Some time 
after, Kuthaiyir returned to Egypt and went to see her, but (pund the people 
coming home from her funeral. He inunediately proceeded to the grave, and, 
making his camel kneel down, he remained there for some time, and then de- 
parted, renting a piece of verse in which were the following iines^; 
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1 exclained, when njr emteiatod caowl atopped at her tomb, and my eyes overiowed 
with tears : “ Receive the Mlutation of meeting I when thon wert alive, I nsed to weep 
“ on leaving thee, bnt now, alas I thon art fiirther from me than ever I ” 

The stories told of him and Azza are very numerous. He died A. H. 105 
(A. D. 723-4). Muhammad Ibn Saad ahWakidi relates that Kliidkl Ibn al-K&sim 
al-Baikdi said : Kuthaiyir and Ikrima, the mawla of Ibn Abbas, died on the 
same day, in the year 105. I was present at the funeral prayer; it was said 
‘‘ over them both together, in the afternoon, and the people declared that they 
‘ had lost the abl^t jurisconsult and the best poet in the world. They died at 
“ Medina.” We have already noticed, in the life of Ikrima (page 207 of thin 
volume), the conflicting staujinents relative to the date of the latter’s death ; to 
that article we therefore the reader.— The meaning of the word KhuzAi has been 
already explained (in thin nrliele).— Kuthaiyir is the diminutive form of the ad- 
jective kathir {great); he received this name on account of his extremely dimi- 
nutive size. He was so short that, when he went to visit Abd al-Aziz Ibn 
Marwan, that prince used to banter him and say : ‘‘Stoop your head, lest you 
“ hurt it against the ceiling.” He was also called Rabb ad-Dubdb (the king of 
the fliei), for the same reason. One of his contemporaries said : “ 1 saw him 
“ making the circuits round the Kaaba ; and if any one tell you that his staiurt* 
“ exceeded three spans, that person is a liar." 


(1) See Eichhorn’i tab. XIII. 

(2) Sff Pocofkf’i Sp$cim9fb HiU, Ar, pp. 97, 919 at laq. 

uD Sae M. da Saey’i MSmoire twr Mv9rt Mnmentt da Vhi$ioir§ des Arab§t Makomet io the Mr- 
moirRM dp VAraddmiP du fmeriptiom pt tom. 47. 

(4) Sae vol.l. p. 142. 

(5^ Xi-Zamakhibtri Nyi in hit tjaographical dictionary that the word at-Taf U employed to defignate thoie 
hifcb land! of Arabia which overlook the cultivated country of Ir4k. The airtlwr of the Mnrdiid appliei thib 
denomination to the open country of Khfi, on the road leading to the d m e r t, and he adds that at^Husaln wan 
slain there. It is therefore the name of the territory In which Keihela is situated; and Kuthaiyir most cer- 
tainly alludes here ^ the murder of al-Husain, the grandson of Muhammad, and of his fbllowefs hy the troops 
of the Omaiyide khalif Yaitd, the grandson of Ahd^Sol^. and greal-frandaonof Snkhr. 

i6) The verb ^ signifies to snisoss to She swn, lo mflher, to Si^iirc. fiy the sons of Jfanrdn he 

means the Omaiyide princes. 

\7) The original has: srkos# jathjith ond mkott Atir ewiidf sigs. Those plants are unknown to me. 

See my IMiedib 4^ Amro page 87. 

^9) 1 insert here a passage absolutely necessary for thej|||se, althengh omitted la nil my MSS. 
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(10) See foL li. m. 

(11) The fene it oeruinly difficult, and it if not furpritliig that the khalif wat unable to underttand it. 
lu meaning appean to me to be this : When the cheeks of largooyed maidens in the desert are pillowed at 
*^inomiog and at erening under the shade of the ari<Mree.../* 


KUKUBURI. 

Ab4 Said Kdkubdri Ibn Abi 'l-Hasan Ali Ibn Bdktikin ibii Muhaniinad, sui-* 
named al-Malik al-Muazzam ((ke exalted prince) Muzaflar ad-din (the triumphant 
in religion\ and lord of Arbela, was the son of Zain ad-dln ( (tmatnent of 
religion) Ali, sumamed Kutchek, who was blessed by Providence with a great 
number of 'other children. Zain ad-din, being low in stature, received the 
appellation of Kutehek, a Persian word, which means little (1). He was by race a 
Turcoman. Having obtained possession of Arbela and many other cities in <t(»o 
the same territory, he distributed them among the sons of the atdbek Kutb ad- 
din Maudud (2), the son of Zinki and lord of Mosul, reserving for himself ApIm'Ih 
only. The history of these transactions would lead us too far. He lived lu ati 
advanced age, some say upwards of a hundred years, and he lost his sight to- 
wards the close of his life. (Zain ad-dtn having diitrilnUed hu eitates,) remained 
ever afterwards at Arbela, and he died there on the eve of Sunday, llie 1 i ih 
of Zu ’bKaada, A.H. 563 (August, A.D. 116S). Ibn Shadd&d says, in his life 
of Salah ad-din (3), that his death oc^rred in the month of Zd ’l-Hijja of that 
year. He was interred in the sd^ulchral chapel which bears his name and is 
situated within the city-walls, near the Old Mosque. - His great courage and 
strength rendered him particulariy conspicuous. A number of colleges and 
other remarkable establishments for |hous purposes were foundet^and endowed 
by him at Mosul. My master Izz ad-din Ibn al-Atbir the kd/iz (tee page 288 of 
tUs volume) says, in his lesser historical wcndt, composed by him at the desire 
of the Band Atkbek, sovereigns of Mosul : ** Zain ad-din dqiarted from Mosul 
“ for Arbdia m the year S63, and delivered all the cities and fortresses which 
** he possessed into the hands of the atdM Kutb atMlu. Amongst them were 
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** SmjJir, Harr&n, Kalaat Akr atflunuudiya (4), all the castles in the country 
belonging to the tribe of Hakkir, Tikrit, Shahrozikr, etc., reserving only 
** Arbela for himself. He had made the pilgrimage, A.H. 555 (A.D. 1160), in 
“ company with Asad ad-din Shirkdh (vol. /. p. 626).” — On the death of Zain 
ad-din, his son Muzaifar ad-din (KCihtb^ui), who was then fourteen years of age, 
succeeded to the throne, but remained under the tuition of his aUibtk Mujahid 
ad-din KAimAz {vol. II. pagebiO)^ who, having conceived a strong prejudice 
against him, wrote to the August Dwan (or court of Baghdad), representing him 
as unfit to govern, 'and requesting to know what should be done. He then im- 
prisoned him and placed his younger brother, Zain ad-din Abd ’l-Muzaflar 
Ydsuf, on the throne. Sonfe time afterwards, Muzaffar ad-din left the oauntry 
and proceeded to Baghdad, whence, after some fruitless endeavours to obtain 
justice, he removed to Mosul. Saif ad-din Gh4zi Ibn Mauddd (vol. II. p. 441), 
the sovereign of that city, then took him into his service and granted him the 
town of Harr&n as a fief. Having removed to Harran, he continued to make it 
his place of residence till he at length entered into the service of the sultan 
Sal&h ad-din, by whom he was treated with great favour. In the year 57S 
(A. D. 1182-3), this prince, who had conceived a high esteem for his depen- 
dent, took tlie city of Edessa from Ibn az-Zafar&ni and bestowed it on Muzaffar 
ad-din in addition to Harr&n ; he then indemnified Ibn az-Zafar&ni with the gift 
of ar-Rakka, which city he took from Ibn Hass&n. It would be too long to 
relate the particulars of this transaction (5). Some time afterwards, he bestowed 
on him the city of Sumais&t, and married him to his sister, as-Sitt Rabia Kh&ttui 
{her ladyihip the princest Babta), the daughter of Aiydb (vol. I. p. 243). Before 
that, she had been the wife of Saad ad-din Masdd Ibn Mdin ad-din, lord of the 
Castle of Mutn ad-din in the province of al-Ghaur (6), who died in the year .‘>81 
(A. D. 1185-6^. Muzaffar ad-din fought in a great number of Sal&h ad-din’s 
battles and displayed the highest bravery and resolution, standing firm in conflicts 
from which aM dthers receded, as is testified by Im&d at&din al-l8pah&ni,Bah& ad- 
din Ibn Shadd&d, and other historians. lYiese facts are so well known, that it 
is needless to insist on the subject, and his conduct at the battle of Hittin (T< 
would alone suffice for his reputation, in this battle he and the prince of 
Ham&t, Taki ad-dtn (ooi. II. p. 391), held their ground, although the whole army 
was routed und driven hack ; the soldiers then heard that these two chiefs still 
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continued to resist ^ enemy, on whid) they returned to the chsrge,snd the vie* 
tory was decided in iaYour of the Modims. When the sultan SaUh ad-dln was 
i)e8ieging A«m, which city had fallen into die hands of the Franks, the princes 
of the East came to his assistance, and placed themselves under his orders, and 
amongst the number was the lord of Arbela, Zain ad^n Y&suf, the brother of 
Muzaffiir ad>diii. Sron after his arrival he fell sick, and, on the 28th of Ra> 010 
madan, A. H. 586 ( October, A. D. 1190), he expired at Nisira (Ntuareth), a 
village near Acre, in which, according to one of several conflicting statements, 
the blessed Messiah was bom. On the death of Zain ad-dln YOsuf, his brother 
Muzafiar ad-din requested to obtain Arbela in exchange for Harriin, Edessa, and 
Sumusit ; the sultan having acceded to his wislT, and granted him ShahrozOr 
besides, he set out, and made bis entry into Arbela in the month of ZO ’l-Hijja, 

A. H. 586 (January, A. D. 1191). This is tlie summary of his history, but, as 
to the proceedings which mark his character, we may say that, in works of cha- 
rity, he performed what no single man was ever known to have done before. 

He delighted in nothing so much as alms-giving, and every day he caused im- 
mense sums to be distributed, in different parts of the city, to crowds of needy 
persons assembled to receive them. His first distribution was made at day- 
break, and, when he dismounted from his horse (on gtsfurmnjf prom the , 

he found great luiinbers waiting at the palace-door : these he ordered to be 
brought ill, and gave to each a dress adapted to the season, according as it was 
winter or summer, and with the dress he bestowed on him two or three pieces 
of gold, sometimes more, sometimes less. He built four asylums for the 
blind, and persons suflering from chronic distempers ; these were always full, 
and every day he provided the inmates with all things requisite for their 
wants: every Monday and Thursday evening he visited these establishments 
and entered into all the chambers, bestowing on (8) the occupants a small 
sum for extraordinary expenses, and inquiring into the state of their health. 

In this manner he visited each chamber successively, conversipg affably with 
the inmates and jesting with them so as to soothe their hearts. He built 
a house for the reception of widows, another for orphan Children, and a 
third for foundlings; in this last a number of nurses were always in waiting, 
ready to syckle whatever children might be brought in. Every day, the 
ocoipants of these establishments were provided by his directions with all 
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they required ; he went very frequendy to see them and ask than about their 
health, accompanying his inquiry with a donation over and above that which 
was regularly allotted to them. When he visited the hospital, be stopped at the 
bedside of each patioit successively, and inquired how he had passed the nig^t 
and how he felt. He founded also a house of hospitality, where all jurisconsults, 
dervishes, and other persons who came to the city might go to lodge. Indeed, 
none were refused admittance ; a regular meal was furnished to them morning 
and evening, and when any of them resolved on continuing his journey, be 
received a sum proportioned to his wants. A college was built by him also and 
provided with professors for the Sbafite and Hanifite students ; he frequently 
went to visit them, dine with them, and pass the night in hearing religious 
music, to which he was so sensible that, when excited by its influence, he used 
in pull oif part of his clothes : the next morning he always sent to the commu- 
nity some marks of his benefli'ence. The only pleasure in which he indulged 
was that 6f listening to music, for he never took the forbidden thing (wine , 
neither would he sufler it to be brought into the city. He built two convents 
for iiA/ii ; these were always filled with fixed residents and visitors ; on the 
days of solemn festival, the number of persoqs assembled there was astonish- 
ingly great, and these tUM establishments were endowed with estates (wakf 
sufficient to defray the expenses of providing for all these strangers, who, when 
they intended to depart, were even obliged to accept a donation. He often went 
to see the sd/is and have concerts performed in his presence. Twice every year 
he dispatched a number of trusty agents to the cities on the sea-coast, and fur- 
nished them with large sums for the redemption of such Moslims as might be 
in tbc hands of the infidels (the enuaden). When any of the persons thus deli- 
vered went to see him, they received from him a sum of money, and his agents 
had directions to bestow a present on the others. Every year, he provided a 
Ulf itabU (9) for the pilgrims, furnished with every thing which they might require on 
the way; he dispatched it off with a trusty servant, bearing five or six thousand 
pieces of gold destined to be distributed among the needy and the persons em- 
ployed in the mSsques of the two holy dties {MMta and Medina). At Mekka he 
left numerous monuments of his piety, and these are still existing. He was the 
first person who brought water by an aqueduct to Mount Arafkt for the use of 
the pilgrims dn the night during which they station there; this work cost him a 
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large sum. He ooostnicted a number of fountains at the same mountain, 
because the pilgrims used to suffer greatly for want of water, and he erected 
there also a funeral chapel for himsdf. The pomp with which he celebrated 
the birthday of the Prophet surpassed all description ; I shall, however, give a 
feeble outline of the ceremony. The people of the neighbouring provinces, 
having heard what veneration he testifed for the Prophet, hastened to Arbela 
every year, and an immense multitude of jurisconsults, id/Si, preachers, Koran- 
reoderty and poets arrived there, at the same time, from Baglidad, Mosul, Meso- 
potamia, Sinjar, Nasibin, Persian Irftk, and all the other pUtbcs in the vicinity. 
This influx of strangers continued without interruption from the month of 
Muharram till tlie commencement of the first Rabi. Already, by his orders, 
upwards of twenty woodm pavilions, divided into four or five stories, were 
erected; one being appropriated to himself and each of the others to an emir or 
some person holding a high rank in the state. On the first day of the month 
of Safar, thbse pavilions were decorated in a most splendid manner^ a choir 
of singers, a band of musicians, and a troop of exhibitors of Chinese shadows 
were established in each; not a story being left without a company of these 
artists. During the whole period all business remained suspended, and the sole 
r»ccupation of the people was to amuse themselves and walk from one (^and t«i 
another. These pavilions were erected on a line from the gate of the citadel to 
the entrance of the convent near the hippodrome, and every day, after the asr 
prayer (10), Muzaflar ad-din went forth and stopped at each pavilion successively ; 
listening to the musk, and amusing himself with looking at the Chinese shadows 
or whatever else might be going on. He then passed the night in the convent, 
listening to religious musk, and the next morning, after the prayer, he rode out 
to hunt, and returned to the citadel before the hour of noon. He continued in 
the same practice, every day, till the eve of the anniversary, and this he cele- 
brated, one year on the eighth day of the month, and the next on the twelfth, 
in consequence of the different opinions held respecting the true dale. Two 
days previously to the anniversary, he sent an immense flock of camels, oxen, 
and sheep to the hippodrome, accompanied with all his drummm, singers, and 
miiskums. These animals were there sacrificed as victims, and a number of 
caldrons being set up, the flesh was cooked in various manners. On the eve 
of the anniversary, after the magkrib (or rumet > prayer, he listened to a oemoert 
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in the citadd, and then went forth (11), preceded by a great number of persons 
bearing wax«lights. Two, or four of these lights, I am not sure of the exact 
number, were such as are onployed in the grand ceremonies, being iastaied, 
each of them, on the back of a mule, with a man seated behind to support it. 
He advanced in this manner to the convent, and the next day, at an eariy hour, 
a quantity of pelisses were brought out of that establishent (12) by the tt^, each 
of them bearing a bundle of them in each hand,* and advancing one after an- 
other. A great number of these dresses, 1 do not know exactly how many, 
having been brou^t out, he went down to the convent, where the persons of 
high distinction, the chiefs, and a great number of other eminent individuals 
had already assembled. A chair was then placed for the preacher, and Muzaflar 
adKlin went up into a wooden tower, erected to receive him. This edifice had 
windows overlooking the place where the assembly and the preacher were, and 
another set of windows opened on the hippodrome which was extremely wide. 
There, thb soldiery were collected in a body, and the prince passed them in re- 
view, now looking at them, and then at the public and the preacher. When 
<1 IS the soldiers had all defined successively, a repast was brought into the hippo- 
drome for the poor ; a public repast, consisting of an immense quantity of meat 
and bt;ead. Another repast was prepared in the convent for the persons who 
had attended the preaching. Whilst the troops were defiling and the preachers 
exliorting, he sent for all the chiefs and eminent men, and for the doctors, 
preachers, Koran'reoders, and poets, who had come from the neighbouring 
countries to witness the solemnity ; each of these persons was separately intro- 
duced and clothed in a pelisse, after which he returned to his place. When all 
had l)een presented, the repast was brought in, and a portion of it was sent 
lo the house of such of the company as were judged worthy of that honour. 
Towards the hour of Uie oir-prayer, or somewhat later, the repast ended, and 
the prince passed that night in the convent, listraing to religioue concerts till 
day-break. Such was his custom evwy year, and 1 have given merely an 
abridged aooount of the ceremony, because a full description of it would lead me 
too far. Wheu Uie solemnity wm ended, all prepared for their departure, 
and every one of them received from him a tfcnwtion. We have already men- 
tioned («ol. II. p. 385) that, when the kifit Ibh Khya arrived at. Arbda and 
I'emarked thd seal disidayed by Mutafiar adMin in celebrating this anniversary. 
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he c4Hnpo8ed for him the work entiUed al*faiito(r, etc., and that Uie prints 
made him a preaent of one thouMnd pieces of gold ; this was exclusive of the 
^hundant gifts which he received for his subsistence during his stay. When 
Muzaffiu* ad^lin (may God be merciful to him ! ) tasted of any dish and found 
it good, he never reserved it for himself, but told one of the persons in wait- 
ing to carry it to such and such a tkaikhy or to mch and such a woman, and 
these were always persons w^^cun he bad noted for their piety. He did the same 
with the sweetmeats, fruit, and every other article set before him. Noble qua- 
lities, profound humility, sincerity of belief, and soundness of moral principle 
were all combined in Muzaflar ad^lin; he showed a strong partiality to the fol- 
lowers of the Sumite doctrine and orthodox lielievvrs ; the only class of learned 
men which he treated with special favour was that of the jurisconsults and Tra- 
ditionists ; none of the others ever obtained any thing from him unless some 
particular considerations induced him to show them attention ; the poets were 
also in the same case ; he had but little esteem for them, and never msde tbeiii 
any presents unless they came to recite him poems composed in his honour; 
then indeed he granted them a recompense, not wishing to frustrate the hopes 
of any person who counted on his generosity. He cultivated with pleasure the 
study of history, and his acquirements in that branch of knowledge were evident 
from his conversation. In his encounters and battles, numerous as the*y weit*, 
he was invariably victorious ; the accounts which have Iteen transmitted down 
of his battles not indicating a single defeat. Were 1 to enumerate all his virtues 
and noble deeds, 1 should be obliged to give a great extension to this work, hut 
they are so well known that it is needless to enter into any details. If the reader 
remark that this article has been extended to too great a length, he will excuse 
me when I tell him that our fanfily were under such obligations to Muzaflar ad- 
din, that, to repay even a part of them, our utmost eflbrts would be vain ; 
gratitude to a benefactor is, however, a bindin|f precept. May God reward 
him for us with the best of retributions! inasmuch as the benefits and 
favours conferred by him on us, and by his forefathers on ours, were bound- 
less, and men’s affections are gained by acu of kindness* Having now 
prodaimed his virtues, 1 shall only add that all which I have stated has my 
own ocular testimony to support it, and that 1 have throughout avoided 
even the slightest exaggeration ; nay, some of his acts I have passed over in si- 
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lenoe, through my desire of avoiding prolixity. He was born in the castle of 
Mosul, on Tuesday the 27th of Muharram, A.H. 549 (April, A.D. II 54), and he 
died at the hour of noon on Wednesday, the 18th of Ramadin, A.H. 630 (Jun^ 
A.D.1233) in his house at al*Balad. This town formed the state of Shihib ad- 
din Kar&ta, but, when Musaffar ad-din Kdkubdri arrested him in the year 614 
(A. D. 1217>8) and took it into his own possession, he made it his occa- 
sional residence. His body was transported to Ai^bela and buried in the cita- 
del, but, in pursuance to his dying injunctions, it was subsequently sent off to 
Mekka, where he had erected a mausoleum at the foot of the mountain to receive 
it, as has been already stated. — When the pilgrim-caravan set out for Hijaz in 
the year 631 , the body was sent with them, but it so happened that, on arriving 
at Lina, they were obliged to return without effecting their journey, and the 
411*1 corpse was. carried back and interred at Kdfa, near the Mash’bad (or funeral 
chapel of Ali). May God in his mercy requite him well, and accept his good 
works, aqd receive him into everlasting happiness! — His wife Rabia Khatdn, 
the daughter of Aiydb, died at Damascus in the month of Shabkn, A. H. 643 
(Dec. -Jan. A. D. 1245-6j, and, to the l)e8t of my opinion, she had then passed 
her eightieth year. She was interred in the college which she had erected at 
the foot of Mount Kkslydn, and endowed for the Hanbalites. The number ol’ 
her male relatives, such as brothers and nephews, whom 1 saw, and who weiv 
also princes, surpassed fifty — exclusive of those who were not princes. To 
name them individually would extend this notice too far, but I shall simply 
stale, that her husband was prince of Arbela; her daughter’s sons, princx*.s 
of Mosul ; the son of one of her brothers, prince of Khalkt and that region ; 
al-Ashraf, another brother’s son, prince of Mesopotamia ; other nephews were 
princes of Syria and Egypt, whilst Hijkz abd Yemen were possessed by 
her brothel's and Aeir sons. From this indication the whole number may In* 
imagined. — A'dkukdri is a Turkish name, and signifies 6hie wolf (13).— Bak- 
tMn is also a Jurkish name.— JLIna is the name of a station on the road from 
Irik to Hijaz, but nearer to Irik. In the year before mentioned, the caravan 
turned back on teaching it, in consequence of the extreme suffering they under- 
went for want of water (14). 
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(I) This word it writlen in Portlu. 

(3) The life of Maiidhd will be found in this work. 

(3) Schttlteii*t Sa i od imi vita ft ret ^t«, page 38. 

^(4) The kaiamt, or eatUe, of Akr aK-Hmnaldiya, was tUnated in the territory of Mosul. 

(5) The following pattage from the Two Gotrdoms {ho ool. il, pogt IfO, wtt§{ 6) ) may serve to elucidate 
these events : ** The ftdtfo ImAd ad-dIn says: The sultan (Saidh aft-dtn) then wrote (to tho prineo* of JMeso- 
** potamia), requiring them to eome and make alUanoe with him. All those who obeyed were allowed to 
** preserve their estates, on the eondltion of serving In the sultan’s army and following him in his warfore 

against the infidels. Nfir ad-dtn Muhammad Ibn lara ArslAn, lord of Hisn Kaifri, sent in his submission with 

an ambassador, and the sultan then departed from al-BIra and came to a halt under the walJi of fidessa. 

Fakhr ad^tn Masfid Ibn ai-Zafarkni who wu then in the city, made his submiisi^, and It was bestowed on 
** Muiaflhr ad-dtn in addition to HarrAn. The sultan then proceeded to Harrln and from thence to ar- 
** Rakka, which was then held by the emir Kutb adnlln InAI Ihn HaisAn, who also made his submission.’ — 

( MS. No. 707 A, fol. 107 verso.) 

(6) See vol. 1. page 378. Al-^kaur is the name given to the valley of the Jordan. 

(7) See M Reinaud's Bwtraiti tTautoun arabn rolatifO auw Croioadoi, page 104. 

(R) The fifth form of the verb jJii Is here employed by Ibn KhallikAn with the signification of io brioti. 
A similar signification is given by Ibn Batfita to the eighth form. In the account of bis voyage to SddAn. hr 
says : boJuiy ** she brought us food.” 

(0^ The word oabll (soap) is often employed to signify a fountain for the use of wayfaring men {ioHtb 
ai-taM ). It is here employed to signify a convoy of proviiiom 

(10) See vol. I. page 304, note (8). 

(II) Insert in the Arabic test Jjjj 

(13) The teit varies here io the MSS. 1 take the true reading to be iuliil ^ from 

** the citadel (and rorWed) to the convent...” 

(13) Gdk in Turkish means oky^htw, and bdri may perhaps mean woif in sfmir ancient dialect of that lan- 
guage. 

(14) Una is placed by Berghauss on his map of Arabia in let. 30<* 8', long. 42*’ 81' E. from Haris. 


AL-LAITH IBN SAAD. 

Abii ’l-Hariih al-Laith Ibn Saad Ibn Abd ar-Rahmin, the great tntdm of ihc 
people of Egypt in the aciencea of juriaprudence and the TiVditiona, drew 
hia origin from an lapahan family, and waa a tnawla to Kaia Ihn Rifaa, 
who bimaelf, waa a mawla to Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Kh&lid Ibn Muaiiiir al- 
Fabmi. Tbe credibility and exactitude of aULaith Ibn Said aa a Tradi> 
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tionist were of the highest order, nor was he less distinguished for his noble 
character and liberality. “ I had written down,” said he, “a great quantity of 
“ the r%al) informaticMi ^eotmmiaUed) by Muhammad Ibn ShihM> az-Zuhri (4; 

(to hit ditciplei), and 1 then asked to obtain the use of the post-horses, so that 
“ I might go and see him at ar-Ruskfa (2) ; but being then apprehensive that, 
in taking such (an easy mode of conveyance)^ I should not be acting in the sole 
“ view of God’s favour, I abandoned my project. ’4 As-Shafi said of him : “ Al- 
** l^aith Ihn Saad is a more learned jurisconsult than Mklik, only his disciples 
‘ ‘ do not exalt him* sufliciently .” (Some Hvdentt were one day) reading, under the 
tuition of Ihn Wahb (vol. 11. p. 1 5), the collection of legal questions which had 
Iteen decided by al-Laith, when a person who was not a native of the place ex- 
claimed, on hearing one of these questions read (with iU tolutioti) : “ Cleverly 
“ done for al-Laith ! one would think he had heard Mklik, and then repeated 
“ his words." On this, Ibn Wahb said to him : Say rather that MIlik heard 
al>l.aith answer, and then repeated hit words ; 1 swear by the only true God, 
that we never saw a more learned jurisconsult than al-Laith ! ” This imdni 
was noted for his generosity and liberality; he enjoyed a yearly income of five 
thousand pieces of gold (dinart , and this siiqi he distributed in gifts and other 
ways., “ I went to sei* al-l.iaith,” said MansdrJbn Ammar(3), “and he gave 
“ me one thousand dinars, saying: * Let this help to presen’e the wisdom with 
“ ‘ which God has endowed thee.' ’’ I saw, in a certain compilation, that al-Laitli 
held the principles of the Hanifite sect, and that he exercised the functions of 
kddi in Old Cairo. I found stated, in the same work, that Malik having sent to 
him a china cup filled with dates, he returned it filled with gold. He used 
to have almond-cake made for his disciples, and in it he inserted pieces of 
gold, so that he who eat most cake might get most money. In the year 113 
iti4(A. U. 731-2), being then twenty years of age, he nude the pilgrimage, and 
heal'd the Traditions delivered by Nkfl (4), the mawla of Ibn Omar. He said 
that, according to what he had been told by his family, he was bom A. H. 92 
(A. D. 710-1), but it has been positively ascertained that the real date is A. H. 
94, in the month of Sbaabkn. He died at Old Cairo on Thursday (some say 
Friday), the 15th of Shaabkn, A. H. 175 (December, A. D. 791), and was in- 
terred the next day in the Lesser Kar&fa cemetery, where his tomb still continues 
to be freque'nted by pious visitors. As^mlni places his birth in the month of 
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Shaabln, A. H. 434, and another writer, in A. H. hot our foraier atatogaent 
appears to be the moat ocHToct. (hie Ina ^haetplea related as folbws : '‘When 
' ' we had buried al-Laith Ibn Saad, we heard a wnoe say : 

Al-Laith is darted, and you possess him no longer I soon also shall learning de- 
“ part and be interred ! 

" On hearing these words^we turned round, but could see no one.”— It is 
said that he belonged to AaUeaiAanda, a village about three parasangs to the north 
of Cairo . — Fahm means belonging to the tribe of Fahm, a braneh of that descended 
from Kais (son of) Ghailan. It has produced many eminent individuals. 


il) The life of ai-Zuhri is gireo in ihli work. 

(t) See Tol. I. |Mige 399, nole (5). 

(3) Aht 's-Sari Bfanattr Ibn AmmAr Ibn Kathtr, a nallve of Khoraaln, or of Basra, as some say, was cele- 
brated for his wisdom, bis piety, the elegance of his tanguage, and his unction as a preacher. Hmring gone to 
Irik, he delivered Traditions there, and afterwards passed into Egypt, where he pronounced moral discourses 
and eihortations. Al-Laltb Ibn Saad, having heard of his proceedings, sent for him, and asked him how he pre- 
sumed to hold discourtes in the city without being authorised by the doctors^of the law. He replied that seal 
for religion was hb only motive, and that, if al-Laith permitted him, ^ would make a discourse in hb pre- 
sence, promising that, if he then forbid him to preach, he should obey him* Al-Laitb agreed to the propoml, 
and having heard from him a sermon which brought tears to hb eyes, be made him a present of on^thousand 
dinars, saying : Go forth and preach to the people.** During bis residence In Old Cairo, the boom and purse 
of al-l.ailh were at his disposal, and, on hb departure for Baghdad, the sons of that fmdm made him another 
present of one thouMnd dinars. He died, A.H. 335 (A.D. 899-40) —(ilfirdt as-Zomdn, MS. fio. 840, fol.118 

(4) Hb life will be found in this work. 


THE IMAM MAUK. 

Ab4 Abd Allah Mtlik Ibn Anas Ibn MUik Ibn Abi AAmir Ifin Amr Ibn al- 
Hkrith Ibn Gfaahnkn Ibn Jathil Ibn Amr Ibn Zi Asbah al-Ittrith ahAsbahi, a na- 
tive of Medipa and the great Midmof that dty (Imdm ddr UrHijra), was one of the 
most eminent among the tmdtm of Ishunism. In his genealogy as Hbre set forth, 
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some mdMtitttte (Hhmin for GAowuln, and, in place of /atMl, (Muhammad) Ibn Saad 
(al-Wdkidi) writes Kku^wd. Malik learned to read the Koran under the tuitimi of 
N&fl Ibn Abi Noaim; he heard Traditions delirered by (Ibn Shihdb) az-Zuhri and 
Nkn, the mawla of Ibn Omar (1); he taught Traditions on the authority of al- 
Auzki (vol. II. p. 84) and Yahya Ibn Said (2), and he acquired his knowledge of 
the law from Rabia ar-Rai (vol. I. p. 517), with whom he acted as mufU, or con- 
sulting lawyer, to the government. ** There were very few men,” said Mklik, 
from whom I received lessons, who did not come to me before they died, to 
‘‘ ask my opinionmn some point of law.” And Ibn Wahb (vol. II. p. 1 5) relates 
that he heard these words proclaimed by a public crier in Medina : Let no 
“ person act as mufti to the*people except Mklik Ibn Anas and Ibn Abi Zib(3).” 
When Mklik felt inclined to deliver Traditions, he made an ablution, then seatc'd 
himself in the middle of his mattress, and, spreading out his beard, he assumed 
a grave and dignified deportment, after which preparations he commenced. 
When asked his motives for so doing, he replied : “I delight in testifying my 
“ profound respect for the sayings of the Apostle of God, and 1 never repeat 
“ one unless I feel myself in a state of perfect purity.” He avoided delivering 
Traditions when travelling,<^or standing, or when pressed for time : for I like,” 
said he, “ to feci the meaning of the Ajiostle’s words when 1 repeat them to 
** others.” He never went about on horseback in Medina, even when much 
enfeebled and advanced in years : No,” he would say, ‘^I shall never ride in 
“ the city wherein the corpse of God’s Apostle lies interred.” As-ShkH relates 
as follows ; Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan (4) said to me : Which of the two is the 
Old “ more learned ; our master or yours ?” meaning Abd Hanifa and Malik. ‘‘Dost 
“ thou wish,” said I, ‘‘that 1 should answer with impartiality?” He replied 
that he did, and 1 said : ‘^*1 then ask thee before God, which of the two is the 
“ more learned in the Koran; our master or yours?” — Yours, to a certainty,” 
said he. “ 1 again ask thee seriously,” said 1, ** which of the two is the more 
“ learned in«the Sututa; our master or yours?”— ‘‘Yours, to a certainty,” he 
replied. “ 1 shall again ask thee,” said 1, “which of the two is the best ao- 
“ quainted witft the sayings (sentmcBt forming legal detmom) pronounced by the 
“ companions of God’s Apostle ; our master or yours.” — “Why, yours, to a 
“ certainty,” was the answer. “ ’Ihen,” said 1, “ there only renmin the analo- 
“ gical deductions (iktdt) (5); and if they be not drawn from the three sources we 
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have just menticmed, front vrhoiee can they be drawn ?>” — A)>W4kidi aayal 
Malik used to go regularly to the mosque and attend the daily prayers, md 
“^the prayer of Friday, and the funerals, and visit the Sick, and fulfil all the 
duties (of social Hfe) and take his seat in the mosque, with his disciples ccd- 
lected round him ; he then discontinued sitting in the moSque, but attended 
“ the prayers, after which he would return to his seat and teach ; he ceased also 
“ accompanying funerals, but still continued to go and condole with the family 
of the deceased ; but, at a later period, he gave up all those customs, neither 
going to the mosque for daily prayers nor for the prayer of Friday, nor making 
“ any visits of condolence, nor fulfilling any of the social duties; yet the people 
“ bore this patiently, and he continued, till his death, in the same practice. 
He was sometimes questioned on his motives for so doing, and he used to 
reply : * It is not given to every man to speak out his own excuses.’ ” — Some 
persons went secretly to Jaafar Ibn Sulaiman Ibn AH Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al> 
Abbas, the uncle of Abd Jaafar al-Mansdr, and accused him of declaring that 
lie did not consider the oath of allegiance to the Abbasides as binding. Jaafar 
was so highly incensed on hearing this, that lie caused M&lik to be brought 
liefore him, and having ordered him to be stripped, he ihllicted on him a severe 
flogging, and caused his arm to be drawn out to such a degree that it was dislo- 
I’ated at the shoulder; in fact, he treated him in a most scandalous manner. 
But, from the time Mklik received this flogging, he rose higher and higher in 
[itiblic estimation, so that the punishment he underwent seemed as if it had been 
an honour conferred upon him. In Ibn al-Jauzi’s ShuzAr al-OkAd 6), under fh<> 
year 147, we find the following passage: ‘*ln this year, Mklik Ibn Anas received 
seventy stripes of a whip, on account of some legal opinions which did not cor- 
“ respond with the wishes of the Sullans 'thx persoru inveUed with the civil power).” 
This may probably refer to the same occurrence which we have just noticed. M&lik 
was bom A. H. 95 (A.D. 713-4), three years after conception (7), and he died in 
the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 179 (May-June, A. D. 795), agpd eighty-four 
years. AI>Wikidi (8) says that he died at the age of ninety, and Ibn al4’'urftt (9) 
has the following passage in his historical work drawn up in the form of annals : 

MaUk Ilm Anas al-Ariiahi died on the 10th of the first Rabl, A. H. 179.” 
Othm plaoe^ his death in the year 178, and some state that his birth occurred 
in the year 90. As^mkni says in his Amdb 'or dictionary of fotronymiet), 
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^ider iSm wwd al-Asbahif that MUik waa Ixmi in 93 or 94 : die truth ia known 
toGodakme! The M/is Abd Abd Allah d-Humaidi has inaerted in his Jwhoa 
td-MidtUAu (40) the following relation, udikdi had been first made by abKaanabi 
(vol. II. p. 49) : “ I went to Mftlik Ibn Anas in his last illness, and saluted 
** him ; I dien sat down and, percdring that he wept, I said : ' 0 AbO Abd Allah ! 
“ ‘ what maketb thee weep ? ’ And he answered : ‘ 0 Ibn K aana b ! why should 
‘‘ * 1 not weep? and who has more reason to we^ than 1 ? By Allah ! 1 wish 
‘ I had been flogged and reflogged for every question of law on which I 
< pronounced amopinion founded on my own private judgment (4 4)! I had it 
“ ‘ in my power to abstain from doing so; 0 that I had never given opinions 
* founded on my own private judgment ! ’ or other words to that effect.” He 
died at Medina, and was interred in the cemetery called al-Baki. Malik was of 
a very fair complexion, inclining to red ; tall in stature, having a lai^e head, 
and the forehead bald ; he wore clothes of those excellmt stuffs which are 
brought from Aden, and he disapproved of shaving off the mustaches, consi- 
dering it to be a sort of mutilation : he never changed the colour of his grey 
hair, by dying it. The following elegy was composed on his death by Abd 
Muhammad Jaafar Ibn Ahmad Ibn as-Sarraj (vol. /. p. 323) : 

I 

May the grave which has united MAHk to al-Bakt be watered with benignant 
110 showers from the dark thunder-cloud, flashing its lightnings. He was the imdm whose 
Muwatta (12) has spread his doctrines throughout the earth. The prophet Muham- 
mad, whose law he exalted, will protect him and preserve him from harm. His Tra- 
ditions were of the highest authority; his gravity was impressive; and, when he de- 
livened them, all his auditors were plunged in admiration. He had also 
upright friends of truth, land-marks (to guide ue) ; you might (vamlg) ask which of them 
was the most learned. The son of Idris alone (ot-5A4^ ould suffice for his glon\ 
hut that good fortune was only one of many favours. 


Asbahi means deecended from ZUk A$bah; this {lerson’s name was ahHirith, and 
his faihery Ai\f Ibn Mklik Ibn Zaid Ibn Shaddftd Ibn Zara, was one of the pos- 
terity of Ibn Kahtkn. The tribe of ZA Aabah is one of the largest in 

Yemen, and it is from it that the whips called oiboMu (jBtM-Siydt de- 

rive their name^ In the Jamkara lan^AfiioA, Ibn al-Kalbi gives the genealogy of 
ZA Asbah in the following manner : Harith, called ZA Asbah, was the son of 
M&lik Ibn Zaid Ibn Ghauth Ibn Saad Ibn AAf ibn Adi Ibn lililik Ibn Zaid Ibn 
Sahl Ibn Amr Ibn Kais Ibn Moawia Ibn Bjjocham Hip Abd Shams Um Wlthil 
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Ifan «tGhaatli ibn Katan ibn Arib Ibn Zuhair Urn Aiman Ibn Humaiaa UId 
H imyar Ibn Sabi Ibn Yaskynb Ibn Yirub Ibn Kahtin ; Kahtin, a^ioae real 
** name was Yoktan (13), was the son of Aibir (Eber) Ibn Sbilikh (Saloi^ Ibn 
Arfakhshad (Arfemad) Ibn Sim (Sm) Ibn Nib (iVbai).” 1 must here 
observe that the genealogy of Zi Ashbab, as I have ^ven it at the beginning of 
this article, is copied from al4Iicimi’s work, the KUdb al^Ajdla (14). 


(1) The IIym of Umm pertoni are given in this work. 

(I) The kddi Abft Satd Tahya Ibn Said al-AnaIri was a native of Medina. Hia authority ai a traditiouitt 
wai cited by MAlik, AbOi Hantfa, Sofyin ibn Oyaina, and Sof^ln ath-Thauri. Having gone u> Khfi to see 
Abd JaaCir ai-Manidr, that khalif appointed him kldi of al-Hlihimiya. He died A H- 143 t A. 1). 780-l).««(Ad* 
Dahabff rabakdi al^Bnffdx, Abd T-Mah4tin*f 

(3) The life of Ibn Abl Ztb if given In tbit volume. 

(4) A notice on MnhamnMid Ibn al-HaMn if contained in thii work. 

(3) See vol. I Introduction, page izvi. 

(6) Abd *1-Paraj Ibn al4ausi'f work, the SAtisdr al-Okdd /I Tdrikh U-Ohdd {n9ekluM-^b$adM,9n th$tV9ntf 
of hUtory), if not noticed by Ibn KhallikAn when giving the life of that hiftorian. He quote! it, however, 
very frequently. 

(7) Abd Hantfa declaiei that the longeat period of pregnancy ii twenty*four lunar roonthi; but a»-ShAfi 
lengthen! that term to four years and MAlik to aii. See d'Ohiion'f Tab. g^. d§ VBmpir$ Othoman^ tom. V. 
p. 251.— It would appear that MAlik wai three yean after hU reputed frther'f death. 

(8) Hi! life is given by our author. 

(9) See vol. 1. page 87, note (10). 

JO) The life of al-Humaidi will be found in this work. 

(II) See vol. I. pages iivi, 834. 

(12) AMfinralfa, or the beaten path, is the iitle of the collection of Traditions which forms part of the basis 
on which the Malikite system of jurisprudence is grounded. The greater part of its contents are legal mat- 
ims and opinions delivered by the Companions of Muhammad. 

(13) This is the Johtam of the English translation of the Bible ; Gen. 2 25. 

(14) The life of al-Hazimi will be found in this work. 


MALIK IBN DINAR. 

AbA Yshys MIlik Ibn Dinkr, s native of Basra and a niatcla to the family of 
the tribe of Konish called the BanA Sima Ibn Luwai, was distinguished for his 
learning, seir-niortification, profound piety, and devout resignation. He never 
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tailed of any food but that which he bad procured with the produce of his own 
labour, his profession being to write copies of the Koran, for wiuch he received 
a pecuniary retribution. It is related of him that he said : “ I read in the Old 
Testament that whosoever worketh with his hand shall have blessings in his 
life-time and at his death.” He was one day present at an assembly where 
a story-teller related a tale triiich drew tears from the eyes of the audience; 
almost immediately after, some sheep’s heads were brought in, and they began to 
cat of them. Being invited to partake of their fare, he replied: Those who 
“ wept may eat ihe^f, but 1 wept not.” His merits were most abundant, and 
the recollection of them still subsists. It is thus that Ibn Basbkuwal (vol. 1. 
p. 491) relates, in his work entitled Kitdb alrMuUaghttMn, etc. (book of the im- 
plorert of Goit amutance)-. *‘Mklik Ibn Dinkr had one day taken his seat {to 
“ teach), when a man went up to him, and said : ‘ 0 Abu Yahya I invoke God 
“ ‘to help a woman who is four years gone with child, and is in great tribu- 
“ ‘ lation/1j.’ At these words M&lik got angry and, having shut the volume of 
“ tlie Koran (in which he was reading), he remained silent for some time, and 
“ ‘ then said . ‘ These people will positively have us to be prophets !’ and recom- 
“ menced reading. Havihg ended, he called uix>n God, saying : ‘ 0 Lord ! if that 
“ ‘ which is in the womb of this woman be a g^rl, change it for her into a boy ! 
“ ‘ forYhou canst undo and maintain what thou pleasest ; and the book of fate 
“ ‘ is in thy possession !’ He then raised up his hands, and the people did the 
“ same, when a messenger came to tell the man that his wife was on tlie point 
“ of being delivered. Mlilik bad scarcely time to lower his hands, when the man 
“ reappeared at the door of the mosque, bearing on his shoulder a four year old 
“ l)oy, with short curly hair and a complete set of teeth, although his navel- 
“ string was yet uncut.” He was one of thtf great saints. His death took 
place at Basra, A. H. 131 (A. D. 748-9), a short time before the plague (2)- 
017 —Writing of Mklik Ibn Din&r, 1 am reminded of some verses which were 
recited to me^by their author, my friend, Jamkl ad-din MahmAd Ibn Abd. 
He had composed them on a certain prince, who wagkl war against another 
and vanquished* him, takiug his treasures, and making captives of his chiefs 
and his warriors. When he had got all his adversary's property into his 
own poasesskm, he distributed the money to his trotqis, and put his |H<i- 
sonm in chains. It was then that Ibn Abd celebrated his praises in a koifda 
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of the highest excellaice. He describes in it that battle, and in one passage, 

which we give here, he has a very ckver jday on the name of MliHk Ibn Dinkr ; 

he savs: 

» • 

You set at liberty the wealth which they had kept in confinement, and you reduced to 
bondage those who before were free. Then each of them who had been a mdUJt (a 
person posNstwig properly) was induced to wish that he were now a <Undr (3). 

This is remarkably fine, and 1 have iieeii induced to mention it for that 
reason. 


(1) See vol. 11. p. 549, note (7). 

(9) ** In thif year {A.H. 131) occurred the great plague which carried off immente numbers. Ibn al4auii 
says that seventy thousand persons died of it in a single day."->(^i^f9m.) 

(3) Because all the dlndrs,' or gold pieces, so long treasured up and couAned, had been just set at liberty. 


MAJD ADl-DIN ibn AI^ATHIR. 

Abu ’s-Saidftt al'Mubkrak Ibn Abi ’l-Karam Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibti 
.Altd al'Karim Ibn Abd el-Wahid as-Shaibkni, generally known by the appellation 
of Ibn al-Athir al^Jazari, was distinguished {from hit brother) by the title of 
Majd addin {glory of religion). Ibn al-Mustaufi says of him in his History [of 
Arbela): ** He was the most renowned of the learned, the most rasiM'cted of the 
men of talent; one of those (listinguished characters at whom the finger of 
admiration is pointed, and whose skill in the conduct of af&irs acquired them 
“ the hipest confidence.” He studied the science of grammar under Abii 
Muhammad Said Ibn ad-Dahh&n (vol. 1. p. 574), but did not hear Traditions 
delivered, neither did he leach them, till he was more advanced in life. He is 
the author of some elegantly written works, and be composed a number of 
epistles replete with talent. In one of his producUons, the Jdmt nl-CMA fi Aha- 
dith ir-RatiU, (the eombiner of the fundamented treatitet on the Traditioni of the 
Apottle^f he inserted the contents of six authentic collections (1); il*is drawn up 
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oh the plan of Razln’s work (2), but contains a great quantity of additional matter. 
His other productions are ; the JStdi athjyihdya (tUmort efforU), which is a treatise 
on the obscure terms occurring in the Traditions,* and fills five volumes ; tlw 
KiUU) eH-Imdft etc. {impartial eomparuon bettoeen the Kashf and tkeKashshif) (3); a 
commentary cm the Koran selected from the similar works of ath-Th&lahi (vol. I. 
p. 60) and as^Zamakhshari ; the al-Muttafa tea ’IrMukhtdr ’UAde^at u>a ‘IrAzkdr 
( the selected and ehoten, treating of the forms of invoeption to God, and of the prayers 
cofimmoraliee of hit bounties) ; a small volume on the art of penmanship; the 
Kildb cdrBad/t ( liber, egreguB materiae), being a commentary on Ibn ad-Dahhkn's 
Principles of Grammar; a collection of his own epistles; the Shdft, or healing, 
being a commentary on the«imam as-Shkfi’s Mutnad, or collection of authenti- 
cated Traditions, etc. He was bom at Jasira tibn Omar, in one of - the months 
of RabI, A. H. 544 (July-Aug., A. 0. 1149). After passipg his early youth in 
that place, he removed to Mosul, and entered into the service of Mujkhid ad-din 
Kaimaz (uol- 11. p. 510), the lieutenant-governor of that state, and was employed 
by him to write his correspondence. On the imprisonment of Kaim&z, be passed 
into the servic.e of Izz ad-d!n MasOd Ibn Maudfid, the lord of Mosul, and was 
placed at the head of tile board of correspondence, which post he continued to 
liil till that prince's death. He was then attached to the service of NOr ad-din 
Arslkn^h&h (vol. /. p. 174), the son of Izz ad-din Maudfid, by whom he was 
treated with great favour, and under whose protection he enjoyed the utmost 
honour and respect. He served him for some time in the capacity of secretary 
of state,’till a malady deprived him of the use of his arms and legs; this com- 
pletely debarred him from fulfilling the duties of his office, and obliged him to 
cx)niine himself to his house, where he had all the men of rank and learning for 
constant visitors. He erected a ribdt {or eonmU) at a village near Mosul, called 
Kasr Harb, and ( having eomeerated) the house which he inhabited at Mosul (to a 
similar pious purpose), he settled all his property on these two establishments. I 
have been informed that he composed all the works above-mentioned after his 
retirement from office, having then sufficient Idsure for the task, and being 
assisted by a nnmber of persons in the labour ofjgij^ extracts and copying. 

518 Amongst the few pieces of verse which he composed tj|giy notice the fidlowing, 
addressed to the lord atdbek of Mosul, on his mule’s stuillHing under him : 
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If his mvle stumble nnder him, there is e reeson for it. It bears one whose learnid^. 
is vast (at a mommtaim) and whose liberality is ampir at) the ocean. 

This idea has now become common-place, and occurs frequently in poetry. It 
is related by his brother, Izz ad-din Abd *1-Hasan Ali, that, when he was deprived 
of the use of his limbs, a native of Maghrib went to them and engaged to cure 
him : declaring at the same time that he would not require any payment unless 
the treatment which he intended to employ were successful in its results. “ We 
readily accepted his proposal,” said Izz ad-din, “ and he commenced by the 
application of an ointment which he prepared himself. The good effects of 
“ this remedy were soon evident ; the patient's legs acquired flexibility, and he 
“ was able to stretch them out; but, when tlierc was every prospect of a com- 
plete cure, he said to me : ' Give that Maghribin a remuneration sufiicient to 
“ satisfy him, and let him lie dismissed.’ — ‘ Why,’ said I, * should we do so, 
“ ‘ since the success of his mode of treatment is so manifest.’ Tp this he 
replied : ‘ It is as thou sayest; hut, in my present slate, 1 am delivered from 
“ ‘ the necessity of frequenting the great, and treating them with that ceremony 
“ ‘ to which their rank entitles them ; besides, 1 have Settled down into repose 
“ ‘ and solitude, I, who but yesterday, when in tlie enjoyment of good health, 
** * had to demean myself by courting their favour. Whereas, now, 1 reftiain at 
“ ‘ home; and when any thing serious occurs, they come in person to ask my 
< advice : thou seest that, between tlicse two states, the difference is very great. 

* Now, 1 am indebted to my infirmity for this advantage ; and I do not there- 
“ ‘ fore think it reasonable to have it removed, or to Ih; treated for it. Besides, 
“ ‘ I have but a short time to live; let me therefore pass the nmiainder of my 

* days as a free man, exempted from the obligation of self-abasement: 1 have 
“ ‘ already had aft abundant share of worldly honour.’ We admitted the vali- 

dity of these reasons, and dismissed the man with an ample reward.” Majd 
ad-din died at Mosul, on Thursday, the 29th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 606 (June, 
A. D. 1210), and he was interred within the city in the ribdt founded by himself 
in the street of Darraj (Darb Darrdj). We have already 8poken«of his brother, 
Izz ad-dln (vol. II. pageQSS],^ and, in a subsequent part of this work, we shall 
insert a notice on his other brother, Dia ad-din Nasr Allah . — Jaztra Ubn Omar 
is a city on the Tigris, higher up than Mosul ; it is called Jaztra ,i^Jt because 
VOL. II. 70 
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fc is surromided by the Tig^. Al-Wlkidi says that it was buflt by • native of 
Barkald, called Abd al-Aztz Ibn Omar. 

(1) The ill attUimiiic collections of Traditions ire those of tl-BukhAri, Muslim. at-Tirmidi^ AbA DlwOd, an- 
Natii, and Hm MIja, each of whom has a separate article in this work. 

(S) Abd l-Hasan Ratio Ibn Moawla Ibn Ammir al-Abdari (a member of the tribe of Abd ad^ddr) and a 
native of Saragossa In Spain, was imdm to the Maliklte sect at Mekka. He is the author of a work generally 
designated by the name of Ratin’# Book {Kitdb Bazin), in which hd assembled and classed all the Traditions 
contained in the Sahth of al-BukhAri, the Sahik of Muslim, the Muwatta of Mblik, the Jdtni of at-Tirmidi, 
and the Sunan of Abd I^uwAd. Another of his productions is a history of Mekka, abridged from the work of 
al-Airaki. He died at that city in the month of Muharram, A.H 52tt (December, A. D. 1130). He was one 
of the masters who conferred licences to teach Traditions on the hdfix as-Silaii (tee voL I. page S6).^ (Hajji 
Khilif..— al-rhamtn, MS. No.*7ao, fol. 333 verso.} 

(3) The Kaehehdf Is the title of az-Zamakhshari's commentary on the Koran, and the Kaehf tta 'i-Baiydn is 
that of ath-Thllabi's work on the same subject. 


MAJU AD-UIN AL-MUBAKAK IBN MUNKID. 

Abd 'l•Mainldn al-Mubarak Ibn Kamil Ibn Ali Ibn Miikallad Ibn Nasr Ibn Mun- 
kid al'Kinani, surnanicd Saif ad-I)awlat. {mord of the empire) Majd ad^in (glory of 
religion ), was one of the great emirs of the empire founded by Saikh ad-din, 
and comptroller of the board of administration for Egyptian affairs. He belonged 
to a powerful family, two members of which, his grandfather, Sadid ad-Dawlat (1 
Ali (t>oI. //. p. 342\ and his cousin Osama Ibn Murshid (vol. I. p. 177) we have 
already noticed. When Shams ad-Dawlat Turan Shah (vol. I. p. 284) was sent 
into Yemen by his brother Salah ad<lin, he reduced that country to submission, 
and appointed Ibn Munkid to act as his lieutenant in Zabid. On his return to 
Syria, Ibn Munkid, who had been authorized by him to delegate his authority 
to his own brother, Hattkn, proceeded to Damascus, and they both returned to 
Egypt together* On the death of Shams ad-Dawlat, Ibn Munkid was thrown 
into [wison by Sal&h ad-din, who had been informed that a number of persons 
had been put to death, and their property seized on, by this emir. He took 
from him ak the same time eighty thousand dinars, and goods to the value of 
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tweaty thoustnd more, Tluls oocorred in the year $77 (A. D, 1481-2). Saif 
al-lslam To^tikin (e. /. p. 655) (2) then set out for Yemen, and having laid siege 
tQ the fortress in which Hattin hid taken reinge, he induced him to capitulate by 
promises which he had no intention to fulfil. Having obtained possession of his 
person, he seized on all his wealth, and imprisoned him in a castle. From that 
moment, Hattan was never heaid of more ; some even say that Tog^dkln put 
him to death. It is mentioned also that Toghtikin took from his prisoner seventy 618 
chests filled with gold. As for Saif ad-Dawlat, he always continued in high 
influence, and he acquired great renown as an enterprising cRief. Being a man 
of learning, he was fond of it in others: some of the most illustrious poets 
i*elebrated his praises, and one of them, al-Kadi at-Wajih (the honourable kddi) 
Rida ad-dill (accepted for piety) Ahii *1-Hasan AH Ibn Abi 1-Hasan Yahya Ibn 
Ahmad, generally known by the surname of Ibn az-Zarawi, composed in his 
honour a kastda which gained publicity equal to that of a proverb. It begins 
thus; 


Conduct me, and may prosperity attend thee I to the mansions whore (the family of 
my Moved ) passed the vernal season. Those dwellings still diffuse the perfiime of 
musk which they acquired from the presence of her I O thou whose heart is 

wounded with desire ! this is a valley held sacred by havers: take off therefore thy san- 
dals ; none must tread therein W'ith covered feel. 

In this |K»em we find the following passage : 

I have a tame gazelle (a young page; on whom God hath bestowed perfect beauty, and 
w ho (ibliges the mouths of all mankind to exclaim : ** God preserve us from tempta- 
** tion ! His ruby lips disclose a row of pearls bathed in moisture, and ho displays 
on his cheek a line of emerald (3). Censurers reprove me, but I affect to heed them 
not, though they indulge in every form of blame. They say: **Who is the person for 
** whom thou diest c»f love in thy sadness ? ” Thanks to Uie Lord ! they know not that 
(lerson ! — A learned scholar travelled abroad, but found not a generous man who, 
when he said *^Give!” would answer **Take!" When about to ride off in anger, 
and ready to undergo the toil i»f a long journey, 1 said to him at the moment the camel- 
driver commenced his fK»ng . Lucky [mubdrak) is the arrival, when the camels stop 
at the door of al-Mubdrak ! and who can deliver ( munkid ) suitors ( fjrom their caret), 
unless the son of Munkid." 

In that part of the poem which contains the eulogium, we mtfet a line com- 
posed with wonderful art. It is this : 

Smoother, in peace, than the belly of the serpent: 

Rougher, in war, than the back of the porenpine. 
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It is a ka$tda highly to be prized, but 1 confine myself to these estracu so as 
to avoid prolixity. AbA ’WMaimAn al-Mubarak himself composed some poetry ; 
the following, for instance, in which he alludes to fleas ; 

A race whom man is permitted to slay, and who profiine (draw) the blood of the 
pilgrim, even in the sanctuary. When my hand sheds their blood, it is not their own, 
but mine which is shed. 

It is thus that these two verses were recited and given as his, by Izz a(t<iin 
AbA ’I'Kasim Abd ^Ilah Ibn Abi AH al-Husain Ibn Abi Muhammad Abd Allah 
Ibn aUHiisain Ibn Kawaha Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Rawaha Ibn Obaid 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Rawaha al>Ansari (4), a native of Hamat. 
This Ibn Rawlha was bom off the coast of Sicily, in A. H. 560 (A. D. 1164-5;, 
and he died A. II. 646 (A. D. 1248-9), at Jibab al-Turkoman (the Turcoman 
weMt), a halting-place between Aleppo and Hamat. He died riding on a camel, 
and he w^s bora in a ship. — Saif ad-Dawlat al-Mubarak was bora at the castle 
of Shaizar, A. H. 526 (A. D. 1131-2), and he died at Cairo, on Tuesday, the 8th 
of Ramadkn, A. H. 589 (September, A. D. 1 193).— Zorotrt means belonging to 
ZerWf a village in Said (Upper Egypt 


(1) 1 suip^t that ihf author meant to write here SadM al-Mulk. 

{%) Thia peraon muat not be confounded with Abb Maiiabr Toghtikin, prince of Damaacui at the time of the 
tirat cruaade.— See vol. 1. page 274. 

(3) In thia metaphorical language, the tmerald baa tbe same lignification aa the myrtle. For the meaning 
of the latter in poetry, aee the Introduction to vol. I. page iiivi. 

(4) In giving thia long lift of namea, Ibn Khallikin'a object waa to ahow that In ad-4ln waa a lineal dea-> 
Cendant of Ibn RawAha al-AnaAri, a celebrated poet, who had devoted hia Ulenta to tbe aerviee of Muhammad 
and proved himaelf a moat uaelhl ally.— See Sale'a Koran, laat pole to adrol 25 . 


IBN AL-MUSTAUFI AL-IRBILI. 

)90 AbA ’bBaraklt al-Mub&rak Ibn Abi ’l-Fath Ahmad Ibn al-Mubarak Ibn Mau- 
hAb Ibn Ghanima Ibn GhJilib all^akhmi, surnamed Sharaf ad-dtn (noblenm of 
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reUgion), and gmerally known by the appellation of Ibn aWMustaufi al-lrl^i 
(native of Arbela}, was a rdtt (o/fieer tn the civU service) of high influence, and 
oqually noted for his extreme modesty and noble character. Whenever a 8tran> 
ger distinguished by bis talents arrived at Arbela, Ibn al-Mustaufi hastened to visit 
him, and, having ofiered him a present suited to his merit, he employed every 
means to gain his heart. This was particularly tlie case with literary men, who 
were always sure of being wfll received. He was a most accomplished scholar, 
versed in numerous branches of learning : the Traditions, the sciences connected 
with them, and the names of the persons by whom they were handed down, were 
so familiar to him, tliat, on such subjects, he merited to be considered as a 
master of the highest authority. In the belles lettfes his acquirements were also 
of no inferior order : grammar, philology, prosody, the laws of rhythm and lite- 
rary composition, the poetry of the ancient Arabs, their history, contests, bat- 
tles, and proverbs were ail equally well known to him, and he displayed also a 
superior tafent in the srienre of the diwAn (1), the mode of accounting femploj/ed) 
there, and the keeping of the registers ; adhering to the conventional forms on 
which persons of the proft'ssion set such high importance. He compilcHl a 
(literary history of Art)ela, in four volumes, and to this production I have fiv*- 
quently referred in the course of the present work. His Kitdb am-Nazsdm {hook 
of the stringer of pearls) forms ten volumes, and contains a commentary on the 
poetical works of al-Mutanabhi and Abd Tamm&m. In the two volumes of 
which his Kitdb Ithbdi il-Muhassal (ascertained results of investigation) (2) is com- 
posed, he elucidates the meaning of the verses cited as grammatical examples, by 
az-Zamakhshari, in his Mufassal. He composed also a work entitled Sirr as-Santa 
(the secret of laying persons under obligations) (f), and another to which he gave 
the title of Abd Kutndsh (3), containing much literary information, curious anec- 
dotes, etc. It was his custom to read this book to the learned men who visited 
Arbela, and, as 1 was generally present at the time, 1 heard a great portion of 
its contents. He left also a ditoan of very good poetry. In a couplet of his com- 
position he thus expresses his preference of white to brown (4): 

Let not a seductive brownness deceive thee; beauty belongs to the white (or bright) 
alone. The brown lance slays, but with a part which by nature belongs not to it, 
whilst tbb (b>rigkt) sword slays with every part, and all those parts are of its own sub- 
stance. 
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*He took this idea from the following verses composed by AbA ’n-Nida Hasskn 
Ibn Numair al>Kalbi, a celebrated poet of Damascus, and generally known by 
the appellation of al-Arkala (5) : 

If thou art seduced by a dark olive complexion, ask the pains I endure what is the 
effect produced by the silvery white. The part of the (Arotcn) lance which slayeth is 
but a span in length, whilst every part of the {bright) sword, except one span {the handle), 
gives deadly wounds. 

When Sharaf ad-din (Ibn aUMuttaufi) composed the two verses given above, a 
<'prtain literary manV)b8erved that he would have more fully expressed the idea, 
had he said, that the portion of the lance which slayeth is of the same substance 
as the sword. An amateur ol the belles lettres (whether Ibn al-Mustaufi him- 
self or some other, I know not,) then composed the following lines, in which the 
thought is expressed with that addition : 

The bright-complexioned {the eworde) inflict the most fatal wounds, and the wounds 
of my heart were inflicted by bright beauties {of mortal race). If the brown {the lances) 
slay, it is because their points are formed of the same substance as the bright {swords). 

• 

Amongst the poems of Ibn al-Mustaufi whic|^ were set to music (6\ we may 
notice the following piece ; 

O nieht during which 1 remained awake till morning, comparing (the beauty of) thy 
full moon with (that of) its fellow (which / hfld in my arms] ! Fortune at length granted 
me that happy night, and if the lover complained of its length, it was surely with sweet 
reproaches. 1 made it a night of life (and happiness), but 1 concealed its existence from 
321 my envious foes, whoso only thought was to scatter calumnies. She (7) who clung to 
my neck was sweet in disposition, slender-waisted, and possessing all the charms of 
beauty. Her port might be thought erect, but her slender waist, whilst the zephyr 
wantoned with it, was ever bending. (She trod witA faltering steps like one) intoxicated ; 
passion hurried me towards her, but piety withheld me, and I blushed at my amorous 
folly. My hand rested on her neck ; 1 touched her cheeks; these 1 kissed, and the 
charms of that neck 1 rifled. Had my sighs not been intermingled with hers (and been 
thus concealed)^ they had discovered us both to the spy who wished to betray her. 
The morning; was jealous and angry at the night for having joined os, and its precur- 
sor (the daum) forced us to separate. 

The Hues which follow are also of his composing ; 


Blessings on those nights, short though they were, which brought os toother I may 
genial shovsers refresh them and give them new life. From that time, I never said 
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Pnettil {<At) to the friend with whom I whiled awny the evenings in conversation,^! 
my heart said ; ala$ ! [aha). 

^ These verses are to be met with in a kattda composed by my friend Hus&m ad- 
din al-Hijiri (vol. II. p. 434), but most of my acquaintances say that Sharaf ad- 
din (Ibn al-Mtutaufi) was their real author. — One night, as Ibn al-Mustaufi wa.s 
returning home from the mosque in the neighbourhood of his house, a man 
sprung upon him and aimed*a dagger at his heart ; but he warded off the stmki* 
with his arm, and in so doing received on it a severe wound, which was imme- 
diately stitched up, anointed, and bandaged by a harl>er>8ufgenn who had lK*eii 
called in. Ibn al-Mustaufi then wrote the following lines to al-Malik al-Mnazzani, 
the sovereign of Arbela, informing him of tlie altempt which had l>een made 
against his life. To the Iwst of my belief, this took place in the year 618 (A. 
D. 1221-2); I w’as then a boy, but I remember the cirt'umstance perfectly well. 
The lines 1 speak of are these ; 

O prince whose prowess would excite the admiration of Mars himself (8) I the marks 
of thy generosity are deeply impressed («po« owr Ararts), and none of them ever effaces 
the other (9). To thee I denounce a heinous deed, the like of which I never suffererl 
from before; a deed which will form an epoch in history.* It is the night of my birth, 
and in proof thereof I cite as w8nesses, the bandages in which I am swathed and the 
oil with which 1 have been anointed (10). 

This idea is singularly original. — He related that he composed the following 
lines in his sleep : 

We passed the night together, and my jealous foe bit his hands with anger. So 
ardent is my passion, that I should give the dark ( pupiU ) of my eyes to prolong the 
darkness of the night. 

In the year 628 (A. D. 1230-1 ; Sharaf ad-din Abd ar>Rahman Ibn Abi ’I- 
Hasan Ibn Isa Ibn Ali Ibn Yarub al-Bawaziji, the poet, arrived at Arbtda, and 
Ibn al-Mustaufi, who was at that time vizir, sent him a mathlAm 1^ al-Kamil Ibn 
as-Sekr al-Mausili, a person employed in his service, and the author of a historit-al 
work. — By tnafk/dm is meant a dinar from which a small {tortion has lieen 
clifqied off. This is a general practice in Irkk and the neightiouring countries ; 
they employ these clippings in making purchases, and they call them kurddti 
{eUppingi) ; the moM/dmt are also employed by them in the same manner: both 
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are very common among them. — Al-KamM went to the poet, and said : 
* ‘ The Sdkid (11) greets thee, and requests thee to employ this sum for thy present 
683 ** wants, as he will soon send thee something more adequate to thy merit.” The 
poet perceived that the coin was not perfect, and, thinking that Sharaf ad-din 
had sent it to him whole, he suspected al-Kamal of having clipped it. Desirous 
of learning the truth of the matter from Sharaf ad-din, he wrote to him these 
lines ■' 


My lord vizir I you whose generosity is proverbial I you sent me a moon perfect in 
beauty when at itk full {or when with KamAl), but the servant brought it to me a cres- 
cent. It would not have decreased, had it not reached its full (or got into the hands of 
KamAl), for such is the prevribed course of things. 

The thought and the double meaning contained in these lines pleased Ibn al- 
Mustaufl so highly that he bestowed a reward on the poet, and treated him after- 
wards with great favour. — When I lelt Arhcla, in the year 626 (A. D. 1228-9), 
Sharaf ad-din was mmtaufi of the Diwan (or counoil of tiate). In that country 
the iittfA (or post of mustau^ ) is one of the highest places under government, 
being set^ond only to that of vizir. In the year 629 he was raised to the vizirate, 
and he fulfilled the duties of this olTicc to general satisfaction. He continued iu 
place till the deatli of Muzafler ad-din yA. H. 630 ; m vol. II p. 542), but then, 
lowaixls the middle of the mouth of Shawwal, the imam (lAdlif) al-Mustansir 
took possession of Arhela, and Ibn al-Mustaufi rct'eived his dismissal. From 
that time he lived in domestic retirement, receiving, as 1 have been informed, 
constant tokens of public respect, till the city was ^tfeken by the Tartars, 
on the 27th of the month of Shawwal, A. H. 634 (June, A. D. 1237). The 
fatal consequences of this event for Arhela and itl inhabitants are well known (12 . 
{Hm al-Mtutaufi) Sharaf ad-din was one of those who took refuge in the citadel, 
and thus escaped. When the enemy raised the siege of the citadel, he proceeded 
to Mosul, where he obtained a pension, and passed the rest of his life universally 
respected. He possessed a large collectimi of valuable books. His death took 
place at Mo8ul,*on Sunday, the 5th of Muharram, A. H. 637 (August, A. D. 

1 239), and he was interred in the Sabilah cemetery, outside the Jasasa Gate. He 
was Iwrn on the 15th of Shawwal, A. H. 564 (idlyi A. D. 1169), in the citadel 
of Arhela. He came of a powerful family, which produced a number of men 
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disdnguiahed by the posts which they held under government, or by thmr 
learning. The place of iOtfd at Arbela had been (premoutiy) filled by his father, 
apd by his uncle Safi ad-din (pure tn religion) Ah& ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Mub&rak, 
a man of eminent abilities. It was he who translated AbA H&mid al-Ghai- 
zali’s Nastha Utl-Mvidk (eountel for kingt) from Persian into Arabic, for al-Ghaz- 
zali had composed it in the former language. Sharaf acklin (Ibn al^Murtaufi) 
notices this circumstance in Jiis History, and I beard it mentioned also, during 
iny residence in that country, as a well known fact. An elegiac poem was com- 
|x>sed on the death of Ihn al-MustauG, by my friend Shanls ad<lin AbA ’Mzz 
Yusuf Ibn an-Nafis al-Irbili, sumamed Shaitftn as-Shkm (the demon of Syria). 
Shaitan as-Sham was bom at Arbela, A. H. 586^ (A. D. 1190-1); he died at 
Mosul, on the 16th of Ramadkn, A. H. 638 (April, A. D. 1241), and was inter- 
red in the cemetery at the Jasisa gate. Speaking of Ibn al-Mustaufi, he said : 

O AbA 'J-BarakAt ! bad death known that thou wert the paragon of the egfs, it would 
not have smitten thee. The greatest of misfortunes which Islamism could experience 
was the loss of one whom men and genii are lamenting. 

Were 1 not apprehensive of extending this article tdb much, 1 should give .1 
great many more anecdotes concerning him, and notice further particulars of his 
life, with some of the pieces composed in his praise ; for, God be merciful to 
him! he was one of the ornaments of the age, and the like of him, for merit 09 
and influence, has never since existed in that city. — We have already explained 
the meaning of the word Lakhmi (vol. /. p. 148) and need not therefore repeat it 
here. 


it) Diwan may here meto rtgUirr, aetfouni-book, or perbapi the of/Ue for keeping the public aecounU. 
From the pataage which follow#, I am induced to think that the art of book-keeping wa# not unknown to 
the Arab#. 

it) For the meaning 1 here gire to the paaeire participle muha$ialf I ihall aaaign a| mj authority that 
gireo by II. de 8acy in hi# Abdallaiif^ page 144, to the eorreapondlng aetlfe participle muhauil, 1 coniider 
the word here a# hearing the paaihre form, becauae. In the completa Arabic title, it rfaypea to MuftmaU - 

(9) Abt EwmA»k: In Latin, paler iup$H$etUU or mp^tkeHUm eongtmu. A aort of common-place book. 

(4) By «Alie and brotm are meant fair-compleiioned femalea and brunettea. 

(5) Abd 'n-lfida Haaein Ibn Homahr, auraamed Arfcala, belonged to a branch of the tribe of Kalb, aettlad In 
the neighboorbodd of Damaacua. The kAiik ImAd ad-dta al-lapabini, who met hkn at that^diy, laya that he 
waa a greet Ikreriie with the prince# of the Aiyhbide Cunily, and the conatant companion of their conririal 

TOL. II. 71 
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piikleftWlileli he «iilifeDad bjr hii gaietj. SilAh ad-dlo prwniied to gtre him oiie dioilMnd diim beeomliig 
mastor of Egypt, and whan that eveot took place, Arkala proceeded thilher and reodfed the fam. He ilton 
retnmed to Hamafctif and died there towardf the year 566 (A. D. 1170). The kdt(b, who knew him person- 
ally, hu given us long eitraeti from his poetical works, arranged in alphibetieal order, according to t^ 
rhymes. «-8ee Mkartda; NS« of the Bib. dn Rol, Ho. 1414, /b/ SB #l sag. 

(6) Literally t Which are sung. 

(7) Throughout this piece I bare changed the gender of the pronouns and made other modifications of a 
similar kind. 

(8) Abfi 'l-Maashar al-Balkhi, generally known in Europe by the nao^ of Albumaser, says in one of his asiro> 
logical works (MS. of the Bib. du Roi, fonds Ducaurroi, No. 34) : Mars is the indicator of (presides over) war* 
** riors, armed men, men of might, libertines, and highway-robbers. Saturn is the indicator of kings, old men, 
** gardeners, and Cirmers. Sfupifer, of nobles, iudges,rislrs, and derout and religious men. Venus, of women, 
** eunuchs, and girls. Mercury, of katibs {penmen, secretaries), arithmeticians, merchants, artisans, and boys. 
** The Sun, of kings and princes; and tAe Moon, of the postr-house establishment (harid), the common people, 

their trades, and the means by which they gain their daily bread.*' It may be seen from this that the Arabs 
hare borrowed the attributes of the planets from the Greeks. 

(9) This rerse is entirely composed of technical terms, such as are employed by dogmatic theologians in 
discussing the rerses of the Koran. The meaning of these terms being familiar to persons who bare read Po- 
cocke's Specimen and Sale's preface to the Koran, I think it unnecessary to eiplain them ; the more so, as they 
are here usetf with a different signification. 

(lOj It seems from this that It was then customary to anoint infants with oil. 

(11) See rol. 1. page 318. 

(12) In the year 834, the Mo^auls took Arbela by storm, and put to the sword all the inhabitants who had 
not taken refiige in the citadel. They then plundered the city, and having burned it down, they directed their 
attacks sffainst the citadel, but alter a forty days' siege, they evacuated the place on receiving a large sum 
from the garrison. During this period, the inhabitants defended themselves with great courage, but many 
of them died of thirst. -(D'Ohsson's Hist, des Monghols, t. 111. p. 73). 


IBN AD-DAHHAN. 

Abt!k Bakr al-Mub&rak Ibn Abi Tllib al-Mubarak Ibn Abi ’l-Azhar Said, sur- 
named al-Wajib (the re^ctable)^ and generally known by the appellation of Ibn 
acUDahban (tfie ton of the ointment maker), was a native of Waait, and a gramma- 
rian. The designation of ad-Daiir ( the blind ) was also given to him because he 
had lost his si^t. He was bom at WIsit, and passed his youth in that city ; he 
there learned die Koran by heart, and was taught to read it aooording to the 
different systems ; he studied also the sdoice (of juritprudenee), and' took lessons 
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there from Abik Said Near Ibn Muhammad Ibn SihD,tbe philolog«r, Abik ’1-FaKj 
al*Al& Ibn as^wadi, the poet (ool. //. p.415), and other masters. He then 
removed to Ba^ulad, and, having taken up his resutence in the Muzaffariya (col- 
lege), he became the disciple of Abd Muhammad Ibn al>Khashshftb, the ^<am> 
marian (eol. II. p. 66), and Abd ’l-Baraklit Ibn al-Anbftri (ml. II. p. 95). He 
attended Abd ’l-Barakkt’s lessons with assiduity, and acquired vast information 
under his tuition. He learned Traditions from Abd Zarft Tkhir Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Tahir al>Makdisi (1 ), and, having abandoned the Hanbalite sect, he applied 
himself to the Hanifite system of jurisprudence. Some tim^ aiW this, the place 
of grammatical professor at the Nixdm^a college became vacant, and, as the 
founder of that professorship had ordained that U should never be filled by any 
but a ShaGte, al-Wajih Ibn ad-Dahhan passed over to the Shafite sect, and ob- 
tained the situation. It was on this occasion that al-Muwaiyad Abd ’l-Barak&t 

Ibn Zaid, a native of Tikrit, composed the following verses .- 

♦ 

Who will bear from me a message to al-W^ajlh 7 yet 1 know that every message will 
be useless! — Say to him: You passed to the sect of (.AM Hanifa) an-NomAn, after fol- 
lowing that of Ibn Hanbal ; you did so because you had nothing to eat. It was not 
through devotion that you next adopted the doctrines of as-ShAfI, but through the 
desire of obtaining a profitabl<; result. You will surely soon go over to the sect of 
MAlik ; mark what I say ! 

Al-Wajih composed some works on grammar, and taught the Koran-readingfn 
during a long period. His conversation was excessively silly, his discourses pro- 
lix, his avarice extreme, and fiis pretensions exorbitant. He composed some 
poetry, of which may lie quoted these verses : 

Although thou art the prince of generous men, I do not blame thee for requiring to 
be pressed before thou folfillelt a promise. The Lfird of heaven bound himself to 
furnish food to all men, yet he must be solicited by prayer. 

He was bom at Wasit, A. H. 532 (A. D. 1137-8); he died at Baghdad, on the 
eve of Sunday, the 26th of Shaaban, A.H. 612 (Deceml)er, A. Di»1 215), and was 
interred in the Wardiya cemetery. 


t) Ibn KMMkkm ghrct tome aeeouDt of AbS Zv I TAbir tl-Uabdiil in tbe life of iuit TrMlitlooiit t fiuber, 
MalMniiMd IbS TAbir sMUkdisi. 
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MUJALLI IBN JUMAIYA. 

Abii ’l•MaiiU Mujalli Ibn Jumaiya Ibn Naja, a member of the tribe of Koraish 
and of the family of Makhzi^m, a native of OrsAf, and an inhabitant of Egypt, 
in which country also he died, was a doctor of the sect of as^hlfi, and one of 
the most eminent in that age. He is the author of an ample treatise on juris- 
prudence, entitled Kitdb ad-Dakhdir (book of treatwret), containing a great 
quantity of matter connected with the Shafite doctrine, and in which he has 

inserted a number of extraordinary cases, not, perhaps, to be found in any 

other work. This is an esteemed production, and in great request. In the 

year 547 (A. D, 1152), he was appointed kddi of Old Cairo by al>Akdil Ibn 

as-Sallkr (vol, II. p, 350), who at that time held all Egypt under his rule; 
and he w^s removed from olTice towards the beginning of the year 549 ; in one 
084 of the last ten days of Shaahan (November, A. D. 1154), it is said. He died 
in the month of ZA ’1-Kaada, A. H. 550 ( December-January, A. D. 1155-6), 
and was interred in the Lesser Karafa cemetery. — Ort&f is the name of a 
small town on the coast of Syria, which has produced many men eminent for 
learning, and was frequented by numbers of Moslims who kept garrison there 
((Ujaimt the cnuadei'i). It is now in the hands of the Franks {the crimdxTt ) ; may 
God frustrate their projects ! — Poftseript. OrsAf was retaken by al-Malik az- 
Zkhir Blbars, in the year 663 (A. D. 1265). 


JL 


ABU ALl AT-TANUKHI, THE KADI. 

The kddt AbO All aWMuhassin Ibn Abi ’l-Kksim AfiAbn Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1- 
Fahm DkwAd Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Tamim at-Tan&khi : ve have already spoken of 
his fatho* (vol. 11. p. 304), and given some account of hisiUe, with extracts from 
his poetry; aqd ath-Thaililu (vol. II. p. 129) speaks of &em both in the same 
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chapter {of ki$ Yatima). He begins with the father, and then says of Abd AlP: 
He was a crescent of that moon; a brandi of that tree; a decisive testimony of 
the glory and merit of that father ; the mastenehoot of that stem ; his substi- 
tute during his life-time, and his successor after his death.” It was of him 
that the poet Abd Abd Allah Ibn al-Haijiy (vol. I. p. 448 ) said : 

If we speak of elderly kddis, I acknowledge that I prefer the young to the old. Him 
who concurs not («rt(A ms) i should never strike but in the presence of our lord the 
kddi aUTandkhi (I). 

Abu Aii at-Tanukhi is the author of a book called t^-Farj Muid at-Shidda (tolaee 
after suffering). In the beginning of this work he says that, in the year 34(> 
(A. D. 957), he was director of the weighing-oflice at the mint in Sdk al-Ak- 
waz (2); and, a little further on, he states, that he had occupied the place of kdili 
at Djazira tibni Omar. He left a diwdn of poetry more voluminous than that of his 
father, and 4.wo other works, one entitled Kitdb nashtodn al-Muhddira (the excite- 
ment of conversation), and the other, Kitdb alrMustajdd »mn FSldt alrAjtodd^the noblest 
of the deeds of the generous). He took lessons at Basra from Abd ’1-Abbas al-.A(h- 
ram (3), Abd Bakr as-Sdli (4), al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Othmaii 
an-Nasawi, and other eminent masters of that day ; he then went down to Bagh- 
dad, and, having settled there, he continued to teach Traditions till his death. The 
masters from whom he obtained these Traditions were persons of the highest 
authority for veracity. He was an elegant scholar, a poet, and an historian. He 
began to learn Traditions in the year 333 (A. D. 044-5), and he commenced his 
judicial direer in A.H. 349 (A. D. 960-1 ) as kddi of al-Kasr, Bkbel (5), and the 
neighbouring districts, acting in the name of Abd ’s-S&lb Otba Ibn Obaid Allah. 
The khalif al-Muti lillah then appointed him kddi of Askar Mokram, Aidaj (6), 
and Ramhormuz. After that, he {successively) filled a great number of posts in 
the civil administration, at diflerent places. The following verses of his were 
<'omposed on a certain shaikh who went out (one day with the people) to pray for 
rain : there was a cloud in the sky at the Ume, but when the sheikh finished, il 
cleared off: 

We went out to obtain rain from the bleseed effect of hie prayers, and the skirt of 
the cloud was then neariy touching the earth. But when he began to pray, the sky 
cleared up; and be had not ended, before the clond disappeared. 
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V The'foUowing Teraes were composed, on s similar occasion, by Abd ’l-Hnsain 
Sulaimln Ibn Muhammad Ibn at>Tarlwa, a grammarian, and a native of Malaga 
in Spain: 

They went out to implore rain, and a cloud which promised a copious shower had 
already appeared in the west. Tilien they took their places to pray, and it had begun 
itf to drizzle in their sight, it cleared off in answer to t^ir invocations ; one might have 
thought they had gone forth to ask for foir weather. 

The lines which follow are attributed to Abu Ali al-Tandkhi : 


Say to the fair maiden in the gold-embroidered veil : Thou hast spoiled the devo- 
tion of a pious godly man.^ Between the brightness of Uiy veil and that of thy cheek, 
'tis strange that thy foce is not in flames. Thou hast combined the two means {of charm- 
ing our heart$), and, between the lustre of them both, thou canst not escape being beau- 
tiful (7). When an eye is turned to steal a glance {at thee), the radiance of thy face 
says to it : Begone, lest thy sight be gone (8) I 

How ingeniously imagined is that expression ; Begone, lett thy eight be gone I — 
These verses, on a veil embroidered with gold, remind me of a story which 1 read 
some time back at Mosul. A certain merchant went to Medina with a camel-load 
of black veils, but, not finding any purchasers^ his goods remained on his hands, 
and he gave way to sadness. A person then said to him that no one could assist 
him in obtaining a profitable sale for them except Miskin ad-Darimi (9). This 
Miskin was an excellent poet, celebrated for his wit and licentiousness. The 
merchant went to him, and found that he had taken to devotion, and never stirred 
out of the mosque. Having explained his business to him, he received this 
answer : What can 1 do for you? I have renounced poetry, and given myself 
“ up to my present occupation.” The merchant answer^ I am a stranger 
“ here, and have no other goods but that load.’* In short, he spared no entreaty, 
till at length Miskin left the mosque, and having put on the clothes he formerly 
wore, he composed these verses and gave them to the public : 

Say to tfie handsome maiden in the black veil: "What design have you formed 
" against a pious devotee T He had just girded his Inins for prayer, when yon sat in 
" ambush fof him at the door of the mosque ! " 

The report immediately spread about that Miskin ad-EHfimi had relapsed into 
his former n^ode of life, and become enamoured witli a fenutle who wore a black 
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veil. On this, there was not a bdle in the city hut wanted a black veil, and sudi 
was their eagerness to procure them, that the merchant disposed of those he had 
at exorbitant prices. When all were sold, Miskin returned to his devout exer- 
cises in the retirement of the mosque. — ^The kddi Abd Ali at-Tandkhi wrote the 
following lines to a man of high rank, in the month of Ramadiln : 

May you obtain by this fast whatever you desire, and may God protect you from 
whatever you may dread. As this month excels all the others, so you surpass all man- 
kind ; nay, you are like the night of al-Kadar (10) in it. 

He composed many other exquisite pieces. His death tooft place at Baghdad, 
on the eve of Monday, the 25th of Muharram, A. |1. 384 (March, A. D. 994). 
He was bom at Basra, on the eve of Sunday, the 26th of the first Rabi, A. H. 327 
(January, A. D. 939). — His son, Ahd ’I-KJisim Ali Ibn al-Muhassin at-Tandkhi, 
was an accomplished scholar and a man of great merit. He composed some 
poetry, but h have never seen any of it. He had been a pupil of Abd ’1-Ala al- 
Maarri (vol. /. p. 94), and acquired much information under his tuition. A 
great quantity of poetical pieces were transmitted by him to his own pupils. 
The family to which he and his brother belonged was noted for producing lite- 
rary men of distinguished wit abd talent. He was bom at Basra, on the l.'xh 
of Sbaaban, A. H. 365 (April, A. 0. 976), and he died on Sunday, the Isi of 
Muharram, A. H. 447 (April, A. D. 1055). A close intimacy was formt'd 
between him and the khattb Abd Zakariya at-Tabrizi (11), through the medium 
of Abd ’l-Ala al-Maarri. The Khatib ( AbH BaJkr ) ( vol. I. p. 75) has a notice on 
him in the History of Baghdad, and enumerates tlie masters from whom he 
received and transmitted his traditional information ; he then mentions that he 
himself wrote down some piec^dunder his dictation, and he assigns to his birth 
and death the same dates as those given here, with the sole difierence that, 
according to him, he died on the eve of Monday, the 2nd of Muharram, at 
his own house, in the street of at-Tall. He states also that he attended hi.s 
funeral, the next day, and said prayers over him. To this*he adds, that 
he {AM ’l-KAsitn) first began to acquire traditional information in the month 
of Shaaban, A. H. 370 (12). He says also that, when quite a youth, the testi- 
mony of Abd ’1-KAsim was received as valid, and that it continued to be so till 
the end of W life (a decisive proof that his character for morality fyid never been 
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iapeaehed). He was extremely cautious in giving evidence, guarded in his con- 
duct, and veradous in his discourse. He filled the place of kddi in a number of 
places, such as al-Madain and its dependencies, Adarbaijan, al-Baradan (1^, 
Kirmisin {&rmdMkdh), etc. — We have already spoken of the word Tan&khi (vol. I. 
p. 97;. It was to AbA ’l-Kksim al-TanAkhi that AbA ’1-Alk al-Maarri addressed 
the ka$tda beginning thus : Speak to me of Baghdad or of Hit. 


(I) 1 traniUte lltertlly, but fear that 1 have neither perceived nor rendered the point of the verief. The 
poet perhapi meanf to laj^that, were they in the presence of at-Tanhkhi, he would strike his contradictor for 
not admitting the justness of his sentiments ; ai-Tanhkhi being himself a young man and of an amiable 
character. 

(3) This is the same city as al-A.hwhs. It was called also Hormuzshahr. 

(3) Abft 'l-Hasan All Ihn aUMogbairai surnamed al-AUiram [brokm tooth), a grammarian and philoioger of 
the highest reputation, was a native of Baghdad and an assiduous disciple of al-Asmki and Abh Obaida, all 
of whose productions he learned by heart. He obtained and handed down much literary information from 
some very eminent scholars, and he acquired his knowledge of pure Arabic from the most correct speakers 
among the Afabs of the desert. According to the author of the Fihroit, MSS. No. 874, fol. 76, he died A. H. 
230 (A. 1). 844-5), but Abb ’l-Mahlsin, in his iVttfdm, places his death two years later. He left the following 
works; Kitdb an^Nawddir [book of an$edot$i) and Kitdb Ghartb ahBadUh {obtrurB termi occurring in the 
Traditiom,) 

(4) His life will be found in this work. 

(5) In later times the city of Babel (BdMI in Arabic) gave its name to a village which rose in the neigh- 
bourhood! As for al-Kasr {th$ oasfle), it may perhaps be the same as that which al-ldrisi indicates as situ- 
ated on the Tigris, between WAsit and Basra. 

(6) According to the author of the Mardiid, the city and canton of Aidgj lie between KhOsestAn and Ispa- 
hAn. He says that it possesses a bridge which is one of the wonders of the world. 

(7) This is the meaning of the Arabic verse, which is in reality a succession of puns on a single word. 

(8) 1 have here endeavoured to eipreu both the meaning and the quibbling of the original Arabic. The 
|M>et, continuing his puns on the different grammatical forms of the root dnhaba, adds here : adhabi la 
tadhabi. Away! lest thou shouldst become blind; or, lest tbou shouldst be destroyed. 

(9) Of the poet Rabta Ibn AAmir, surnamed Miskln ad-DArim1, 1 fiavebeen unable to discover any farther 
information than that given by M. de Sacy in his Anthologio OrammaHenU, p.899. 

^10) The night of al-Kadar is better than a thousand months.** See Moron, surat 97, and Sale's note. 

(II) His life will be found in the last volume. 

(IS) He means to say that, at the age of 6ve years, AbO *UKAsim had already learned by heart some Tra- 
ditions, pieces of verse, etc 

^13} Al-BaradAn lay on the east bank of the Tigris, at five parasangs above Baghdad. 
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AS>SHAFI. 

'The imam Abik Abd Allab Mubammad Ibn Idris as-Shiifi was a member of the 
tribe of Koraish, and drew bis descent from al>Muttalib, the son of Abd Manlif 
and the ancestor of the Prophet ; his father, Idris, being the son of al- Abbas 
Ibn Othm&n Ibn Shifl Ibn as-Sayib Ibn Obaid Ibn Abd Yasid Ibn Hishjun 
Ibn al-Muttalib Ibn Abd Aianaf. The remainder of the genealogy, up to 
Adnan, is sufficiently known (1). His great-grandfather, Shall, when a boy 
just grown up, saw the Envoy of God (Muhammad). As^yib, the father of 
Shafi, bore the standard of the Hashimide family at the battle of Badr; he was 
taken prisoner in tliai combat, but redeemed himself from captivity. When 
he subsequently became a Moslim, he was asked why he did not embrace the 
true faith when made prisoner, and thus avoid paying the ransom ; he replied that 
he was not ar man to frustrate the expectations which the Moslims har} founded 
on it. — As-ShaH (the mhjeci of (hit article) stood unrivalled by his abundant 
merits and illustrious qualities; to the knowledge of all the sciences con- 
nected with the book of God (the Koran), the Sunna (the J^’adifiont), the sayings of 
the Companions, their history, tHe conflicting opinions of the learned (jurixeon- 
, etc., be united a deep acquaintance with the language of the Arabs of th(> 
Desert, philology, grammar, and poetry; indeed, he was so well conversant 
with the last sciences, that al-Asmai, eminent as he was in theM branches of 
learning, read over the poems of the Hudailites under his tuition. He combined 
in himself such a variety of scientific information as was never possessed by any 
other man, and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (vol. /. p. 44) went so far as to say .* ** I did 
not know the annulling from the annulled Traditions, till 1 took lessons from 
“ as-Sbafi.” — ‘‘Never did 1 see a man,” said Abd Obaid al-Kasim Ibn Sallam 
(vol. II. p. 486), “ more accomplished than as-^hkfi.” — Abd Allah, the son of 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, related as follows: “ I said to my father: ‘ What sort of a 
“ ‘ man was as-Shafi, that I hear you pray blessings on him so often ?’ and he 
‘ ‘ replied .- ‘ My dear boy ! as-Sh&fi was (fo mankind) as the sun is to the world, 
“ ‘ and health to the body ; what can replace them?’ ” — ^Ahmad Ibn Hanbal said 
also ; “ Never, for the last thirty years, have I passed a nig^t without praying 
“ God’s mercy and Uesnngs upon as-^fi.”— Yahya Ibn Mkin (2) said : “ Ah- 
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4^ mad Ibn Hanbal forbade us {attending the lemns of) as-Shafi; but, meeting him 
« one day walking on foot after as-Sh&fi, who was mounted on a mule, I said to 
him: ‘ Abh Abd Allah ! you forbade us to frequent him, and you yourself are 
* walking after him !’ To which he replied : * Silence ! if I even kept company 
“ ‘ with his mule, I should profit by it.’ ” The khatib (vol. I. p>75j has inserted 
in his History of Baghdad the following relation given by Ibn Abd al-Hakam (3) : 
** When as-Shafi was still in his mother’s womb, she dreamt that the planet 
Jupiter came forth from it and proceeded to Egypt, where it fell, but that a 
“ portion of its ra^s reached every city upon earth. The interpreters of dreams 
“ declared this to signify that she would give birth to a learned man, who would 
“ communicate his knowledge to the people of Egypt alone, but that it would 
‘‘ spread into all other countries." — 1 went to take lessons from Malik,” said 
as^h&n, after having learned by heart his Muwatta, and he told me to go to 
“ some person who would repeat the hook to me (so that I migM leam it), but I 
replied that 1 would repeat it myself (to him). I then did so from memory, and 
17 ** he pronounced these words : * If any person is ever to prosper, it is this 
“ youth !’ "—When Sofyan Ibn Oyaina (t?. I. p. 578) was consulted on the mean- 
ing of a passage of tlie Koran, or on a point of law, he would turn towards as-Sh&f i 
and say: '^Ask that boy."— Al-Humaidi (4) relates that he heard Muslim Ibn Khklid 
az-Zarfji (5) say to as-Shafi : ** Give opinions on points of law, 0 Abd Abd Allah ! 
‘Mt is time for you to do so;” and that as-Shkfi was only fifteen years of age at the 
lime. — Mahfuz Ibn Abi Tauba, a native of Baghdad, relates as follows * “1 
“ saw Ahmad Ibn Hanbal near as^hlifi in the Satswd Mosque, and 1 told him that 
“ Sofyan Ibn Oyaina was then teaching Traditiotiulfi another part of the edifice : 

on which he said : ‘ This one would be a loss to me, but the other would not.’ ’’ 
— Abd ’l-Hasslin az-Ziddi said : I never saw Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan (6) show 
“ so much honour to any doctor as he did to as-Shdfl. He was just mounting his 
‘ ' 1101*86,006 day, when as-Shdfi came to'iee him, andlm immediately returned with 
** him into the house, and they remained in privainfeoitosrsation) till the night set 
** in. Yet Muhammad Ibn Hasan never admitted any person into his presence.” 
— As-Sb&fi was* the first who ever gave lectures on the fundamentals of juris- 
prudence, and that branch of sdence had him fm* its author. —Abd Thaur (vol. /. 
p. 6) said : ** Whoever pretends that he saw the like of as>Shkfl for learning, 
“ elegance of language, general knowledge, and solid information, is a liar. He 
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“ lived without • rival, and, on his death, he left none to replace him.”—** The^ 
** is not a person,” said Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, ** who holds an inkhom or a sheet 
“ of paper, but is undm* the deepest obligations to as-Shkfl.” And as for az- 
Zafaiini (vol. I.p. 373), he said that the Traditionists were sleeping, till as>Shkn 
came and awoke them. — His merits were innumerable. He was born A. H. 1 50 
(A. D. 767-8); on the day, it is said, on which AbA Hanifa died ; his birth took 
place at Ghazza; some say, ^ut erroneously, at Ascalon, or in Yemen. At the 
age of two years he was carried from Ghazza to Mekka, where he passed his 
youth and studied the Koran. The history of his journey to see Malik is so 
well known that it is needless to lengthen this article by repeating- it (7). In tlie 
year 195 (A. D. 810-1) he went to Baghdad, and^ having passed two years in 
that city, he returned to Mekka. In the year 198 he revisited Baghdad, and after 
a month’s residence he set out for Old Cairo, where he arrived A. H. 199 (A. D. 
814-5), or 201, by another account. He continued to dwell there till his death; 
this event occurred on Friday, the last day of Rajah, A. H. 204 (Jan. A. D. 
820), and, on the evening of the same day, he was buried in the lesser Kar^fa 
cemetery. His tomb is much frequented by pious visitors, and is situated near 
mount Mukattam. Ar-Rkbi Ibn^Sulaiman al-Muradi (vol. I.p. 519) mentioned 
that he perceived the new moon of the month of Shaaban as be was returning 
from the funeral ( and thi» voould prove that he um interred on the eve of the fint 
day of that month). ** Some time after his death,” said ar-Rkbl, ** I saw him in 
** a dream, and said to him : * 0 Abu Abd Allah ! how did God treat thee?’ 
** and he replied: *He seated ^e on a throne of gold, and pearls, fresh (from 
“ * the tea,) were scattered over me.’ ” All the learned men without exception, 
Traditionists, jurisconsults, dogmatic theologians, philologers, grammarians, etc., 
agree in acknowledging his veracity, integrity, probity, piety, unblemished cha- 
racter, purity of morals, mortiCed life, virtuous conduct, intrinsic merit, and 
generosity (8). — He composed a great quantity of poetry, and I shall insert here 
a piece of his composition, which 1 copied from the handwriting of the hdfz as- 
Silafi (ud. /. p. 86) : 

He who U blessed with riches and has not received praises or commendation, is a 
lackless wight. Wealth brings the most distant object within reach ; wealth opens 
every well-barred door. If yon bear that a piece of wood produced friiits when held in 
a rich man's hand, believe it. If yon bear that a poor man went to drihk at a spring, 
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and that the water tank into the earth, hold it to 6e true. If riches could be obtained 
by subtle policy, you would hare found me clinging to the stars of heaven in search 
628 thereof. But he who is gifted with intellect is denied riches ; how widely do intellect 
and riches stand apart 1 A proof of God's providence is found in the indigence of the 
sage and the pleasant life of the fool. 

The following verses are attributed to as-Shafi ; 

What will thy guest answer if his femily ask how was his reception ? Shall he say 
that he crossed the Euphrates without being able to obtain a drop of its waters, ‘although 
its waves rolled high? that, when he mounted the ascent of glory, the narrowness of the 
path prevented him from reaching the object of his wishes? By my adulation you may 
discover my po^rty, as the glass shows the dregs in the water which it contains. 
But I possess the jewels and the pearls of poetry ; I wear the diadem and the crown of 
style ; its flowers surpass tifose of the gardens on the hills, and its smoothness outvies 
that of an irrigated meadow (0). An elegant poet is a dangerous serpent, and verses 
arc his poisonous slaver and foam. The enmity of a poet is a dire calamity, but it is 
easy for the generous man to avert it. 

It was Jfie who said : 

Were it not a discredit for men of learning to cultivate poetry, I should be to-day a 
better poet than Labtd (10). 

The following lines are attributed to as-Shafi : 

The more eiporience instructs me, the more I see the weakness of my reason ; and 
the more I increase my knowledge, the more 1 learn the extent of my ignorance. 

The following verse is also attributed to him ^ 

He meant good, and wrought harm undesignedly ; thus acts of piety may sometimes 
become acts of disobedience. 

He ralated that having married a woman of the tribe of Koraish, at Mekka, he 
happened to say to her in sport ; 

How unfvrtunate that you love one who loves you not I 

And that 8he.answered (in the same rhyme and measure : 

She averts her feoe, and you entreat her, but sncceed not. 

One of ouismoet eminent shaikhs informed me that he composed thirteen works 
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on the merits of as«Shafl. — ^When this great im5m died, his death was lamentsd 
in numerous elegies* One of these elegies is atUibuted to Abd Bakr Ibn 
Duraid (1 1 and the Khatib has noticed it in his History of Baghdad. It con- 
tains the following passages : 

See you not the memorials which the son of Idrts has left of his eiistence T in the 
obscurities of science their guiding lights direct us;-— eternal monuments on which 
time spends its efforts in vain ; they still rear their pinnacles aloft, though ages hgve 
expired. (They mark the) ^ths which conduct (to knmeledye)^ and trace (farm) the 
ways of rectitude. Their obvious meaning is wisdom itself, and the deductions drawn 
from them embody principles which, till then, had been completely disunited. When 
calamity darkens the world, the genius of the son of Idrts, the cousin of Muhammad, 
spreads over it a brilliant light. When grave difficulties embarrass the mind, the 09 
brightness of that genius clears up all obscurities. *God chose to raise him and exalt 
him ; none can depress the man who is exalted by the master of the (heavenly) throne. 
Truth was his aim, and piety preserved him ft^m error; 'tis error that degrades a 
man. He recurred to the example of the Prophet, and his decisions are held to be 
second only to the Prophet’s. In his decisions and judgments he placed his reliance 
on wh^t is fixed by divine revelation; truth is always plain and clear. 


In childhood and youth he arrayed himself in piety ; when a boy, he was favoured 
with the wisdom of old age. He shaped his conduct so sagely, that, when merit was 
sought for, every finger pointed towards him. He who 4akes as-Shftfl’s learning for 
guide, will find an ample pastyre in the field of learning. Salutations to the tomb 
which encloses his body ! may the dark rain^^londs refresh it with copious showers. 
The earth of that grave has covered from our view the body of an illustridus man, 
once highly honoured when auditors flocked around him. Misfortune has afflicted us 
by his death, but, for its conduct towards him, it must receive affliction in its turn ; 
for his maxims subsist among us, refulgent as the moon ; and his traces remain, 
luminous as the rising stars. 

ir it be asked how it came that Ibn Duraid, who was not contemporary witii 
as-ShIfl, composed an elegy on his death, we answer that there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in such a circumstance, and that it is perfectly natural; we have 
besides met other examples of it, as in the case of al-Husain (the ton of 
AK), etc. 


(1) See Sals, latradscUoD to Koran; Poeocke'f Sfoo imm h4§$. Or. pig. 40, 00, 01 ;«eicliborn*f Momimenta 
hiet, or. Tab. i. 

(S) Hit life b ghwa by Iba KbaUlkOn. 

iZ) Tbs life sf Aba Abd Allah Mubanunad Ibn Abd al-Hakan b given by our author. 

(4) Tbs fanlm Abd Bakr Abd Allah Ibn ax-Zubafr Iba Obald Allab al-Aiadi aMfumaldl, a member of the 
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irlHe of Koraish and a aallYa of Nekka, waa a diidpte of the ImAm ae-Shlfl and aoeompanled kioi to Egypt. 
The HAkim Ibn al-Batl atylei him the mufti aad Tradltioaift of Mekka, and deelarw that he waa for the 
people of HIJIi what Ahmad Ihn Hanbal waa for thoae of Irik. He died in the month of the first Rabt, A. H. 
219 (March- AprU, A. D. 9M),^{Tabakdt oi-Shdft^n.) 

(5) Abfi KhAlid Muslim Ibn KhAUd Ihn Said, sumamed, for his red eompletioo, at-Zanji {naUm of Eaugu&- 
bar\ was one of the imAm aa-SbAfl*s masters. He belonged to the tribe of Koraisb and the fAmilj of Makhffim, 
being a mawla to SefyAn Ibn Abd Allah. He was an able doctor and jurisconsult, but hia authority as a Tra- 
ditioniit has been rejected by Ibn al-Madtoi and ai-BukhAri. He succeeded Ibn Auray u mmfti of Mekka, and 
be died in that city, A. H. 180 (A. D. 796-7).-(IVi6aAdl al-Fokahd, MSS. No 788, fbl. U.) 

(6) The life of this celebrated doctor wHI be found In this Tolume. 

(7) The only thing particular in this journey wu the short confersatlon which passed between him and 
MAlik, and which our author has already giren in ss-ShAfl’s own words. 

(8\ The manuscript of the Bib. du Roi, anoim fondt^ No. 886, contains an account of as-ShAft, his life, 
jiayings, virtues, etc* It is a short and interesting worit ; nearly all of what Ibn KhallikAn says in the pre~ 
sent article is to be found there, and eipreased in the same terms. 

(V) III the original Arabic, the last words of this verse have such various significations, that 1 may possibly 
have mistaken the idea which the poet meant to convey. 
liO) .He means Labtd, the author of one of the seven Moallakat, 

(11) His life will be found in this work. 


IBN AL-HANAFIYA. 

Abd ’l-K&sim Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of Abd TMib, was generally 
known by the surname of Ibn al-Hanaiiya (the toti of the Hanifite female}, becausn* 
his mother Khaula was the daughter of Jaafar Ibn Kais Ibn Salama Ibn Thaaialia 
Ibn Yarbd Ibn Thaalaba Ibn ad>Dual Ibn Hanifa Ibn Lujaim. Some say, how- 
ever, that she was one of the captives taken in Yemiuna (1 ), and that she passed 
into the possession of AH. Others again say that she was of a black colour and 
a native of Sind ; that she had been a servant to a member of the tribe of Hanifa, 
and that she did not belong to it by birth. They add, that KhkUd Ibn al-Walid 
granted peace to this tribe on condition that they shoiUd surrender up to him 
their slaves, not themselves. Relative to the surname of Abd’ 1-Kasim borne by 
Ibn al-Hanaliya, it is said that he was indebted for it to the Jundaess of God’s 
blessed Envoy (Muhammad), who said to AH : “ After my death^ |pn shall be 
bom to thef, and 1 bestow on him from this moment my own lUMe and sur- 
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« name ; but let no other of my people bear them both.” (Fef) among the pers^ps 
who bore the name of Muhammad joined to the surname of Abd ’hKiium were 
Muhammad, the son of Abd Bakr as^iddlk (the fint Idudif)-, Muhmmad, the 
A>n of Talha Ibn (H>aid Allah; Muhammad, the son of Saad Ibn Abi Wakkils, 
Muhammad, the son of Abd ardlahm&n Ibn Adf; Muhammad, the son of 
Jaafar Ibn Abi 'niib ; Muhammad, the son of Hktib Ibn Abi Baltaa, and 
Muhammad, the son of al-Ashath Ibn Kais. Ibn al-Hanafiya was a man of 
great learning (tn the lau})^ and profound piety ; the skotkk Abd Ishak as-Shiidzi 
(vol. I. p. 9) has even given him a place in his Tabakdt t^Fokahd, or classified 
list of jurisconsults. Some extraordinary anecdotes are toXl of his great bodily 
strength, and one of them is thus related by al-Mubarrad, in his Kdmil : ** Ali, 
the father of Ibn al-Hana(iya, had a coat of mail which he found too long, and 
he therefore ordered a certain quantity of the ring-work to be cutoff it. On 
** this, his son Muhammad took the skirt of it with one hand and the body with 
“ the other, and tore off the piece at the spot marked by his father. When tliis 
“ circumstance was told to Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair, he was seiz^ with an 
“ afkaly or trembling fit, so jealous did he feel of Ibn al-Hanafiya’s strength.” 
Ibn az-Zubair also possessed great strength, and on ahis subject al-Mubarrad tis 
relates the following anecdote iif his work (2): “ He that was king of the Greeks 
** in the days of Moawia sent to that khalif a message expressed in these terms ; 

“ ' Tlie kings thy predecessors used to send envoys to our kings, and each 

* party endeavoured to' produce something by which it might surpass the 
“ ‘ other; permit me then to do as they.’ Moawia gave his permission, and 
“ the king sent him two men, one, very tall and bulky, the other possessing 
<< great strength. Moawia then said to Amr Ibn al-Aksi : * As for the tall fel- 

* low, we can find his match in Kais Ibn Saad Ibn Obkda, but, with regard to 

* the strong one, we stand in need of your advice.’ Amr made answer : 

** * There are here two (ttrimg) men, but you dislike them both ; I mean Muham- 

^ mad Ibn al-Hanafiya and Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair.’— ‘ Gome what may,’ 

“ replied Moawia, ‘take the one who is nearest (related) to uA.’ *When the two 
“ men (sent bp the king of the Greeki) were brought in, a metjpage was sent to 
“ inform Kais Ibn Saad, and he entered soon after. Having made his salutation 
“ to Moawia, he took off his trowsers and handed them to the foreign infidel (who 
“ tried them on), ami they came up to his breast, on which he hpng down his 
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*^headas<Mieiiiioisvaiu|nMbed. It is mentkHDed that ^ey blamed Kau fin* this 
“ action, Mying to him : ‘ Why didst thou take such a Idierty in d»e [Hcsence 
“ ‘ of Moawia ? why didst thou not send thy adversary another pair ? ’ And 
“ he replied : 

‘ I wished all to know, and in the presence of the envoys, that these trowsers be- 
‘ longed to Kais ; lest it might be said : ‘ Kais has kept away, and these trowsers belong 
“ to a roan descended from Aad and related to ThamAd (3).’ But 1 am the chief of 
‘ eighty men, and mankind consists of those who coinmand and those who are com- 
‘ manded. By my origin and rank I resemble other men, but by the length of my 
‘ body 1 surpass them.’ 

‘‘ Moawia then sent for Ibn aUHanafiya, and,, when he came in, he informed 
“ him for what purpose his presence was required. Ibn al-Hanafiya then said 
'to the interprelen) : * Tell him to take his choice, either to sit down and give 
“ * me his hand so that I may try and pull him up, or else to stand and I shall 
“ ‘ .sit down.’ The Greek preferred sitting down, and Muhammad Ibn al-Ha- 
“ nafiya pulled him up on his feet, whilst he was unable to pull Ibn al>Hana(iya 
“ down. Having then asked Ibn al-Hanafiya to sit, be pulled at him, but was 
“ pulled down himself. , Both Greeks retired vanquished (4).” — Ibn al-Hana- 
fiya bore his father’s standard at the battle of the Camel ; it is said that, in the 
early part of the day, he hesitated to take it because it was a war between Mus> 
lims, a thing which had never been witnessed before ; but his father Ali said to 
him : Canst thou have doubts concerning (the just eaute of) an army com- 
manded by thy father ?” These words decided him, and he took charge of 
the standard. He was once asked how it happened that his father exposed him 
to dangers and thrust him into difficulties, whilst he never risked his other 
sons, al-Hasan and al-Husain ? To this he replied : They were his two eyes 
“ and 1 was his hands, and he protected his eyes with his hands.” One of his 
sayings was : He is not a man of prudence who, when in company with a 
“ person whom he cannot avoid, does not treat him witli politeness, till such time 
as God may sbt him free.” When Abd Allah Ibn aa-Zubair prodaimed himself 
khalif and receiv^ the oath of all^iance from the people of Hijaz, he told Abd 
Allah Ibn abAbbks and Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiya to take the oath, but they 
refused, saying : ** We shall not enter into such an engagement with thee till 
“ thou hast all the land under thy orders, and the people unanimous in thy 
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** favour.” From tint immieot he rradered thrir residence in his neighboof^ 
hood extremely irksome, and employed every means of annoying them ; he even 
threatened to bum them alive unless they took the oath. But the history of 
these proceedings would lead us loo far. — Ibn al-Hanafiya came into the world 
(A. H. 21, A. D. 642) two years before the death of the khalif Omar, and he 
died at Medina on the flrsl of Muharram, A. H. 81 (Feb. A.D. 700); others say 
83, 82, and 73. The funei|il service was said over him by Abhlin, the 8on4>f 
Othman Ibn Alfkn, who was then governor of the city. His corpse was depo- 
sited in the Baki Cemetery; but some persons state that he had fled to T&if in 
order to escape from Ibn az-Zubair, and that he died ther^ Others again say 
lhai he died at Aila. — The sect called al-Aaisdniya d)elieve him to be one of the 
Imams, and that he is still residing at Mount Radwa. Kuthaiyir, the lover of 
Azza, who was himself a Kaisanite, alludes to (his opinion in the following verses 
from one of his poems : 

A erandson (of the Prophet' $) who shall not taste of death till he lead on the cavalry 631 
preceded by the standards. He remains concealed and invisible for a time, at Radwa, 
having honey near him and water. 

Al-Mukhtar Ibn Obaid ath-Tliakafi was (he person who called on the people 
to acknowledge Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiya for Imkm, pretending (hat*he was 
the Mahdi (5). — Al-Jauhari says in his Sahdh, that Kaitdn was the surname of 
this Mokhiar. Other authors say tiiat Kaisan was a mawla to Ali Ibn Abi Til- 
lib. The Kaisanites pretend that Ibn al-Hanafiya is still residing in a valley of 
Mount Radwa, and that he is not dead. According to them, he entered there 
with forty of his companions, and that they were never heard of after ; they are 
still alive however, and receive tHeir sustenance (from God). They say also that 
he remains in this mountain with a lion on one side of him and a panther on 
the other ; near him are two springs, running with water and honey, and he 
will return to the world and fill it with justice. — Muhammad (^/n al-Hamfya) 
dyed his hair with fnnm and katam (6) ; he used also to wear his ring on the 
left baud. The histories told of him are well known. The *imamate passed 
from him to his son, Abd Hkshim Abd Allah, and from him to Muhammad Ibn 
Ali, the fathpr of (the khalife) as-Salfkh and al-Mansdr. Of this we shall speak 
in the life of Muhammad Ibn Ali. — At-Tabari says, in his great hi^rical work. 
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lender the year 144, that Radwa is the mountaiD of (the tribe of) Juhaioa, and 
that it is situated in the canton of Yanbd. Others state that it lies at a day’s 
journey from Yanb6, and at seven days’ journey from Medina; to the right of 
it passes the road leading to Medina, and, to the left, the road leading to the 
desert, if the traveller be going up to Mekka. It is at two days’ journey from 
the sea. God knows if this be correct ! Abd ’1-Yakzkn (7) says, in his Kitdb an- 
Nieab, that Ibn al-Hanafiya had a son called al-Haitham, and that he was held 
away (muwakhkhad) from the mosque of the Prophet, being unable to enter it. 
As a word of the (Arabic) language, al-akhid (the held) means a prieoner, and 
al-uhkda, signifies a}ty charm, such as magic. It would appear from this that the 
youth was enchanted. 


(1) The eipedition into the province of YemAma by KhAlid Ibn al-Walld had for object the destruction of 
the false prophet Musailama and his partisans. A very full account of it is given by at*Tabari. See Rose- 
garten’s Tabih iitaneniii Annaht^ vol. I. pag. i49 et seq. See also Price’s Beirotptiri, vol. T. p. 41, etc. and 
Abd ']-Fed4'i Annalt year II. 

(2) The life of al-Mubarrad ivill be found in the third volume of this work. 

(3) Aad and Thamdd were two, Arabic tribes of great antiquity. The Adites were of prodigious stature, the 
largest being one hundred cubits high, and the least sisty; so JalAI ad-dtn and ax-Zamakhshari inform us in 
their commentaries on the Koran, when explaining these words, addressed by the prophet Hdd to the Adites : 
** Call (olhind how he hath appointed you successors unto the people of Noah, and hath added unto your 
** stature largely.*’— (Koran, suratY, verse 87.) 

(4) I have already made the remark that al-Mubarrad's work seems unworthy of confidence, and I must 
here express my regret that Ibn KhallikAn should have been tempted to quote it so often as he does. 

(5) Mahdi (for so this word must be pronounced, inasmuch as it is the passive participle of the firtt form 
of the verb Aodo, to dirort) signifies the guided, or the weU-directed, Sale and others are mistaken in pro- 
nouncing it Mohdi and translating it the dfreefor.— According to the Moslims, the end of the world will be 
announced by a number of signs, one of which is to be the appearance of the llahdi, ** concerning whom 

Muhammad prophesied that the world should not have an endHill one of his own family should govern the 
** Arabians, whose name should be the same with his own name, and whose father’s name should also be the 
** same with his father’s name; and who should fill the earth with righteousness.”— (Sale's PrtHminarg 
Dieroune to the Koran.) 

(6) The JTarom (ktusus dfoi'coof Forskcl) is a species of Ai'nfia. For its description and use, see Dr. Son- 
theimer's UHt^nd-Nahnmgmittel von Ibn Baithar, vol. 11. page 349, 

(7) Abfi ’l-TakiAn Almir Ibn Hafii, aumamed Suhaim, was a traditionist of acknowledged authority in what- 
ever regarded the history, genealogy, virtues, and vices of the Arabe. He composed a great number of works, 
mostly genealogical, and the titles of which are given in the FUurmt (MS. 874, fol. 31). According to the 
author of that work, he died A. H. 170 (A.D. 783-7) 
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MUHAMMAD AL-BAKIR. 

Abil Jaafar Muhanunad, the son of Zain al-A&bidin Ali (voU IL p. 209), the 
son of al'Husain, the son of Ali Ibn Abi T&lib, and surnamed aLB&kir, was one 
of the twelve Imuns, accordiog to the belief of those who admit the imamate (f), 
and the father of Jaafar as^dik (voi I. p. 300). Al-Bkkir held a high rank 
not only by birth but by learning. He received the appellation of al-Bdhr ( the 
ample ) because he collected an ample fund (tabakkar) of knowledge (2). It is 
of him that the poet says : 

0 thou, copious collector (6<lihV) of knowledge for (the ttulrueh'on of) the pious I and 
best of those who ever said tabbmka (3) on the mountains I 

He was born at Medina on Tuesday, the third of the month of Safai^ A. H. 57 
(Dec. A.D. 676), and he completed his third year on the day in which his grand- 
father, al-Husain, was murdered. His mother, 0mm Abd Allah, was the daugh- 
ter of al-Hasan Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi T&lib. lie died at al-Humaima, 
in tlie month of the first Rabi, A.H. 113 (May'June), A.D. 731); others say, on 
the 23rd of Safar, A. H. 1 1/i, or in 117, or the year following. His corpse was 
carried to Medina and interred at the Baki cemetery, in the tomb wherein are 
deposited the bodies of his father, and his father’s uncle, al-Hasan the son of 
Ali ; it is placed under the same dome which covers the tomb of al-Abb&s. — Wc 
have already spoken of al-Humaima, in the life of Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Ahhksfvol. II. p. 220.) 

(I) That it, *^Who maintain that Ali Ihn Abi TAlib wat lawfhl hhalif and imim, and that the miprama 
** authority, both in tpirituab and temporalt, of right belong! to hia deacendants, notwllhatandlng they may 
** be deprifed of it by the injnatiee of othera or their own fear.**— (Sale'a Freliminary l^$eour$€.) 

f) Othera aay that he waa called al^Bdkir beeauae he 9pM opm {bakara) knowledge, that ia, be acrutitiiied 
it, and eiaminod into the deplha of it. 

(8) Labhaika aignifiea: Ifrrt i am at iky ttrvice! It ia an eiclamation employed by the pilgrimi on ap- 
proaching the city of Mekka. In d*Obaion*a Tab. yia. 4$ tEmptr$ Otham. tom. 111. pagea 66 and 67, will 
be found full information on thia aitbject. 
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MUHAMMAD AL>JAWAD. 

6Sfi AbA Jufar Muhammad, the son of Ali ar-Rida (v. II. p. 21 2}, the son of Musa 
al-KIzim (1), the son of Jaafar as-Sadik (vol. I. p. 300), the son of Muhammad 
al-Bkkir (kc the preceding article^ and surnamed al>Jawad (the generout}, was 
one of the twelve Imkms. Having gone to Baghdad with his wife, 0mm al- 
Fadl, Uie daughter of (the khaUf) al-M&mAn, on 0 visit to (the Mwlif) al-Mota- 
sim, he died in that city. His wife was then borne to the palace of her 
uncle al'Motasim a^d placed in the haram with the other women. — ^Al-Jawad 
used to repeat the following saying of Ali Ibn Abi Tklib’s, citing, at the same 
time, the names of his ancestors through whom it had been successively trans- 
mitted down : ** The blessed Prophet sent me to Yemen, and he counselled me, 
“ saying : * 0 Ali ! he is never disappointed who asks good ( from God); and he 
<< < never has a motive for repenting who asks advice. Make it a point to travel 
** * by night, for more ground can be got over by night 4han by day. 0 Ali ! 

* rise betimes (2) in the name of God, for God hath bestowed a blessing on 
“ ‘ my people in their yarly rising.’ ” He used to say: “Whosoever gaineth 
“ unto himself a brotlier in God, hath gained for himself a mansion in Paradise." 
.Taafar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mazyad relates as follows : “I happened to be in Bagh- 
“ dad, when Muhammad Ibn Manda IbnMihrayezd said to me: 'Would you like 
me to introduce you to Muhammad, the son of Ali ar^Rida ? ’ I replied : ' Cer- 
“ tainly, I would.’ He then took me in to him, and we saluted and sat down. He 
“ (the mdm) then said : ' A saying of the blessed Prophet was, that F&tima lived 
“ * chastely; wherefore God pronounced that her offspring should not be touched 
“ ' by the fire (of AeU}’ But this applied specyilly to abHasan and al-Husain.' " 
Numerous anecdotes are told of him. He was born on Tuesday, the 5th of Ra- 
madkn, some say the 1 5th, A.H. 195 (June, A.D. 811), and he died at Baghdad 
on Tuesday, the 5th of ZA ’UHijja, A. H. 220 (December, A. D. 835). Some 
say that he died in the year 219. He was interred near his grandfather, MAsa, 
the son of Jaafi|^, in the Cemetery of the Koraish, and the funeral service was 
said over him by abWIthik, the son of (the kh^) al^tfoiasim. 

(1^ HU life will be found in ibU work. 

(3) In the printed teit. for reed -Vol. 
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MUHAMMAD AL-HUJJA. 

Abt^ ’1-K4sim Muhammad, the son of al-Hasan al-Askari (o. Lp. 390), the sou of' 
Ali al4I4di (t. II. p. 214), the son of Muhammad al-Jaw&d (see the preceding 
article), was one of the twelve Imirns, according to the opinion of the Im&milfs. 
He was sumamed at-Hujja (the proof' of the trvtk)y and it is he whom the- Shiites 
pretend to be the Mmtaxar (the ewpeeled)f the Kdim (the chief of the age), and the 
Mahdi (the directed). According to them, he is the SdhU^at-^dAb (the duveller 
m the eutem)y and the opinions they hold with regard to him are very numerous. 
They expect his return (into the world) from a cistern at Sarra man rlia, when 
time is near its end. He was bom on Friday, the 15th of Shaab&n, A. H. 255 
(July, A. D. 869). When his father died, he was five years of age. His 
mother’s hame was al-Khamt, but some call her Narjis (naraitut). Jhe Shiites 
say that he entered into the cistern at his father’s house whilst his mother was 
looking on, and that be never again came out. This occurred in the year 265 
(A. D. 878*9), and he was at that time nine years of a§e. Ibn ai*Azrak says, in 
his History of Maiyaiarikin : “ The birth of the Hujja took place on the 9th of 
“ the first Rabi, A. H. 258; others say, and with greater truth, on iKe 8th of 

Shaabkn, 256 (July, A. D. 870). When he went into the cistern, his age 
‘‘ was four years ; some say five ; and others again state that he entered it in A.H. 

275 (A. D. 888-9), at the age of seventeen years.” God best knows which of 
these statements is true. 


IBM SHIHAB AZ-3SUHRI. 

Abfi Bakr Muhammad Ibn Muslim Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Shi- 
hab Ibn A^ Allah Ibn al-Hkrith Ibn Zuhra, a member of the tribe of Koraish, 
and sumamed az-Zuhri, was one of the most eminent 7dMi, jurisconsults, and 
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liraditioiiists of Medina. He saw ten of Muhammad’s Companions, and a num* 
iss her of the imAm of that age received Traditions from him and transmitted 
them to others. Of these we may mention M&lik Ibn Anas (vol. 11. p. 54^, 
Sofy&n Ibn Oyaina (vol. /. p. 578), and Sofy&n ath>Thauri (vol. I. p. 576). — 
It is related that Amr Ibn Dinir (vol. /. p, 580, n. (4) ) said : “Let az>Zuhn know 
“ what he may, I have met Ibn Omar (v. /. p. 567, n. (I) ), who never went to 
“^eet him ; and I have met aUo Ibn Abblis (v. /. Pf 89, n. (3) ), who never went 
“ to meet him.” Ai-Zuhri then came to Mekka, and Amr said : “ Carry me 
“ to him for he had lost the use of his limbs. They carried him to az-Zuhri, 
and he did not retu^i to his disciples till the next morning. They then asked 
him how he found az«Zuhrif and he replied : “By Allah! I never in my life 
“ saw the like of that Koraishite.” — Mak’hul (1) having been asked who was 
the most learned man he ever saw, answered ; “ Ibn Shihab.” He was then 
asked who came next to him, and he answered : “ Ibn Shihkb.” Being again 
asked whc^came next, he replied ; “ Ibn Shih&b.” — Az>Zuhri had learned by 
heart all the legal information possessed by the seven jurisconsults (v. I. p. 263), 
and (the khalif) Omar Ibn Abd abAziz wrote these words to all the provinces of 
the empire : “ Take the opinion of Ibn Shihab (on poinit of law); for you will 
“ find no one better acquainted than he is with the Surma (or usages) of times 
“ past.’' — Az-Zuhri was one day at an assembly (majlis) held by Hisham Ibn 
AIkI el-Malik, and Abou ’z-Zinad Abd Allah Ibn Zikwan (vol. I. p. 580, n. (6) ) 
hap})ened to lie present. Hisham then asked az-Zuhri in what month the 
(regtjUar) donations (/hm the treasury) were issued to the people of Medina? 
and the other replied that he did not know. He then addressed the same ques- 
tion to Abd ’z-Zindd, who answered : “ In Muharram.” On this, Hisham said 
to az-Zuhri “ 0 Abd Bakr! there is a piece of information which you have ac- 
quired to-day.” To this az-Zuhri replied: “The Commander of the faithful's 
“ assembly is the fittest place for acquiring information.” — When az-Zuhri 
kept at home, Jie remained seated with his books around him, and so deeply 
was he absorbed by their study that he forgot all worldly concerns ; this induced 
his wife to say td him one day : ** By Allah ! these books annoy me more than 
“ three other wives would do (if you had them).” — Abd Allah Ibn Shihkb, his 
great-grandfather, fought on the side of the infideb at the battle of Badr, and 
he was one of' those who, on the day in which the battle of Ohod was fought, 
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bound themselves by oath to kill God’s Apostle if they saw him, or die in the 
attempt. It is related that a person said to az>Zohri : *‘Was thy ancestor pre> 

** sent at the battle of Badr?” and that he replied ; Yes ; but on the other 
side;” meaning that he had been in the ranks of the infidels. Muslim, az*Zuh- 
ri’s father, was a partisan of Mosab Ibn at-Zubair.— Az-Zuhri remained con- 
stantly with Abd al-Maiik (2) till that khalif’s death, and he then continued with 
Hisham Ibn Abd al-Malik. J^TKe Uialif) Yazid Ihn Abd al-Malik chose him for 
kddi. He died on the eve of Tuesday, the 17th of Ramadftn, A. H. 124 (July, 
A.D. 742), (others say, A.H. 123, or 105), at the age of seventy-two, some say, 
seventy-three years. It is stated, I know not with what decree, of truth, that he 
was bom A. H. 51 (A. D. 671). He was interred«at Addtma, or Adama, a farm 
which belonged to him. This place is situated on the other side of Shaghh and 
Bada, which are valleys (some say villages,) between al-Hij4z and Syria, on the 
line of separation between these two provinces. It is mentioned, in the Kitdb 
at~Tamhid’ (3), that he died at his house in Naaf, a village near those we have 
just named, and the same at which 0mm Hazra, the wife of al-JarIr (n./. p.291), 
expired. That poet alludes to the circumstance in the following line from one 
of his |K)em8 : 

Was a valley at Naaf, covered with moulderiii); stones, a Kt cnm|)aDion [for hrr) who 
wast the dearest object I possessed ? 

The tomb of az-Zuhri was placed at the road-side, so that every person who 
(Mssed by might pray for him . — Zuhri means belongmi to Zukrn Ihn Kil4l> Ibn 
Murra, a great branch of the Koraish trilre, the same branch which produced 
Aamina, the mother of the Prophet, and a great number of the Companions. — 
Speaking of Shaghh and Bada,Kruthaiyir frol. II. p. 520), the Inver of Azza, said : 

It was thou who madest me love the region between Shaghb and Bada, although 054 
another country was my native land. When my eyes drop tears, I pretend that it is 
the dust which makes them water; but that dust is Azza, if the doctor knew it! She 
dwelt for a season at the one, then at the other, and, from her, both these valleys have 
derived their perfume. 

This passage seems to prove that they are valleys, not villages. 


(1) The life of MalChSI it «lvw hy Ibe IbsUikSn. 
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«S) W« duM parlMpf raid: With Yifid IlM Abd •I'Malik. Tbe printed teu epreei, however, with the 
manuicripu in piving the reeding tranelaied here. 

(8) Hajji Khalifa indicatee a number of work* bearing thb title; tee Fluegel'i edition, tom. II. p. 4X8, 488. 


MUHAMMAD IBIS ABl L-LAILA. 

Muhammad Ihii ^)d ar-Rahman Ibn Abi Laila Yasar (aluu Dawud) Ibn Bilal 
Ibn Ohaiha Ibn al>Julllih alrAnsari was a native of Kilfa. We have already 
HjMtken of his father (vol. II. p. 84). Muhammad was one of those imams who 
decided certain points of law by their own private judgment (1), and he exer- 
uistxi the functions of kddi at Kdfa for thirty-three years ; first, in the name 
of the Oqpaiyides, and afterwards, in that of the Abbasides. He was also a 
jurisconsult and a mufli. Speaking of his father, he said : I know nothing of 
“ my fatlier, except that he had two wives, and two green jars in each of which 
he made mbtd, on alternate days (2).” He studied the law under as-Sbabi 
[V. II. p. 4\ and gave lessons to Sofyan ath-THauri (v. I. p. 576). Ath-Thauri 
said : ‘‘Dur jurisconsults are Ibn Abi Laila and Ibn Shuburma (vol.J. p. 539).” 
Muhammad Ibn Abi Laila relates as follows : went in to Ata (vol. II. p. 203) 

and he began to consult me, on which one of the persons present disapproved 
“ of what he did and spoke to him on the subject, but he replied : < He is moiv 
“ ‘ learned than I.’ ” A slight degree of coolness subsisted between him and 
Ahu H4nifa. It is related that, as he was one day returning from the mosque 
at Kfifa, wherein he had been sitting in judglnent, he heard a woman say to 
a man : Thou son of a prostitute and a fornicator (Fa Ibn ai-Zdmyatn) ! ” 
on which he caused her to be arrested, and, having returned to his tri- 
bunal, he ordej^ her to be flagellated twice, inflicting on her each time the 
number of strokes prescribed by law, and this punishment she underwent 
standing. When AbA Hanifa was informed of his proceeding, he said: “In 
“ this single affair, the kddi has committed six faults: first, in returning to his 
“ mosque after the sitting was ended, which it was not requisite, for him to 
“do; secondly, by inflicting the punishment of flagellation in the mosque, a 
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tiling expressly forbidden by tb^ blessed Prophet; thirdly, by flagellatftig 
her, and she standing, whereas women should be flagellated in a sitting 
“ posture and their clothes on; fourthly, by inflicting the flagellation twice, 
“ whereas the calumniator incurs only one flagellation, even if he address (he 
“ insulting word to a number of persons; fifthly, were the double flagellation 
“ incurred, he should have waited, before inflicting the second, till the 
pain caused by the first t>ad ceased; sixthly, he sentenced her to be flagel- 
“ lated, although no prosecutor ha*d made a complaint against her." When 
this came to the ears of Muhammad Ibn Abi Laila, he sent this message to the 
governor of KAfa : “ There is here a youth, called Abfi Hllnifa, who attacks my 
“ judgments, and gives opinions in opposititm tee them, and insults me by say- 
ing that I have erred. I wish you would prevent him from so doing." On 
this, the governor sent to Abfi Hantfa, ordering him not to give opinions on 
points of law. They then relate that AhA Hanifa was one day in his house, 
with his wife beside him, and his daughter, and his son Hamm&d( when his 
daughter said to him : ** Papa ! i am keeping a fast (of abgtinmee), and some 
“ blood has come out from between my teeth, but I spat it out till my saliva 
came clear, without any trace of blood. Should I break the fast if I swal- 
“ lowed my saliva now?” To this her father replied : “ Ask thy brother Ham- 
mad, for the governor has forbidden me to give opinions on points of law." 
This anecdote is cited as an example of AbA Hanifa’s signal merits and of his 
respectful obedience to the constituted authority ; so much so, that he obeyed 
even in private, and abstained from giving an answer to his daughter; this 
is the utmost extent to which obedience could be carried. — Muhammad Ibn 
Abi Laila was bom A.H. 74 (A.D. 693-4), and he died at KAfa, A.H. 148 (A.D. 
765-6). He held the post of kldi up to the moment of his death, and the place 
was then conferred on his nephew by (the khalif) AbA Jaafar ahMansAr. 


1} Ai*kdb ar-Mai* See voL 1. 534. 

3; Tbii is eilad if i proof that be nerer aoipiired toy legal Information from hii fiitber, Abd ar-RabmAo 
Ibn Abi Lailat Ibe ealebraled JAM, altbongb it would bare been natuiii to nippoie tbe eontrary. 
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MUHAMMAD IBN SIRIN. 

6Stt AbA Bakr Muhammad Ibn Sirin was a native of Basra. His father was a 
slave to Anas Ibn Mftlik (1 ), but redeemed himself by giving him a written bond 
for forty, some say twenty thousand dirhems, the ^amount of which he finally 
paid up. He was one of the captives taken at Maiskn (vol. I. p. 372, n. (8 ) ) ; 
others say, at Ain at at-Tamr (2). Sirin bore the surname of AbA Amra; he 
lielonged to Jaijarkyk ’and was a maker of copper pots ( for cooking) ; having 
gone to Ain at-Tamr, he thei-e followed his trade till made prisoner by Khalid 
Ibn al-Walid, along with forty young men not natives of the place. (Tkit cir- 
mnutance they repreemted to Khdlid,) but he refused to believe them, and, on 
(heir saying that they belonged to good families, he distributed them at thves 
U) person8*(tn hit army) (3). Safiya, the mother of AbA Bakr Ibn Sirin, was a 
mawla to (thekhalif) AbA Bakr. (Preparatory to her marriage,) she was per- 
fumed by three of the Prophet’s wives, and they also invoked God’s blessing on 
her; eighteen of the Prophet’s Companions who had fought under him at 
Badr w^re present at the marriage ceremony; one of them, Obaiyi Ihn Kaab, 
oiTered up prayers,.and the rest said Amen. Muhammad ibn Sirin delivered 
Traditions on the authority of AbA lluraira (vol. I. p. 570), Abd Allah Ibn 
Omar (ool. /. p, 567, Abd Allah Ibn az-Zuliair, Imr&n Ibn Husain (4), and 
Anas Ibn Malik ; Traditions were learned from him and delivered to others by 
Katada Ibn Diama (vol. 11. p. 513). Khalid al-Hadda (5), AiyAb as-Sakhtiyani (6), 
and others of the imdmt. He was one of the jurisconsults by whose opinions 
tlie people of Basra were guided, and one of t£te persons of that age the most 
noted for their piety. He went to al-Madain to see Abida as-Salmkni (7), and 
(tpeaking of this inlerview)he said : ‘‘ 1 prayed with him, and, when he had finished 
“ his prayer, bt railed for breakfast; on which, bread and milk and butter were 
“ brought in. He eat thereof, and we eat with him, and we remained sitting 
“ till the hour of the afternoon prayer. Abkla then rose up, and having pro- 
nounced the izdn and the ikdma (8), he said with u& the afternoon prayer ; 
and yet neither he nor any of those who breakfasted with him had made an 
“ ablution between the two prayers (9).*’ Muhammad Ihn Sirin was a friend 
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of al-Hasati al-Basri (v. I. p. 370), but ibey at length came to a rupture, and, dh 
ai-Hasan’s death, Ibn Sirin absented himself from the funeral. As-SMbi (vol. II. 
p. 4) used to say (to students of the law): Stick to that deaf man!" meaning 
thereby Ibn Sirin ; because he was dull of hearing. Ibd Sirin possessed great 
skill in the interpretation of dreams. He was born (in .4. H. 33, A. D. 6.’>3-4) two 
years before the death of the khalif Othman, and he died at Basra on Friday, 
the 9th of Shawwkl, A.H. ilO (January, A. D. 729) ; one hundred days after 
tlie death of ah-Hasan al-Basri. He was a draper by profession, but, having fallen 
into debt, he was imprisoned. He had thirty sons by the same wife, and eleven 
daughters; none of them, however, survived except Abd ^lah. He died thirty 
thousand dirhems in debt, but his son Abd Allah {laid off the whole, and, before 
his own death, his property was estimated at three hundred thousand dirhems. 
Muhammad Ibn Sirin bad served Anas Ibn M&Iik in the capacity of a secretary 
when in Persia (10). Al-Asm&i {vol. II. p. 123) used to say : “ Al-Hasan al-Basri 
“ (was, in furnishing Traditions, like) a generous prince; but when the deaf man 
“ 'meaning Ibn Sirin) furnishes Traditions, retain them carefully; as for Ka- 
“ ada, he was, as a collector of Tradihons, like) one who gathers iire-wood in 
“ the dark, (picking up both ba^ and good).” Ibn Adf (11) lelates as follows: 
“ When Anas Ibn Malik was on his death-bed, be desired that I^n Sirin 
should wash his corpse and say over it the funeral prayers. As Ibn 
“ Sirin was then in prison, their friends went to the governor of the city, 
“ who was a member of the tribe of Asad, and obtained permission for him 
“ to go out. Ibn Sirin then went and washed the body, and shrouded it, and 
“ prayed over it in the castle at at>Taff (12), where Anas made his residence, 
“ and then returned directly to prison without going to see his family." I 
must observe, however, that Omar Ibn Shabba (vol. II. p. 375) says, in his 
History of Basra, that the person who washed the corpse of Anas Ibn M&lik 
was Katan Ibn Mudrik al-Kilkbi, the governor of Basra ; and a similar state- 
ment is made by Abd Yakzan (voL II. p. 57S, n. (6) ). — MassAmis the name of 
a village situated in the lower part of the territory of Basra. Of Atn at-Tamr 
we have already spoken (vol. I. p. 202)C 

ft) Aba Haitn AiMf Ibn MAlik Ibn an-N«dr ( ) Ibn an>Naijar al-Anilri. aurnmcd iA« ««rvan( of 
Goit ApoUh .UtOdim rnaSl iUak), wit one of tbc moil eminent among Ibe Companiont. When a bojr, hii 
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ni6ther placed him in ihe Mrvke of MuhiiUMd^ from w!^ ihe requcited, ai the fame time, a prayer for 
her ion. In compliance with her wiih, Muhammad pronounced there words: ** Almif^ty God! gire him 

great wealth and numerous children, and make him enter Paradise/' The effects of this prayer were mani- 
fested later; the riehes of Anas multiplied, his date-trees bore fruit twice a year (it is said\ and he becagie 
the father of serenty-eight sons. At the time of Ibn ai-Ashlth’s rerolt, al-Hajjij Ibn Tdsnf reriied Anas in 
the grossest terms for having sided with that rebel as he had already done with All and Ibn u^Zubair. 
Anas immediately wrote to Abd al-Mallk Ibn Marwln, complaining of the Indignity with which be, the Pro- 
phet's faitbfril domestic, had been treated ; and this brought him a letter of eicuses from that khalif, who ad- 
dressed at the same time a severe reprimand to aWHeJJIj. Anas wasiten years in Mohammad's service, and. 
on his master's death, be removed to Basra. A great quanlity of Traditions were delivered by him, some con* 
listed of the sayings which be had gathered from the lips of Muhammad himself, and the rest of those which 
he received from Abu Bakr, J)mar, Otbmin, and others. He died A. H. 03 (A. D. 711-S).— {Star aa-Salaf. 
-Oiyikn af-Taicdftkk.) 

(2) See Kosegarten's Tah 0 ri$tan 9 ntii jUmaUit vol. 11. p. 68. 

(8) Here Ibn KhallikAn's teit Is obscure, and perhaps corrupted. At-Tabari relates the fact thus: **ln 
** templo quadraglnta juvenes invenerunt {Arahu), evangelic studentes, qui fores occluserant. Fores effregii 
“ ChAlid, iisque: quinam estis? inquit. Illl vero: obsides sumus. Tunc fortissimis militibus eos dlspertivii. 

Krant ei iis Abu SiiAd....Strln, pater Mohammedis ben Strtn, etc."— (Kosegarten's Taberittanemit Annahi, 
vol. II. p. 66.)^ 

(4) ImrAn Ibn Husain al-KhusAi, one of the Prophet's Companions, became kddi of Basra, and died there 
in the eserclse of hIs functions, A. H. 68 (A. D. 67i-6}.— (Slor (u^Salaf.) 

(6; The hdfig KbAlid at-HaddA wai a native of Basra and an eminent TdbU He delivered Traditions on 
the authority of Anas, and died A! H. 148 (A. 1). 760-00). He received the surname of al-HaddA. because he 
used to sit with the shoemakers (Atiddd) of the place where he raided.— (AI-YAft's Mirdt,) 

(6) Abd ,Bakr Aiydb Ibn Abi Tamtma, a native of Ghana and a mmolo, received the surname of as-Sakhti 
yAiii because he sold dyed leather {iakhtiydn) at Basra. He held a high rank as a FdAl, and he saw 
some of the most eminent of that body, such as al-Hasan al-Basri, Ibn Strtn, SAlim, and NAft. He met aiscj 
Anas Ibn MAUk. Traditions were given on his authority by Ibn Strtn, KatAda, al-Aamuh. the imAms MAlik. 
ath-Thauri, Ibn Oyaina, the two HammAds, etc. All doctors agree in usigning him the highest place for 
learning in the law and for credibility as a TradtUonist. Sbdba calMhIm the chief of the jurisconsutu. and 
Ibn Oyaina declared that amongst eighty-six of the Tdbl$ whom he kneWtlm.Mver met the like of Aiyhb. He 
died A. H. 181 (A. D. 748-0).-(ra5. al-FoAoAd.) 

(7) Ab6 Muslim Abtda as-SalmAni, a native of K6fa and a Tdbf of the first rank, embraced islamism two 
years before the Prophet's death, Aut never had an opportunity of seeing him. He acquired his legal informa- 
tion from some of the principal Companions. He left Khih to assist the khalif All in his wars against the Kha 
rijites. When Shuraih was unable to resolve a knotty point of law, he sent it to Abtda. This doctor died A.H. 
78 (A. D. 691-8). -(Tob. al-FokoAd.) 

(5) If the MusulnuAi, before he begins his prayers, has not disHnctly heard the call to prayer (or Udm) pro- 
nounced by the mutui'n, It is Incuudient on him to repeat it and the fl im a before commencing the regular 
prayer. The ikdma Isa repetition of the Udn with seoM additional words.— See D'Ohsson's Tab, gdn. de 
i'Emp, Oikom, tom. 11. p. 116. 

(0) This circumstance is cited to prove that Ablda did not consider the act of eating as prodnctlve of legal 
impurity. 
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(10) Th« origiMl AnUc oh; h«re bew another ilgiitBeaUoii, aaiad;: It wa* In Portia that (to jmreftoM «t 
ti&*rl|r) he (OTe hit hood lo Anat iha M41ik. 

(It) I read here, Ihn AOn. AhO AOn Ahd Allah Ihn AOn Ibn Artabiui, a mowia of Abd Allah Ibn Dorra. 
WM a ditUiigiiithad iraditionitt and one of Ihn Slitn*t diteiplet. He died A U. ISl (A. D. 

(IS) See Tol. 11. page S34.— The Hotlf at-Taff (ttatn at Taf) wat Huiain, the ton of All.— Jbn KhaldOn. 
NS. No. SMS. f. SSv.) 


IBN ABI DIB. 

AbA ’bHarith Muhammad, a member of ihe tribe of Koraish and of the family 
of Aamir, and surnamed Ibn Abi Dib, was the son of Abd er-Rahm&n Ibn al- 
Mughaira Ibn al*Harith Ibn Abi Dib Hishim Ibn Said Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abi Kais U 5 ( 
Ibn Abd Wadd Ibn Nasr Ibn Milik Ibn Hist Ibn A&mir Ibn Luwaiyi Dm GbAlib 
Ibn Fihr Ibn Mklik Ibn an-Nadr Ibn Kinana Ibn Khuzaima Ibn Miidrika Ibn 
al-Yas Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan. This illustrious juriscon- 
sult was one of the imam Malik’s disciples, and a sincere friendship united 
them in the closest attachment.* When Mklik went to Abd Jaafar al-Mansdr, 
that khalif asked him what masters (in the tdence of jurisprudence) he Had left 
liehind him at Medina, and he replied : ** Commander of the faithful ! Ibn Abi 
‘‘Dib, Ibn Abi Salama(l), and Ibn Abi Sabra (‘i).” Abd ar«Rahmkn, the 
father of Ibn Abi Dib, went to see the emperor of the Greeks (Kaimr), but in 
consequence of some malicious reports which were made against him, that sove- 
reign had him arrested and confined in prison for life. Abd '1-Hlirith Ibn Abi 
Dib died at Kdfa, A. H. 159 (A* D. 775-6); some say, 158. He was iKirn in 
the montli of Muharram, A.H. 81 (Feb.-March, A.D. 700); some say, A.H. 80, 
the year of the great torrent (as-Satl al-Juhdf) {Z).—Hisl {as an appeUative name) 
signifies ihe young of the dtdth (4). If the second syllable of the word Luwaiyi Ih* 
considered as a hamza, this name is the diminutive form of l&i {b^l); but, if not, 
it is the diminutive of lawa (a sand-hill).— Fihr means a stone. • 


(1) Aka Abd AHM Abd ol-Asta Ibn AM Snlnnu, MmuMd il-HbiWian. died at BegiMM H. ISO (A. I). 
77S-7].-(raSaSd( oi-gbSoAd.) 
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•(« AM Bikr iM Altab IM IfiiluuiiaHkI Ita AM 8Mm. • miaMr of Om irfM of KonM, mi on^kyMi 
M M<M by AM JuUr al-llMuAr. He died A. H- m (A.*D. 7dM), aeed ility yem.— ;I». O-rtAaM ) 

(8) “ The yOtf M (A. D. M»-70) mi that of the groat torreot at Mekka called al-jmMf. It wu w deno- 
** minated became It bore oteog Uakaf) meo, womeo, and eameliwitb tbeir leadi.”— (Ofgdn at-Ta»^kk,) 
i4i See rel. I. page M, note (8). 


MUHAMMAD IBN AL-HASAN. 

AbtH Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Farkad, a doctor of the sect of 
Abu Hanifa, and a mawla to the tribe of Shaiban, came of a family which resided 
at Harasta, a village outside the gate of Damascus and in the midst of the 
Gbuta (1)a His father left Syria and proceeded to Wasit in Irak, where he set- 
tled. Muhammad, the subject of this article, was bom in that city, and he 
lutssed his early life in KiHfa. He then travelled to collect Traditions, and met 
a number of the most eminent imdm. During some years, he attended the sit- 
tings of Ahd Hanifa, after which, he studied jurispradence under AbA Yusuf, 
the disciple of AbA Hanifa. He composed many valuable works, such as the 
Great and the Lesser Jdmi, or collection of Traditions, etc. In his various pro- 
ductions he inserted disquisitions on various obscure points, particularly those 
connected with grammar. He contributed actively to the propagation of the 
doctrines taught by AbA Hanifa. He expressed himself with great elegance, and, 
when he discoursed on any subject, it seemed to the hearers as if the Koran 
had been sent down to mankind in the language which he spoke. When the 
imam as-Shk(i (vol. II. p. 569), went to Baghdad, Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan 
was there, and they both met frequently and discussed points of law in tlie 
presence of HkrAn ar-Rashid. AaShafi was (aflencardt) heard to say: “I 
never saw a person who, when questioned on a point which required 
reflexion, did*not betray some uneasiness by his countenance ; but I must 
“ except Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan." He said again : The information which 
“ I learned by heart from Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan would suIBoe to load a 
** camel." 'fhe following anecdote was related by ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaimln al- 
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Muridi (vol. /. p. 519) : ** As'SIi&fi, hA^ing asked from Muhammad Ibn abHasdh 
the loan of^me books which he wished to copy, waited for a considerable 
** time without obtaining them, and he at length wrote to him the following 
“ lines : 

“ Sly to him whose like was never seen by any eye you ever saw — to him whose 
“ aspect would make the spectator think that he had before his eyes (tk« united merit of) 

“ all former doctors: ‘ Lmaning forbids the learned to withhold it from the learncM.' 

“ Perhaps be may bestow it on one ddkerving I perhaps he may I 

Immediately on receiving this note, Muhammad Ibtk al-Hasan sent him 
“ the books.” I found these verses also in the collected piretical works of 
Mansdr Ibn Ismail, a jurisconsult whose life 1 shall give. He is there said 
to be the author of them, and to have written them to Ahd Bakr Ibn Kasim ; as 
for the former statement, it is made by Abd Ishak as-Shir&zi (vol /. p. 9 ), in 
his TabakAt al-Fokahd. If is related that as-Shafi said; “ 1 never met with a 
fat man possessing acuteness of mind, except Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan.” 
Ar-Rashid conferred the kadiship of ar-Rakka on Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan, 
but afteiw'ards removed him, and this doctor then •fii'oceeded to Baghdad. 

The following anecdote was related by Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan ; “ Some 
** persons went to consult Abd Hanifa about a woman who had ju9t died, 
and in whose womb they felt a child stirring. He told them to extract 
‘‘ the infant by making an incision, and it proved to l)e a boy. The child 
survived and grew up to be a youth; and this youth, having commenced 
his studies, used to attend my sittings, where he was known by the appel- 
lation of the son of Abd Hanifa.” Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan remained con- 
stantly with ar-Rashid, till thaV khalif made his first journey to Rai ; he 6S7 
then set out with him, and died at Ranbawaih, a village near Rai, in the year 
189 (A. D. 804-5). He was boni A. H. 135 (A. D. 752-3); some say 131 
or 132. As-Sam&ni (vol. II. p. 156) says that Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan and 
abKisai (vol. II. p. 237) died at Rai on the same day. It is inentioned that 
ar-Rashid was heard to say : buried at Rai the sciences ^ jurisprudence 

“ and grammar.” Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan was cousin by the mother’s side 
to al-Farra, the celebrated grammarian aiwi philologer. 
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MUHAMMAD IBN ALI AL-HASHIMI. 

Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abb&s Ibn Abd al> 
Muttalib al-Hashimi was the father of the two khalifs as-SafiElh and al-Mansilr. 
We hare already spoken of his father Ali ($ee pag^ 216 of thu volume). This 

Muhammad,” says Ibn Kutaiba, ** Was a most handsome man, and lived 
“ honoured with the deepest respect. A space of only fourteen years intervened 
“ l)etween his birth and that of his son Ali. The latter used to die his hair 
“ black, and the former, red ; it therefore happened that persons who were not 
“ well acquainted with them mistook one for the other.” Yazid Ibn Abi Muslim, 
the secretary of abHajjkj Ibn Yusuf (vol. /. p. 356), states that he heard his mas- 
ter relate the following anecdote: ‘‘We happened to be with Abd al-Malik Ibn 
“ Marw^R, at a country-seat of his, near Duma tal-Jandal (1) ; he was conversing 
“ with a physiognomist and addressing questions to him, when Ali Ibn Abd 
“ Allah Ibn al-Abbas came in, accompanied by his son Muhammad. On seeing 
“ him approach, Alxl a^Malik ceased from conversation ; his colour changed, 
“ and he began to mutter some words between his lips. I immediately sprung 
“ up with the intention of preventing Ali from advancing, but the khalif made 
“ me a sign that 1 should let him alone. He then drew near and made his saluta- 
“ lion, on which Abd al-Malik seated him by his side; and whilst he was pass- 
“ ing his hand (careletsly) over his (Ali's) clothes, he signed to Muhammad 
“ that he also should be seated. He then commenced discoursing with Ali, the 
“ agreeable tone of whose conversation was well known. A repast being brought 
“ in, the khalif washed his hands, and ordered the tray to be placed near Abu 
“ Muhammad (Ali), but he said that he was then keeping a fast, and, rising up 
“ suddenly, he retired. Abd al-Malik followed him with his eyes till he had nearly 
“ disappeared^ from sight, and then, turning to the physiognomist, he asked 
“ him if he knew who that was? The man replied that he did not, but that 
“ he knew one 'thing respecting him. The khalif desired to know what that 
“ was, and the physiognomist said : ‘ If the youth who is with him be his son, 
“ ‘ there will come forth from his loins a number of Pharaohs^ destined to 
“ ‘ possess dlie earth and slay whoever attempts to resist them !’ On hearing 
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“ these words, Abd turned pole, and said: * A monk from Aila wIm) 

<< < once saw him with me, pretended that thirteen kings should come fordi 
‘ from his loins, and he described to me the appearance of each.' ” The 
aAthority (of the mamate) was transmitted to him in the following manner: 
Muhammad Ibn aUHanafiya, of whom we have already spoken (vol. //. p. 574), 
was considered by the Shiites as having acquired the qualities of the true tmdtn 
on tlie death of his brother al>Husain. When Ibn al-Hmiifiya died, his authority 
{Mssed to his son Abd Hashim (voi. 11. p. 577). The influence which Abd 
Hashim possessed was immense, and the Shiites acknowledged him for their chief. 
Being taken ill in Syria, and at the point of death, he lefwthe authority to Mu- 
hammed Ibn Ali, as he had himself no ofispring, i^d he said : ** Thou art now 
“ the possessor of this authority, and it shall remain with thy children." He then 
delivered him his books (or iettm), and the Shiites immediately turned towards 
him. When Muhammad was on his death-bed in Syria, he left his authority to 
his son Ibfahim, surnamed (thenceforward; the Imdm. Ibrahim was jmprisoned 
in the city of Harran, by Marwan ibn Muhammad, llie last of the Omaiyides, and, 
feeling convinced that this prince meant to put him to death, he transmitted the 
authority to his brother as-Sallah, who was tlic first of the Abbaside family who 
obtained the khalifate. Such are the main points of the whole proceeding, but 0St 
to expose the particulars of it would lead us too far. Muhammad (Ilm*Ali) was 
Itorn A. H. GO (A. D. 679-80); so, at least, I have found it mentioned; but this 
date cannot be reconciled with that of his father’s birth, if, as has licen already 
stated, fourteen years only intervened between them: we have observed (vol. II. 
p. 220) that his father’s birth took place in the lifetime of Ali, or, in admitting 
another statement, on the night in which that khalif was assassinated; now, Ali’s 
death occurred in the month of*Ramadan, A. H. 40 (January, A. D. 661); how 
then could fourteen years only have elapsed, when it appears, on the contrary, 
that there must have been at least twenty years between the two events? — 
Muhammad died A. H. 126 (A. D. 743-4), some say 122, the same year in which 
was bom al-Mahdi, the son of AbO Jaafar al-MansOr and the father of HarOr. 
ar-Rashld. Others refer the death of Muhammad to the year 125, and state 
that he breathed bis last at as-5harit. At-Tabari says, in his History : Mu- 
** hammad, Ibn Ali expired on the first of Zu 'i-Kaada, A. H. 126 (August, 

“ A. D. 744), at die age of sixty-three years.” We have spoken ^f as-Sharkt in 
vot. II. 75 
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t^ie life of his father Ali (vol II. p. 220). — In at-Tabari’s historical work, the 
following passage is inserted under A. H. ^ Ahu Hashim Abd Allah, the son 
of M u hammad Ibn al'IlanaHya, went to see Sulaimkn Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn 
“ Marwin, by whom he was received with marked honour. He then set out for 
Palestine, and Sulaiman suborned a person to await his passage on the road, 
“ and offer liim a draught of poisoned milk. AbO Hashim had no sooner swal- 
flowed the milk than he felt death to be at hand, and be immediately turned off 
“ from his way, and proceeded to al-Humtfima. He there found Muhammad Ibn 
“ Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn abAbbks, and told him that he transmitted his rights 
“ as legitimate khalif to Abd Allah Ibn al-Harithiya, the son of Muhammad Ibn 
“ Ali.”— This Ibn al-Hkrithi^ is the same person who afterwards bore ihe title 
of as-Safl^h. — “ He then delivered to him the letters written by the missiona- 
‘‘ ries (or political agentc) (3) and instructed him how to act at al-Humaina.” At- 
Tabari lakes no notice here of Ibrahim the Imam, yet all other historians agree 
in stating {hat Abd H&shim’s rights to the khalifate were transmitted to Ibrahim, 
who did not, however, attain lo their full exercise. 

(1) riu’ aulhor of the Mardnid iioticeii a number of piace* beA ing the name of iMkma tal^audal; one of 
them, a caatle in ihe diftrict of Medina; another, a village at five paraaangs iVom Damaicus; and the third, a 
place in the vicinity of the Two MounUina of Tai {Jabalai Tai . That which is mentioned in this article 
seems to be ihe second indicated in the Mardiid. 
i2) The cultivated country around Damascus is called the UhOta. 

(3) It has been already observed, vol. 1. p. 26, that some of the Moslim dynasties had the way prepared for 
their esublishmont by political ageuu or missionaries. Those dynuties ali claimed kindred with Muhammad, 
and this was the basis on which they founded their pretensions to the khalifate. In M de Sary’s Expose de 
I'HitloiTB das Druses, a very clear light is thrown on the proceedings of the Ismatlian missionaries. 


AL-BUKHARl. 

The kS/iz AbA Abd Allah Muhammad Ibnl^ ’1-Hasan Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Ibn 
al-Mughair> al-Ahnaf Yezdibah (or Yezd^tiiah, according to ihn Makffla , 
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a mawla to the tribe of Jdfi, and surnapied al-Bukhliri, was the great imdm in tKI* 
science of the Traditions, and the author of the work entitled al~Jdmi a»~Sahih 
(tht autiientie coUedor) and of thf {w^-knoum) history (1). Animated with the 
desire of collecting Traditions, he went to see most of the Traditionisfs in all the 
gieat cities, and he wrote down in Khor&san, in the cities of -Ir&k, in Hijkz, in 
Syria, and in Egypt (the information he thm aeqtnred). On visiting Baghdad, the 
inhabitants gathered round him, and acknowledging his merit, declaring hhn 
to be the first man of the age for his learning in the Traditions, and for his 
talent in delivering them to others, it is lelated by AbA Alid Allah al-Hu* 
maidi, in his Jadwa tal-Muktabis, and by the Khattb, in his'History of Baghdad, 
that, when al-BukhSiri arrived at that city, the Traditionists assembled, and, 
having selected one hundred Traditions, they applied to the text of each a wrong 
i$ndd (2), and gave them by tens to ten diflerent persons, whom they directed 
to attend the conference held by abBukhiri, and submit to him these Traditions. 
When the appointed day came, a great number of Traditionists fronP Khoren 
proceeded with those of Baghdad to the meeting. The assembly having taken 
their places, one of the ten men came forward and questioned al-Bukhkri on 
one of these Traditions. This^ doctor answeix'd that he was not acquainted 
with it, and the other proceeded to ask his opinion on the remainiqg nine, 
which he submitted to him 8ucce.ssively. As Al-Bukhari continued to answer : 

1 am not acquainted with it;” the jurisconsults present at the meeting began 
to turn from one to another and say : *‘The man knows what he is about but 
some of the auditors were led to conclude that he was a man of great incapacity 
and slight information. Another of the ten men then came forward, and, having 65i 
proposed in a similar manner his ten altered Traditions, he obtaiaed the same 
answers as his predecessor. Tfte eight others then advanced successively, but 
the result was always the same. When al-Bukh&ri perceived that they had done, 
he turned to the first man and said : “ Thy first Tradition should be said so and 
so; thy second so and so;” repeating them till he came to the last, and prefixing 
to the text of each the mdd which belonged to it. He then commenced .with 
the second roan, answering him in the same way, and he fyontinued till he 
ended by the tenth. The whole assembly then acknowledged his abilities as a 
kd/!x, and admitted his superior merit. When Ibn Slid (3) spoke of al-Buk- 
hari, he called him the butting ram whom none could untlstond;.— Muhammad 
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HSn Yibuf d^Farabri (4) relates that he heard al-Bukhari say : “I never in- 
“ serted a Tradition in my Sahth till after I had made an aUution, and offered 
“ up a prayer of two rakoi (5).” It is also abated that al-Bukhsuri said: “It 
“ took me sixteen years to draw up the Sidb at-SaMh. I selected the matter 
“ which forms its contents from a mass of six hundred thousand Traditions, and 
“ I have offered it up to God as a title to his favour.” — AhFarabri mentioned 
that ninety thousand persons had learned the SokfJb from al-Bukhkri, and, that 
of all who taught it on the authority of the author, he himself was the sole 
survivor. Abd Isa at-Tirmidi (6) also taught Traditions on the authority of 
al-Bukhm. The birth of al-Bukhari took place after the public prayer of 
Friday, the 13th of Sbawwak, A. H. 194 (July, A. D. 810)j but Abu Yala al- 
KhaltU (vol. I. p. 53, n. (3) ) states, in his Kiidb ar-hthddf that it happened on 
the 12th of the above mentioned month. He died at Khart^nk, on the eve of 
Saturday, the first of Shawwal, A. H. 256 ( September, A. D. 870 ), after the 
evening prcyer, and he was buried the following day, on the termination of the 
afternoon prayer. Ibn Ydnus mentions, in his History of Foreigners (tee page 
93 of thit vol.), that al-Bukhari came to Egypt and died there. This is, how- 
ever, a mistake, and the truth is as we have just stated. Khalid Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Khalid ad-Dohli, the governor of Khorasan, banished al-Bukbari from 
Bukhara, and sent him to Khartank; Khalid then made the pilgrimage, and, on 
arriving at Baghdad, he was imprisoned by al-Muwaffek Ibn al-Mutawakkil, 
the brother of the khalif al-Motamid, and detained in confinement till he died. 
Al-Bukh4ri was a lean-bodied man and of the middle size. Different opinions are 
held respecting the true name of his ancestor (tumamed al-Ahnaf); some say 
that he was called Yezdibah, but Ibn Makdla says, in his Ikmdi (vol. II. p. 248}, 
that his name was Yezdezbah. This person was'a Magian and died in that reli- 
gion. The first of his ancestors who embraced Islamism was al-Mughaira. — 
In another work, I find the former of al-Bukhari’s ancestors called al-Ahnaf, it 
is therefore posable that Yezdibah was really ahmf, or club-footed . — Bukhdri 
means belonging to Bukhdra, a great city in Transoxiana, at eight days’ jour- 
ney from SamarlAind . — Khartank is a village in the cUstrict of Samarkand. — 
We have already spoken of /o/I (vol. I. p. 106). Al-Bukhari bore the surname 
of Job because his family were mawlat to Said Ibn Jaafar al-J6fl, governor of 
Khoraskn. ‘ 
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(1) See Fluegel’i Magi Khalib. tom. H. pag. 1<7, No. tl74. 

(2) See'rol. I. lotrodaetion, page xxii. 

(3; A1>A Huhammad Tahya Ibo Slid, a oatiTe of Bagdad and a matola to Abtk Jaafar al-Mant(tr, «a« one 
of the most eminent kdfis of Irhk* He died A. H. 318 (A. D. MM).— (ATt^dm. AUTIft.) 

(4) Hie life will be found in this work. 

(8) See Tol. I. page 684. 

(6) His life will be found in this volume. 


IBN JARIR AT-TABARI. 

AbA Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Jarir Ibn Yazid Ibn Kbalid al-Tabari (native of 
Tabarestdn) is the author of the great commentary on the Koran and of the cele- 
brated history. Some say that his grandfather Yazid was the son of Kathir 6 
Ibn GhMib. At-Tabari was an imdm {nrnter of the highest authority in many 
various branches of knowledge, such as koranic interpretation, Traditions, ju- 
risprudence, history, etc* He composed some fine wtbrks on various subjects, 
and these productions are a testimony of his extensive information and great 
abilities. He was one of the tnujtahid ifndm 3 ( 1 ), as he (judged for himself and ) 
adopted the opinions of no particular doctor. Abu ’1-Faraj al-Moafa Ibn Zaka- 
riya an-Nahrawani, sumamed Ibn Tarara, was a follower of his doctrines. We 
shall give a notice on this person. Ibn Jarir at-Tabari is held to merit the 
highest confidence as a transmitter of traditional information, and his history is 
the most authentic and the most exact of any. The shaikh AbA Ishak as-Shi- 
rkzi (vol. I. p. 9) places him amopg the mujtahids, in his Tabakdt al-Fokahd {clas- 
sified list of ju/risconsuUs)- 1 found in some compilation or other the following 
verses attributed to at-Tabari : 

When I am reduced to poverty, I let my brother know it not$ and when I am rich, 

1 enridi my friends. My honest pride prevents me from losing my self-respect ; and 
if i do ask a favour, modesty is always my companion. But did I condescend to 
forego my self-respect, 1 should soon be on a beaten path to riches. 

He was bam A. H. 224 (A. D. 838-9), at Aroul in Tabarestan, and he died at 
Baghdad on Saturday evening, the 25th of Shaww51, A. H. 310 (F^ruary, A. D. 
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iiiSl3). He was buried, the next day, in ( the cou/rt of ) his own house. 1 saw in 
the Lesser Karafa cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mukattam near Old Cairo, a 
tomb which is often visited, and at the head of which is a stone bearing this 
inscription: “ This is the tomb of Ibn Jarir at-Tabari.” The public i m ag in e* it 
to belong to the author of the history, but this opinion is erroneous, the fact 
being that he was buried at Baghdad ; and Ibn Ydnus himself says, in his His- 
tofy of the foreigners who came to Egypt (2), that such was really the case. Abu 
Bakr al-Khowsurezmi, a celebrated poet whose life we shall give, was a sister’s 
son to at-Tabari. 


(1) Secvol. 1. Introduction, page iivi, :sui. 
(2 1 See vol. II. page 94. 


MUHAMMAD IBN ABD AL-HAKAM. 

I 

Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Hakam Ibn Aayan Ibn 
Laith Ibn Mfi was a native of Egypt and a doctor of the Shafite sect. He com- 
menced by receiving lessons from Ibn Wahb (vol. 11. p. 1 5) and Ash’hab (vol. /. 
p.223), the disciples of the imdm Malik, but, when as-Shafi went to Egypt, he 
became his pupil and studied jurisprudence under him. During the persecution 
at Baghdad (4), he was taken before the kddi Ibn Abi Duwad al-Iyadi (vol. I. 
p. 61), but, as he refused to do what was required of him, they sent him back to 
^gyph where he finally became chief of the Shafite sect. He was bom A. H. 
182 (A. D. 798-9), and he died on Wednesday, the first of ZA’l-Kaada (some say 
the 1 5th), A. H. 268 (May, A. D. 882.) His tomb is stated to be near those of 
his father and ^f his brother Abd ar-Rahmkn, and these two are situated close 
to as-ShIfi's. Of this we have already spoken (vol. II. p. 1 4). Ibn Kani (vol. I. 
p. 374). mention* that he died at Old Cairo, A. H. 269. Abd Abd ar-Rahman 
an-Nasdi cites him as his authority for some of the Traditions which he gives in 
the Swum (vol. I. p. 58). Al-Muzani (vol. I. p. 200) relates as follows : ** We 
used to go tb as-Sha(l that we might hear his lessons, and we would sit down 
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‘‘ at the door of his house. Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Hakaft 
“ would then come, and go in, and make a long stay ; he would even sometimes 
“ breakfast with him. On coming down, as^bafi would begin to read to us, 

‘‘ and, on finishing, he would bring Muhammad’s mule and help him to mount, 

‘‘ after which, he would keep watching him till he disappeared, and then say: 

“ * To obtain a son like him, I should consent to be in debt for a thousand dinars 
‘ and unable to find wherei|ithal to pay them.’ ” - -It is related that Muhammad 
Ibn Abd aLHakam said: used to go* frequently to as^hiiH, and in consequence 

“ of this, a number of persons belonging to our sect went to my father”— who, 
as has been said (vol. II . p. 14), was a Malikite — “ and* said to him : ‘ Abu 
“ ‘ Muhammad ! (thy ton) Muhammad attaches hinaself exclusively to this man, 6 
‘‘ ‘ and frequents him constantly. This indicates that thy sun has a dislike for 
“ ‘ the sect to which he belongs.’ My father essayed to calm them, say- 
ing : * He is young, and wishes to learn and examine the different opinions 
** * held on the same subject.’ He then took me in private and said : ‘Stick 
“ ‘ to that man, my boy I for if you leave this city, and happen to say, when 
“ you discuss a question : Ash'hab relcUes that Mdlik said — ^you will be asked who 
“ ‘ was Ash’hab.’ In consequence of this advice, I attended with assiduity the 
“ lessons of as-Shlifi, and the words of my father never left my memoi^; till, 

“ having gone to Irak, the kddi consulted me on a question in the presence of 
“ the company assembled at his house, and, in discussing it, I happened to 
“ say : ‘Ash’hab relates that Malik said’ — on which he asked who was Ash’hab, 

“ and turned towards the company for an answer. One of the persons present 
“replied, as if perfectly ignorant on the subject: ‘I know neither Ash’hab 
“ ‘ (brown) nor Ablak (gray)l” Of Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Hakam, numerous 
anecdotes are related. Al-Kud&i states, in his Khitat (2), that this was the 
Muhammad whom Ahmad Ibn Tfilfin (vol. I. p.i 53) took by night to the aque- 
duct which he had constructed at al-Makfir, and the water of which the people 
hesitated to employ either for drinking or for making ablutions ^3). Muham- 
mad then drank thereof and made use of it for his ablutions, whereat Ibn 
TAlfin was so highly pleased, that he detained him no longer *and sent him a 
rich present (4). It is gmierally said that the circumstance here spoken of 
occurred to al^Muzani, but this is not exact. 
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c(l) This w«i tlM persecution in which Ahmad Ibn Hanhal displayed the fortitude which rendered him illus- 
trious. .See Yol. 1. page 44. The khalif al-Motaaim endetfonred to force the doctors of that time to hold that 
the Koran was created. See Abh *l-FedA's Annals, year 219. 

(2) The life of aK-Kudli will be found some pages farther on. 

^3) The people refused to make use of the water coming from this aqueduct, because they imagined feat 
the money employed in its construction had not been acquired by the sovereign in a lawfal manner. See, vol. I. 
p. 414 of this work, the anecdote told by Ibn Khallikkn of Abb Ishak as-Shlrhxi’s repugnance to saying his 
prayers in the Nixdmiya College. 

#14) **The compiler of the history of Ahmad Ibn T<dOn says: Wh^n Ahmad Ibn TAlAn bad fini^ed the 
** erection of this aqueduct, he learned that some persons did not consider it lawful to drink of the water 
which it supplied. Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Hakam”— the doctor whose life Ibn Khallikln 
gives here— ** relates as follows: I was one night in my house, when a slave of Ahmad Ibn TAldn*s cime to 
** find me and said : * The 'emir wanteth thee.* Filled with terror and apprehension, I mounted my horse, 
** and the slave led me off the public y}ad. * Whither dost thou take me?* said I. *To the desert,’ was his 
answer, *and the emir is there.* Convinced that my last hour was come, I said to the slave: *God help 
** * met 1 am an aged and feeble man; dost thou know what he wanteth with me?* He took pity on my 
** state and answered: * Avoid making any remark against the aqueduct.' I sUll went forward with him, 
** till suddenly I perceived torch-bearers in the desert, and Ahmad Ibn TfilAn on horseback at the door of 
** the aqueduct, with great wai-lights burning before him. I immediately dismounted and saluted him, but 
he did not gr®^^ return; I then said: *0 emir! thy messenger hath grievously fatigued me, and I 
** * suffer from thirst. Allow me, I beg, to take a drink.* On this, the pages offered me water, but 1 said : 
** * No; 1 shall draw some for myself.* 1 then drew water whilst he looked on, and 1 drank to such a degree 
** that 1 thought I should have ^urst. On finishing, 1 said: *0 emir! may God quench thy thirst at the 
** ‘ rivers of Paradise! for I have drunk to my utmost wish, and I Irnow not which to praise most^the excellence 
' of the water, joined to its sweetness and coolness, or its clearness, or the sweet smell of the aqueduct.’ 
He looked at me a moment, and said : * 1 want thee for something, but this is not the time. Let this man 
** retire.* I immediately retired, and the slave said to me : * Thou hast hit the mark I * To which 1 answered : 

* May God reward thee! were it not for thee, 1 had perished.’ The construction and completing of this 
«« aqueduct cost forty thousand dinars.”^ (Al-Makrtzi*s Khitat; chapter towards the end of the work, and 
entitled 


AT-TIRMIDI THE JURISCONSULT. 

Abili Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Nasr at-Tirmidi, a jurisconsult of 
the sect of as-Shafi, was the ablest of them all in that age, the most devout and 
the most abstemious. He resided at Baghdad, and taught Traditions in that 
city on the Authority of Yahya Ibn Bukair al-Misri (1), Yusuf Ibn Adi, Ka- 
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thir Ibn Yidiya, and other masters. ^Traditions were delivered on his own aiP- 
thority hy the kddi Ahmad Ihn KAmil (vol. I. p. 874), Ahd al-Bikt Ihn Kftni 
(vol. 1. p. 374), and others. His character as a traditionist is perfectly esta- 
hlished, and he hore a high imputation for learning, merit, and selfmortification. 
Ahd ’t-Taiyih Ahmad Ihn Othman as-Simsar, the father of Ahd Hafs Omar Ihn 
Shdhin (vol. I. p. 324) relates as follows : “I was at Ahd Jaafar at-Tirmi- 
di’s, when a person consulted him about the saying of the Prophet, that God 
de$cendeth to the heaven of the worldf (i. e. the lotveet of the seven heavens) ; and 
“ this person expressed his desire to know how there could, in that case, be 
“ any thing more exalted (than the lowest heaven)? To whidh at-Tirmidi replied : 

* The descent is intelligible ; the manner how is «nknown the belief therein 
“ ‘ is obligatory, and the asking about it is a blamable innovation.’ ” His 
moderation in respect to food was extreme, and this resulted from indigence, 
devotion, and patience under poverty. It is related by Muhammad Ibn Mdsa 
Ibn Hammad, that at-Tirmidi told him that he had subsisted seventeen days 
on five pence — (three pence, according to another version) — “ I then asked 
“ him,” said Ibn Hammad, “ how he had managed, and he repUed: ‘ That 
“ ‘ sum was all I possessed, and 1 laid it out on turnfps, one of which I ate 
“ * each day.’ ” Abu Ishak az-Zajjaj (vol. I. page 28) states that at-Tirmidi 
received a monthly stipend of four dirhems (2), and that he never asked any 
thing from any person. At-Tirmidi used to relate the following circum- 
stance : ^‘I had studied jurisprudence under Abu Hanifa, when, being in 
the mosque of Medina the year I made the pilgrimage, 1 had a dream in 
“ which I saw the blessed Prophet, and I said : ‘ 0 Apostle of God! I have 
“ < studied the system taught by Abu Hanifa; shall I adopt it?’ and he answered .- 
‘ No !' I then said : * Shall I kdopt that of Malik Ibn Anas?’ and he replied : 

Adopt that portion of it which is in conformity with my sunna [sayings and 
‘ doings).’ I then asked him if 1 should adopt the system taught by as-Shkfi, 
and he replied : < It is not his system; he took my stmna, and^nothing more, 
<< < and he refuted those who contradicted it.’ After having this dream,- 1 
“ immediately proceeded to Egypt and copied out as-Shkfi's books.” Ad-DSra- 
“ kutni (vol. II. p. 239) styles him a Traditionist of veracity, trust-worthy and 
pious. AuTirmidi mentioned that he passed twenty-nine years in writing out 
the Traditimas. He was bom in the month of Zd ’l-Hijja, A. R. 200 (July, 

VOL. II. 76 
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Af. D. 8< 6 ) ; some say A. H. 21 0 ; and he died on the 1 1 di of Muharram, A. H. 
295 (October, A. D. 907). He never dyed his hair (a* mt eiutomary at that 
period). Towards the close of his life, his intellect got deranged to an extreme 
3 degree. — “ AuTvrmdi^ says as-Sam&ni (vol. II. p. 156) “ means belonging to 
“ (Tirmid) an ancient city on the bank, of the river of Balkh, which is called 
Jaihdn (the Omu). Various opinions are held respecting the pronunciation 
of this name; some say Tvrmid and others Tirtnid} the inhabitants themselves 
‘‘ pronounce it Tarmid; the pronunciation which was long familiar to us was 
“ Tirtmd; but persons who pretend to exactness, and possess information on the 
‘‘ subject, pronounce *it Turmud. Each of these pronundations has its partisans, 
“ who give reasons in support of their opinion.” Such are the words of as- 
Samani, and 1 am unable to offer any thing decisive on the subject. Persons who 
have been there inform me that it is situated, not in the province of Khowih^em, 
but in that of Transoxiana, and on the same side (of the river) as the latter. 


(1) Yahya Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Bukair, a mawla to the tribe of Makhztlm» was an eminent traditlonist of 
Egypt, and taught Mftlik’s Huwatta hom memory. He died in the month of Safar, A.H.281 (October, A. D. 
84tf).-(£rttsn al-mhadira,) 

(2) Four dirhems are nearly equivalent to half a crown. This^'stipend was paid to him out of the public 
treasury : every doctor of the law, regularly ordained, being entitled to a pension flrom the state. 


IBN AL-HADDAD, THE JURISCONSULT. 

Abd Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar, surnamed Ibn 
al-Haddad, was a doctor of the sect of as-ShaH, a native of Egypt, and a member 
of the tribe of^Kinana. He is the author of the work entitled £itd5 al-FurA 
in which he treats of the development of the law according to Shafite principles. 
It forms a smalk volume, but is replete with information, and the questions of 
which it treats are discussetSullb extraordinary subtility. Some of the most 
emment imdtnt have underldM^to comment it; al-KaSM al-Marwazi (vol. II. 
p. 26) compo6bd a moderately-isiiied volume on the subject; the Addt Abd’t-Taiyib 
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at-Tabari (v. I. p. 644) elucidated obscurities in one large volume, and tlfe 
shaikh Abd Ali as-Sinji (vol. I. p. 419) drew up a complete commentary on it, 
wherein he fully discusses every point. This last is one of the best productions 
of the kind. Ibn al-Haddad learned jurisprudence from Abd Ishak al-Marwazi 
(vol. I. p. 7). My master Imad ad-dUn Ibn Batlsh (vol. I. p. 187) states, in the 
work composed hy him on (AH Ishak's) MidiadM, and in his Tabakdt aUFokoM, 
or classified list of jurisconsults, that Ibn al-Haddad was one of the most distin- 
guished disciples of Abu Ibrahim al-]vfuzani (v. /. p. 200), but this is an oversight 
on his part, for Ibn al-Haddad was bom the year al-Muzani died. Nay, al- 
Kudai (1 ) mentions, in his KhitaJl, that his birth took plilce on the day of al- 
Muzani’s death. How then could he possibly hav(f been his disciple? 1 notice 
this error here lest persons should be led to think al-Kudai mistaken, and Ibn 
B^tish in the right. The latter also attributes to Ibn al-Haddad the verses 
rhym-ing in 2 , which 1 have quoted in the life of Zafir al-Hadd4d, native of Alex- 
andria (2). Ibn al-Haddad was a doctor of great exactness in the examination 
of points of law, and singularly skilful in obtaining clear results from the 
depths of obscurity in which they lay concealed (3). He occupied the posts of 
kMi and professor at Old Cairo; the princes and the people held him in the 
highest respect, and it was to his opinion they deferred when doubts arose on a 
point of law, or when any grave event took place. People used to say ; “ It 
“ would be the strangest circumstance that ever occurred to find an executioner 
angry (from having nothing to do), or to meet with a heap of dung free from 
“ impurities, or to see an opinion of Ibn al-Haddad’s refuted (4).” His birth 
took place on the 24th of Ramadan, A. H. 264 (May, A. D. 878), and he died 
A. H. 345 (A. H. 956-7), or 344 according to as-Samani. He delivered Tradi- 
tions on the authority of Abfi Al^ ar-Rahman an-Nasai (vol. 1. p. 58) and other 
masters. Al-Kudai states, in his Khitat, that Ibn al-HaddSid expired on his return 
from the pilgrimage, A. H. 344, at a place called Munya Harb, near tbe gate of 
Old Cairo ; on the spot, it is said, where Cairo now stands. He v'as versed in a 
great variety of sciences, such as those connected with the Koran, jurisprudence, 
the Traditions, poetry, the combats of the ancient Arabs, graihmar, philology, 
etc. During his life he remained without a rival, and was beloved by all persons, 
from the highest to the lowest. The emir Abu ’l-K&sim Anfijur Ibn al-lkhshid 
attended his funeral, in company with K4fur (vol. II. p. 524) and followed by 
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I crowd of the inhabitants. He lived tp the age of sev^ty-^iine years, foni 
months, and two days. — HaddM means a worker in iron, or one who seQs it. 


(1) Hii lib will be found in Ibis Tolnme. 

(S) See Tol. I. p. 068, (he lines beginning thus: “Had he taken reftige in an eiemplary patience. 
(8; Literally: He was an euct doctor and a diver for (he meanings. 

In.tbe original Arabic, (his saying consists of three short senten^, ibyming together. 


ABU BAKR AS-SAIRAFI. 

645 Abd Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah, generally known by the name of Sairafi, 
was a native of Baghdad and a doctor of the sect of as-Shafi. He ranked among 
the (regular) jurisconsults (of that dty). Having studied the law under Abu ’1- 
Abbas Ibn Suraij (vol. I. p. 46), he acquired distinction by his acuteness in the 
discussion (of poinU of law not hitherto settled), by his skill in the use of analo- 
gical deduction, and by bis penetration as a dogmatic theologian. He composed 
a work of quite an original cast on the fundamentals of jurisprudence ; and Abu 
Bakr al-Kadkl (tee next article) states, in his work on that subject, that Ahu Bakr 
as-Sairafi was, next to as>Shaf!, the most learned of men in that branch of sci- 
ence. He was the flrst person of our sect (the Shafite) who undertook to compose 
a treatise on the drawing up of bonds (1), and the work which he produced on 
this subject is of the highest excellence. He died on Thursday, the 21 st of the 
latter Rabi, A. H. 330 (January, A. D. 942). -t- The signification of Sairafi is 
well known ; it means one who changes gold and silver coin. I mention this here, 
because many persons mispronounce his surname and say Strafi. 


(1) In Arabic: Hm nt^Shurikt, See vol. I p. 53, note ^5). 
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ABU BAKR AL-KAFFAL AS-SHASHI. 

Abd Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn lamail al-Kafflil (1) as-Shiishi, a doctor of 
the Shafite sect, was incontrovertibly the ablest jurisconsult (tmdm) of that age, 
and possessed not only a deap knowledge of the law and the Traditions, but was 
also versed in dogmatic theology, and proved himself a learned philologer and 
a good poet. The Shafites did not possess in Transoxiana a man to be com- 
pared to him. (In the furtherance of tm ttudiet) he travellied to Khorksan, Irak, 
al-Hijkz, Syria, and the northern frontier of Mesopotamia, and his reputation 
spread- far and wide. He learned jurisprudence from Ibn Suraij (voL I. p. 46), 
and composed a great number of works. He was the first who drew up a trea- 
tise on the approved method of dialectics (jadal) employed ’by the jurisconsults 
among themselv^ (2). He composed also a treatise on the principles of canonic 
jurisprudence, and a commentary on the Ritdla (3). It was he who propa- 
gated the Shafite doctrines in Transoxiana. He taught Traditions on the au- 
thority of Ibn Jarir at-Tabari (vol. II. p. 597) and other eminent doctors of that 
age, and Traditions were delivered on his own authority hy the Hakim Abu 
Abd Allah Ibn al-Baii (4), Abii Abd Allah Ihn Manda (5), Abd Abd ar-Rahman 
as^ulami (6), and many others. He was the father of al-Kasim, the author ot 
the work cited, under the title of at-TahHb (nmplification of the Shafite doctrineg), 
in the Nihdya and the Battt (7). Al-Ghazzali mentions him in the second chap- 
ter of the section on pledges and mortgages, but calls him Abu ’1-Kasim, wherein 
he is mistaken. Al-Ijli (vol. I. p. 191) states, in his Explanation of the Obscuri- 
ties met with in the Wajtz and Wa^t, in the second chapter of the section on 
purification with sand, that the author of the Takrtb was Abd Bakr al-KafIkl, 
and that some attribute the work to his son al-Kasim. He then adds : And for 
this reason it is that, in citing him, they designate him by th^ vague appella- 
tion of the author of the Taktib.” I shall here add that, in the month of Shaw- 
wal, A. H. 665 (July, A. D. 1267), I saw in the library of thb AddiUya college 
(at Danuueus) a copy of the Takrtb in ten volumes, but bound in six, and bearing 
an inscription indicating the author to be Abd ’1-Uasan al-Msim Ibn Abi Bakr 
abKaf^ as^hkshi ; and this copy was in the handwriting of the sfiaikh Kutb ad- 
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din MasAd an-MaisipAri, a doctor whose li/e will be found further on. It bore 
also a note written by Kutb ad-din, declaring that he had made a uxikf o( it (8). 
This is a diflermit work from that of as-Sulaim ar-Rlzi {vol. I. p. 584) bearing 
the same title, yet I have met a great number of jurisconsults who supposed it to 
Ih! the same. This induces me to draw the reader’s attention to the circum- 
stance, Copies of al-KaHil’s Takrtb are scarce, but those of ar-Rkzi’s are in 
cvciy person’s hands, and it is by the work of the letter that the jurisconsults of 
Khoriskn finish their studies. Some difference of opinion subsists respecting the 
true date- of Abd Bakr al-KafTkl’s death ; thus the thaiMi Abd Ishak as-Shirazi 
states, in his classified list of jurisconsults, that be died A.H. 336 (A.D. 947-8), 
and the Hkkim Ibn al-Baii Aiys that he breathed his last at as-Shash, in the 
month of Zd ’1-Hijja, A.H. 365 (August, A.D. 976). He then adds : “ I wrote 
“ down (pieca of informatvm)xin6er his dictation, and he also did the same under 
“ mine." As^mdhi («. //, p. 156)makesa similar observation in hisAtudfr, and 
44 then adds t^^'He was born in the year 291 (A.D. 903«4).’’ The same author men- 
tions however, in his Zatf, or Supplement, that he died A. H. 366, and he repeats 
the same statement in his dmdft, under the head of a$-ShA»hi : but the former 
date is given by him in tte life of al-Kaffal himself.— 5/id«kt means belonging to 
af-SMfh; this is a city lieyond the Slhdn (9), and has produced a number of 
learned men. — ^This al-Kafl&l is a different person from al-Kaflal al-Marwazi ($ee 
vol. II. p. 26), a doctor who lived at a later epoch. 


(t) Al-^KaffAl tlgoiflef lotik»mUh. See p. 26 of thii Tolumf. 

(2) For the elucidation of thii, see the eitract 6roin Ibn KhaldOn, given by M.de Sacy in his Anthoiogie 
Arah(‘, pages 474, 476. 

(3) This is the oelebrated epistle composed by as-Sblft on his Own doctrine. 

(4) His life will be found in this volume. 

(5i The life of Ibn Manda is given by Ibn Khallibin. 

(6) Abb Abd ae-RabmIn Muhammad Ibn al-Husaln Ibn Mbsa as-Sulami (mamber of iho tribe of Suiaim) 
was a native of Naisif 6r and the moat eminent S66 doctor of that age. He travelled to all parts in search of 
instruction, and collected Information Rom the lips of numerous muters. He composed a commenury on the 
Koran, a history, and nearly one hundred other works. His death took place in the month of Shaabbn, A. H. 
413 (Nov.-D«e. A. D. lSM).-(JVidSin. AI-TIfl.) 

(7) These works are by Abd Hlimid aMvbeaaili. Ibn KballikAn gives his life. 

(8) See vol. 1. p. 48. 

(9) The Sfhdn or^Cfrr, the ancient laiartes, fklls into the lake of Aral. 
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ABU ’L-HASAN ALr-MASARJISl. 

Abill ’1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn AU Ibn Sabi Ibn Muslih al4dasarjisi, a Sbafite 
jurisconsult, was one o( the great masters of that sect in Khorlsin, the best 
acquainted of them with t^e doctrines promulgated by its founder, with 
regular system which they form, and with the ramifications of those points of 
controversy to which its main principles give rise. He studied jurisprudence in 
Khorasin, Ir&k, and Hijaz, and was the assiduous disciple of Abd Ishak al- 
Marwazi {vol. I. p. 7), whom he accompanied t(^ Egypt, and with whom he 
remained till his death. He then proceeded to Baghdad, where he acted as 
deputy to Ibn Abi Huraira {voL I. p. 375) every time that the latter absented 
himself from his class. In the year 344 (A; D. 955-6 ) he returned to Khorasan, 
and gave lectures at Naiskpdr, which were attended by the juriscon^ilts of that 
city. He taught jurisprudence to the kddi Abd 'l-Taiyib at-Tabari [vol. J. 
page 644), and he himself received lessons from his maternal uncle al-Mu- 
wammal Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Isa al-M&sarjisi. When in Egypt, he collected (legal) 
information from the disciples of al-Miizani (vol. I page 200) and from Ydnus 
Ibn Abd al-Ala as-Sadafi (1 ). The IHkim Ibn al-Bali (2) states that, in the month 
of Rajab, A. H. 381 (September-October, A. D. 991 ), regular assemblies were 
held to hear him give dictations in the Dar at-Sunm (r.ollege for teaching the 
TradUioru). He died on Wednesday evening, the 5th of the latter DjumSda, 
A. H. 384 (July, A.D. 994), at the age of seventy-six years, and was interred 
on the evening of the following day. The shaikh AbO Ishak as-Shlr&zi (vol. /. 
page 9) says in bis Tabakdt, that his death occurred in A. H. 383. — Mdsarjisi 
means related to Mdsarjis; this person was grandfather to AbO Ali al-Hasan 
Ibn Isa Ibn M&saijis an-Naisapdri, and had been a Christian, but was con- 
verted to Islamism by Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubkrak (vol. II. p. 12). The doc- 
tor Abd ’l-Hasan Muhammad al-M&sarjisi was son to the daughter of this Ahu 
. Ali, and sumamed after him, like all the other members of tba family. 

(1) Hi* lift vBI be fevod to Ifci* work. 

(t) The lift of the Hkktoi i* stoeo bf oar eaibor. 
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AL-KHATAN. 

AbA Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ibrabim, a native of Istirftb&d, 
nr of Jugln according to some, and a doctor of the sect of i^s-Sh&fi, was gene- 
rally known by the surname of al-Khatan. He acquired a high distinction by his 
piety, his talent as jurisconsult, and the elcellent traditional information which 
he [iossessed on points connected with Shafite law (1). In the science of contro- 
versial reasoning, and 4in those connected with the Koran and its reaSngtthe held 
the first rank, and was one of«,the most eminent amongst the learned whose skill 
lay in speculative investigations and dialectics. When in his native town, he 
received lessons from Abd Noaim Abd al-Malik Ibn Muhammad Ibn Adi, and 
other masters of the same epoch ; inlhe year 337 (A. D. 948-9) he visited Nai- 
sapdr,and ^mained there two years, after which he proceeded to Ispahan, where 
he studied Abd Dawfid's (ml. I. p. 589) Mutnad (authenticated collection of Tra- 
ditiom) under the tuition of Abd Allah Ibn Jaafar (2j. He then passed into Irak, 
and, when upwards of fbrty years of age, he began to write, and produced 
numerous works. He was an indefatigable traveller, and received information 
from the lips of many doctors. A commentary was composed by him on the 
Talkhtn, a work of Abd *1-Abbas Ibn al-Kkss (tfoL /. p. 48). He died on the 
Festival of the Sacrifice (the I Ot/i o/’Zd V-Hyya), A. H. 386 (Dec. A. D. 996) at 
the age of seventy-five years. — He was called al-Khatan ( the $on-ithlatc) because 
048 he was thus allied to Abd Bakr al-lsmaili ( vol. /. p. S). 


(1) Sudi I uk« to b« the meening of the vordi ^ frequently 

occurt, and which, in a former part of thii work, 1 rendered erroneonily hf : he had eame excellent vieeci on 
the enl^eet of the Shaflie doctrine. The are undoubtedly the pHticalir dumnela through which cer- 
Uin deeUioni on polnu of law paieed down to poeterity by oral unuamisikMi. When a doctor waa the lole 
poMCtior of tome tra&IUonal information of thli kind, and if the penont throng whom it deioended to him 
were men of acknowledged credibility, the eipreaiion Juil mentioned wet applied to him. If the polnu of 
information which be Voseeiied were trammllted down through an unusual channel, the eipieasion em- 
ployed wai : ^ ^ P* ^ volume. In the life of al-Fkrifi. 

(2) Read ^ in the printed test. 
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ABU SAHL AS-SOLUKI. 

Abii Sahl Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Suiaimlin Ibn Hariui 
Ibn Miisa Ibn Isa Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Bishr al-HanaG aMjli (a mender of the tribe of 
HarAfa, a branch of that of ijl), and ^nerally knawn by the name of as-Solftki, 
was born at Ispahan, the native place of his family, and dwelt at Naislpdr. He 
was a doctor of the Shafite sect, an interpreter of the Koran, a scholastic theolo- 
gian, an adept in the belles-lettres, a grammarian, a poet, a prosodian, and a 
kdtib. The Hakim AbG Abd Allah Ibn al-Baii ihentions him in his historical 
work, and says : “ He was the chief doctor of the age, and the ablest of con- 
‘‘ temporary jurisconsults ; he had studied the law under AbA Ishak al-Marwazi, 
“ and fathomed all the depths of science. He then proceeded to Ir&k, and went 
to Basra, where he continued to give lessons for some years, whenliis presence 
“ was required at Ispahan, where he also remained during some years (1)." 
On learning the death of his uncle Abu ’t-Taiyih (2)^ he departed secretly for 
Naisapur, in the year 337 (A.D,949), and, for three days, he sat tlicre in public to 
leceive condolences, during which the shaikh Abia Bakr Ibn Ishak (3) remained 
seated at his side, as did also all the chiefs of the civil administration, the kddis, 
and the mu/tis of tiie two sects (4). When the ceremony of mourning was ter- 
minated, regular assemblies were held to hear him discuss points of law, and 
there did not remain an adversary or an approver of his opinions, but acknow- 
ledged his merit and superiority. The shaikhs visited him repeatedly, to request 
him that he would bring to their city those whom he had left behind him (his 
scife and famUy) at Ispahkn, and he at length acceded to their wishes. He then 
undertook the duties of professor aud mufti at Naisapdr, and the jurisconsults of 
the place received lessons from him. The Sdkik Ibn Abbkd (vol. /. p. 212) used 
to say : “ We never saw the like of Abfi Sahl as-Soldki, and he himself never 
saw his like.” Abd ’l-Walid (5 . being asked concerning the respective merits 
of Abd Bakr ai-Kaffld (vol. II. p. 26), and as-SoIdki, he replied : ** Who could 
“ possibly equal as-Soidki?” This doctor was bom A. H. 296 (A. D. 968-9); he 
began to l»ra the Traditions, A. H. 305 ; he went to attend Ahd AU ath-Tha- 
kafi’s(6) lectures on law in 313, and he died towards the end of the year 369 

VOL. II. T7 
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(A.. D. 980), at NaisAp&r. His body was Imrae on a bier to tbe bippodrome of 
al-Husain, and the sultan authorised AbO ’t-Taiyib (vol. /. p. 606), the son of 
the deceased, to celebrate the funeral service. He was interred in the mosque 
where he used to teach. — The word SoWU has been already explained (vol. /. 
p. 607). 


ii) Bdng auable to diitinguiih where the eitract froitialbn al-Bati’s work finiihei, 1 indicate it ai ending 
here ; but what followi to the date of aa-Solhki’e death may perhaps belong to it. I am however inclined to 
suppose it shorter than 1 have indicated, and that the last words of it are: Tht abUit of contemporary 
jufiteoneulti, • 

(9) Abd VTaiyib Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman al-Hanafi as-SolCiki, an eminent doctor of the sed 
of as-8hAf1, a traditionist and phiiologw, died in the month of Rajah, A.H. 837 (Jan.-Feb. 949) — (Toh. as- 
ShAfiytn.) 

(8) Abd Bakr Ahmad Ibn Ishak Ibn Aiydb, a native of Naiskpdr, and surnamed ad-Dubai vaN 

one of the imdfnt of tbe Shaflte sect, and a mufti of the highest reputation. He wrote a number of largi* 
works, such as the Habeitt {the developed, probably a treatise on Shafite jurisprudence), a treatise on nouns 
and adjactives/another on faith and free will, a fourth on the meriu of the four first khalifs, etc. Born A.H. 
288 (A. D. 87f-2)i died in the month of ShaabAn, A. H. 342 (Dec.-dan. A. D. 988-d).— {Tabakdt oi-Shafiyin. 

(4) The two sects were probably the Hanilite and the Shafite. 

tfi) Abd M-Waltd Hasskn Ibn Msihammad Ibn Ahmad, a member of the Omaiyide family and a native of 
Naisapdr, was one of tbe imAms of the Shafite sect, and tbe first Traditionist of his age in KhorasAn. He was 
distinguished for piety and learning. In one of his works, he treated of Moslim's SaMh, and, in another, of 
the Shaflte doctrines. He composed also an excellent commentary on as-ShAfl's Rieala (see p. 606, note (3) i. 
Hied ill the month of the first RabI, A.H. 349 (May, A.D. 960), aged seventy-two years.-iJoA. ae-Shafiyin . 

(6) Abd All Muhammad ibn Abd al-WahhAb alh-Thakafi al-HAjjAji drew bis descent, as his surnames indi- 
cate, from al-H^Aj ibn Ydsuf ath-Thakafl. This imdm, equally distinguished for learning and piety, resided 
at NalsApdr. Born A. H. 244 (A, 0. 88H-9): died in the month of the first iumida, A.H. 328 (Feb.-Mareh. 
A. D. 940).— (7ViA. aeShdflyln.) 


ABU T-TAIYIB IBN SALAMA AD-DUBBI. 

AbA ’t-Taiyib Muhammad Ibn al-Mufaddal Ibn Salama Ibn Aasim ad-Dubbi, 
a native of Baghdad, and one of the most eminent doctors of the ShaSte sect, 
studied jurisprudence under Abd ’l-Abb&s Ibn Suraij (ool. /. p. 46'). He was 
noted for his extreme penetration, and this induced Abu ’l-Abbts to pay him the 
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greatest attention, and take the utmost pains in giving him instruction. Abi^ t* 
Taiyib composed a number of works, and he died in the month of Muharram, 

A. H. 308 (May-June, A. D. 920) ; being cut off in the flowei' of his age. He 
possessed some excellent traditional information on points connected with the 
Shafite doctrines (1). — His father, Abu Talibal-Mufaddal Ibn Salama Ibn Aasim 
ad-Dubbi, was a philologer, and author of some celebrated works on various 
branches of literature, and (m the rhetorical iigures of the Koran. He belon^bd 
to the school of K0fa(2) and wrote an elegant hand. He met (and received 
information from) Ibn al-Aarabi (3) and other men eminent for learning, and he 
composed a book in which he pointed out and corrected the errors committed by 
aUKhalil Ibn Ahmad in his KUab al-Aln (rol. I. p. 496). The following is a list 
of his works: the Kitdb at-Tdrtkh [book of hittory), treating of philology ; the Kitdb 
al-Fdkhir (liber $e jactanlig); the Aitdb al-Vd tea 'l~Maldhi (on the lute and other 
mutical imtrument* j ; the Kitdb /aid at-Shubah (obneuritiet cleared up) ; the Kitdb at- 
Taif 'U), the Kitdb’ Did il-Kuldb (light of heartc), treating of the rhetorical figures 
of the Koran, and filling more than twenty volumes; the Kitdb al-hhtikdk (ort 
etymology); the Kitdb az-Zari wa 'n Nabdt [on teed and plantt) ; on the members of oi 
the human body; on the requisites for a kdttb; on the words ending in a long and 
in a short elif; a MudkMl, or Introduction to the science of grammar (.5;. Ahfi Bakr 
as-Suli (6) transmitted traditional information on his authority, and says that he 
attended his lessons in the year 200.— Salama Ibn .Aasim, the grandfatlier of 
Abu ’t-Taiyib, was the pupil of al-Farra (7), and the person who transmitted to 
the world his master's peculiar system of Konn-reading. They belonged to a 
family of which all the members were celebrated for talent.— Al-Mufaddal was a 
favorite of the vizir Ismail Ibn Bulbul (8) ; being informed that the poet Ibn 
ar-Rumi (vol. II. p. 297) had composed a satire on him, (he made a complaint to) 
the vizir, (toko) testified his displeasure towards Ibn ar-Rfimi by refusing him a 
share in the recompenses which he was accustomed to distribute. The poet 
then composed the following verses against al-Mufaddal ; 

Cover yonrself with the cloak of ahfUsAi— or dress in the furred garment of al-FanA 
—or have al-Khalll for a friend or SIbawaih for an inseparable companion (9)— or be- 
come one of AbA ’t-Aswad’s company (10) and take a surname indicative of melancholy ; 
yet God will never permit thee to be connted a man of learning, but jvill let yon be 
reckoned among the dnnees (11). 
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^1) See page 60lt note (1)« of thii Yolome. 

(2) See Tol. h pege 870, note (S). 

(S) Hlf life if gfren in thti work. 

(4; Tbb if a ireaCiae on the Taif ahKhidi. See rol. I. Introd. p. iiivi. 

(5) Compare thli Hat with that of al-AanUi’a worka, page 106 of tbia yolume, and aee an obaenration on 
the aui^ect In the Introduction to rol. I. page uiii. 

(6) The life of Ab6 Bakr aa-SAli ia giren by Tbn Khallikkn. 

(7) The life of al-FarrI ia giren in tbia work. 

(6) Abb 'a-Sakr (yuJt ) lamatl Ibn ^ulbul waa appointed visir al-Motamid by al-Muwallak, that kha> 
lif’a brother. HU noble and generoua character gained bSn many fHenda, and bU talenta placed him at the 
head of the civil and military authority of the empire. ThU office procured him the title of the grateful 
) rixir. In hU youth he led a diaorderly life, but, when Inveated with power, hU conduct gave ge- 
neral aatUfaction, and drew from the poeta al-Bohtori, Ibn ar-ROmi, and othera, the warmest eulogiuma. 
He claimed kindred with the tribe of SlulbAn, but thU waa repelled aa an unfounded pretenaion by some of 
hif enemiea, and Ibn ar-B6mi Incurred hU dUpleaaure by reciting to him a piece of verse in which be said 
that even if he had not the honour of being deacended from ShaibAn, be would have been an honour to Shai- 
bAn. The poet who tbua unintentionally loat hU patron'a favour, became hia enemy and laahed him in viru- 
lent aatirei. Ibn Bulbul waa arreated by al-Motadid; and, after undergoing severe tortures, he was eiecuted 
in prison by tbfit khalifa ordera.--(Ad-iH<al al-fa/amfyo, MS No. 868, fol. 038.) 

(9j Literally: Aa a pledge in (your) posaeaalon. 

(10) That ia: a grammoHan, See vol. I. page 660. 

(11) ThU piece ia a mere Uasue of punt on the namea of the moat celebrated grammariani. Their lives 
ore given In this work. 


I BIN AL-MUNDIR AN-NAISAPURI. 

Abii Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Mundir an-Naisapikri (native of 
NaitApilar)fa jurisconsult of great learning and information, is spoken of in these 
terms by Ab& Ishak (1) in his Tabakdt al-Foko/ul ( clom/ied litt of jurwmnUu 
The questions on which jurisconsults disagree were set forth by him in some 
works of quite an original cast, and which are indispensable for such persons 
“ as wish to deffind or attack any of those points." 1 do not know from whom . 
he acquired his knowledge of the law. He died at Mekka, A. H. 309 (A. D. 
921-2), or 310. A well-known book of his, on the points of disagreement 
between jurisconsults, is that whidi bears the title of IBt4b ai-Itkrdf (vietc of 
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the differeia tyOmt) ; it is a large wori^, and proves him to have closely exa- 
mined the systems of the great juriadonsulta (tmdmt). It is an excellent worf, 
most instructive, and of great utility. Besides this, he composed a treatise 
called the MabttU (eaiended}, in which also he sets forth the systems of the prin- 
cipal jurisconsults, and indicates the points in which their opinions differ. 
This work is larger than the hkrif. He left also a small treatue on the ^mn 
(point* of law on whiek the imdmt unanimously agree). 

(f ) He meiDi AbCi Ishtk at-Shtriil. See yoI. I. p. 9. 


ABU ZAID AL-MARWAZI. 

Abd Zaid Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Marwazi 
al-Fashani, a doctor of the Shafite sect, and one of*its most eminent imtfmx, 
was distinguished for his skill in the discussion of doubtfpl points, his life 
passed in the practices of devotion, his acquirements as a hdfiz of the «ect Tf ), 
and the rare information which he possessed on its doctrines r2}. He learned 
jurisprudence from Abd Ishak al-Marwazi (vol. /. p. 7\ and taught it to Abd 
Bakr al-Kaflal al-Marwazi (vol. II. p. 26). Having proceeded to Baghdad, he 
taught Traditions there, and had among his pupils the hdfiz Abd ’l-Hasan ad- 
Dlrakutni (vol. II. p. 239) and Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-K4sim al-Mahk- 
mili (3). He then set out for Mekka, and resided in that sanctuary seven 
years, during which he taught the Traditions contained in al-Bukhari’s Sahth, 
having himself learned them from Muhammad Ibn Ydsuf al-Farabri (4).- 
The IQuiUb (vol. I. p. 75; said of him : Abd Zaid is the most eminent of those 
** who taught this book by oral transmission;” and Abd Ba(r Ibn al-Bazzaz 
related as follows : “ The jurisconsult Abd Zaid travelled witji me from Pfaisa- 
pdr to Mekka ; one camel sufficed to bear us both, and, as we sat in baskets 
slung on each side of the animAl, I was his counterpoise all the way (5). And 
<< 1 do not think that the 'recording angels ever wrote down any thing against 
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“ him.” By any thing he means any tin. The jurisconsult Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad al«Hltimi said: I heard AM Zaid al-Marwazi say: ^^When at 
Mekka, I saw in a dream the Apostle of God, and he seemed to say to Jibril 
“ (the angel Gabriel): *0 s|Mrit of God ! accompany that man to his home.’*” 
In the early part of his life, be was poor and bereft of means; so he passed 
the winter without a cloak, notwithstanding the severity of the cold in that 
country; and he used to answer, when spoken to on the subject: have an 

“ incommodity which prevents me fromi wearing wadded clothing.” That 
mcommodity was poverty, and he never was induced to inform any person of 
his real state. Towards the end of his life, fortune became propitious, but, as 
147 he was then advanced in agejmd had lost his teeth, he could neither chew nor 
enjoy sexual pleasure ; he therefore used to address his prosperity in these 
terms : “ May God withhold his blessing from thee ! thou hast come when 1 
“have neither teeth nor strength (6).” He died on Thursday, the 13th of 
Rajah, A. H. 371 (January, A. D. 982), at Marw. — The words Marwazi and 
Fdthdni have been already explained (the fint m vol. I. p. 7, ond the tecond in 
ml. I. p. 78) (7). 


(J) A hafif of a Meat i?onf who knowi by heart and trananiits to olbert vaHdui legal quetUonf which have 
been reiolved by the doctori of that aect. 

(2) Bee vol. II. page 606, fibte (1). 

(3) Thin wai the father of the MahAinill whose life is given in vol. I. p. 56. 

(4) The life of this traditlonist is given by our author. 

(5) The Arabic teit eipreises this very concisely and very clearly; translated literally, it would run thu»: 

1 counterpoised the jurisconsult AbO Zaid from NaislipOr to Mekka.*' 

(6) 1 have modiaed the meaning of the word but it is clear enough from what precedes. 

17) As it might he supposed that this doctor's name was al-ArdfAdni, not ol-FdfAdf^. I may he allowed to 
observe that the latter reading is conarmed by the Tabakdt at-Shdflytn, where we read that the word is 
written with a fd and a sAfn. 
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IBN WARKA AUUDANI. 

Abii Bakr Muhammad Urn Abd Allah Ibo Muhammad Ihn Nasr Ihn Warka 
al-Udani, a jurisconsuk of the sect of as-Shifi, was their chief imim in that age. 
The Hakim Ibn al-Baii (1) mentions his name in dte History of Nais&pdr, add 
says : ** On his return from the pilgrimage, he resided with us, at NaiskpAr, for 
“ some time, and surpassed all the other jurisconsults by his self>mortification 
‘‘ and by his lamentations for having been remiss in God's service.” . He die<l 
at Bukhara, in the month of the first Rabi, A.H. 38h (April, A.D. 995), and was 
buried at KaHbad . — Vdani means belonging to Udana, a village in the depen- 
“ dendes of Bukhara such are as-Samani’s (vol. II. p. 1.56) words, but the 
jurisconsults mispronounce it and say Udi. When I was studying the law, I 
heard one of my masters pronounce it dtidont. — This doctor had i%ceived by 
tradition some particular information on points connected with the doctrines of 
his sect (2). The author of the WosH (dM Hdmid al~Ghazzdli) frequently men- 
tions his Xaldbdd is l^h^ name of a quarter in the city of Bukhara. 

“ It was from this place that a traditionist of great authority, AbA Nasr .Ahmad 
** ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Rusliim al-Kala- 

badi, derived his surname. He died on the 22nd of the latter Juraada, 
“ A.H. 398 (March, A.D. 1008 , and he was born in A.H. 460 (A.D. 1067-8;.” 
Such are the words of Abu Saad as-Samani, but he must be mistaken, since be 
places al-Kalabadi’s birth subsequently to his death. I have consulted in many 
quarters, hoping to clear up this error, but could find no indieation.s on the 
subject; so 1 let as-Samani's words stand as they are (3). 


(1) HU life vill be found io tbU work. 

(S) See Tol. II. poseSM. note (t). 

(3) It appenrt ftoni the Taiatdt ai-Buffdx, that aMtalkbldi taught Traditiont at Baghdad in the lifeiimr of 
>ad-I>Srakatai. That doctor died A. B. S8S. whence we mar Cbnelode with great prolAbiliir that the date ol’ 
SSB U that of al-KallbSdi't death, and inch U, in fact, the ilatement of the author of the Tabakdl He plaren 
hU birth in the y/w SIS. 
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ABU BAKR AL-FARISI. 

Abilk Bakr Muhammad Ibu Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Shibawaih, a native of Pars (al- 
Firm) and a doctor of the Shafite sect, is spoken of in tliese terms by the Hkkim 
Abd Abd Allah Ibn al-Baii, In his histon^ of Naisipilr : He resided for some 
** time at Naiskpdr and then proceeded to Bukh&ra, whence he returned to the 
“ former city ; he then came back to this country, Pars, and occupied the post 
“ of kAdi. He subsequently removed to Nais&pilr, and taught Traditions in 
“ that city.” He died therC, A. H. 362 (A. D. 972-3). Some points of tradi- 
tional information, connected with the doctrines of the sect, and received from 
the very highest authorities, were communicated by him to his disciples ; he 
was the only person in possession of this information, and we have never found 
it given on the authority of any other person but himself. 1 do not know from 
whom he acquired his knowledge of jurisprudence. — Shdhawaih is a Persian 
name, composed of Shdh (king'), and loaih (woel ). Relative to this last word, 
al-Jauhari (ml. I. p. 22) says, in his Sahdh ; t* Stbawaih and other names of a 
“ simi^r form are composed of a noun and an interjection, coalescing so as to 
“ form a proper name.” — Fdri$ is an extensive region, of which the capital is 
Shiraz. Its pronunciation is so well known, that it is needless to indicate it. 


ABU ABD ALLAH AL-KUDAl. 

Abil Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Sal&ma Ibn Jaafar Ibn Ali Ibn Hukmiin ibn 
K Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muslim al-Kudki, a doctor of the Shafite sect and 
the author of the Kitdb ot-ShihAb () , is spoken of, in the History of Damascus,' 
by the /id/Sx Ihn As&kir(v.//.p. 252); he mentions there that AbiH Ahd Allah al- 
Humaidi traiumitted Traditions on his authority, and that he was appointed 
deputy-kldi of Pld Cairo by the Egyptian government (the Fatmi4t$), and had 
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been once sent by them on an embassy to the Greek coiu't. He composed, a 
great number of works, such as the "KiUlb (the flambeau^ a treatise on 

the merits of the tmdm as>Shkfi with an account of his life, the .4nbd on il-Anblo 
(hiHory of the prophete), the Tatndtiklt al-Kkuhfd (history of the khalifs), and the 
Khitat Misr (U^poyraphy of Cairo) (2). The emir AbA Nasr Ibn M&killa says, in 
the Kitdb alrlkmdl (v. II. p. 248), that he was conversant with a great variety of 
sciences. He died at Old'Cairo on the eve of Thuraday, the 16th of Zik ’l-Kaaila, 
A. H. 454 (Nov. A. D. 1062), and the funeral service was said over him in the 
Musalla (3) of an-Najjar, on the afternoon of tlie following day. As-Samitni 
(vol. II. p. 156) mentions, in his article on the Khattb AhA Bakr Ahmad (tiol. I. 
p. 75), the author of the History of Baghdad, tha^the Khattb made the pilgrim- 
age, A. H. 445, the same year as AbO Abd Allah al-Kudki, and that he learned 
some Traditions from him. We have already spoken of al>Kudki in the life 
of az-Zahir al-Obaidi (t'oi. II. p. 341), and that he was a/dma>writer to al«Jar- 
jarai al-Akta (the mutilated), that prince’s vizir. -—AWdi means jfelonging to 
Kudda, the son of Maadd Ibn Adnkn ; or, according to some, a descendant of 
Himyar; the latter opinion is more generally held, and comes closer to the truth. 
Kudaa’s real name was Omar Ibn Milik ; a great nuihber of tribes draw theii- 
descent from him, such as tho^ of Kalb, Bali, Juhaina, Ozra, etc. — The Najjar 
(carpenter) whose name* is borne by the Musalla, was a mawla to the family of 
Ghafik, and bore the name of Imran Ibn Mdsa an-Najjar : some say, how- 
ever, that he was called Abu ’t-Taiyib Muhammad Ibn Jaafar al-Baghdbdi an- 
Najjar, and that he bore the surname of al>Ghundar (ike corpulent) ; he died 
A.H. 358 (A.D. 968-9), some time previously to the arrival of the Kaid Jauhar 
(vol. /. p. 340) in Egypt. 


(I) Tbf Skihdb if ooticed by Hijji KballCi: be calls it the Shihdh al^Akhbdr i flambeau of information), 
and says that it conUins moral ma&ims, proverbs, and rules of politeness, ettracted from the sayinfs of the 
Prophet, by Abh Abd Allah aUKudli 

(S) This work appears to have been closely copied by al-Mahilzi, in his compilation usually bearing the 
same title. 

(S) See vol. 1. page 609. 


vnr II. 
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ABU ABD ALLAH AL-MASUDl. 

Abi!l Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Masud Ibn Ahmad al-Ma- 
addi (1), a Shafitejuriaconsult, an imdmot that sect, and eminently distinguished 
for his talents and piety, was a native Marw. He studied the law under Abd 
Bakr al-Kaf!al al-Marwazi (vol. II. p. 26), < and wrote an excellent commentary 
on al-Muzani’s abridgment of the Shafite doctrines (vol. /. p. 200). He taught 
a few traditions on the authority of his master al-Kafi^l. AI-Ghazzkli tells an 
anecdote of him in the third chapter of the section on Faith, wherein 

he treats of the different modes by which perjury may be committed : speaking 
of a subtle question on a point of law, he says: QuetUon to which the pre- 

“ ceding one gives rise (2). If a person swear ihat he will not eat eggs, and he 
‘ ‘ goes afterwards to a man and says : ‘ By Allah ! 1 shall eat what thou hast 

“ ‘ in thy pocket!’ and behold, it is an egg! (what is to be done so as to avoid 
“ perjury?) This question was proposed to al-Kaflal as he was seated in the 

chair (presiding an assembly of his pupils), but he could not find an answer 
“ to it. On this, his pupil al-Masddi said : * Let him have a biscuit made 
“ * with* the egg and eat that; he will thus have eaten what was in the man’s 
“ ‘ pocket, and not have eaten the egg.’ This answer received general appro- 
“ bation, and it was certainly a most ingenious solution of the difBculty (3).” 
Al'Masddi died at Marw subsequently to the year 420 (A. D. 1030). He was 
called al-Matdidi (the MasHtdian) after his grandfather MasOd. 


(1 ) Another and more celebrated aUMas<idi, the author of the M9adim>$ of gold, U noticed bj ad-Dahabi in 
hi8 Tdrlkh al-hldm, MS. No. 646, fol. Sli ; 1 there &nd the following indicationa: Abb 'l-Hasan All Ibn 
al-liuMin Ibn AH, Burnaroed al-Maibdi, because (it is said) be drew his descent fh>m Ibn Mubd* one of the 
Prophet's Companions, was the author of the Murdj ad-Dahab [meadow$ of gold) and a native of Baghdad, but 
he dwelt for some tinib in Egypt. This learned historian and transmitter of curious information composed also 
the following works: Mitdb ikbkkdir al Oigm{tk9 rreoewres of §rimee)', tht Eitdb ar^Moidil {booh 0 / essays]; 
the Eitdb ol^titiMkdr, a;e, i memorial of seAal oeeurrod in fbrmor Hme$) ; the Ahkbdr al^mam {kitlorg of ^ 
naiiont); the Makdldi f ntdl ad-Didndl (ditoounot on ik$ dogmoi of tko difformt religiom); the Akkbdr 
al^^Kkawdrlj i^kittory of tko Ekarifitot), etc. Ylkbt has a notice on him in his rdfihk ai-Udabd [Hogfi Eka- 
Ufa, No* 47B), or kUtorg of ioaimod $okolar$, but places his death in die year 346, which is no\ euct. Al-Ma> 
sbdi held the opiniofti of the Motaulites. He died in the month of the latter Jumida, A. H 346 f Sept.-Oct. 
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A. D. VM) —For fbrtlMr infortutioii raqieeiing ol>lluftdi and hit wrillngi, tee M. do Soey’t notioo on yte • 
ronMA wa ’l-hhrAf (anoUMr voA by the tame author, in the eighth rot. of the Aofieet tt BrntraUt, and an 
artirle in the Jottmal A$ialiqut for January 1839. The firtt rot. of a trantialion of the Mwrdi hat been pub- 
liibed by Dr. Sprenger, under the patronage of the OrienUi Trantialion Committee. 

*(3t Literally : BrancA ; that it : ramification of the prindpie which precedet. 

tS) Abd Hantfii retoired Ihit queition much better. He taid that the egg thould be hatched, and that the 
nian tbouid eat the chicken. 


ABU AASIM AL-ABBADI. 

The kddi Abu Aftsim Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah 
Ihn Abbad al-Abb^di, a native of Herat ( al-Harawi) and a doctor of the sect 
of as-Shifl, studied jurisprudence at Herat under the kddi Abd Mansdr al>Azdi, 
and at Naislipdr under the kddi Abd Omar al-BastAmi. He then Bt^came per- 
fectly master of a great variety of sciences, and was noted for tlie subtilty of 
his investigations. In his travels to different countries he met a great numlKT 
of thaikh* ( nmtm), md receive^ from them information. He is the author of 
some useful works, such as a treatise on the duties of a kddi, the. Mab$dt 
(extended', the Hddi (guide) to the doctrines of the learned, a refutation of as- 
Samdni, and a small volume containing a classified list of jurisconsults. Ahu 04H 
Saad al-Harawi (1), the author of the I$hrdf, or eluddation of the duties of a 
kddi. and of the Ghawdmid aUUukdmdt, or obteure judgments, drew some of his 
information from al-Abbddi. (Abd Adfim al~Abbddi) received and trans- 
mitted Traditions. He died in the month of Shawwil, A. H. 458 (August- 
Sept. A. D. 106fe); he was born A. H. 375 (A. D. 985-6). — Abbddi means 
descended from Abbdd, the person whose name occurs in Abd Adsim’s genealogy. 


(1) Aba SolU Muhammad Ibu Abi Ahmad al Uanwi (waKve of Btrat), a Shafile doctor aud the author of 
in eipotitioD of the dulie* of kMi$, entitled al'hkrdf ala GkamSmid al-Bakdmdt ^itueidation of the ob- 
leure prindpUi on which eerfofn deeicionc are finmded,, wa* Add* of HamadAn. Me fell a martyr, with 
liU Citbar, in the great moeque of that city, in the month of ShaabAn, 818 (Sept.^t, A. D. 1184). Ad-Da- 
lubi »ay* that the doctor who was killed at HamadAn wa* a Hanifite.— (ToA. ae-Shdfiyta). 
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AL-KHIDRl. 

AbO Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahoiad al>Khidri, a native of Marw and a 
doctor of the ShaGte sect, was imdm and chief jurisconsult of the Shafites in 
city. He had studied undei; Abik Bakr al-F&risi j’1) and was one of the most 
distinguished disciples of AbO Bakr al-Balliil as-Shlishi (vol. II. page 605). 
He always continued to reside at Marw, devoting his efforts to the propagation of 
as-ShAfl’s peculiar doctrines. The retentiveness of his memory was proverbial. 
He possessed some points of traditional information relative to the doctrines of 
his sect, and of which he was the sold depository ; these were transmitted down 
orally by the jurisconsults of KhoiAsAn on his authority. He stated that as- 
ShAfi considered as valid the indication of the Inbla by a little boy (2), but, 
added al-Khidri, the kibla here means the niche which is visible in the mosque 
(and markt the direcUm of Mekka); otherwise, if the mere direction be pointed out 
by the boy, according to the best of his belief, the indication is not receivable. 
AlnVl-FutAh al-Ijli (v. 7.^. 191) writes as follows in his Muehkildt, or elucidation 
of the obscurities in the Wajiz and the Waitt (S), towards the beginning of the 
se(;tion on marriage : The shaikh Abu Abd Allah al-Khidri was asked if it was 
“ lawful for a woman to cut her nails in the sight of a man to whom she was 
“ not related? and he reflected a long time without uttering a word. But his 
“ wife, the daughter of the shaikh AbA Ali as-Shabbfli, who happened to be 
“ present, said to him : ‘ What need hast thou to reflect? didst thou not hear' 
“ ‘ iny father say, in answer to tliis very question, tliat, if it be the naili^ her 
‘ fingers which she cuts, the man may lawfiihy look on ; but, if it be the nails 
“ ^ of her toes, he must not look on. And the reason is, that her hands aix- 
‘ not })arl8 of the body indecent to be shown, whereas the instep is one of 
“ ‘those part^ which cannot be shown.’ Al-Khidri was delighted at these 
“ words, and exclaimed : * Had I only gainedMis single point of information 
“ ‘ from frequeming persons of learning, I sh<i^|||li |bink it quite enough for my>. 
“ ‘ pains.’ ” I may here observe that this distinctfiMwbetween the hands and the 
feet is questionable, for the doctors of our sect say that (a iromon’t) exposing of 
her hands during prayer is not indecent ; but we consider it indecent (in her) to 
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expose either the hands or the feet before a strange man. It may be perceived 
that this point requires consideration.* A14Uudri had some knowledge in the Tra- 
ditions, and his authority therein is held to be good. He died between the years 
cff 380 and 390 (A.D. 990-1 000).— JiMdri means deteended from Khidr ; this Khidr 
was one of his ancestors : if the surname be pronounced Khadariy his ancestor’s 
name must then have been Khadir. This is analogous to the derivation of Namari 
from Nwmra (4), and this rule is absolute, admitting of no exception. — Shtd>b6i 

• § R 

means belonging to SheAbdyah; this person was one of the thaikh AbO Ali’s an- 
cestors ; he was an able jurisconsult and a native of Marw. 


(1) Thii musl be either the iime doctor whose life ii given by Ihii^UialUkAii (poge 616 of thii vo/isme), <ir 
eUe Ah6 Bakr Ahmad Ibn al«-HuMin Ibn Sabi al-FAriii, a doctor of the Shaflte sect and author t>f the 
esteemed treatise on Shafite law, entitled Oydn al-Matdih He died A. H. 860 (A.D. 061-91), or 806 by another 
account. He composed some other works, treating of jurisprudence and controversy.— ai-Fok.) 

(S) It must be recollected that, with the Moslims, prayers are not valid unless the worshipper face the kiblu 
when saying them. Ibe tibia is the point of the horison in which Mekka lies. Now, if %Moslim be in a 
country where he does not know the direction of the kibla, and if he ask a little boy bow it lies, and then 
says his prayers in that direction, is his prayer valid? for the boy might have been mistaken. This is the 
point on which as-ShAfl answered affirmatively. It is true that al-Khidri gives a dilferent turn to the meaning 
of as-ShlfTs words. 

(3) These are two celebrated treatises on Shafite law by Ab6 HAmid aMthaiiAli. See nest article. 

i4) See M. de Saey’s Grammaire Arabtp tom. I. p. 331, No. 770. 


ABU HAMID AU-GHAZZALI. 

Abd H4mid Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Gha/.* 
z4li, surnamed Hujja tal-lslam (example for the followers of ItUmitim) Zairi ad- 
din (omameiU of religion^, was a native of Tus and a doctof of the Shafite 
sect. Towards the close of his life, the Shafites had not a doctor to be compared . 
to him. He commenced bis studies at Tds under Ahmad az*Z&dkani, and, having 
then proceeded to NaistpAr, he attended the lessons of the ImSm al-Haramain, eito 
Abu’l-Maali akluwaini («. //. p. 120). under whom he studied with such assiduity 
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that, in a abort time, he completed hia ettocation; and became, eren in the lifetime 
of hia maater, one of the moat ^atinguiahed among the doctors, it was at that 
period he began his labours as an author. As l<mg as hia master Bred, he re- 
mained with him, and he never ceased furnishing him motives of just pride in 
having such a pupil. On the Indlm’s death, he left NaisApdr and went to the 
army, where he met with a highly h<morable reception from the vizir NizAm al- 
Mulk (vol. 1. p. 413). A number of men eminent for talent were then at the 
vizir’s court, and in some pub'lic conferences which 'Abd HAmid had with them, 
he remained victorious in the debate and acquired a reputation which spread to 
distant lands (1). Soqn after this, the professorship in the Nizdm^a College of 
Baghdad was conferred upon him, and, in the month of the first JumAda, 
A. H. 484 (June-July, A. D. 1091), he commenced his lessons. His abilities 
filled the people of IrAk with admiration, and they gradually conceived for him 
the highest respect. In the month of Zd ’1-Kaada, A. H. 488 (Nov. A. D. 

1 09.5), he abandoned all the occupations in which he had been hitherto en- 
gaged, and entered on the path of ascetism and retirement from the world. He 
then undenook the pilgrimage to Mekka, and, on his return, he proceeded 
tu Syria and stopped for some time at Damascus. During his residence in that 
city, he gave lessons in a corner of the Great Mtlsque situated on the west hank 
of the Tigris. He then set out for Jerusalem, where he applied himself with 
iirduiir to the practices of devotion, and visited the holy monuments and 
venerated spots of that sacred ground. He next passed into Egypt and remained 
for some time at Alexandria, whence, it is said, he intended to sail to Maghrib, 
in ho|)e8 of having an interview with the emir Yusuf Ibn TAshifin, the sovereign 
ol' Morocco; hut, having received intelligence of that prince’s death, he aban- 
doned the project. The life of Yfisuf Ibn TAshifin will be found in this work. 
On leaving Egypt, he returned to TAs, his native place, and, having resumed 
his studies, he composed those instructive works, on various branches of know- 
ledge the most celebrated of which are the Wiutt (medium freolite), the Wajt: 
(con^ltendium) {2}\ the AAuJdio fi ’l-Fikh lquinte$$mce of juritprudenee), and the 
Ikya 016m ad-D(n frwioal of (Ae sciences of reHgion). This last is a most va- 
luable and comprehensive work. To this we' may add the Muibufa (ehotm 
extract^ treating of the principles of jurisprudence, and which .he termi- 
nated on the 6th of Muharram, A. H. 503 (August, A. D. 1109), a treatise 
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<Hi potemicBy entitled al>JfdiiMl we %MmHlahal (doctrines foMif attr^mted to* 
others end fididj/ i bi m e i by smne), Oie roka/hl al-Fa!d$afa (3), the Afakakk an- 
iVozor (wheMme of refimon)^ the Mij/dr ai~Ilm (the iceighmg-seale of idenee) (4), 
the Mtdtand (oirFaUtafa), or tendeneie$ {of the phdoMophert), the Mamdn bihi <dn 
ghairi AhHk (doetrinet attributed to vsrong penont) (5), the Maksad dl-Atna (the 
higheet atm), being ui explanation of the excellent names of God, the Mithkdl 
at-Amodr (niehe for the lighu^ (6), the Mmhid mm adfDaldl (deHoerer from errgr}, 
and the Haktka ted-Kauhm ( Ae tnUh'of the two taywgt) (7). His works are very 
numerous, and all of them are instructive. Having been recalled in the most 
pressing manner to Naisapilr, in order that he might resume his lessons in tht‘ 
Nizdm^a. College, he at length consented, after reaving and refusing repeated 
invitations to that effect; but he finally renounced this occupation and returned 
home to his native place, where he erected, in the proximity of his own house, 
a convent for sd/ht, and a college for the study of the law. He thenceforward 
allotted out his time to pious occupations, such as reading the Kor^n through, 
conversing with men of contemplative minds (B), and holding sittings for the 
instructing of students ; in this mode of life he persevered till he was removed 
into the presence of his Lord. Some verses composed'by him have been handed 
down traditionally, and amongst them are the following, given as his by the 
hdfiz hhu Saad as-Samani (vol. II. p. ir>6) in his Supplement : 

The scorpions (ringUu) of her forehead settled in the moon of her cheeks, and she 
thus became incomparable {for beauty). We have seen the muon in the 8i{;n of the 
scorpion ; but here, for a wonder, the scorpion is in the moon . 

I found these verses elsewhere attributed to a different person. God knows 
best which of the two is the aiKhor. The kdtib Imkd ad*<lln ai*lspahkni gives 
the following verses as his, in the Khartda : 

Suppose that I were in love as you imagine, and that I enjoyed the pleasure of kiss- 
ing that ringlet-adorned cheek ; know that I am a seceder horn established opinions 6dl 
(a Motaxelite), and that the beloved received me with an Asharite lace (9). 

The katib quotes also the preceding verses as al-Ghazzkli’s. (Abd Hdmtd 
tihazzdU) wp born A. H. 450 (A. D. 1058-9), and he died on Monday, the 14th 
of the latter Jumada, A. H. 505 (December, A. D. 1111), at at'T41)arkn. The 
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accompluhed scholar and poet, Abii 'l-Muzafl&r Muhammad al-Abiwardi, a per- 
son whose life we shall give, composed 2 d elegy on his death, containing the 
following line : 

He is gone I and the greatest loss which over afflicted me, was that of a man who left 
not his like among mankind. 

On the death of al-Ghazz&li, the imam Ismail al-jl2kimi quoted the following 

f # # 

verses from one of Abd Tammdm’s (vol, h p. 348) most celebrated kcutdas, and 
applied them to'himself : 

I wondered at my patience when deprived of him by death ; 1, who nsed to shed tears 
of blood when he was abseni from me. But the age is now so productive of wonders, 
that it has ceased to excite our wonder. 

Al-Ghazzaii was buried at at-Tahaidn, the citadel of Tds. Of the word 
Ghazzili we have already spoken (vol. I. page 80) in the life of his brother 
Ahmad, tHb ascetic divine and preacher . — AuTdbardn is one of the two towns 
which compose the cityof Tds; of this we have also spoken in the same article. 


(i) Literally: Which travelled with the caravani. 

2) Both* of thefe worki treat of Shaflte juriipnidence. 

^3) Tahdfut aUFaldMafa ilgoifiei literally rke ruthing of th$ Pkiloiophort; the words fi ’d^Daldl •mfo 
ftrrori teem to be underitood. This treatise has been trantlated into Latin vnder the title of DettrucUo Pht^ 
htophorum, and published in the collection of Averrhoe’s works; Venice, 1500, tom. IX. 

(4i This is a treatise on logic. 

(3) The manuscript of the Bib, du Hot, ancien funds, No. 884, conuint 6ve treatises by al-Ghanklt, one of 
ythich appears to be the work here mentioned. The title, however, is different, at it runs thus: Ai-Ma$ndn 
hihi an Ghairi Ahlih‘{dottrinei to be treaeured up from tkoi m mw ih y.) 

(6) This traatiae has been published with a French tnnslatioD Vy Dr. Schmoelders, in one volume, entitled 
Ettai $ur let 4eolet philotophiquet ekes let Arabet.^ Paris, 1843. 

^7) This may perhaps be a treatise on the two points of the Noslim profession of fhith: There it but one 
God; Muhammad is the Apottle of God, 

(8) Literally: With the people of the hearu. This appears to be a technical eipression used by the SUfis 

(9) f have been obbged to modify the meaning of theae strange verses, and should have suppreased them, 

were they not attributed to so grave a divine as aMvhaisAli. It would seem that he wu suspected barbatuii 
juvmit amort oorrephdh fuUte, and he answers by itd^olastk pun. Al-Aahari was an ardent opponent of 
the Mouielite doctrines, and athari [atharite" to al^-Athari, and eooerod with hair. The 

simplidiy with whidi Ibn KhalllkAn tpiotes these lines be quite unaooountahle, had such passioiM 
been considered in ^y other light hut purely platonic 
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ARU BAKR AS-SHASHI. 

AbA Bakr Muhanunad Ibn Abmad Ibn ai-Husain Ibn Omar, sumamed Fakhr 
al'lslam (glory of Itlamisni), and generally known by the appellation of al-Mus- 
lazbiri, was bom at Maiyafprikin, but his familjf belonged to Shash (vol, //. 
p. 606). This doctor, who was theTfirst Shafite jurisconsult of that age, com- 
menced the study of the law at MaiyaHirikin under AbO Abd Allah Muhammad 
Ibn Baiyan al-KazarOni (vol. I. p. 377), and under the*kddt AbA MansAr ai- 
TAsi, the disciple of AbA Muhammad al-Juwaini (imI. II. p. 27). He continue<l 
to attend their lessons till the removal of AbA MansAr from the kadiship of 
Maiyafarikin; he then proceeded to Baghdad and attached himself to the shaikh 
AbA Ishak as-Shirazi (vol. I. p. 9), under whose tuition he pursued his studies 
and w’hom he seiH’ed in the capacity of an under-tutor. He also read over the 
treatise on jurisprudence, entitled the ShAtnU, under the author, AbA Nasr Ihii 
as-Salibagli ^ol. II. p. 164). He accompanied the s/tatkh AbA Ishak to Naisa- 
pur, and then returned Jo Baghdad, after having discussed with great ability, 
and in the presence of the Imam al-Haramain (rol. II. p. 120), a question on a 
point of law. He is noticed by ihe hdfiz AM al-Chalir al-F.4risi, in the Stdk, or 
continuation of the History of NaisapAr frol. II. p. 170 . On the death of his 
master AbA Ishak, be had attained such a reputation in Irkk, as a doctor of the 
law, that he was nominated chief of the ShafiU; sect. A number of instructive 
works were composed by him, such as the Hilya tal-Vlamd (omameni of the 
learned), wherein he treats of the Shafite system of jurisprudence. Having 
composed this whrk, he added*to it the conflicting opinions of the imdnu on 
each point of doctrine, and thus formed a large compilation, to which he gave 
the title of al-Mustazhiri, because he had composed it by the desire of the imdm 
''khaUf) al-Mustazhir billah. He wrote also some controversial .works. In the 
year 504 (A. D. 1110-1), he was appointed professor at the iVttrdmtya College of 
‘•‘Baghdad, and this place he continued to fill till his death. Hfs predecessors in 
it were, the shaikh AbA Ishak a.s-Shir&zi, AbA Nasr Ibn as-Sabbftgh, AbA Saad 
al-Mutawalfi, the author of the Tatimma tal-Ibdna (v. II. p.90), and AbA Hkmid 
al-Ghazz&H (rol. II. p. 621). A learned shaVth of our sect informed me that, 
VOL. II. 79 
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as Abdi fiakr as-Sh^shi was one day sitting on the tudda (lo/a), as is customary 
with professors when teaching, he applied his handkerchief to his eyes and wept 
bitterly, repeating, at the same time, this verse : 

llie dwellings are empty and I am now the chief, though unworthy of authority ; it 
is for me an affliction to have become the sole depository of power. 

tilts ^ In this, he was actuated by a feeling of justice and the desire of acknowledg- 
ing the merit of his predecessors and their superiority to himself. The ver» 
just mentioned belongs to a piece which is inserted in the Hamdia (I). Abu 
Kakr as-Shashi was born in the month of Muharram, A. H. 429 (Oct.-Nov. 
A. D. 10117;, at Maiyaf^rikln. He died on Saturday, the 25th of Shawwal, 
A. 11. 507 (March, A. U. 1114), at Baghdad, and was interred at the Shiraz 
Gate, in the same tomb with his master AbO Ishak. Some say that he was 
biiri(td in a grave at the side of his master’s. 

I i I Sac Hamdia, page pVd, 


ABl) NASR AL-ARGHIYAM. 

AbO Masr Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd 
Allah al-Arghiyani was a doctor of the sect of as^Shafi. Having left his native 
place {ArgHydn) and proceeded to Naisapur, he studied under the Imlm al-Hara- 
main (ool. U. p. 120), and obtained distinction by his knowledge of the law, 
after which he rose to the rank of an irndm {chief doctor of the sect) and acquired 
a high reputation as a mufti and a devout ascetic. He learned Traditions from 
Abd ^Hasan Ali al-Wkhidi, the author of the celebrated commentaries on the 
Koran (vol. II. p» 246), and he has transmitted to us the manner in which that 
doctor explained these words of the Koran : Fmijf, / perceive the emell of Jo- 
teph (1 ) : according to al-Wakidi, ** the East wind asked permission ’of Almi^ty 
‘‘ God to waff to Jacob the smell of Joseph, before the bearer of good tidings 
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should reach him with his son’s shirt (2) ; and, permission having been given, 

it bore the smell to him. It is for this reason that persons in sadness a^ 
“ revived by the breath of the East wind; the human body softens under its 
“‘influence and sinks into placid enjoyment; the east wind causes the heart to 
“ long for the sight of friends and of home (3). And a poet has said : 

‘ I implore you, 0 two mountains of an-NamAn (4) ! to let the breath of the East 
wind come unto ns; that breese which dispels all cares from a melancholy mind.’ 

AbA Nasr al-Ai^hiyani was born A. H. 454 (A. D. 10C2-3)* and he died ou 
the eve of the ‘24th of ZA ’l-Kaada, A. H. 528 (Scpteipber, A. D. 1134), ai 
NaisapAr. He was buried outside tlie city, at a spj^t railed al-Hira, oh the road* 
side. Relative to the fatms, or legal opinions, extracted from tlie work en- 
titled MMya tal-Matlab (5), and which are called the Fatdwa Arghiydniya, 1 was 
doubtful whether they l)clonged to AbA Nasr or to his brother AhA l-Fath 
Sahl (vol. /. p. 605}, as I had not seen the book for a long time before : I even 
mentioned, in the life of AbA ’l-Fatlj, that he was its author, hut I have sinj-e 
obtained the certain proof of its having been composed by AhA Nasr.- The 
word ArgHydni has already l>een explained (vol. I. p. 606). 

(1) Koran, «Arat 12, verfie94. 

2) See Koran, loco laudato, 

(3) The Arabian poeU aitribule lo the ea»t nind efficu which European pocli would aiiribule to the went 
wind, or Zephyr. Indeed, throughout this work, whenever the cail wind U mentioned In a piece of verie, it 
has been rendered by lephyr in the tranilation. 

(4) A great number of placei In Arabia bear the name of an-Namln ; It ii therefore dlffleuli to determine 
which of them the poet meant here. 

(3) According to the.author of the Tab^dt as Shdfiytn, the Mhdyu tal^Matlab here mentioned it the 
work under that title compoied by the ImAm al-ilaramain. See page 121 of thii volume. 
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BiUHAMMAD IBN YAHYA. 

AbA Saad Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Abi Mangier, a doctor of the Shafite sect, 
a native of NaMpBr, and sumamed Muhi ad-dIn (rmoer of reHgion)f was the 
mpst eminent of the later jurisccmsults, and suiy)assed them all in learning 
and piety. He studied the law under Abb HBmid al-GhaziAli (vol. II. p. 621), 
and Abb ’1-Muzafiar Ahmad al-KhawBh (wi I. p. 79). Having acquired a su- 
perior knowledge of this science and composed a number of works, some on it, 
and others in defence of hi^sect, he was appointed chief of the jurisconsults 
of Naiskpbr. Persons then came from all countries to pursue their studies under 
him, and, of the numerous students who profited by his tuition, the majority 
became tcayidM (able docton) and skilful controvertists. His works are : the Muhit 
(eompreherajioe) (1), being an explanation of (aUGhazxdli'i) Wadt: the ItUUdf fi 
Matdil alrKMf (juHi/ieation ; treatise on controverted points of Shafite doctrine), etc. 
The hkfiz Abd al-^hkfir al-Fkrisi (vol. II. p. 170) mentions him with commen- 
dation in the Sidk, or CoAtmiUdion of the history of NaiskpAr, and adds : “ He 
possessed abilities as an exhorter to piety, and his mind was stocked with 
copious information on various sciences. He taught in the Nixdmiya College 
of Naiskpbr, and then in the Nixdmya College of Herat. Among the portions 
“ of traditional information which he had received, were some transmitted 
“ to him orally by shaikh Abb Hkmid Ahmad ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ihn 
Abdbs, and (then) read to him by the imkm Abb Nasr Abd ar-Rahim, son of 
“ Abb 'l-Kksim Abd al-Karim al-Kushairi (vol. II. page 154) in' the year 496 
“ (A. D. 1102). The following verses, were tecited to hinf by a person of 
“ talent who happened to attend one of his lectures, and was struck with his 
** instructive observations and the manner in which they were ctmveyed : 
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Ibn BUmuftd llm HukimiMd) « Shtfite jorisamsulti bora it TAi ind letded a 
Egypt (2), tbit tbis doctor mm! : **Tbe tmdm Abd Said Muhammad Ibn Yal^ 
redted to me the fottowing raraea oompoaed by himaelf : 

* When tbey said that a hair placed in water and eipoaed to the ran becomes a ser 
‘ pent, I did not credit their words ; bat, when the ringlets of my bdoved settled o 
‘ the water of her fiioe (3) and stang my heart, I found the statement trae..‘ ” 

This doctor was bora ai^Turaithit, A. H. 476 fA. D. 1083>4\ and he died 
nartyrintbe month of Ramadan, A. H. 548 (Nov. -Dec. A. P. 1153 , havinj 
leen killed by the Ghozz, when they took Naiskpdr after defeating the SeljiHI 
ultan, Sinjar (vol. I. p. 601). They put Muhammad Ibn Yahya to death b 
cramming earth into his mouth. Ibn al-Azrak ll-F^riki states, in his histor 
(of MaifidfAriMn) that this occurred in the year 553, but the fonner is the corre( 
dale. A number of learned men composed elegies on his death, and one (i 
them, Abd 'l-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi M-Kdeim al-Baihaki, said in aliusioti to his fate 

0 thou who hast shed the blood of a man profoundly learned, whose reputatio 
reached to distant kingdoms 1 tell me, wicked man, I conjure thee, and speak wilhon 
dread : How couldst thou take away the life of him who was a muhi ad-die {gim of Itj 
to rtUgim) ? 

The ShihUb ad-din at-Tusi mentioned in this article died in Old Cahx> on th 
20th of Zd ’l-Kaada, A. II. 596 rScptemlicr, A. D. 1200^, and was interred ii 
the Kaidfa cemetery. His birth took place A. H. .522 f\. D. 1128). He pro- 
fessed at the college called Man^zil ablzz I'vol. II. p 392 , and sojourned ii 
Cairo, at the khdnakAk (convent) of Said as-Saad4. — TwaitMt is an extensivi 
district in the dependencies ofNaisapdr; it has produced a number of eminen 
men, some of them remarkabltvfor learning. 


il) Aeeordiog to the aothor of the TabakAt u-Ska/Igtn, this work fonni eight volumet. 
(t) The dale of this doclor’i death will he fonad farther on. 
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ABU MANSUR AL-BARAWI. 

AbA MansAr Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Saad Ibn A 
Allah al-Barawi, a highly distinguished jurisconsult of the Shafite sect, attaii 
the eminent rank which he held by his knowledge of the law, his talent for d 
(tiission, and his abilities as a dogmatic theologian and preacher. His style \ 
charming, and His diction pure and elegant. He studied the law under IV 
hammad Ihn Yahya, the doctor whose life has been just given, and was one 
his best pupils. lie composed an excellent and well-known Taaltka (1 ) on 
points of controversy between his sect and tlic other three, and a treatise on d 
Ie(’4ic8, entitled al-Muktarih fi 'l-Mustalih (the reijuuite for the conventional). T 
is also a good and well known treatise; jurisconsults make it one of their pi 
(‘ipal subjects of study, and it has been fully elucidated by the doctor Taki ; 
din AbA ’1-Fath Muzaffar Ibn Abd Allah al-Misri (2 > who was ever afterwa 
known by the surname of at~Taki ( Taki ad-dtn) al-Muktarih, because he kn 
this iHMik by heart (Jl). dn the year 5G7 (A. D. HT1-2}, al-Barawi went 
Ild4 Baghdad, and was most honourably received by' both high and low. He tl 
obtained the place of professor in the Bahdiya (4), a college situated near i 
Nizdmiya, and every day he gave a number of lessons which were attended 
(crowds of people. He opened also a class for the discussing (of pointe of law) 
the Mosque of the Castle, and this attracted all the professors and other dist 
giiished men. He held sittings also at the Nizdmya college for the purpose 
giving pious exhortations, and, at that lime, the })erson who professed there ^ 
Abu Nasr Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah as-Shashi. H« sometimes lietrayed there, 
his gestures, his desiit^ of becoming professor at the Nizdmiya: and, one day, 
the coui'se of the silting, he pointed to the place which the professor used 
occupy, and recited the following verses, taken from the commencement of ( 
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The peraons present understood ^e allusion, and, as he was worthy of 
place, he received the fnromise of obtaining it, but death overtook him. He was 
bom at Tiis on Tuesday, the 15th of ZA ’l>Kaada, A. H. 517 (January, A. D. 
1*124), and he died at Baghdad on the afternoon of Thursday, the 16th of Ra- 
madan, A. H. 567 (May, A. D. 11 72). The next day, Friday, the funeral service 
was said over him in the Mosque of the Castle by the khalif al-Mustadi biamr 
iliah. He was buried the same day, at the AbrebGate, in the funeral chapel of 
the shaikh Ab6 Ishak as-Shirkzi (vol. /. p. 9). The hafts Ihn Asakir (ml. II. 
p. 252) mentions, in his history of Damascus, that Ab6 Mansfkr al-Barawi went to 
that city, in the year 565, and lodged in the rifrdt of as^ulnais&ti. He states also 
that he read over to him some pieces which had l>oen written down under his dit*- 
tation. — Barawi ; i do not know the derivation of this relative adjective, neither 
is it given by as-Samani (vol. II. p. 1 56); but 1 am inclined to think that the place 
to which it refers is in the dependancies of Tils. 


(1) S«e vol. 1. page 58. 

(2) Takl ad-dtn Muiallkr Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ali al-MUri (nativ€ of Egypt)^ and luniamod al-MukUrih 

becauae he knew by heart the work bearing that title, eompoied tome worki on jurbprudence, dogmatir 
theolog)’, and controveny, and waa remarkable for bia piety, humility, and learning. A number of pupili finiiihefi 
their studiea under him at Cairo and at Aleiandria. Ilia birth look plare A. II. 525 (A. D. and hiit 

death in the month of Shaabln, A. H. 612 (Dec. A.D.' 1215).— (Aa-Aoyhira Huan at-Muhadfrn ) 

i3) I read vith Htjji KhaliCi YT,) lb. 

C 

(5) Thia BahAiyo waa probably the c.ollege founded by the vitir Bahk ad-dtn SAbhr Ibii Ardaahtr (ler 
vol. /. p. 555) The Msdmiya college waa founded, aa ita name importa, by the viiir IViikm aNMulk (•er> 
vo/. /. p. 41,1'. 


ABC l-HASAN IBN AL-KHALL. 

Abd ’I'Hasan Muhammad Ibn Abi ’l-Bakk al-Mubar4k Ibft Muhammad Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, suraamed Ibn al-Khall, was a doctor of the Shafitc 
sect and a ‘native of Baghdad. He studied jurisprudence under^Abil Bakr Mu- 
hammad Ibn Ahmad as-Shksbi, suraamed abMuztazhiri (vol. ![. p. 625), and hr 
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' aftained a hi^ diatinction by hia learning. Ilwaa hia cnatom to remain aeated in 
the mosque of ar-Rahaba, a place on the east side of Baghdad, and nevo' to leave 
it unless in cases of absolute necessity ; and there he passed his time, giving op- 
nions on points of law, and instructiug pupils. Previously to this, he had been 
the sole depository, at Baghdad, of the decisions given by preceding doctors on 
points connected with the Suraijian question (1). He composed a work in the 
fnrni of a commentary on (AbC, I$hak M-SMrdn’$ work) the fonktA, or Call, and to 
which he gave the title of fa^th at~TafMH\the righi directing of the Call); it is a 
!ihort treatise, however, and of no utility, though the (irst composed on the 
subject. In another of his works he treats of the fundamentals of jurisprudence. 
He learned Traditions from Abd Abd Allah al^usain Ihn Abi Talha an-Nikli, 
Al>d Abd Allah al-IIusain al-Biisri, and other masters. Some Traditions were 
delivered down on his authority by Ahd ’s-Saad as-SamAni (vol. II. p. 1 56) and 
Olliers. I heard a jurisconsult mention that Ihn ai>Khall wrote an excellent 
matudb '2) hand, and that, to obtain specimens of it, the people used to ask him 
for fatum (wriUmanswere to queetiomonpoinU of law), although they had no real 
occasion for (hem. The quantity of fatwat thus required of him became so gieat, 
thill he had not a moment left to himself, and, discovering at length the motive 
of these numerous applications, he in future broke the point of his pen before 
writing his answers. The people then ceased to trouble him. Some say, how* 
ever, (hat it was his brother who wrote so well, hut God knows best ! Ihn al- 
Khall died at Baghdad in the year 552 (A. D. 11.57-8'', and his body was taken 
to Kdfa for interment. — His brother, Abd ’1-Husain AluBad Ibn al-Mubarak, was 
itKK also an able jurisconsult and a good |)oet. Imad ad-dWlt-Ispahani mentions him 
wiili commendation in the Kharida, and quotes some passsages from his poems, 
with some of his cnuplets. One of the pieces which he gives is the following, 

* on a certain preacher ; 

How vexatious that people should place reliance on the whims of that sUittwing mad- 
man ! — of a tkaikh whose piety is tainted with hypocrisy, and whose hypocrisy imposes 
on very few. When he casts his eyes on the professor's chair, he perks up, as if he 
meant to say : “That place, by right, should be mine.” With his bony fist he strikes ^ 
his bosom (8), filled (not with tompmefiom Aur] with hidden hate, and says: “ What shall 
“ I say t” words which proceed, not from an abundance of ideas, but from the want of 
them. 

From his dAbaif*, or couplets, we select the following : 
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Behold the object of the pesaion i^idi 1 so long coacetled, wishing thus to 
the feelings of her whom I adore. 0 thou who west the firsts and shall be the last; to 
cause my tonnentl who can tdl the ardour of my passion (<^)? 

They departed* and grief came to settle in my heart ! none ever felt such torments 
as they made me suffer: love, desire, the burning fires of passion; my strength fells me 1 
I sinkl I can bear it no longer! 

It would not have harmed the camel-drivers hacLthey set out less promptly with*my 
beloved friends ! The morning of thiir departure brought me to my last gasp ! A heart 
in trouble— tears which flow as if through emulation — whilst my firmness was already 
shaken by the dread of that separation. 

Ahu ’1-Husaiii Ahmad Ibn al-Mubarak was borp A. H. 482 (A. D. 1089*90); 
he died, A. H. 552 (A. D. 1157-8), or 553. 


(1) The Suraijian quettion, to mined ifler AbS ‘l-Abbli Ibn Suralj (vol. t, p. 46), wai a trMtiae very 
familiar to Shafite itudenU. and contained the diieuMion of lome pointa relative to divorce, s 

(2) See vol. 11. page 331, note (1). 

3) In the printed teit, the word ihould have been placed in the firit berolatich. 

4} Literally : Who can interpret the ilgni (vertef ; of my paiilon for 4n alluilon to the Interpreting 
of the iipni or verses of the Koran. 


M13H1 AU-DIN IBN AZ-ZAKI. 

Abu ’i-Maali Muhammad Ibn Abi ’i-Hasan Aii Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn 
Aii ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Ali Ibn al-Husain Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd ar>Rabman 
Ibn al-Kasim Ibn al>WaUd Ibn al-KIsim Ibn Abd ar>Rahman ibn Abbtn Ibn 
Oihm&n Ibn Aflan (a descendant of the khaUf Otkmdn), a member of the tribe of 
Koraish, and sumamed Muhl ad>din (reower of religion), but gMieraliy known by 
the appellation of Ibn az-Zaki, or son of Zaki ad«din, was a native of Damascus 
and a doctor of the sect of as-Shkfl. He displayed acquirements of the most 
varied kin^, being versed in the law, general literature, and ullin' sciences, and 
having composed some beautiful poetry, sermons (khothat)^ aqd epistles. On 
Wednesday, the 20th of the first Rabi, A. H. 588 (April, A..D. 1192), boywas 
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ai^oointed kddi of Damasctu ; so, at least, I have found it written in the handwriting 
of al-K&di 'l-F&dil (vol. //. p. 1 1 1), and die same place had been previously Glled 
by his father and grandfather, as it was subsequendy by two of his own sons. 
He possessed, to the highest degree, the favour of the sultan Sal&h ad-din, and, 
when that prince took the city of Aleppo, on Saturday, the 18th of Safar, A. H. 
579 (June, A. D. 1183) (1), he recited to him a poon rhyming in 6, a master- 
piece of perfection. One of its verses, which has since obtained great currency 
among the public, was the following : 

Thy taking of the Grey Castle (3) in the month of Safar, announces the conquest of 
al-K^s (JenuaUm) for the month of Rajab. 

This was really the case, that city having been taken on the 27th of Rajab, 
A. H. 583 (Oct. A. D. 1 1 87). Muhi ad-dtn having been asked how he came by 
that idea, he replied that he took it from the comment of Ibn Barrajan (3) on these 
6 words of tht Koran : Alef, lAm, mtm. The Greekt have been overcome m the nearest 
pari of the land, but, after their defeat, they shall be victorious within a few years (4). 
From the moment 1 met with the verse given above, and learned this account of 
it, I began searching for the commentary of Ibn, Barrajan, and found the state- 
ment to be true ; but the passage was written on the margin of the leaf and in a 
different hand from that of the text, and I know not whether it be an interpo- 
lation or a part of the work. A long (cabalistic) calculation of his is their 
given, by which he deduces this result from the words : a few years. - When the 
sultan Sal4h ad-din took Aleppo, he confided to Muhi ad-din the post of chief 
magistrate and judge, and gave him for deputy Zain ad-din Banna Abfi 'l-Fadl 
Ibn al-Bkny&si. On the conquest of Jerusalem, all the learned men who happened 
to be in the retinue of the sultan, aspired to the honour of pronouncing the 
khotba on the ensuing Friday, and each of them sent in for examination a tiwUta 
written with great eloquence, in the hopes of being chosen ; but the sultan ad- 
dressed an ordef to Muhi ad-dtn, directing him to be the preacher. This was 
the first Friday on which the public prayer was said at Jersulem after the taking 
of the city, and the stiRan with all the chief men of the empire attended at the 
ceremony. Muhi ad-dtn then mounted the puipH and commenced his discourse by 
pronouncing the opening sdrot of the Koran, and then said : ** God hath cut off 
“ the uttermost part of those who acted perversely; so praise be wUo God, the 
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“ hrd of alt ereatym. Pram be unto God. who htUh treated the heooetu and the 
earth, and hath diipoeed doHtneu and UghtI (Koran, s^rat 6, Tme 1 .) Prmebe 
God who hath not^egotten ang eftt/d, who Aato no fortner in the kingdom, nor 
requireth ang one to fndeet him from eotdengtt; and magnify him bg proclaiming 
“ hitgreiUnett (our. <7, ver. HI). Praite be onto God, who hath tent down unto 
“ hit tervarU the book'ot the Koran), and hath not imerted therein ang erookednett, but 
“ hath made it a straight ruka that he should threaten therebg the unbeHemt with a 
“ grievous punishment from kimelf, and should hear good tidings junto the foMful, 
who work righteousness, that theg shall receive an eaeellent reward, ( Uie reward of 
“ paradise,) wherein theg shaU remain for ever; and that he dmU warn ^ote who 
“ tag God hedh begotten issue (s. 18, v, 1,2, 3). Soy, Praise be unto God; and 
^ ‘ peace be unto his servants whom he hath chosen / 1 * God more worthy, or the false gods 
** which theg associate with him? (a. 27, v. 60.) Praise be to God, unto whom be- 
longeth whatever is in the heavens and on earth : and unto him he praise in the 
“ world to come; for he is wise and intelligent (s. 34, v. 1 .). Praise be unto God, 
“ the Creator of heaven and earth; who maketh the angels his messengers, furnished 
“ with two, and three, and four pair of wings. God maketh what addition he 
pleaseth unto his creatures; fpr God »» almighty (s. 35, v. 1).” — In this, the 
preacher's design was, to (|iiole all the passages of the sacred Koran in which 
praise is given to God; he then commenced the khotba and said : “ Praise be 
unto God by whose aid Islamism hath been exalted, and by whose might po- 
ly theism hath been humbled; whose orders control all events, and who 
“ rewardeth gratitude by continuing his favours. He hath enveloped the infidels 
“ in his toils, whose justice bath decreed that time should be a series of vicissi- 
“ tudes, whose Imunty hath granted success to those that feared him, who spread 
his shade over bis servants, and caused his religion to triumph over every 
other. In his might he is far above his creatures, and nought can resist him ; 
“ his sway extends over the world, and nought can withstand it. He ordereth 
“ what he pleaseth, and none can disobey him; he decideth What he will, and 
“ none can oppose him. I praise him for his victorious assistance; for his 
“ exalting of his friends; for his aiding of thtMe who aided in his cause, and for 
“ his cleansing of his Holy House from the filth of polytheism and its pollutions. 
(I give him) such praise as a man can offer whose inmost feelings are conscious 
of gratitude, and who denotes it hy his outward bearing, and 1 declare that 
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<^there is no other god but the Only God, who hath no associate in his power, 
“ who is one and etsmol; who bogot Mtofftpringj neither woi he begMm, and who 
“ never had any one Me unto him (5). Such is the declarati<m of one who 
hath purified his heart by the professing of God’s unity, and hath given it in 
** charge unto his Lord. 1 bear witness that Muhammad is his servant and 
‘‘apostle, the remover of doubt, the confuterof infidelity, and the dispeller 
“ t>f falsehood ; that God tnantported him by tnght from the Holy Temple (of 
“ Mekka) to tha Farther Temple (of Jerusalem) (6), and raised him up to the 
“ highest heavens, even unto the lote4ree of the utmoit bound, near which is the 
“ garden of eternal abode; and hit eye-tight turned not away, neither did it wanr 
“ der (7) : may God’s ble8sin% be upon him and upon his khalif (tuecettur) Abu 
“ Bakr as-Siddik (the veraamt), the first to embrace the faith; and upon the 
“ commander of the faithful, Omar Ibn al-Khatt&b, the first who removed from 
“ this house the sign of the cross; and upon die commander of the faithful, 
“ Othmlin fbn Aflln, the possessor of die two lights (8), the collector of the 
“ Koran; and upon the commander of die faithful, Ali Ibn Abi Talib, the 
“ destroyer of polytheism and the breaker of idols; and God’s blessing be on 
“ the family of Muhammad, on his Companiops, and on the Tdbit. 0 Men, 
117 “ rejoice at good news! God is pleased with your conduct; and that is the 
“ utmost term, the highest point, of man's desires; inasmuch as he rendered it 
“ easy for your hands to recover this strayed camel (Jeruicdem) from the pos- 
“ session of a misguided people, and to bring it back to the fold of Islamism, 

‘ ‘ after it been abused by the polytheists for nearly one hundred years. (Rejoice 
“ at) the purifying of this house which God allowed to be ratted, and in which he 
“ permitted hit name to be mentioned (9); the ways of which he hath delivered 
“ from polytheism, after he had spread his tent over it and established his 
“ rites within it; a house of which the foundations were laid on the profession 
“ of God's unity, for that is the best basis to build on, and of which the edifice 
“ was erected t6 his glory, for it stands founded on piety from ancient times 
“ till now. It was the dwelling<place of your father Abraham; the spot from 
“ which your blessed Prophet Muhammad mounted to heaven; the kibla towards 
“ which you turned to pray at Uie commencemeut of Islamism, the abode of the 
“ prophets ; tlie place visited by the saints; the cemetery of the apostles ; the 
“ spot where the divine revelation dmcended, and to which the orders and tlie 
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** piY^ibiti<ms were sent down : it is the country where mankind will he as-* 
“ semhled for judgment; the ground* where the resurrection will take place; ^e 
‘‘ holy land whereof God hath spoken in his perspicuous hook (10) ; it is the 
mosque wherein the Apostle of God offered up his prayer and saluted the angels 
“ admitted nearest to God's presence; it is the town to which God sent his 
“ servant and iqtoslle, and the Word which he caused to descend on Mary, and 
his spirit Jesus, whom h( honoured with that piission and ennobled with Ahe 
‘‘ gift of prophecy, without removing him from the rank he held as one of his 
“ creatures: and the Almighty said that Christ mli not proudly ditdain to be a 
“ tervaat unto God, neither the angeb toko approach near to ihe divine pretence (1 1 \ 

“ They lied, those who said that God had equals, and widely did they err. God 
hath not begoUen issue; neither is there any other God with him: otherwite every 
god had turely gone (apart) with thiU which he had created; and tome of them hatl 
‘‘ exaUed themtelvet above the othert. Far be that from God which they affirm of 
** kim (12). They are turely in/idelt who toy: Kerilj/ God it Chritt, the ton of 
Mary{tS )." — ^Here the preacher repeated the remaining verses of the sdrotof the 
Table. — “ This temple is the first of the two kiblat (14), tlie second of the two 
** sacred Mosques (1.5), the thM after the two holy cities {Mekka and Medina j; 

the next place, after these two Mosques, to visit which travellers gjrth their 
** camels; the next spot named after these two mansions, when the number of 
holy places is counted on the fingers. Therefore, had you not been of God’s 
“ chosen servants, of those whom he selected from amongst the dwellers in his 
cities, he had not honoured you with this favour wherein you will never have 
<> a rival, and in the excellence of which you will remain without a competitor. 

Blessings be on you for an army which hath procured the triumph of the 
“ miraculous powers displayed in the Apostle’s gift of prophecy, which hath 
“ fought battles like those of Bedr, which hath shown resolution like that of 
** Abu Bakr, achieved conquests like those of Omar's, behaved like the armies of 
‘‘ Othman, and charged like those of Ali! You have renewed sfor Isiamism the 
the glorious days of Kadisiya, the conflicts of Yarmuk, the sieges of Khaibar, . 
and the impetuous attacks of Khklid Ibnal-Walid. May Goef grant you his best 
rewards for the service you have rendered to his blemcd prophet Muhammad! 

“ may he recompense you for the blcxKl you lost in combating hjs foes! may he 
** accept from you as an agreeable olfering the blood which you have shed ! and 
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> “ renumerate you with Paradise, for that is the abode of happiness! Appre- 
** Viate then (and God be merciful unto you ! ) this favour at its just value, and 
thank for it the Almighty with fit acknowledgment, inasmudi as he placed 
“ you under deep obligations by conferring this honour upon you, and appoiht- 
“ ing you for this service! It is a victory which hath opoaed for you the gates 
“ of heaven, and bath illumined by its li^t die face of the darkness, which hath 
Qiade the most highly favoured of the angds torcjofice, and hath solaced the eyes 
“ of the prophets who were sent unto mankmd! How great a favour was that 
which rendered you the army by whose hands the Sacred City was recaptured 
“ in these latter times/ the body of troops whose swords set up again the mo- 
“ numents of the faith, afteiwthat the mission of pro^diets had ceased ! Soon, 

“ perhaps, may God achieve, by your hands, other victories such as this; vic- 
U>rieB whereat the people of the green (the inhdnUmU of Paradue) will rejoice 
“ yet more than the people of the earth : is this not the House whereof God hath 
“ spoken its his book and explicitly named in this formal address directed to 
“ himself : Praiie be wUo him who transported his servant by night from the Holy 
‘ ‘ Temple to the Farther Temple'J 6). Is it not the house which all religions honoured ? 

“ towards which the prophets turned themselvra, and in which were read tlie 
four liooks sent down from Almighty God (17) ? Is it not the house for the 
“ sake of which God staid the sun over Joshua so that it set not, and delayed its 
“ pace so that the victory might be rendered prompt and easy? Is it not the 
“ house which God commanded Moses to order his people to deliver, yet none 
“ olieyed him but two men? Wherefore he waxed wroth against them, and cast 
them into the wilderness in punishment for their disobedience. Give tbere- 
fore praises unto God for having helped you to the fulfilment of your resolu- 
“ lions in an undertaking from which the children of.lsrail, his chosen people, 
recoiled, and for having prospered you in an attempt wherein the nations of 
“ former ages failed, and for having made you of one opinion after that you 
were divided, aind for having enabled you to speak of this as a past event, 

“ when before you spoke of it only as an event to come (18). Receive our 
“ congratulations,1ina8mu.ch as God hath mentioned your conduct to those near ^ 
“ him, and bath made you his own tiatps after you had been titx^ in the 
“ service of your passions; rejoice at the coming of the angels, sent down 
to thank you for the sweet odour of the jteofession of God’s unity where- 
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“ with you have gifted this House, agd for the perfume of sanctification and 
rification you haye spread throu^ut it, and for having removed from their 
‘‘ paths therein the nuisance of polytheism and trinitarian doctrines, and a cri- 
minal and evil belief. Now, the angels of the heavens implore God’s mercy on 
“ you, and pray for you and give you blessings, llierefore, with the help of 
God, {HPeserve this gift which you have obtained, and protect this favour which 
^ “ you have received, by Uvitig in tlu^fear of God, (hat fear which saveth him who 
‘ ‘ hoMeth unto it and ddivereth from danger him who dingeth tliereto. Beware 
“ the seductions of your passions; avokl failing into perdition, N' turning back 
from the path of righteousness, or recoiling before an enemy : seiSe this oji- 
portunity for removing the annoyances which still subsist in the land; lighi 
the good fight in the cause of God, and devote yourselves, 0 servants of God ! 
“ to his will, for he hath made of you his chosen servants. Beware lest Satan 
“ cause you to slip and lead you into rebellion; making you imagine that this 
“ victory was owing to your sharp swords, your fleet steeds, and your intrepidity 
“ in battle. — No, by Allah! victory cometh not but from the Mighty, the Wise! 

Take care, 0 servants of God! lest that, after hi% having ennobled you by 
** this great conquest, this signal favour, and after his having reserved for you 
“ so evident a triumph, and placed within your grasp his strong corc^(o/‘ ffui- 
** donee) f take care not to commit such deeds as he hath forbidden or show the 
M grievous sin of disobedience ; lest you be like unto her who undid what ihe tpuv, 
after she had twisted it strongly (19), and like to him unto whom we brought our 
signs, and he departed from them; wherefore Satan foUowed him, and he became 
“ one of those who were seduced (2Q). Maintain the holy war; it is the best means 
“ which you havy of serving Go^, the most noble occupation of your lives; sup- 
“ port God’s cause, and Re will support you; protect His religion, and He will 
« protect you ; remember Him, and He will remember you; thank Him, and He 
“ will give you an increase of favours and reward you. Labour to expel the evil 
(whidi a^hets us), and tear up the enemy by the root; purify the rest of the 
land from this filth which hath angered God and his Apostle; lop olT the 
“ branches of infidelity and cut through its roots; for how the times cry aloud : 
Vengeance, for Isksnism and the Muhammedan rdigion! God is mighty! God giveth 
victory and aidi God conquers and subdues I he humble the infidel!* Know there- 
** fore, and God be merciful unto you! that this is the o|^rfunity, therefore 
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‘\^8eize it; this is the spoil, hasten to obtain it; this is the serious matter, put 
forth your serious efforts to accomplish it, and send forward the troops of 
<< your resolutions in battle-array; for each deed is judged by its result, and 
** each merit by its recompense. God hath now made you victorious over this 
. << misguided enemy who was equal to you in number, or even surpassed you ; 

“ and how was it when you were one to twenty? Almighty God hath said : If 
twenty of you permere witlt eofutaney, thfy $hail (foereome two hundred; and if, 
“ there be one hundred of you, they thall overcome one thoueand of those who believe 
“ not, because they are a people who do not understand (21). May God enable us 
“ and you to follow his commandments and be restrained by his prohibitions! 

he aid us, Muslims, with succour from himself! If God assist you, who 
“ can overcome you? and if he deprive you of his protection, who then can 
“ help you? The best saying is that which is uttered in fitting place; the 
arrow which striketh deepest is that which is shot from the bow of speech; the 
best word by which one can touch the intelligence is that of the only God, the 
“ sole God, the Mighty, the Wise, who hath said : And when the Koran is read, 

“ hearken thereto, and keep silence; that ye may obtain mercy (22). I fly to God 
“ from Satan the accursed! in the name of God^ the Merciful, the Clement!” — 
The oraVor then read the commencement of the Emigration (23), after which, he 
said : “The Apostle ordered you and me to conform to that which God hath com- 
“ manded on the subject of devoted obedience to his will; let us therefore obey 
“ him : he forbad you and me to commit the foul sin of disobedience; let us not 
“ therefore revolt against him (24), 1 ask pardon of GwI for myself, for you, 

“ and for all Moslims; ask also pardon.” — He then prayed for the imdm an-Nasir, 
the khalif of that age, after which he said : “ And prolong, 0 Almighty God! 

“ the reign of thy servant, so humble in his fear of tKee, so thankful for thy fa- 
“ vours, so grateful for thy gifts, — thy trenchant sword, thy shining flambeau, 

“ the defender ^of thy faith, the champion and protector of thy holy land, the 
“ firmly resisting, the great, the helping prince, him who gave might to the de- 
“ claration of th« true faith, who vanquished the adorers of the Cross, the wea^ 

“ {saldh) of the world add of religion (ad-dtn), the sultan of Islamism and of the 
“ Moslims, the purifier of the Holy Temple, Abtl ’l-Muzaffu* Yflsuf, the son of 
“ AiyAb, the ^ver of life to the empire (muht ad~dawlat}, the commander of the 
“ true believers. Grant, 0 Almighty God! that his empire extend over the 
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earth, and that the angels ever encircle his standards; reward him for the s^ 
“ vices he hath rendered to the orthodox belief, and For his itrm resolution and 
“ prompt execution in the defence of the Muhammedan religion. Preserve his 
“ life, we beseech thee, for the prosperity of IslamiMA; protect his empre for 
“ the advantage of the faith, and extend his authority over the regions of the 
“ East and of the West. As thou hast enabled his hand to retake Jerusalem 
^ “ when men had begun torioubt of thy intendons (25), and when the MoshW 
“ were suflfering under their trials, so let his hand take possession of the land 
“ far and near; help him to seize infidelity by the Forelock; let him scatter 
“ their squadrons, disperse their muldtudes, and send tKem, band after baud, 
“ to join their predecessors (tn hell). Reward hinf, 0 God! in the name of Mu- 
“ hammad, for his efforts, and let his orders and prohibitions issue uncontrolled 
“ to the East and to the West ; let the centre and the fronders of the land, and 
“ all the regions of the kingdom prosper under his rule; let him humble the 
“ pride of the infidels, and tame the insolence of the perverse; spfead his do- 
“ minion unto every city, and post the detachments of his troops on the roads to 
every country. Maintain, 0 God ! him and his children in the possession of the 
“ empire till the day of judgment; preserve his days and those of his sons and 
“ brethn n, princes highly favoured ; strengthen his power by granting them long 
** life, and decide, by thy will, the exaltadon of his friends and theirs. 0 God ! 

“ inasmuch as thou hast produced, through his means, this lasting advantage for 
“ Islamism, to endure as long as months and years pursue their course, grant 
“ him the eternal kingdom in the abode of the pious, and answer his prayer 
“ when he says : 0 Lord! excite me that I may be thankful for thy favmtr wherewith 
“ thou haat favoured me and my parents; and that I may do that which ts right, and 
well-pleamg unto thee; and introduce me, through thy mercy, among thy tervant* 
“ the righteous 26).’’ He then pronounced the usual prayers — ^This doctor was 
born at Damascus, A. H. 550 (A. D. 1155); be died in that city on the 7th of 
Shaaban, A. H. 598 (May, A. D. 1202) and was buried at the fdot of Mount Ka- 
siyun. — His father Abd ’l>Hasan Ali, sumaroed Zaki ad>din, filled the place of 
'kddiat Damascus; he was a man of great virtue and piety. Having requested, 
and obtained, permission to resign his post, he made the pilgrimage to- Mekka, 
and returned to Baghdad in the month of Safar, A. H. 563 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 

1 1 67), and there fixed his residence. He held a high rank as a tradiiionist, 
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living reoeired Traditions from a |^t ntimber of persons ; and, during his re- 
sidence at Baghdad, he tau^ them pnblicly. He ronained in that dty till 
060 his death, which happened on Thursday, the 28th of ShawwH, A. H. 564 (July, 
A. D. 1169). The funeral serrice was said over him in the mosque of the 
Castle, and he was interred in the cemetery of the iindm Ahmad Ihu Hanhal. — 
Abil 'l-Hakam Abd as-SaUim Ibn Abd ardlahmin Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd ar- 
Akhndin ai-Lakhmi, the Ibn'Barrajin mentioned iu this article, was a man of, 
great sanctity, and the author of a commentary on the Koran, wherein he explains 
the greater part of it according to the mystic system of the S66s. He died in 
the city of Morocco, A. H. 536 (A. D. H41-2). 


(1) 9m M. Raioaud*! Martraitt, p. 184. 

(2) Tha Gray Caitla (al-£alda *t<u-Shahba) wai one of lha names by which Aleppo was known. 

(3) Ibn KhalJIklin gives a short notice of this doctor at the end of the article. 

U) Koran, shrat 30, verse 1 

(5) Koran, sftrat 112, verse 2. 

(6) Koran, sOrat 7, versa 1. 

(7) Koran, shrat 33, verse 14, if, 17. 

(8) He was so called beoause he bad married successively two of Muhammad's daughters. 

(9) Koracr, sArat 24, verse 38. 

(10) Koran, sArat 3, verse 24. 

(11) Koran, sArat 4, verse 170. 

112) Koran, sArai 23, verse OS'. 

(13) Koran, sArat 3, verse 70. 

(14) Muhammad at first directed the Mosiims to pray with their Ihces turned towards Jerusalem, but soon 
after, he chose Mekka for the point towards which they were to look on those occasions. 

(13) Koran, sArat 17, verse 1. 
flO) IHd. 

(17) Tk$ four hooks; the PenUteuch, the Psalms, the Gospeli, and the Koran. 

Il8) Literally: Who hath enriched you with that which the words km («mm) and kod (olrsadp) put in the 
past tense, in exchange for that which rauf (skall hs) and haita (Hllsuek Hmo us) put in the future tense.-- 
This quibble must have been highly pleasing to a congregation of Mosltms for whom grammar is one of the 
first among the aden^aa. 

(19) Koran, aunt 18, verse 94. 

(20) Koran, aArat7, vhrse 1T4. 
v21) Koran, sArat 8, verse88, 

(12) Koran, sArat 7, verse 208. 

(83) Koran, sArat^89. 
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(M) Thit wM Mid bj ibe pratdier in connexion wlib ibe last wwdi of bis quotation (kom tbe Konn. The 
quotation flnidied wiib Ibe aerenlb Irene of tbe Bftflniatb abrat. 

|9S) Ulerallj: When thoodbla were enterteined. 

(Ml Konn, adnt XT, rarae 19. 


AS-SADID AS-SALAMASl. 

Muhanunad Ibn Hibat Allah Iba Abd Allah as-Salamlai, sumamed as-Sadid 
(the well directed), was a doctor of the Shafite sect aftd its chief itndm in that age. 
Hawing exercised the functions of under>tutor (mdtd ) in the NixAmiya College, 
he mastered various branches of science, and was the first who made known in 
Irak the Sharifs Tartka (4). It is even said that he could repeal tbe contents of 
that work without recurring to the book, and that he knew equall)' well (AM 
Hdmid) al-Ghazzkli’s W<uit and MueUufa. Pupils came from all countries to 
study, under him, and by his excellent mode of tuition, they all became learned 
jurisconsults, professors, and ^authors. Amongst the number were the two 
tmdms and ehaikhi Imid ad-din Muhammad and Kamil ad-din Mdsa, tbg sons of 
Ydnus, whose lives will be found in this work; to these may be added the ehaikh 
Sharaf ad-din Abd ’l-Muzaffar Muhammad Ibn Alwin Ibn Mubk^jir and other 
eminent doctors. His opinions on points of law were held to be excellent (2). 
He died at Baghdad in the month of Shaban, A. H. 574 (Jan.-Feb. A. D. 1 1 78-9). 
— Salamdei means belonging to Salamds, a city in Adarbaij&n which has produced 
a number of illustrious men. 


(1 . Tbe StaHf Shcnf Sblb Ibu MdekiUd al-Abblii. a ealebraled piolMaor in Ibe IV4*Om4i/a College (of 
AraO^«r),vaf a jurifeonfult of greet aealeneH Be eonpOMd a Tartka, or tf/ittmaUe deCmee of Ibe Sbofile 
doctrinee, wbicb acqubed etteoahre cirealaUon,aad be wrote Mine other worka on dJalMei. He died in the 
Sower of bit jontb at Hablphr, A.H. B4S (A.D.tt4S4).— I Tokakdf oa-SAdAdn.) — Tbit it Iho Sharif whote 
nanw I had not boon able to diteovar, when writing the note (S), page SS7 of Ihit roinnie. 

(9) UicnII; ; “He watconaidered at well directed (anwaddadj in farwat!;' He proboblj' received tbe title 
of SadU far ibiq r ea t en. 
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HAFADA TAT-TUSI. 

AbA Mansdr Muhammad Iba Aaaad Ibn Muhaoimad Ibn al-Husain Ibo aJ-KA> 
aim al-Attiri, generally known by the appellation of Hafada, and sumamed Imad 
adsdln (column of the faith), ma a doctor of the aeot of aa^h&H and a native of 
Nais&pdr. He bore the aumame of al^TAai because his family belonged to TAs. 
This able jurisconsult was also an eloquent preacher and a profound dogmatic 
theologian. He studied the law at Marw under AbA Bakr Muhammad Ibn Man- 
sdr aa-Samkni (vol. II. p. 1 57)^ the father of the celebrated hdfiz; he then removed 
to Marw ar-Rud (vol. /. p. 50), and continued bis studies under the kadi Husain 
al-FariA al-Baghawi (vol. I. p. A19), the author of the Explanation of the Sunna 
and of the Tahdib. He proceeded thence to Bokhara and studied under (he Hani- 
(ite doctor 'Burhin ad-din Abd al-Aziz Ibn Omar Ibn Mkza, after which he re- 
turned to Marw, and regular assemblies were held there to hear him preach. He 
remained in that city for some lime, but, in the year 548, the disastrous invasion 
of the Ghozz obliged him to retire into ir&k. Of this invasion we have spoken 
in the life of the jurisconsult Muhammad Ibn Yahya (vol. II. p. 629). He then 
passed into Adarbaij&n, and proceeded through Mesopotamia to Mosul. In this 
city, crowds assembled to bear him preach and deliver Traditions. One of the 
passages which he dictated to his disciples was the following : 

As-Shllfl shines among the learned like the sun among the stars. Say to whoever 
compares him to one who equals him not: “Can light be compared to darkness.” 

He one day recited these lines from the pulpit : 

May the thunder announce to the dwelling wherein Hind resided the salutation of a 
genial shower, offered by the dark clouds. She departed bom us, and we, seduced by 
love, lent her our hearts ; but objects lent by lovers are never returned. 

The exhortations which he made at his assemblies were admirable. He died 
in the month of die latter Rabi, A. H. 571 (Oct.-Nov. A. D. 1175], in the citV 
of Tibriz (Taunt): but some persons place his death in the month of Rajab, A.H. 
.573. — ^Notwithstanding all my researches, I have not been able to discover why 
he was called Hafada. — TUnrtx is one of the largest cities in Adarbaijan. 
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AL-KHUfiUSHANl. 

Abu ’l-Barak&t Muhammad Ibu al-Muwafibk Ibn Said Ibn Ali Ibn abHasaii 
Ibn Abd Allah aUKhubilMhlbu, auniamed Najm ad*din (star of religton)t was an 
able doctor of the Shafite and noted for hisidevout life. He studied juris- 
prudence under Muhammad Ibn Yabya (txd. II. p. 625), and hp so well knew by 
heart diat author’s commentary on the IfoiH, entitled the MuMt (eomprehemive), 
that, it is said, be once repeated it from memory (to Mt ’ptipih), as he happened 
not to have a copy of it at hand. We have a largt? work of his called the Tahkik 
d-MuMt (prooft of the doctrinet eonlained in the Muhit), and I have seen a copy of 
it in sixteen volumes. Mention has been already made of his interview with 
al>Aadid al-Obaidi (vot. II. p. 74). When the sultan Sal&h ad-dtn obtained 
the sovereignty of Egypt, he took al-KhuhAsh&ni into favoui^and treated 
him with marked honour, having conceived a high opinion of his learning 
and piety. It was by this doctor’s advice, it is said, that he built the college 
situated near the tomb of the^ imdm as-Shkfi ; and, on the completion of the 
edifice, in the year 572 (A. D. 1176-7), he appointed al-KhubAshini„ to it, as 
professor. In this same year he built the hospital in the citadel of Cairo. 
1 met a number of this doctor’s old pupils, and they all extolled his talents 
and piety ; remarking at the same time, that he was a man of the soundest 
moral principle and very little acquainted with the ways of the world. He 
was born on the 13th of Rajab, A. H. 510 (November, A. D. 1116), at 
Usuwa (a place near) Khtkbdshan, and he died on Wednesday, the 12th ofZii 
’1-Kaada, A. H.* 587 (December, A. D. 1191), at the college of which we have 
just spoken. He was interred under a cupola at the foot of as-Shkfl’s grave, 
and a grating separates the two tombs.— AkuilUkdnt means belonging to KhtMxhdn, 
a small town in the district of Naiskpdr. — l/stouta, pronounced also V$lima, is 
the name of a canton in the same district, containing a great number of villages. 
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KAMAL AD-DIN AS-SHAHROZURI. 

Abd ’l-Fadl Muhammad Ibo Abi Muhammad, Abd AlUh Ibn Abi Ahmad al- 
Kasini as-Shahrozdri, auraamed KaroM adnlin {perfeOkm of rekjiion), was a doctor 
of the sect of as-Shifl. Mention baa been already oqade of bis father and grande 
father (ml. II. poffet 29 and 497 Kam&l ad-dln atudied jan8|hiidenoe at Ba^> 
dad under Aaaad al-Mihani (ml. I, p. 189), and learned Traditiona from Abd 
’l-fiarak4t Muhammad 'ibn Muhammad Ibn Khamia al-Manaili. % filled the 
pia<!e of kddi at Mosul, and bcilt a college for Shafites m that city. He erected 
also a convent (ribdt) at Medina. The aldbek Imkl ad-dtn Zinki employed him 
as his envoy, and frequently dispatched him, in that capacity, from Mosul to 
iMtS (the court, of) Baghdad. When Zinki lost his life at the siege of Kalkt Jaabar 
(rot. I. p. 546), Kamkl ad-din was at the army with his brother Tkj ad-dIn Abd 
Tahir Yahya, the father of the kdd* Dik acMin, and they accompanied the army 
on its return to Mosul. The sovereign authority having devolved to Saif ad-din 
Ghazi, the son of Imkd ad-din, (hat prince entrusted the kddi Kamal ad-din with 
the administration of Mosul and of all the empire. In the year 542 (A. D. 
1147-8) he caused Iwth {hrothm'i to be arrested, and confined them in the ci- 
tadel of Mosul, after which, he sent for Najm ad^lin Abd Ali al-Hasan, the son 
of Bahii ad-din Abd 'l-Hasan Ali, who was then kddi of ar-Rahaba, and appointed 
him to the kadiship of Mosul and Diar Bakr, as successor to his cousin Kamal 
ud-din. The khalif al-Muktafi then sent an envoy to inlaraede for Kamkl ad-din 
and his brother; this procured their liberation from piiiM||Mbut they were then 
kept under arrest at their own houses, whilst JaUtfaddin Abfi Ahmad, Kamkl ad- 
din’s sun, and Dik ad-din Abd ’1-Fadkil al-Kksim, the stii of Taj ad-din, re- 
mained prisoners in the citadel. On the death of Saif ad-dln Ghkzi, - the arrest 
was suspended, and they Imth went to see Kotb ad-dln Mauddd, the son of Zinki, 
who had been raised to the throne on the death dfi^as brother Saif ad-dln. 
Finding the prince on horsfback in the hippodrome, diey immediately dismounted 
and went up to him. ' They were arrayed in mourning robes, and had left aside 
their tarha* (1 ). , When they drew near, he got off his horse to meet them, and re- 
ceived their condolences on the death of his brother, witli their felicitations on 
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his own accession. They then moimted again, and placed tliemselves one^^n 
each ^e of Kiitb ad-dln, idler adiich they returned home, discharged from their 
arrest. From that time, they r^;ularly rode out in the train of the prince. In 
the year 550 (A. D. 1 1 55-6), KamM ad-dln entered into the service of NOr ad-din 
MahmOd (2)^ sovereign* of Syria, and remained some time at Damascus. In the 
month of Safar, A. H. 555 (Feb.-March., A. D. 1160), he was appointed hdkim 
{chi^ magistrate), in die plaise of Zalti ad-din,*’ whd was removed from office; on 
which lie designated his son and nephews to act as his deputira in the different 
cities of Syria. He then rose to the vizirdiip, and exercised the chief magisterial 
authority over all the Moslim cities of that Ume, whilst bis son, the fcddi Muhi ad- 
dln, acted in the same capacity, as his lieutenant at Aleppo. During the reign 
of Nur ad-din, he not only filled the duties of chief magistrate and president of 
the council of state, but he had also to direct the whole administration of the 
empire. That prince sent him as his envoy to the court (of Bagk^), in the 
khalifate of al-Muktafi, and the latter confided to him the mission of establishing 
a peace between Nfir ad-dln and Kilidj Arsl4n Ibn Masdd, sovereign of Asia Minor 
(Adm). On the death of Nfir ad-din, Salah ad-dln took possession of Damascus and 
confirmed Kamal ad-din in his attributions. Kamlil addin was a jurisconsult, an 
elegant scholar, a poet and a kdtib ; he possessed a lively wit and a taleiA for ernn- 
versation which rendered him the delight of society. He discoursed remarkably 
well on the points of difference between the orthodox sects and on the funda- 
mental principles of theology and jurisprudence; he maintained a high eminence 
by his acuteness and intrepidity, and he was equally distinguished for his charity 
and beneficence. Numerous pious establishments (wakft) were founded by him 
at Mosul, Nasibin, and Damascuy. As the prime minister of the empire, he exer- 
cised great influence, and, as a statesman, his abilities were of the highest order. 
None of his sons could be compared with him, and none of them, htihierous 
though they were, ever attained such an exalted rank as he. Mention is made of 
him by the hdfix Ibn Aslkir (vol. II. p. 252) in the History of Damascus. He 
composed some good poetry, and the following lines were repiyted to me as his, 
by persons of bis fiumly : 

1 wsBt.'lo see thM whilst the stars were my only observMB, and the dawn was yet an 
kies, latwtin die boeom of the East. Impelled by love, 1 iheed every danger, hoping 
we aright amat. 
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||t is said that he wrote the following verses to his son Muhi ad-din, who was 
then at Aleppo; and the author of the Khmida pixmounces them positively to be 
his 


I dispatch to thy presence a legion of loving wishes, in the form of letters ; thinking 
I6A of thee, I hold a pleasing conversation with myself, bnt, alas I it is a mere delusion. 

The kdUb Imad ad-din says in <he A%arf^, in Ms article on Kamal ad-din, 
that these lines were recited to him by the kddi as his own, on the 3rd of the 
(irst Rahi, A. H. 571 . “ They recalled to my ipind,” he adds, “ the words of 
the thaiif Yalalbn al-Habb^riya (3 , who said, alluding to the slow ap- 

‘ ‘ proach of morning ( after alight of amietg ) ; 

‘ How many the nights I passed, concealing the flame which consumed me, and ut- 
‘ tering complaints to the stars, so as nearly to awake their pity; whilst the East with- 
* hold from me the sight of morn, as the hand of the wretch^ holds closely the flivonr 
' it obtained.’ ” 

He then adds : If the poet had (changed a mgle word and) said : (ardently de- 
nred) like a tardy favotir granted to the wretched, the thought bad been ex- 
“ cellent.” It is said that when Kamalad-dln grew old and feeble, so as to be 
hardly al>ie to move, he used very often to repeat these lines : 

U Lord 1 let me not live till I become a burden to any man ; take me by the hand (imro 
ihy»elf), before I am obliged to say, when 1 wish to rise up: “Take me by -the hand.” 

1 am not sure whether these verses be his own or not, and 1 have since met 

I 

with them in a poem composed by Abd ’1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Abi s’-Sakr al- 
Wasiti. In the life of Ibn Abi ’s-Sakr, we sbalTagida speak of them. — Kamal 
ad-din was born at Mosul, A. H. 492(A.D. 1098-9); he died at Damascus on Thurs- 
day, the 6th of Muharram, A. H. 572 (July, A.D. 1 1 76), and was interred, the next 
morning, at Modnt KasiOn. He was then aged eighty years and some months. 
His son Muhi ad-din composed an elegy on his death. — One of Kamil ad-din’s 
last requests, was that the chief kadiship should be conferred on his nephew, 
Ahu ’1- Fadlil al-KIsim Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Allah, sumamed Dil ad-din, and the 
sultan acceded to this recommendation by nominating him kddi of Damascus. He 
held this post for some time, but discovering that the prince had a partiality for 
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the rtotJkft ^uuraf ad-<lln Ibn Al» Uerho (voi. //. p. 32), he asked and obtained.) 
his dismissal. Sharaf ad-dln was a^winted to the vacant place. 


(1) It would appear ftom a note by M. de Saey, in hie Ckr$iiomaihi 9 t tom. II. p. that the tairha was 
a fort of hood worn by the chief hddia of the Shafite lect. 

(S) His life will be found in this work. 

(3; Theskarl^ Ahd Yala Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn SAlih Ibn al-Habblriya, a natlTe of Baghdad, was 
one of the poets patronised by Msl^ al-Mulk (vpl. 1. p 413^ He'^had a great propensity to satire, and sur- 
passed, in the gaiety and licentiousness of his poems, Ibn al-Hajjlj (vol.I. p. 44S), pn whose style his own 
might be said to be formed. He ended by satirising Niskm al-Mulk himself. Imkd ad-dtn gWes some pas- 
sages from his compositions in the Ehariia, MS. No. 1447, fol.24 si sag. 


^ MUHI AD-DIN AS-SHAHROZURI. 

Abu Hamid Muhammad as-Shahrozdri, surnamed Muhl ad-dln (reviver of 
gion}, was ihe son of the kddi Kamal ad-dln, whSse life has been given in 
the preceding article. Having already mentioned the high rank and authority 
held by his father, we need not repeat our observations here. The^ldi Muhl 
ad-dln went to study at Baghdad, and, having distinguished himself by his 
progress in jurisprudence under the tuition of the ekaihh Abd Mansdr Ibn 
al-Bazzaz, he proceeded to Syria and filled the kadiship of Damascus, as his 
father’s deputy. In the month of Ramadlln, A. H. 555 (September, A. D. 
1160), he removed to Aleppo, where he c'xercised the chief magistracy in 
his father’s naihe also, having replaced, in this oflice, Ihn Abi Jar&da, sur- 
named Ibn al-Adim (1). On the death of his father, he removed to Mosul 
and obtained not only the kadiship of that city, but the professorship in 
the colleges founded there, one by his father, and the other by Nizkm al-Mulk. 
Having gained the confidence of Izz ad-dn Masfid, the son of Kutb ad-dln 
' Maudfid, sovereign of Mosul, be became the uncontrolled director of the state, 
and was frequently dispatched by his master on missions to the court of Bagh- 
dad. Bahk ad-dln YAsuf Ibn Shadd&d, kddi of Aleppo, mentions, in his 
work entitled : Jfo^'d al-ffukkdm and lUibds il-Ahkdm (re$ouw of magiitratef 
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eo*:i/)hm the law u imtUfid), that be was in die retinue of Muhi adUin when 
thsf kdidi proceeded to Baghdad on one of fits missions. Hie eminence of Mohi 
ad-dln may be easily appreciated from the fact of his having such a man as 
Bahi ad'din in his service. He was distinguished by his princely beneficence, 
and it is said that, in one of his embassies to Bagdad, he distributed ten 
thousand enUrum dinars (2) to jurisconsults, literary men, poets, and indigent 
pei^ons. It is said also that, dpring the whole period of his magistracy at Mosul, 
he never allowed a debtor to be imprisoned lor two dinars or a smaller sum, but 
discharged the debt himself. Numerous anecdotes are related of his generosity. 
The great authority and influence which he exercised obtained for him universal 
respect ; and his character, which was of the very noblest cast, was marked by 
beneficence and affability (3). He possessed a very fair knowledge of the belles 
lettres, and composed some good poetry. One of his pieces, recited to me at Da- 
mascus by a friend, is on a grasshopper, and offers great novelty in its compa- 
risons ; he s/iys ; 

It has the thighs of a camel, the legs of an ostrich, the claws of an eagle, and the 
breast of a lion, it bflrri;»wed its belly from the serpent of the sands, and its head and 
mouth from the spirited steed. 

In a cdilection of various pieces, 1 found the following verses of his on the 
descent of snow from the clouds : 

When time grew hoary with grief at the loss of its generous men, he tore off this hoa- 
riness and scattered it upon mankind. 

His birth may be placed approximatively in the year 510 (A. D. 1116-7). 
The kdtib Imad ad-dln says in his Khartda, I know not on whair authority, that 
he was born in the year 519, to which he adds, in the Sail, that this event 
took place in the month of Shaaban. He died at daybreak, on Wednesday 
the 14th of tlie first Jumada, A. H. 586 (June, A. D. 1190), according to 
Ibn ad-Dubaithi (4), but, on the 23rd of the month, according to the kdUb 
Im4d ad- din, in his SaU, His death took place at Mosul, and he was buried 
in his house, situatetH in - the quarter of the Castle, but his corpse was subse- 
quently carried to Medina; so, at least, 1 have read in an historical Wk, but 
Ibn ad-Dubaithrstates, in his History, that it was removed to a mausoleum built 
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for its recepti(m outside the city (of Motul). Having endeavoured to clear up' 
this point, i found Ihn ad-Duhaithi’s statement to he true. This mausoldiim 
lies outside tlie Maid4n Gate, near Hie tomh of Kadlb al-Ban, the celebrated 
worker of miracles (5). — ^Kamal ad-dln had another son called Imad ad>dtn 
Ahmad, who was sentf in the year 569 (A. D. H73-4), as ambassador from Nur 
ad^ln to the court of Baghdad. His praises were celebrated by the poet Ibn at> 
Taliwlzi (6), in a Jhtsfda of^vhich one of the j^rsss is ; 

They said : He is an envoy (rnitK ) whose qualities are above description 1 and I an- 
swered : You speak the truth ; tuch is the description of eveqf apostle (rani/). 


(1) Ibn AW iarlda, (he grandrather of the biatorian of Aleppo, retUied lo hold the place of kddi ae deputy 
to ad-dln — MS.No.TJS, f.f76. Farther on, we read ai followa: •• In the year 578 (A.D. IITS-SO; aome 
" ill-intentioned peraona complained aecretly of Muhl ad-dln aa-Shabrontri, hddf of Aleppo, to Jamil ad-dln 
Sbadbakbt, governor pf that city, pretending that be favoured the projecta of al-Malik aa-Sklib, and producing 
poema (to that effect), which they declared to be hia. Thla awakened the apprehenaiona of Mubt ad-dln. 
•• who proceeded lo Moaul ; on which the poat of kddi at Aleppo waa offered to my uncle. Ah* Ghtnim Muham- 
mad Ibn Hibai Allah Ibn Abi Jarkda, who refused it. My father then accepted the place, and conUnued tn 
hold it till the death of al-Malik aa-S*lih."— tWatory of Aleppo by KwAkI ad-dln Ibn al-AdIm. This ia the 


work of which a portion baa been publiahed by M. Freytag under the title of Bxeerpta ex Bitlorid ffalebi.) 

(i) I am indebted to the author of the excellent Betai tur let kUdaillei das Satanidti for the Ijgllowing note 
on the emfnon dinar; -In Toulounidea, au guatrikme aiicle, inKrlvirenl aur leura monnaiea d'or le nom du 
khalife auivi du titre d'dmir. Maia la premikre monnaie d’or frappde par un khalife el portant ce litre paralt 


ktre on dinar de Moaurched billab, donl un eiemplaire unique et inSdit appartieni k la bibllolhkque royale. 
Cette monnaie eat frappke k Bagdad «* I'anndeBtl. D’un edW on y lil,aprka le aymbole, 

^ |l3'j ■ f.M . le revera, un peu altdrd, permet pourtant de lire! ti3l 

^ l^jJI ^ aJo i3JI Comma le module el le polda dea dinara dea derniera khalifa 

ktaient plua conaid#rablea que ceoi dea dinara anonymea happka pendant lea trola premiera aikelea, on a dd, 
dana le people, diaiinguer cea nou^pltea uwnnaiea par one appellation vulgaire. Le Utre d'dmirdUnl auaai une 
innovatioo pour h monnaie de Bagdad, aura frappd I’aitention dea gena de cetto ville qui auront crM U ddno- 
de difMif kmfrfen. Cette dialinction ktait d’aount plot natorelle que lea dinara antdrieura, quolque 
nc portant pm de nom de prince, nooa montrent quelquefola aon litre pls*k <Wua le champ de la pliee 

du aymbole. Je citeiui le dinar de IM de al-Mamoon comme offmot un ewmple de cetie parUcu- 
DE LOHGPliAIBA. 


/ (3) The worda JLtlJl jjij, rendered here by affabilitp, may perbapa aignYy ptnelraMon. It It an 

eipreaaion which baa a great variety of meanings. 

(4) Hia life prill be found in the third volume. 

(5) IhnvenotyetaueeeededinSndinganotieeon Ihead^aumamedJrodlkal-Bon iwfHow aeoiad). 

•6) The life of Ihif poet if fifoii bj Ibn KbilliUo. 
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FAKHR AD>DIN AR-RAZI. 

AbA Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn al-Husain Ibn al4Iasan Ibn All at 
Taimi al-Bakri (1) at-Tabarest&ni ar-R&zi (native of Rai tn Tabarettdn}, sur* 
named Fakhr ad-dtn (glory oftthe'fsMh) and generally known by the appellatioi 
of Ibn al-Khatib (tke ton of the preacher), was a doctor of the Shafite sect, anc 
bom at Rai. Fakr ad-dln was the pearl of the age, a man without a peer; h< 
surpassed all his contehiporaries in scholastic theology, metaphysics, and philo- 
sophy (2). He composed instructive works on many branches of science, such a: 
,a commentary on the Koran containing an immense quantity of rare and curiouE 
observations; it is a most extensive work, but he left it unfinished; the explana- 
tion of the opening idrat alone fills one volume. On scholastic theology he wrote 
the works entitled atrMatdUh al-Adliya (the lofliect aim) ; the Nihdya tal-Ok&l ( limit 
of human reason); the drkafn (forty traditions) (3); the Muhassal (summary) (4); the 
OOtt Kitdb al-Baiydn wa ‘l-Burkdn, etc. (book of elucidation and proof, being a refutation 
of the partisans of error an^ impiety)", the Kitdb al-Mahdhith al-Jmddiya fi l-Hfatdlib 
al-Maddiya (Imadian researches on the questions raised concerning the resurrec- 
tion) (5) ; the Tahdtb ad-Daldil wa Oydn al-MasdU ( eorreetid argumentorum et fon- 
tes questionum) ; the Irshdd an-Nuzzdr ila latdif U-Asrdr (direction of investigators 
towards subtle mysteries) ; the Ajwiba tal-Masdil in-Najjariya (replies to the Najjarian 
questions) (6); the Tah^l ai-Hakk (acquisition of the trulA); the Zubda (cream) (7), 
the Madiim (jguiding marks), etc. On the fundamentals of jurisprudence he wrote 
the Mahsdl (results) and the Madlhn. On philosophy he composed the MulcJth- 
khas (succinct egposition) ; a commentary on Avicend's. (vol. I. j^e 440] Ishdrat 
(indications or theorem) (8) ; a commentary on (the same author’s) Oydn al-Hikma 
( fontes philosophies), etc. On the science of talismans he wrote the work intitled 
as-Sirr al-MakUm (the hidden secret}, and an Explanation of the excellent names 
of God. It is said tliat he left a commentary on ax-Zamakhshari's grammatical 
treatise the Mufassed, another on al-Ghau&li’s treatise on jurisprudence, the 
Wajtz, and a third tm Xbil ’1-Ala’s SilU ax-Zassd (vol. I. page 95). He com- 
posed also a compendium on the unattainable perfection of style displayed in 
the Koran, a collection of excellent strictures on the grammarians, a system of 
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ccmtroTersy, uid a oommeiitary on the KuKj/af (mhmaka) of Avicena’s Cotton. 
He wrote also a treatise on physiognomy, and another on the merits of as-SMO. 
All his works are hi|^ly instructive, and have got into circulation (even) in 
(Hutant) countries, and, by an effect of the good fortune which attended him in 
these treatises, the public took them for class'books and rqected those of former 
authors. He was the first who introduced the systematical arrangement so re- 
markable in his writing8,^nd which had i)^er.,been employed by any person 
before his time. He preached with most impressive effect, both in Arabic and 
Persian; in the midst of his exhortations, feelings of compunction would draw 
floods of tears from his eyes. The conferences which hfe held at Her&t were at- 
tended by the principal doctors of the orthodox seats and the chiel's of the phik»- 
sophical schools, who come to propose questions to him and hear his excellent 
answers. By his efforts a great number of the Karrdmiya (9) and other seels 
were converted to the tumite doctrines. At Herat, they gave him the title of 
Shatkh alrltldtn (the chief of Itlamum). His first studies were made under his 
father, and,- after his death, he went to al-Kamal as-Simnkni, and remained \^ith 
him as a pupil for some time; he then returned to Rai and studied under al- 
Majd al-Jili, a disciple of Muhammad Ibn Yahya (vol. II, page 628). When 
al-Majd al-JlIi was called to Marigha, in order to give lessons in that cit^ Fakr ad- 
din accompanied him, and continued, for a long period, to study scholastic theo- 
logy and philosophy under his tuition. It is said that he knew by heart the 
imam al-Haramain’s treatise on scholastic theology, entitled apShdmtl. Having 
then proceeded to Kbowarezm, he displayed the highest ahililies in all the 
branches of science, and maintained a controversy with the people of that place on 
questions connected witli the doctrines of his s^t and with the principles of faith. 
Being expelled from the ckV (fo), he passed into Transoxiana, where he exfie- 
rienced a similar treatment, upon which he returned to Rai. There was then 
living in Rai an able physician, who possessed a large fortune and had two daugh- 
ters. Having fallen sick, and perceiving death to be inevitable, he gave each 
of those girls in marriage to a son of Fakhr ad-din. On his demise, the latter 
took possession of all bis property, and this was the prigin his wealth. He 
was constantly travelling from place to place: having ^n^ to Ghazna to reco- 
ver a sum of money which he had advanced to %ihab ad-dlp al-Ghdri, the 
sovereign of that city, he not only met a most honorable and kind reception, but 
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was enabled, by the |MX)CecUon of the prnce, to gam a ho^ ram (iendei wAttf 
he Stad received). He then returned to KhorliBln, and atladied hiaaself to the anA- 
tan Muhammad Ibn Tukuah, surnamed Khowkrenn ShMi : this prince treated 
him with great favour and elevated him to the very highest posts in the mnpiri. 
The virtues and merits of Fakhr ad<^in were boundless.* To his kimwledge (d* 
all these sciences, he joined a talent for poetry, and in one of his pieces he says : 

Human reason can reach only to the extentSif its chain ; the utmost efforts of mortals • 
mostly serve te lead them into error. Our souls and our bodies are at variance, and 
the sum of our worldly enjoyments is but bane and-evil. Though we pass our lives in 
ICl investigation, all we can collect may be reduced to this : it is said, or they say (il). How 
many men, how many empires have we seen flourishing, and which rapidly disappear- 
ed ; how many mountains the summits of which men have ascended, who are now 
gone, and the mountains remain. 

The learned men of (all the neighbouring) countries went to (comuh him) and 
persons joumied forth from every region to visit him. Sharaf ad-din Ibn Onain, 

( a poet) whose life we shall give, relates that he happened, on a winter’s day, to 
he^resent, with a numerous audience of men eminent for talent, at one of the 
lessons given by Fakhr ad^in in the college of Khowarezm, and that much snow 
had fallen, that country lieing extremely cold. Whilst the lesson was going on, 
a pigeon ,*^ursued by a bird of prey, alighted near the professor, and the other 
hiixl disappeared on seeing the people assembled there. As the pigeon was un- 
able lo fly off, owing to the efiects of terror and of cold, Fakhr ad-din went 
over to ic on finisbing his lecture, and expressed his pity for the poor thing, as 
h(^ took it up in his hand. On this, Ibn Onain recited extempore the following 
lines : 


Son of the generous 1 son of those who fed the pocar iifS&inter, when scarcity prevailed 
and the snow covered the earth 1 — of those who protected the unfortunate when their 
souls trembled under the sword and the gory-pointed spear ! Who told the dove that 
your mansion was a sanctuary, and that you were an asylum for the timorous ? It came 
to visit thee vd^en its death was near, and you bestowed on it new life, in saving it 
from destruction. Could it receive (sueh) presents (a# men obtain), it would leave thy 
hand, bearing off a large donation. It came with its complaints to the Solomon of the 
age (12), whilst ^eath glpamed at it from beneath the wings of a rapacious, vigorous^ 
bird attracted by life sight— nay, by the shadow— of food, and it fled l^fore him with a 
trembling heart. 

Abu Abd Allah al-jflusain al-Wasiti says that he heard Fakhr ad-din repeat the 
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foUowing line from the {tulint) at Ifeiit, on concluding a discourse wherein he 
reproved the people of that city : 

A vrorthy man is despised during his lifetime, bnt when removed by death, his 
loss is seve^y felt. 

Fakhr adrdin mentions, in bis work entitled ToMi tU'HtJtk, that he studiei 
dogmatic theology under his father IM& ad^n Omar, who had learned ij^at 
• science from Abd ’l-IUsin^almluidbn Nksir al-^ns&ri (f3), who had been in- 
structed in it by the Imam al-Haramain {vol.II. p. 120), to v^om it had been 
taught by Abd Isbak al-IsfaraiiA (vol. I. p. 8), who had i^ived his information 
in it from the shaikh Abd ’(•Husain al-Bahili, wh^ master was the shaiAA 
Smna, Abd ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Ismail al-Ash&ri (ool. II. p. 227), who had studied 
it under Abd Ali al^Jubyii(v. II. p.669), whose (motazelile) doi’trines al-Ashari 
afterwards abandoned, and having then returned to orthodox principles, he took 
the defence of the doctrines held by the surmites and the (Moslim) comjpunity . As 
for Fakhr ad din’s knowledge of the Shafite doctrines, he had received it from his 
father, to whom it had been taught by Abd Muhammad al-Farfli al>Bagh^i 
(v. I. p. 419), who bad studied that science under the4ddi Husain al-Marwarrudi 
(v. I. p. 418), who had been tatfght it by aUKaflal al-Marwazi (v. II. p. 26), wh(» 
received his information in it from Abd Zaid al-Marwazi (o. II. p. 613)*who had 
learned it under Abd Ishak al-Marwazi (vol. I. p. 7), to whom it had been taught 
by Abd ’1-Abbas Ibn Suraij (vol. I. p. 46), who had for preceptor Abd ’l-K&siin 
al-Anmlti (rot. II. p. 186), who had studied it under Abd Ibrahim ai-Muzani 
(v. I. p. 200), who had been instructed in it by theHtndm as-Shafi (v. II. p. 509). 

— Fakr ad-din ar-Razi was born at Rai on the ^th of Ramadan, A. H. 544 (Jan. 

A. D. 1150), some say 54^ a^ he died at Herat on Monday, the 1st of Shaw- 
wal, A. H. 606 (March, A. D. IfilO). On the evening of the same day, be wasOti 
interred at the mountain contiguous to the village of Muzddkhin. 1 saw the 
dying injunctions dictated by him to one of his pupils, and tl^y clearly prove 
the soundness of his religious belief.— MuzddkAdn is the name of a village near 
ileiit. 

(1) The irialfet adjMtivw oi-ratmf ot-takH indime bare that Fakr ad-«ilakr4Ufi wu a daicaiuiani of Iba 
khaOf Abon Babr, oiia of wboaa aaeailon wu Taiu, tha ion of Mom, Iba ion of Kub*lba ion of Luwaiyi. 

Iba ion of GUlHi, Iba Mn of Fihr KomMi. 
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f2i The words here rendered hj philonophy, siKnify literally, the xrtenre of the ancients. 

Hy hie anrimlH is rnearil thf Greeks. 

.'t; These forty 'Traditions relate (o the df>jfiii/is of faith. He drew them up for the use of his son. See Flue- 
Kel’s Hajji Khalifa, lorn. I. p. 242. 

4) Hajji Khalifa rails this work a Summary of reflexions made by ancient and modern philosophers. 

'Yi] Hajji Khalifa notiees the title of this work, hut does not inform us why these researches were called 
I madia a. 

fk' What those questions were I have not able to discover. 

7, This is said hy Hajji Khalifa to he a work on the doftwias of religion. 

H) See IMiiefjrers Uajji Khalifa, tom.l. p, 3tMK 

The KariAmians, followers of Muhammad Ihn Korraiii, held tire principle of aiilliroponiorjihism. See an 
.icroiint of this sect in Sale’s Pf^dimiuary Ihsrour.se to the Koran. 

10 Piohahly the city of Korkeiij or .iurjani\a, the capital of Khoware/rn. 

11 head \J'.5 III the Arabic text, 

'12 This mas perhaps he an allusion tn the following lejxend : “As ha\id was sittmtr one (Kin at an asscin 

hh of the children nf Israil, with Snlornon before him, a pigeon cann* and settled close to Solfnnori, and 
“ said: son of IlavidI I am one <d’ the pigeons of this niansion, and woiiig ones have ne\er been be 

' ‘ ,st«)wed upon me to rejoice me.' Then Solomon stroked it on the baik and said: ‘f.o; thou shall produce 

• se\cnty young ones, and thy breed shall muiti|dy. even unto the day rd the resuncction.' " — {.\afdi.s 
tu ,‘iidis, MS. ^o. t»2d, fol 1,'Ui verso.' 

I'b Abt'i l-KAsiin Saliii/iii Ibn N/isir Ibii Imr/in al->Ans/iri, an able jurisconsult, scholastic ihcfdoginii. and 
expositoi of the Koran, was a juipi^if the IniAin al-llarainaiii and of Abh l-Kitsim al-Kushairi. He vas noted 
lot bis piety and mortifiiMl life. Ills works arc, a commentary on 4he IniAiiTs Ir.shdd, and the Kitdh al (,ha 
ntya He <]h’d in the iiioiith of the latter Juiin'ida, A. li. 1)12 'Sept. diet. A. I>. 11IK . Tab. ns-Shdf. Tins 
\'ork gi>es the orthography »d the name Salmdn, which is incorrectly written in all our munuseripls of Ibn 
Khailikan 


IMAI) AI)~I)I% IBN 

Aim llainid Muliaininad 11m ^ ul^|^ Ihn Mnhaininad Ihn l\Iana Ihn Malik Ihn 
Mnhaininad, Mn»:»amt’d Iniad ad-din [nilnnin aj ihv fdith , was a dortoi* of tiu* Sha- 
lilt* sfti, and ihf mo>i ahlt* inaslrr oi ihal at;r in Shalili' tiot li Int's, doirniatic 
th('olo?;y, and polt'init’s. ^ Ili> rt'jmlahon was imint‘nsr, and jnrist'onsults raint* 
from ihf ifiimlt'si irfjiins for iln* [mrjioM* of sindyin?j nndri his inition. >n- 
mrroiis impils /mishrd tluir rduratitm uiuUt him, and hivamr llumst'hrs ahlr 
and <li>lin»;nisht‘d |HV>ft*ssors lie romnuHKHMl his own sintlifs, at .Mosul, nndri 
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^8 father, a doeto^ whose life we shall give, and he then proceeded to Baghdad • 
and studied jurispudence in the NiSimi^a College under as*$ad)d as-Salait)asi 
(nol. II. p. 643); he acted also a$ under-tutor (m4Id) in the same establishment 
w4ien Sharaf ad-dtn Ydsuf Ibn Bendar ad-Dimishki (1) was professor there. He 
learned Traditions at Baghdad from AhA Alid ar-Rahmkn Muhammad Ibn Mu* 
hammad al-Kushmihani, at the time of that doctor’s visit, and he received 
other Traditions from AM Hamid Muhai^pilhd^ Ibn Abi VRabl at-Gharo.iti 
(o native of Granada in Spain). Having then iH'turned to Mosul, be gave lessons 
in a number of the colleges tluye, and composwl some works on the doctrines of 
his sect, such as the (the comprehensive, being»the combination of what 

is contained in the Muhaddab and the Wash) (2); aj; explanation of al-GhazzjdrT 
(vol. II. page 621) Wajtz; a treatise on dialcc'tics; an exposition of (he Moslini 
faith, and a laaltka (collection of notes) on controverted points of doctrine. This 
last work he left unfinished. He filled (at Mostd) the functions of proacher in 
(he Muj/Uiidi Mosque, and those of profi\ssor in (he Nltriga, hziya, Zniniga, Na- 
ftsiija and Aldiyia colkges. Having acrpiired givat influenro at the court of 
ad-dln Arslan Shah (vol. I. p. 174), sovereign of Mosul, he was occasionally em- 
ployed by that prince as> envoy to the court of Raghffad and to that of al-Malik 
al-A^il (bi'other of the sultan ^Idh ad-Mn). In the year .596 (A. I). 1199-1200; 
he maintained a discussion before the khalifs council of state, to prove that an 
iniidel could law'fully purchase a Moslim slave f.9). On Thursday, the 4th 
of Ramadan, A. H. 592 (August, A. T). 119(5), he was appointed k&di of 
at Mosul, but, on Wednesday, the 17(h of the inontlj,4»f1>afar, of (ho ensuing 
year, he was replaced by Abd 'l-Fadail Yahvprf^-Sh.ihroz(jri, surnanicd 1)1.4 
ad-dln, the same whom we have s|)oken of invthe life of K.'imal ad-dln (rol. II. 
page 646). He hccame cytffWic Shafltc conimnnity at Mosul, and was noted 
for his profound piety ais|[^fiatlfcmc self-mortification. Ib* never put on new 
clothes till he had washed tl(lnl'(4}, and he never took up a |)cn to write without 
washing his hand afterwards. Mild in disposition, he was aa agreeable com- 
panion in private society, and enlivened it by his anecdotes and versr’s. Nfir 
Ikd-din, tlie sovereign of Mjjpsul, admitted him into (he cioScst intimacy, and 
.had always recourse^ tiis opinion as a jurisoonsultXaffd his counsel as a 
statesman. * It wasjflP this prince that Ibn ManI drevX up b|,8 exposition of 
the Moslim faith, m never relaxed bis efforts till he i^ue^d Ndr atbdin to 


never relaxed bis efforts till he inifueed Ndr adnlin to 
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pass from the Hanifite sect to that of as-Sh^j|^od, in all the At&bek family) ni* 
mqj^uB as its memliets were, this prince wks the ooly one who professed the Sha* 
fitc dodtrines. On the death of Ndr ad-din, in the year 607, he proceeded to 
Baghdad on a mission, the ohjcrt of which was, to obtain the conGrmation of al- 
Malik al-K^hir MasOd, '[at succcstor to hit father). Wc shall speak again of al- 
Kahir in the life of his grandfather Masud. Haring succeeded in his mission, he 
l•c1u^ned with the jK-lissc of inve."‘iture and the diploma, and, from that time, he 
07 continiK'd to he trea((‘d by al-Kahir with ev^n greater favour than that prince’s 
la(h('i' had ever stiown him. lie possessed the highest abilities, but was not for- 
liinatx* in his works, c-s they seem unworthy of bis talent. lie was born in a 
small house at tlie citadel of Arliela, A. H. .'iSS (Al D. 1140-1); this house he 
after war (Is ^ isii(>(I, when on otu* of his missions, and he then applied t(^ it tlie well- 
known ver se • 

[IlfMil) tiro coiirrtry rrr wliicli Iheamirh'ls were first suspended round my neck (5), 
and lh(' Ijrsi land of wliroh rny body touched the sorl 

Me died at Mostrl on Thui*sday, the 11)tb of the latter Jumkda, A. H. 608 
November', A. 1). 121 1 ),~A1-Malik al-Moaszam Muzaflar ad-dIn, the sovereign 
of Ar'hela yvol. II. p. hdr) , used to relate that, after tho death of Imad ad-din (Ibn 
MohA), I'” saw him in a dream and asked him if he was not yet dead ; to which 
he r'eplied adirmalivelY, but added that be still continued respected '^C). Ibn 
ad-Dtrlmilhi (7) s[ieaks of this doctor in his Zail, and Ibn al-Mustau(i (vol, II 
p. 550) meritiot*'- him in the History of Arbela. We shall notice later his 
hr'other' KaruM ad-atin vl.'-s.^. They came of a family which produced man^ men 
of talent. — Ilis grarrdson iin [the croum of religion) Abik ’1-Kasim Abd ar- 
Rahman, the son of Rida ad-durlduhanimad, ll^spn of ImM a(l,-din Abd Hamid, 
rs the author of a good abridgment of al-Gnll|^>'s (vol. ll. p. 621) WajiZf 
entitled at-TAjh fi IkhtisAr tl-Wajiz (the being an abndgmenf of the 

Wajt/.). lie eornposed also an abridgment of (Fakhr addin ar~Rdzi’s''> treatise on 
the fundamentaH of Jurisprudence ,cittttled al-Afaksdl,- and another on Rukn ad-din 
at-Tawdsi’s (vol. II, p. 201) system of controverted doctrines. He was born at 
Mosul, A.ll. 4201-2); and was still UierQipthen tire Tartars took it(8>, 

but in the mdCHHjil'imadan, A. H. 670 (April, A. Dtjg72), he proceeded to 
Baghda<i^‘^||f|d'^il|(|Pr Miat city about the month of the Jumada, A. H. 671 
A. D. 1 .’72). 
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Thiftflheel wit ilreidy eomposid ihlUyi^rcei^Td thii the following note could uo< i}iply to the |»er^u ^ 
here mined by IbnKhiUikin; but»«s it contiios information mpecUng a doctor of some reputation Jt ac^ed 
to me worth pretenrlDg.^-^Tdiuf ttm Abd Allah llm Bendir was born at Damascus, A.H. 400 (A.D. 10^7\ ' 
in which city hts father had settled on i|uittiJig Marigha, his natite place. When Yfisuf had grown up, he 
went to Baghdad and stadled jurisprudence undm* Auad aNMlhani and became the tutor of that doctor’s 
class. Having displayed great^icquirementa as a teacher of the ShaHle doctrines, he was raised to the presi- 
dency of the Sbafite sect in Irik. He was an acute controvertist, and profhssed in the JSltdmiya and other 
colleges. A college was aHerwards built for himself, and regdiar assemblies were held to hear him preach, 
but this practice he subsequently imasunced, and applied l|i^elf do the loaruiiig and teaching of the TYadi* 
tions. He died In the month of Shawwlt, A. H.^IW3 (4uly-Aug. A. 1). lf6B) — (Thh. a»^ShAf.) 

(2^ The Muhaddab is a celebrated (realifl on ShiOu^ law by Abn Ishak ainShtrlzi, and the Wa$U ts a 

• » 

work on the ume tnbjeet by tl-GhinftU^ 

{3} Such ii the law, but Ibe pnirtie|m againit It. 

1.4) He did m let they might have contracted iwme impurity, fnrdhii would have invaltdaicd hi« praym. 
Soe d’OhMon's^Tah. G4n. dr VEmp. Othom. tom.ll p.7 
(8) The amulrU, like the Roman bulla, arc worn by children till the age of puberty. 


(6) A, thii anecdote appoar, very iatignineant in the translation, I auapeet that in rendeiitig the paMage 

meaning of the last word may have racaped me. 

(7) The life of Ibn ad-Ouhaithi «ill be found in the thiid volume of thie nork. 


(R) Moiul was taken by the Tartan, A. II. 060 (A. I). 1261), and nearly all the InliabiitinM .ere mnMarrtaf.' 


AL-JAMUMl. 

.Abu Hamid Muhammad Ilm Ibrahim Ibii Ahi 'I-Fadj,4(?i^^i al-Jajarmi, .mir- 
named ad-din Ulefender of the faith], waiustWriiiriont doclor of the Shafile 
.sect, and displayed the highest abilities in virions branches of seiepcc. He 
inhabited NaisaJiAr and pj;^lijbd in that city, llis treatise on jiirisprummce, en- 
titled al-Kifdija ^the tufficient], fhcludes, notwithstanding its extreme eoncision, 
most of those questions whlTh mufti* arc gtmcrally called on to resolve, and forms 
one volume; hh Iddh, or elueulatim of (al’Ghazzdli'*) Wajtz,uin two volume.<, 
is a very good work. He is also the author of a well-known system of eontrt*- 
'versy (l)and of the celebrated Kawdid, or funJantentalpriiiejples (of Sha file juri*- 
prudence'^, which hear his name. Numerous pupils aHut^red great information 
under his tuition, and, after his death, many derived proiU from^.the l^tudy of his 
works, especially the £ui?duf, which became a standard cial|s-hpok. This doctot^'' 
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f 

yied at Nais&pdr on Friday moroing, the 21st of Rajah, A.H.6l3(Nov.A.D.l2<6j||| 
— Mjami means bdonging to town lying between Naisapur and Juijan,, 

t which has giten birth to many learned men. When I was at NaisIpAr, in the 
year 6li2, 1 saw, on the 24th of the month of Zfi ’l-Hijja (April, A,D. 1216_;, 
(a number of notet in) his liandwriting on the margin of a book, in which he 
explained Traditions inserted In (i46u 'Ithak (u^Shtrdit^e) Muhaddah, and the 
ohst'ure terms (found pterein} % number of juri^'imsults had attended the 
lectures wherein ^e explained this work. 

, '1) U) of oontrotMriy (Tartta jUmilUMO ia meani • (jtlemat <; defence of die opinion* held by the 

(icrt of the author. 


RUKN AD-DIN AL-AMIDI. 

\ 

AhO llamid Muhammad, the son of Muhammad, the son of Muhammad (some 
say, of Ahmad,) al-Ami<li,surnamed llukn ad-din (pillar of the faith), was a doc- 
10 tor of thc^ Ilanifite sect and a native of Samarkand. ~He displayed the highest 
abilities in polemics, and particularly in that branch which Is termed al^*us((1): 
the first work specially devoted to this subject bad him for its author, as all his 
predecessors hadjhitherto confounded it with the science of polemics. He 
commenced his the shaikh Rida ad-din an-Nkisapdri (2), and 

was one of the four docio^*^^,ylod Rukm, or pillars; for, amongst his fellow- 
studeuts who attaim^^inence iib tfiat branch of science, were Rukn ad-dtn 
al-Tawdsf (i>ol. IJ^|PR|||01), Rukn ad-din Imadl>.^ada (3), and a fourth, 
whose name 1 do not recollect (4). AI-Aniidi com|)oscd a systematical treatise 
on iwicmics; it bears a high imputation, and is in iiie hands of every juriscon- 
sult ; he wrote alpo a work entitled al’-Inhdd (the direction) (5), on which com- 
mentaries have been composed by a number of masters in that department of 
science, such as Shamj^d-diii Abd ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn al-Khalll Ibn Saada * 
Ihn Jaafar al-Khuwa^j^), a doctor of the sect of a8-Sfa||^nd formerly kddt 
of Dama4ti>s^ Aphad ^-din ad-Ddni (7), kddi of Manbaj,^|||^ ad-din al-Me- 
‘^•endi, Bedr* ad-4lnj||l-Mariighi (naHve of MarAgha), and^lmrs. Al-Amidi 
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jM^tnposed also a work entitled an-Nafdit (Ote preciotu) (8), of which an abridg '' 
Inent was made by Shams ad-din al4(!huwaiyi, the doctor just mentioned, under 
the title o^Ardis an-Nafdit (the bridet from among the number of the preciotu •, 
liesides this, he wrote some more treatises of a similar cast. Amongst 
the numerous pupils who studied with profit under his tuition, was Uic Hani- 
fite sAotkfc, Nizitm ad>din Ahmad, the son of the shuifch Jamkl ad*din Abi'i 
’l-Muj&hid Mahmfid Ibn ^hmad Ibn Abd ji^^yid Ibn Othman ibn Na8r"Ibn 
^bd al-Malik. This Nizam ad-din was a native of Bnkh&ra, and composed 
a well known Tarika, or system of controversy, lie Iwre the surname of an- Ni- 
Jiri (9), and was generally k^st^n by the appellation of aWIasiri (1 O'!. (AbAmtdv 
was distinguished for bis qj^blc cliaracter, profounik humility, and agreeable man- 
ners. He-died on the eve of Wednesday, tlic 9ih of tiic latter Jumada, A. II. 
61 5 (September, A. D. 1218). — Shams ad-din al-Khuwaiyi died at Uamascirs 
on Saturday, the 7th of Shaabiin, A. II. 6.‘17 (March, A. I). 1210), and was 
interred at the foot of Mount Kasiydu. His birth took place in 4he month of 
Shawwal, A. H. 583 (December, A. D. 1187). — Auhad ad-din died at Alej^ 
subsequently to the taking of the citadel by the Tartars j the citadel was takeik 
twenty-nine days after the fall of the city, an event which occurred on the 1 Olli 
of Safar, A.H. 658 (Jan. A.D. 1200), Xuhad ad-din came into the wpyld in tlie 
year 586 (A.D. 1190-1). — I do not know whence the n'lative adjective Amtdi is 
derived, neither is it mentioned by as-Samani (in his Ansab ; sre p.i 57 of this vol.). 
— Nizam ad;^ al-Hasiri was slain by the Tartars at Naisimi\p|jJic first time they 
invaded those countries. This happened in the year CWm A.D. 1219-20). — His 
father was a doctor of the highest reputation ^^leaming. 1 met him, on <lii- 
ferent occasions^ at Damascus, where he profAsed in the Ndriya college (11). He 
was born at Bukhara in tli^m^th of Rajab, A. H. 546 (OcU-Nov. A. D. 1151), 
and be died at Damascus on tl*c eve of Sunday, tlic 8th of Safar, A. H. 6*16 
(September, A. D. 1238). ‘^Tlic next morning, he was buried outside the gate 
called B4b an-Nasr, in the cemetery of the td/ls. He used to say : “My faih«r 
“ was known by the surname of an-Nkjiri, but there is a quarter in Biikliara 
“ where mats (Aoifr) are made (12^, and in that we nesided (13).” 

(<) to t Pmton wart, tMl tognlSM StofitMiton, rmw<A. m knteing the pcectoe Miurc of lb* 

KtooeeiowkKtotbtoicnB toaiJiUed,! tin uublo to reDdorttl^ Engltob Mt^aUgit. 
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tS) lUda ad*dtfl an*Nsiitp6ri wai eelebraled for hli abiliriei ai a doctor of ibe Hani6te lOct, dad 
leverat worka, two of which, the MdMrtm al-AkhlM rod the Tartfei fi 'l-KhilAf, are noticed by Hajji 
Kbafifa, If it be taken into conaideratlon that his pupiJa Hukn ad^ln at-Tkwhti (#»« pag« 20^^ thitvoUtms 
and Kukn ad-din tl-Amldi died, the former in A. H. 600, and the Utter in A. H. 618, bit own death may be 
lilaeed with probability between A. H. 880 and A. H. 60(l|;^ Another perton of the came name, but known orfly 
at a Traditionitt, died at NaitlpAr in A. H. 617. (See the third vehme of thi* ttorh.) The author of tlie 
TnhakAt nl-Uanafiyat M>S. fonds St. Gortnain, No. 132, baa a notice on Aida ad^'dln an^NaisApCtri {foh i76)a 
Hi Mbicli be givcfi aome particulars respecting hts doetriues and opinions* but forgets to inform us of bis true 
tijint/: and the date of his death. 

(,1) The ^tnam, preacher* and mii/Vt, Muhammad Ibn 4bi Btikr* generally known by the appellations of ImAu^ 
ZAda (sprunff from anHmdm), and surnamed Uukn ad-dtn* was a native of a village in the dependencies of 
Samarkand, called Jazyh studied controversy under ,^id& ad-dtn an-Naistipbri* and l&vk undt^r 

^HurhAii ad-dtn az-Zernhji, the author of the ^ell-kno^n uork eaU^|(^^C'dUm aUMutaallim, lie acted as 
mufti at BuktiAra* and bore a high rciHlution for virtue* abititics, piel|||^aiid eloquence. Besides filling the 
dniicH of 0 preacher* he gave lessons In Sufinm. A work of his, the fihard taUhldm, is noticed bv Hajji 
Khalifa; this author jiloccs his death In the year 373 (A. I). 1177-8).— (Ilajji Khalifa. Tahokdt at^iianafiyn 
iol. IlM ) 

(i) The foiirih Uukn ad-dlii nas the iniAm ai-llaraiiii (Taft. ahUan.^ 

(3) This is a on polemics and controversy. 

(A) Khuwaiyi means notice of Hhuwait a dty in the province of AdarbaijAn. The date of this doetor’s 
will he found a llule further on. 

7) Ddiii means hnlonyiny to Vdnu, a village near Neho'tMMid. 

(H) This is a treatise on dialectics.' 

fP) 1 am unable to disrovei^the meaning of this surname. 

(10) This Ahrname is explained lower down* 

(11) This college was founded by Ndr ad-dtn Mahnihd* for the teaching of the Traditions. 

(12) The printed text and the manuscripts havc^^^.flas'^! ; I read^y.woar^l, 

(13) The Conclusion t > hr drawn from this appears to be* that he was surnamed o/- for that reason, 
and that the title of an-iSdju, y, mpo which the family did not acknowledge. 


[RN DAWIID AZ-ZAlllte. 

AbiJ Baki' Muliaiuinad Ihii Duwild Ibn Ali Ibn Khalaf al-Ispahani \mtwe of 
Ittpahdti), surnanieA .az-Zahiri was a jurisconsult, an accomplished soholai ,' 
a poet, and a man He used to hol^iscussions with Ahu '1-Abbas Ibn 

Suraij, as we have ^^dy slated (i« vol. R pig^e -V6'. On the death of his 
father (vol. 1. p. he went to take charge of his class, holding, as he did, 
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same opinions; bat the assembly thought him too young, and subomi^> 
a person to come forward and ask him the definition of drunkenness, an4 in 
what state a man should be, so as to be considered drunk. The reply which 
Abd Bakr made, was; “When his cares are dispelled, and he reveals the secret 
“ which he had kept^hidden.” They all ap[)rf)ved of his answer, and acknow- 
ledged the high rank he had attained in learning. In his early youth, he I'om- 
posed a work entitUHi az~ Zu hara (the planet and containing a great quan- 

tity of curious anecdotes and novdl infonnalion on literary subjects, with some 
charming pieces of verse, liq was one day holding a discussion on the subject 
of tla (2), with Abii 'l-Ahhd^l(M) Suraij, in the prescnccH)f tin* vizir Ihn al-.lar- 
rah (vol. I. p. 25), and hit adversary said to him ; When you first pronmmmT 
“ this verse of yours : He that looks often (at a female'' shall sigh often, you dis- 
“ played more intelligence than you do when you ili.s<*ourse about f/rt.” I'o 
this Abu Bakr replied; “If I pronounced that ver.se, ^1 <‘an also proriouiui* 
“ these : 

I permit my eye to roam throunh the garden «»f beauty, but I hinder my soul 
committing ought unlawful ; and 1 take upon myself s|ptli a burden of love, as would' 
break by its weight the solid rock itself. My eye interprets Iho seiitimeiits of my heart, 
and, did I not adroitly recall fhy glances, they would speak aloud. I have semi that 
all are subject to love, but i s(‘e no lover woundless and unscathed. ' 

On hearing these lines, Ihn .Iiiraij .said ; “ In what point do you think to 
“ outdo me? If I pleased, 1 also could say : 

{The fair stave) (3) was still awake; her eyes Jitoi wanton gtanecs, and I passed the 
night in repelling from her the approach of !i.nlmy sleep f so highly did I prize her 
sweet discourse and her rQPfpaches; wliilst I turned frequent glances towards hei 
cheeks. So {Kissed tbcddght^ and when the rays of morn afifieared, she rctirml, bear- 
ing off the seal of her master add the written deed by which he set her free. 

Here Abu Bakr exclaimed : “ Let the vizir hear these wordU in mind, so that 
“ the slave may produce (if necessary) two creditable witni'sses to the cfll'ecl of 
“ her receiving tlie seal of her master! ” To this Ihn Surajf replied : “ In (hat 
“ case I shall incur the same penalty as you have donlh^'Mcn you said ; / permit 
“ my eyes’to rote ^trough the gardens ofbeattty, but / hindf^My soul from committing 
“ aught utdawfiU." Here the vizir laughed and said : “Woq both possess wif" 
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and finesse, and intelligence and learning.^— In a collection of various pieces 
I fQiind the following verses attributed to Ibn Mwiid : 


Ev^ery man has a guest to rejoice him by his presence, bnt 1 have no odier guests 
than sorrows and care. {She whom t love) has eyes which shoot arrows into our hearts, 
and wound deeper than the redoubled stroke of the sword. My beloved asked me 
how I supported her absence? and I replied: “Was it possible to support it at all, 
“ that you now ask me how I dh^siipport it ?” 

Aliii Bakr Abd -Allah Ibn Abi ’d-Dunya (4) relates as follows : “ I was present 
“ at one of Ibn Dawud’s assemblies, when a man i^ent up to him and handed him 
«ii a paper. Ibn Dawud took it and reflected overWor a long time, whilst his 
“ pupils imagined that it was a question on a point of law to which an answer 
“ was retpiested. He then wrote some words on the back of the paper, and 
“ ro(urn<*d it to the man whom we recognised to be the celebrated poet Ibii 
“ ai'-Huini (vol. II. p, 1297). The jiaper contained these words : 


“ 0 son of Mwtid I 0 doctor of Irftk 1 give us yt»ur opinion on the eyes whose glances 
“ slay us. (;nn they be punished for the wounds which they inflict, or may they shed 
" with im|mnity (ho heait s blood of lovers ? 


“ Here' was the answer ; 

671 “ Ilow can tah^ive you an opinion who has been slain and prostrated by the darts 

“ of separatioC^I dasire ? The son of Ddwdd opineth that death produced by meet- 
“ iiig thobeloVcd is h». ttainful than death caused by separating from her." 

Ibn Ikiwild was deeply learnedf' n ^irisprudence. He left a great of 

works, such as the Kitdb al-WnsAl ila Mdrifa of acquirvitg aknoW' 

Irtlgr of th fimdamentais of jurkpnulencf''; the Kvldb al-Insdr {book of adpnonition}; 
the h'ltdb nl-Anzdr hook ofejccuses); the Kildb al-Intiulfi'f He. (defence [of the truth] 
aijmmt Muhammad Ibn Jarir and ihd Allah Ibn Shirshtr atid ha Ibn Ibrahim ad- 
Uarirj etc. Ho died on Monday, the 9th ofllamadan, A. H. 297 May, .A.D. 
910), at the age df forty-two years; some say, erroneoully however, that his' 
death took place in Vlmif^ear 296. The kddi Ydsuf Ibn ^j^ub died on the 
same day. It is rcla]^ihat, when Ibn Suraij received intell^nee ol the death 
■ of Ibn Dawdd, he away the leav cs of the volume which he was then writing 
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and said: Hic man is dt^td who gave me the most powerful motives .to** 
study, for I desired to hold discuWons with him and maintain them with 
“ ability.” 


(1) S«e Tol. i. p«ge 003, 

(3) Id Hoclim jurisprudence tbe term Ma is employed u> design^ (be oatb made by a husband not to hare 
interronrse »Uh his wife. Tbe (hlfilmenl ot this oath durine^ur months effecu a dirorcr. See d’Ohuon'a 
Tub. Cdn. de i'Ctnp. OtAnm., tom V. p. 816. 

(3) I must observe that in this piece I have substituted the feminine pronouns for the maaouline. 

(4) See vol. I. page 031, note (3). 

(0) For Muhammad Ibn Jarir, see naesri&r of this volume; fur Ibn Shirshlrt see same vol. p. 07 


ABl’ BAKR AT-TORTUSHI. 

AhA Bakr Muhammad ihn aUWalid Ibn Muhammad Ihn Khalaf ibn Siilainian 
Ibn AiyAb al>Kurashi aUFihri [descended from Fihr, life proijeiiilor of the Koraisl, 
/amtly) al-Andalusi at -Tort Ashi Tnatire of furtoxa in 5pairi], and generally known 
by the surname of Ibn Abi Randaka, wasa diwtor of the Malikite sect, noted for 
self- mortification. He studied under AbA ’1-Walid al-B5ji (rol. /. p. 593), at 
Saragossa, and learned from him the solution of the objei-tions (made to the 
doctrines of MMik) ; he heard him also teach Traditir>iHff'ai^ obtained from 
him a certificate authorising him to tearh in hi^itii. He studied also, in his 
native place, the science of arilhmetit- and tnc art of calculating inheritana* 
shares. In SeviHc he cultivAttid the belles lettres under AbA Muhammad Ibn 
Hazm fvol. II. p. 267). Having set out for the East in the year 476 (A. D. 
108.3-4 , he made the pilgrilbagc and visited Baghdad and Basra. He studitnl 
jurisprudence under Muhammad Ibn Ahmad as-Shashi, suraiamcd al-Mus- 
tazhiri (vol. II. p. 625), the Shafite doctor, and under Abu (’l-Abbds) Ahmad 
aUurjAni (vol. I. p. 272) (1). He resided for some lime^ffi Syria, and gave 
lessons in that country. His character was that of a lci<rn?d imdm and devout 
ascetic, pioAs, humble, practising self-mortification, leadinVa lifepf poverty and 
content with little. He used to say : ** Whan two advantag^ ai^ olTered to you, 

.VOL. II. 84 
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* ‘‘ on(‘ of them worldly and the other spiritual; seize on the latter, and you wiil! 
obtain them both/’ He often recited the following lines ; 

Tiod possesses inteUifjcnl servants who have renounced the world through fear pf 
temptation. Wli<*n they (jorisidered it and discovered that it was not a fit abode for the 
living, th (7 look it for an ocean and made of their good wor^s a ship. 

Ib'ning gone to see al-Afdal Jhi'hanshjib I. p, 012), he spread on the floor 
a cloak wdiicb be had bi’oiiglit with him, and bavi^j sat down, he addressed an 
exhortation to llfat emir which drew tears from his eyes. lie then said : 

0 thoii whom it is a pious act to obey, and whosJN^glits all are bound to acknow- 
ledge! {Muhammad,) be foi; whose sake thou hast been exalted, is considered by that 
man as a liar. 

lie bei<‘ point<‘d to a Cliristian who xvas .seal(‘d at al-Afdars side, and the emir 
irmm‘dial(‘ly ordcn*d the man away. Al-Afdal bad confined at-Tor(ushi in the 
.^mosejueof Miakik ai-IMulk, near the observatory (2j, and, as this doctor grew 
;m‘d of slaying there, h(‘ at length said to his servant : How long must wt 
“ snlVci’ with patience I 5 () and eolleet for me some of the (fooih lt‘ft out for the 
“ ns(‘ (of ihvpoor), * 1'lie scTvaiit galher<*d him food, and he eat thereof for three 
days: iho^', towaids tli<‘ hour (»f evening prayer, he said to his attendant : 1 have 

U7U “ hit liim now! ” and, the veiy next morning, al-Afdal was assassinated whilst 
riding out. On the death of this emir, the government of the eountry devolved 
to al~lMamur ^' oaibi (ro/, //. p. Vi7), and this vizir treated our $ha\kh with 
the utmost res|)eci. •'* for him that at-Tortiislii composed his work called 

Siraj al-IInda [flaiuhetm 'in ( \ a ver> good treatise of its kind. He is also 

the author of the SirAj nl MuIAL [llomlwau for jn'hicrs)^ a Tartkn^ or system of 
controversy, and other treatises. I met with some?' poetry alt rihiited to him, 
tin* following pic‘<*e, for instance, which has been jUso inserted by the liAfiz Zaki 
ad-dm Abd al-A/.im al-Miindiri {vol. L p. 811) in his biograpluoal notice of at- 
Tortiishi .* 

When )ou wfsh to a^hamv an afFaii foi the miccoss of which vou arc anxious, lei 
your messenger bt^>lir *. (ieceitful, deaf and duml» — spare every <»lher messenger, and 
employ that one vvliir\ is ( ailed tnonetf, 

• * In the life of ^he MiilologcT Abu ’Hlusain Ahmad Ibn Faris 1. p. 101 , 
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«vill he fojuid two verses containing neaily the same expressions. “ 1 was om; 
“ night sleeping in tlie Holy Temple* Jermalm ," says at-TortiVshi, “when, 
“ towanls the hour of midnight, I heai-d a melanc holy voic e rc'eiie thc'se linc-s . 

t 

* Can fear {of Got!) and sleep exist lefjothor? how stranfje! beshrew thee fur a lieart; 
* thou art a liar! l*>swear by the lui^jhl of tiod that, if thou wasl true, no portion of 
‘ thee would ever yiohl to slumber. 

These words awoke^^ll the sicepers, ^irid ftroii(;ht t(‘ars into every eye/' 
A(-Torlnshi was horn in or about the year 'lol I). lOolUiO), and lu^ died 
on the last third of the nif;ht^preeedin|j Satiirdiiy, ihi* ‘^Gth of tlie first .liiinada, 
A. H. 0*20 (June, A. I). 7 l2i> '. Ihn llashknwal m o/. /. p. /'lOH savs, in ^n> 
Silat^ that he died in the month of Sliaahan of thSi year, at Alexandria ; the fu- 
neral prayer was said over him hy his son Muhammad, and he was interred in 
the Wala eenietery, near the i\ew Tower (rZ-Zh/r/ f7-/)/V/f/o/\ and to the south 
of the Green Gate al-liah al-.ikhdnrK — Torftlshi means hchuufinfj lo T(u1thlm 
(Tortom}^ a maritime city situated at (lu‘ eastern ( xlremity of the *h‘nitory pos> 
sessed hy theMoslimsin Spain. — HnmUilni is a Frankish word; I asked a F.wink 
the meaning of it, and he answered mW fadi { v have already spoken di 

(he W ala eenietery in the life^of lulfiz (is-Salaft (ro/. /. p. 88). 

All llic MSS. h.TAc omitU*d ihc »(ird I ado|»i it on tin* aiiiliorii\ of al-YAfl, ^ho has (’opntil 

iIh* f*nlin* in the nolio* }.'i\c‘n hj hini on jit-Tortiisln in the Virdt. Sim* MSS. No. Ot-I, ycnrtS20. 

2 For al-M.ikn/i'*> (h*s( ri|»lion of tin* oh.M‘roil(»r> of i airo, mm* ISotirex I. VII, |». 20. 

■3) The vords Pmlit Indi mean remier, rome hUhrr, and may hr cif3d a.i e(|iiii.ilent lo the SpaniNh word.i 
retid(h»e ara, v^hieli Ihn Kliallik/m and his Frank M*em to hrv-^i eonsidned a.s the ori^inul vi hence Handakn, 
or according to the Moorish proiinriciaiioii. A^as lofuied. 


Am; 'HIUDAIL AI^AIJ.AF. 

Abu 'f-Hiidail Mnhaininad Ibn Iludail Ibii Alxl \Li|b Ibn Mak’bul al-Abdi, 
generally known by the surname of al-Allaf al-MutakalVn foraae-man, ihv 



m 
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scholastic theologian)^ and a imwla to the family of Abd Kais, was the chief doetoi» 
(tf <lie Basra Motazelites, one of their most learned men, and the author of dis- 
<u)urs(‘s, conh'rences, and con1rover‘sies on subjects connected with the Motaze- 
lilc UMiels. He was an able disputant, employing the strongest proofs and aft 
abundance of demonstrations and decisive arguments. It. is related that having 
' met Salih Ibn Abd al-Kaddus in great grief for the loss of his son, he said to 
him : “I know not why you slu^niW grieve for him, smee, according to you, man 
is like the (‘oi n growing in the field.” To this S«alih replied ; Abu 'Uludail ! 
“ I gri(‘V(* for hi A loss, for the sole reason tliat be had not yet read the Kitdh 
(fcooA* o/' And \ihat book\is that, Salih?” — ‘‘It is a 
vork coni|)osed b> m(‘, and \\boev(»r reads it is led to doubt of every thing 
r» “ (bat « \is(s, as to imagine that it evists not ; and to doubt of every thing that 
“ flo<‘s m>l exist, so as to imagine that it exists.” — “M^ll,” said Abu 'i-IIudail, 
“ doubt of your son’s death, and do as if be was not dead, althougli h(* is so; 

“ an<l doubt also about bis reading of the Kildh as-^ShukAky so that you may 
H^magin(‘ he has read it, although he never did.” One of Abu ’l-lludaifs 
vorks hears tlu* title of MtlAs: Milasxvasa jMajfian who had emhiac ed the Moslim 
laith after g(‘ttiug uji a ronh renee hetwetm Abu ’1-Hiidail and some Dualists 1 1 , 
in which tin* latter were reduced to siieuc<* liy tlnur ad\(Tsarv. A number of 
sehoolmeirwere assembled in the presence of ^ahya Ibn Khalid the Baiinekide, 
and 1 h' asked them to desiTihe th<‘ true nature of love : each of them said some- 
thing on the subjec t, and Abu lludail, who xvas one of the company, sj)oke *is 
^0 dt • s(‘a Is up (he eyes and the heart; its pasture-ground is 


folk 


uvs : 


“ (he body, and its watejuig . ’ the li\eiM^‘J); he who is possessed hv it re- 
“ volv(‘S in his mind a crowd ol fiu.' i»tic thoughts; the enjoyment of bis wishes 
“ is newer free from alloy, and the* accoiuplishmen oS^his desires is never pure 
“ from trouble; contrarieties hasten to afflict him, whilst he himself drains the 
“ htweragi' of death, and (pienehes his thirst at the aids of sorrow' for the loss 
“ of the* beloved : unless, indecnl, that love <*ome from an ardour of character 
“ and a \iva<*it> of disposition which rendt*r the lover like a mettlesome steed, 
“ heedless of (h<* vow»e of rJ'ol and not to be reclaiim*d by the check of 
“ rt‘primand.” ThirtWn hoolmen were present at this sitting, and Abii ’I- 
Iludail w%as the third wh » '^poke. To avoid lengthening (his article, I suppress 
what the others said^ read in a collection of anecdotes, that an Arab woman, 
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'Hwiative of the desert, described lo\’e in these teiTOS; “It tries to he coneealejl' 
“ from sight, and yet it is too great lo*be kept seci-et; it lies hidden the boimn' 
“ as fire in the flint ; if you strike it, it is given out, and if you lei ii aUtiie, 
“’ll remains unseen; if it he not a mode of madness, it is at least an essence 
“ extracted from niagi«.” Ahd ’l-Uudail was horn A. II. I HI (A. I). 7 or, 
hy other accounts, either in I.IA or the followiim year; he died in the year ‘2'Mi 
(A. D. S-'iO-riO) at Sarra njay raa. Al-Khatili al-}laghdadi ''ml. /. p. 7 r>) pUes 
his death in the year ‘2‘26, and al-Masudi state s, in his Murilj mUDahab or meil- 
doirsof gold ', that he died in the year 2‘27. Before his death, he lost llie use 
of his sight, and his ititellecLjfi-ew disordered, lie di<l uM, liowever, fiqjel any 
of the fundamenlal priiu iples of doctrine, hut thuwcakinvss of his head |)ii( ii 
out of his power to niaintain a discussion or confute an adversarv. 

^1) The Magiaiis were ailed ihtalhts, becausie the) believed iii ihe t ii.*iieiu:e tif twt> iiith'peridfM lirnf tiuiM'N, 
one producing good and the other evil. 

(2) See vol. I. page 11(>, note (5). 

(3} I rend The wlnde pas.sage is more or b‘.<H corni|)tetl in each of the manust lipis. 


\Bl \U AUH im\I. 

Ahu Ali Muhanunad Ihn Ahd al-\Vahhah llu^afun Ihn Khalid Ihn lliiriiraii 
Ibn .Ahhan, generally known hy the appellation of al-Jnhhiii, was one of flic 
doctors of the Afiita/clite fund an al#h‘ master in tht‘ science of dogmatic 
iheolofjv. llis ancestor Ahhan \<as a mattla thr kh(tUf Othmaii Ihn Allan. 
Al-Juhbai aequired his kno^edfje of theolofjy fioin Alni Yusuf Yaknh Ihn Alul 
Allah as-Sliahhani al-Rasri, who was at that lime tin* heat! of tiff* iMotazelitf* sect 
at Basra. lie left a number f)f cel<»l)rated <liseours(*s on lh<‘ doclrims of iIm* 
Alotazelites. it was from him fliaf the Shaikh as-Simnu ^the^aamutr doctor) Ahu 
'l-Hasan al-Ashari [vol. II. p. 227;, learned dogmatic lhcolo/;y, and soiiiff of the 
learned have transmitted down to us the followirif; account of a disfussion which 
the pupil had with his master: he propo8f‘d to him the easi cH, thrt^e brothers, 
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Otieof whom was a true believer, virtuous and pious; the second an infidel, 
df kauehce and a reprobate; and the third an infant : they all died, and al-Ashari 
wished to know what had become of them. To this al-Jubbai answ^ered: ^^The 
virtuous brother holds a high station in paradise; the infidel is in the depths 
“ of hell, and the child is among those who have obtained salvation/’ — ‘^Sup- 
“ pose now,’' said al-Ashari, ‘<^hat the child should wish to ascend to the place 
‘‘ 'Mcciipicd by his virtuous hrotlier, would he b(^ ''1 lowed to do?” — ‘^No,” 
n|)li(‘d al-Juhhaj ; ‘‘it would be said to him: ‘Thy brother arrived at this 
“ ‘ place through his numerous works of obedicpce towards God, and thou hast 
UTj < no such works to S(‘t forward.’ *’ — “ Suppose^then,” said al-Ashari, “ that 
“ (he child say : ‘That is itot my fault; you did not let me live long enough, 

‘ iieilher did you give me llu; means of jiroving iny obedience.’ ” -f- “ In that 
“case,” answered al-Jnhhai, “the Almighty wouin say; ‘I knew' that if I 
“ ‘ allow<‘(l thee to live, thou wonidst have been disobedient, and incurred the se- 
^ “ ‘ v(‘re puliishmeni [of hell /; 1 therefore acted for thy advantage.’ ” — “W ell,” 
>^dd al-Ashari, “ and sufipose the infidel brother were here to say; ‘ 0 God of 
“ ‘the universe! sine(* von knew what avvait(*d him, you must have known 
“ ‘ what awaited me ; why then did you act for his advantaj’e and not foi’ 
“ ‘ mine/*' ” Al-.liihhai had not a word to olfer in reply. This discussion 
proves that th<‘ Almighty elects some for mercy, and others for punishment; 
and tliat his acts ar(^ not the n^sulls of any motive whatsoever. — I have since 
lead, in Kakhr ar-lla/J’s iVoL IL p. G52) commentary on the Koran, in 

iIh‘ sDraf entithd that, when al- \shari ceased attending the 

conferences held by al-.it1irtjaj|^|^ renounced his doctrines, he frequently con- 
tt‘sted his master’s opinions, aha ea(*h (omoived a profound aversion for the 
other. It afterwards happened, that, one day, wlren al-Jubbai was holding a 
conlei-eiu e as an exercise for his disciples, a great number of persons were 
assembled to ht‘ar it, and al-Ashari went there also and concealed himself in a 
j)lace where al-Jubhai could not sec him. He then sjiid to a woman w ho was 
near him : “ I w ill give you a question to pro|>ose to this shaikh T and prompted 
her to ask one qv\j‘Stiau aftt'r another, till at length ai-Jubbai was reduceni to 
silence; but be percc^-e^! that these questions could not have originated with 
the wH>man, and tba tliey must have proceeded from al-Ashari. — I read in 
Ibn Haukabs anhical work, entitled al-Masdlik u:a 1-Mamdlik (routes and 
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realm)^ in the chapter on Kliuzhstan, that Jnbbd is the name of a city and an 
extensive distinct covered with date-trees, sugar-cane ]>lantations, etc.; and that 
it produced Abu Ali ai-Jubbai, the eminent s/mife/i, the chief of the Motazelilcs, 
and the first dogmatic theologian of the age. — Al-Jubbai was born A. II. 

(A. D. 849-50\ and he died in the month of Sluiaban, A. H. dO'l (Fch. -March, 
A.D. 916). We have alix}ady spoken of his son, Abu llashim Ahd as-Salam, 
and of (he meaning of the word Jubbai see piffff IdU of ibis volume" » 


THE k Wl ABU BAKR AL-BAKILAINI. 

The kddi Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn a(-Taiyib Ibn Muhammad ll)ii Jaafa; 
Ibn al-Kasim, surnamed al-Bakilani and a nati\(‘ of l»asra, was a celebrated 
dogmatic theologian. He profe.ssed (In* doetrim^s (be simihh Abu 'l-llasau 
al-A$hari roL //. p, 2*i7), and, b(*ing a staunch partisan and suppoiiei* lii> 
opinions, he obtained the presidency of (he Asliaiitc sect. He resided at Bagdi- 
dad, and composed a great number of works on <logmatic ilKology and other 
subjects. In learning he stood without a rival, and ol)tained great renown by 
his talent as a successful investigator of truth, by the read*:.^’s^)f his replies, and 
(he (juaiitity of Traditions whicli he had eolleetj^l lie was rioU'd for his pro- 
lixity in discussion, and it happened om* da^ that, whilst cngagetl in an argu- 
ment with AbiVSaid aMlav^'^ti^, during whi< h he mul(ipli<‘d his illustraiiruis and 
made a discourse of extreme dilTuseness, he turned to the auditors and said ; “ I 
‘‘ take you to witness tlrfy;>, if my a<ilversary rejw»at what I have just uttered, 
‘‘ without making any change in my words, I .shall not re<piir(‘any furtlif i an- 
sw-er from him.’’ On (his al-Haruiii exclaimed : “ And I also take you to 
» witness that if he hini.self repeat it, I shall admit (he wjjole as true! The 
kddi Abu Bakr al-fiiikilani died at Baghdad on Satu- (fvening, the 21 si of Zu 
’1-Kaada, A,H. 403 ^June, A.l). 1013 ) and was inU^^'ed tlie next day. 
contemporary poi*t composed (he following elegy on Wu (h : 
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Behold a mountain (of learning) borne off on thfe shoulders of men ! Behold what Kril^, 
liant talents are now enclosinfj in the tomb ! Behold the sword of Islamism, now shejith- 
,in(j in its scabbard I Behold the pearl of Islamism, now restoring to its shell. 

His corpse was interred in Jiis house, in the street of the Magians (Darh a/- 
Majfbijj and the funeral prayer was said over it by his son al^Hasan. It was 
afterwards removed to the cemetery at the Harb Gate. Bdkildni is derived 
(rorn hdkila (beam)^ and desigrfc’tes the seller of such vegetable food. Some 
pronf)unee the latter word bdkilld/ This relative adjective is formed irregu- 
larly, the letter fi being inserted (before the formative final letter). It is ana- 
logous in its form to t^ie woj'ds Sandni (native of Sand) and Bahrdni (belong- 
to the tribe of Bahrdjj wliich adjectives are eniployed as the relatives of 
Sand and Bahrd. Al-Hariri (condemns this form in his Durra fal-Gliawdss, 
and says that bdliilay with a short final a, bikes bdkili for its relative, and that 
bdkilldj with the long final, takes Bakilldwi or Bdkilldhji, He adds that the 
relatives derived from Sand and Bahrd should not be considered as examples 
proper to sam^tion a rule, inasmuch as they are exceptional cases. The first 
form of this relative has not, however, been (oiidemned by as-Samani ro/. II. 
p, 150 , God best knowsNyhieh is right. 


J. HI SAIIN AL-BASRI. 

Abu 'Ulusain Muhammad Ibn Ali at-Taiyib a^-Bosri (native of Basra) was a 
ihfoldgian [mutnkallm) of llu* Motazclilo school and one of their most distin- 
guished doctors, llis language was pure, his st\’Si> highly elegant, and his 
information copious, lie ranked as the first im/m of that age. A number of 
excellent works were composed by him on the fundamentals of jurisprudence, 
such as the Motamiii (the tceJI-supportcd\ a voluminous ti'catise, from which < 
Fakr ad-din ar-Razi ‘ (ro/;' //. p. 652} extracti*d the materials of his Kitdb al~ 
MahxAl ; the Tasaffuhal-Adilla [examination of proofs), in two volumes; the Ghurar 
nl-Adilla {brilliant demijrislrations', in one largfe volume ; a commentary on the 
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QsiU al'-Khaima (1 ); a work on the imamah’, and others on dogniatio theology 
His writings were studied by numbei^s with advantage and profit. He inhabited 
Baghdad^ and died in that city on Tuesday, the 5th of the latter Babi, A. U. 
43G (October, A. D. iOV4\ and was interml in the Slihni/j Cemetery. The 
kMi Abu AIkI Allah q[S-Sainiari (1) said the funeral prayer over his corpse. — 
The word muiakallm {discovrsery dogmatic theolj^gianj is employed to di'signatt' 
persons conversant with^lbe science of by which wovd is 

meant the dogmas of reJigioii. It was called the science of discourse y because 
the first difference of ojiinion which arose in the (Moslim) religion sprung 
from this question ; the Word of Almighty God {the*koran ' is it created or 
‘‘ not? People discoursed on this bianch of scicf^ce, and il tlu^refore reieived 
“ the nam.e of tlie science of discourse (tint aldialdm); lu ing specially desi{;nati‘d 
by this term, althoufjli all the othei* scieiues aie piojKigalcd also by mt‘ans 
of discourse 3)." Such are the words of as-Saniani col. II. />. lofi). 


ll) najji Khalifa is not very satisfactory in his note on this s^ork ; ho nicrelv snys : AOOnoul nf hh(nnnii, *' 
five foundationt on which Islarnism was crecii'il, coineosnl by the shaikh Miihaninunl nl-IIMiili. who 
in the year .... and also by the shaikh Jaafar Ibii llarh. On tlie first of these was coniposed the l uniirien- 
lary of Aba 'Mlusain Muhaitiinad Ibii Aii al-llasri. * 

2' As-Saimari was HAdi of Knrkh, the suburb of Ibighdad. See \ol. I. p. Otft. 

(.3) The word mutakallim is employed also in a more restricted sense, and then means srhotastic thvolotfiau. 
Ihn Khallikllii does not appe^ar to make any distiiictioii helweeii dogmatic and scholastic ilieoiogy. 


IB\ FUBAK. 

Al-Ustdd {the master} Abu Bakr Mubaniinad Ibn abllasaii Ibij Fiirak, a noted 
dogmatic theologian, philologcr, grammarian, and prcachtn', was a native of 
Ispahan. He remained for some time in Irak, giving les.sttns, and ibeii pro- 
ceeded to Rai, but, as the innovators in religion spree* c^fliimnies against him, 
he removed to Naisapur on the invitation of the p spe* in that city. A eol- 

le.ge and a house were then built for hiiri, and, by the af ! the Almighty, he 

R.*4 
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.rcvivfid numerous fmanches of science. The 'divine favour which attended hj^ - 
endpvours was there manifested in the pr(»gress of all those who studied juris- 
prudenee under him. The number of bis works on (lie fundamentals of juris- 
[irudencc, the dogmas of religion, and the style of the Koran, approached to 
nearlv a hundred. lie was Huh.sequeutly invited to Gliazna, and he main- 
(ained frerpierU controversies in (hat city. One of his sayings W'as : “The 
“ jiiirden of a family is th<; re.sWt of lawful passion; what then must be the 
“ result of utilawful passion ?” lie evince(f great ardour in confuting (he par- 
lisans of Al)u Alill Allah Ihn Karram (1). Having left that place with (he inten- 
tion of returning to Na’silpur, he died of poison*on the road. His corpse was 
“hth'iie to ]Nai.sa|»ur and iutcj'red at ahllira. The funeral chapel which covers 
his remains is a conspicuous ohject and much frequimted hy pilgrims; when (lie 
people are in want of rain, (hey oflyr up prayers at his (omh, and (heir request is 
always granted. He died A.H. 400 (A. I). 1015-0). Ahu ’I-Kasim al-Kushairi, 
the author f»f the eelehratcd epistle (vof. //. p. 152), states that he heard Ahu 
Ali ad-l>akkak (2) relate as follows : “ 1 went to visit AhO Bakr Ihn Furak when 
“ lie was ill, and lu> shed tears on seeing me. On this, I said to him : ‘ The 
“ ‘ Almighty will cure yott and restore you to health;’ and he replied : ‘ You 
“ ‘ think that I stand in fear of death, hut know that my fear proceeds from (he 
“ ‘ thought of what cometh after death.' ” — Al-Htra is (he name of an exten- 
sive (pinrti'r in (he city of INaisiipur ; it has produced some learntKl men, who 
hore the sui'iiamc of al-Hiri. This place is liahle to he confounded with the 
Uhv which lics*ou(Uii *„of Kufa. — Ghazm is a large city and lies just within 
the coniines of India, wf^-c i! country borders on Kliorasan. 


^1) 11)11 KttrrAin taught anlhropumorphisni. 

i‘2t Some acfouui of Ali ad-DakkAk is given iWiiho life of AbA '1-KAsim al-Kushairi. 
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ABU L-FATH AS-SIIAIIRASI ANI. 

Abii ’1-Falh Muhaoviiad Ibn Al)i 1-Kasini AIkI al-Karim Ibn Abi Bakr Abiuad 
as-^hahrastani, a dojjniatio lhe(>lo(pan of iho Asliaritr srrl, was also distin- 
guished as an irtuhn and .doctor of the law. Jlavipg sliuiied jniisprudf^^ce 
under Ahmad al-Khawafi voL 1, p, 7‘d\, Abu Nasr al-Kushairi voL II, p, toV, 
and other masters, he displayed the liigliesi abilities as a jnrisi'onsnit. In seh<>- 
lastie theology he liad for iliaster Abti l-Kasiin al- \ns;\ri, and he n inained 
without an equal in that braneli of seienee. lli^'» work^ aie : the iMhuija lul- 
Ikddm limits of p7'()[i ms j on stdiolastie theology; the Kildb al-Mllal ini ’//- 
Nilial [treatise OH relKjioH.^ and sects',, and iJie Tnikhis al-Aksdin li-Mazdhih al-^Anthn 
snrcincl ezeposition of the wotk called • al- Aksarn secli(ms , for the ase of persons 
of all denominations lie knew by liean a great (|nantity ol tv^tdilional in- 
formation, liis evnversation was most agnealdt*, and Ih' nstd to ad<lress pious 
t*xhor(ations to his audi(<»rs. In th<* yeai- old A. I). 1 1 U>-7 , he |>roe(‘(‘drdw*-‘ 
to Baghdad, and resided (heir (lure years, durin{; wliii h period a higit de- 
gree of favour was niaiiilV'snd towards him by (he pnblie. He ire<^iv<*d Tra 
ditions, at Naisapur, from Ali Ibii Ahmad al-!\Iadini, and other teachers; 
and, of the Traditions which lu himself chdivered, some weie taken down in 
writing by tlte hdfiz Abu Saad Abd al-Karim as-Samani ^ //. /mr/r lot)). 
This writer speaks of liim in his Zail, or supple!. a rit. “ As-Shahrastafii 
was born at Shahrastan, A. H. 'i07 A. I). WT so I find it written in 
my rough notes, but I do not know wheiii^e I took it : as-Saniani says, in 
his ZaiU that he asked as-Sl^ihras(?uii eomerning the year of his birth, and 
he replied : ‘Mn A79 > A, U. 1^80-7 . ' He died at Sbahrast?m, towards the 
end of the month of Shaafian, A. IK r>'i8 iNovember, A. 1), IloB); som<! place 
his death, but crnmcously, in oAO. Towards llie eommencentent of (he Alilnhjn 
tal-Ikddm^ he has inserted th<* following lines . 

1 have roamed through all these nionumeuls, and survv?jed the various mcniorialH 
{left hy 'nian] ; and I saw nought but wretches tearing their heards in despair, or gnash- 
ing their teeth with remorse. 
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' He omits naming the author of these verses, but I have found them attm- 
huted to Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Baja,” surnamed Ibn as-Saigb, a native of 
Spain, whose life will bo found in this v/ork. — Shahrasldn is a name borne by 
throe cities; the fiist in Ktiorasan, and situated between Naisapiir and Khow3- 
rezm, on the edge of the sandy desert which forms the frontier of Khorasan, and 
extends to Kliowarezra : this is the one generally known, and the same which 
jjioduccd Abii ’]-Fath Muhamjpad <yie mhject of Uiix notice) and many other 
learned men. It was built by Abd Allah Ibn Tahir (vol. II. p. 49), the emir of 
Khorasan, in the khalifate of al-Manitin. The sewnd ShahrastAn is the capital 
of the district of Sapnr; in the province of Fars; So, at least, it is stated by Ibn 
al-Banna al-Bashshari (1). The third, called also Djai, lies on the bank of the 
I'ive.r /(Midei'ud, at a mile’s disUince from nl-YdhMiya (the Jewish qtiarter), ik»\v 
077 the modern city of Ispahan ; a market is held there, Sind it conttiins the tomh 
of the hiiihn (lihnlif) ar-ltiishid, the son of al-Mnslarshid. The name itself is a 
eomponnd Persian woid ; shohr signifying citi/, and islAn, country; it is thei'e- 
foi'e eipiixah'iii to the city of the coimtnj. Such are the obsefvations made hv 
- Viknt al-Ilamawi, in his Mmhtnrils, to which we have added some remarks of 

ti 

onr own. As-Shahias(ani *iised to repeat the following saying, uttered by an- 
JNazzam al-Balkhi Ibrahim Ibn Saiyar (woh I. p. 180), and authenticated by a 
chain of evidence throujjh which he traced it up to that learned and celebrated 
scholar ; “ If discord could assume a visible form, tlie hearts of men would he 
“ appalled at itsji.sjiect and the very mountains would tremh^- its burning 
“ heat would be less^Mipiiortahle than that given out by live ^lals of tjhada 
“ wood (2); and il‘ tlu‘ peo|)lch»{ hell were tormented with it, they would seek 
“ shelter in their former punishir.ents, as in a plaee of repose.” He gave also 
as aulhentie (he following passages, attributing them both to Urn Duraid : 

I bade liim farowoli, but iny soul withheld its adieiu^s and departed with him. We 
soparalod, and my heart sliiunk within me, but my tears (jushed out. 

0 you who bear away a heart love-broken and wretched! love is a torture, but the 
torture which 1 ejjiiure surpasses all. 

Tho preceding anecdotes are given by as-Samaiii, in his supplement 

to (lie nistory IJagl^dad. Towards the^^^Hthe article, he says: was 

ni UiiLbtirti wbijii 1r bpard nf biA Hoath.” 
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(1) Perhaps this name must be pronounced’al-Bushiiri, in which case the person who bore it was a native «>t 
AlpuxaraSf near Grenada. 

(2) See Yol. 11. page 4S3, note (19), 


MUHAMMAD IRN i^HAR. 

Abu Bakr, or, iiccordinj] to othei-s, Abu Abd Allah, Miihaiuma*! Ibii Isliak 
Ibn \asar Ibn Jabbar (fl/ias^Saiyar') Ibii Kunaii, the author of ibr work rallrd 
nl-Mfighdzi ina 's-Siar ((he chminesU nnil rxpedihonx rf f/ir Moxiims , was a nati^'# ot 
Medina and a mnu'la (client') to the lanuly of al-Multalib ; bis (*iandlalber, Vasar, 
bavin," been made prisoner by Khiiiid Ibn al-VValid at Ain al-’ranir, and delixered 
as a mau'la (slare) to Kais, the .son of Makbrama, flu* .son of al-Multalib, the 
son of Abd Manaf, member of the tribe of Koraisb. IMiibammat! Ibti l.sbak 
is held by (he majority of (he learned as a sure authority in the Traditmiis, 
and no one can he ifjnorant of (he hi{;h eharjo tir borne by his work? the 

a 

Mafjhdzi. Whoever wislies to know (he i Ihr Muslim ^ (‘ou(|nests/ 
says Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri 'i^iL II, paije 581), “let him lake ibn Isliak /m 
guide);'' and al-Rukhiiri himself eilcs him in his history. It is*al.so r(*laieil 
that as-Shafi said: Whoever wislies (o obtain a eomplete aet|uainlanee with 
“the (Moslintj conquests, must borrow his information IVom Ihn Ishak, ’ 
Sofyiin Ibn Oyaina (vol. I. page 578; declared that he^ iirTer met any one 
who cast suspicions on Ibn Ishak's recitals, apt! Shoha Ihn al Ilajjaj roL I. 

493) was heard (o .say: “Muhammad^ Ibn Ishak is tin* (amunander of 
“ the fai(hfnr’'-~nieanirif; *Aif he held that rank as a (raditionist. It is related, 
that, as a/.-Zuhri went to a viUajje of which he was the proprietor, a nnmhei 
of the seekers of TrnditionSs^) were followirif; him, on which he .said “ Whv do 
“ you keep away from the .scpiintinr; boy or ' //// another nreovnl ; “ I left the 
“ squinting boy with you ;” meaning Ilm l>hak. As-Saji 2 iiientions that a/- 
' Znhri^s pupils had recourse to Muhammad Ibn Ishak, wherever they had doubt."* 
it*specting the exactness of any of the IVaditions didifered^hy their mast<*r; sneli 
was the confidence which they placed in his excellent memory. It is staled that 
Yahya Ibn Main (3), Ahmad Ibn Ilanbal (vol, 1. p. 44), aiid^Vahya Ihn Said al- 
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,Kalum considered Muhammad Ibn Ishak as a trustworthy authority, and 
«|Uoted his Traditions in proof of their legal doctrines. Though al-Bukhari 
ivol. II, p. 594) did not quot<‘, from him (in his Sahth)^ he nevertheless held him 
for a trustworthy traditionist; and if Muslim Ibn al-IIajjaj cited only one of his 
Tiadiiions, and (hat one relative to the stoning of adulterers, it was on account 
o( (he at(ark whi(*Ij Malik 11m Anas had directed against him: MMik had 
ttTU (old that l»e said : Rrinj;*lierc Malik’s Tradijions; I am the doctor to 
‘^(•ure (heir inlirmi(ies ; ” and (Ins inducted him to exclaim: ‘‘And what 
‘ is Ihn ishak/ ' Iht is one of (Jie Dajjdls (anlcchrists)y but we shall drive 
him out of the eily IT alluding, perliaps, by these words, to (the declaration 
^of^luhammad ) that the llajj])! shall not enter al-Medina (the citij), Muharn*- 
inad Ibn Ishak wen( (o ^Ihr klialif ; Abu Jaafar al-Mansur at Ilira, and put lh(‘ 
iVdijIulzl in wi‘i(ing f(»r his use; from (his i( resulted that the learn(*d men of 
Kufa had (hr; advan(age of lieaiing him read and explain that work. He gave 
*mr or sonir his ’ri*adi(ions on (In* author ity of Fatima, the daughter of aU 
Mundir Ihn a/.-Zirhair, and (h(‘ wife of llishanr Ihn Oi wa Ihn az-Zid)air; Ilisharn 
as‘infoi'im‘d of the eii'eumslamM* and (h‘nu‘d Ihn Ishak’s statement, vSaying : 
Did h(‘ (hen go and \\s\\ my wife ?” TUv khdlib Ahii Ilakr Ahmad (^voL I, 
p. 75, r( lal(‘s, in his Histor y of Haghdad, that i\firhammad Ihn Ishak saw Anas 
ihn Malik rfd. II. p. 587) with a black turban on his head, and all thi^ little 
hoys running after him and (‘xclairning: “Th(*re is one of the blessed Prophet's 
‘‘ com|Kmions, who is mU to die till he meets the Dajjal (5).” Muhammad Ibn 
Ishak died at liaghdarl, yV. II. 151 (A.l). 7h8^; other’ accounts place his death in 
150 oi’ 152, and Khalifa IhiHvhaiyat (voL /. p. 492) says that his death took 
placM* in 15.‘{, according to one statc^ment, or in 154, according to another. Tlx' 
dale hi st {jiven comes probably nearest the truth.k 'lie; was buried in the cenie- 
(cr y at the Khai/uran Gate, on the east hank of he Tigris. This cemetery, the 
most ancient of (hose on that sidr* of the river, is callfd also after al-Khaizuran, 
(he rnodrer of llarun ai-llashid and al-IIadi, because she was buried there. — 

It was IVotn Ihn Ishak's wmks that Abd ahMalik Ihn Ilisharn {voL IL p. 405 
extra(‘ted the rnaterliys of Iris Sira tar-RasiV history of the Prophet \ and every ‘ 
per son who (r’cated ttris subject has been obliged to take Ibn Ishak for autho- 
rity and guide.— We have spoken of Ain at-Tamr in the life of Abu ’l-Atahiva 
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The setters of TradUions (lalofco tal &aditS): sec Inlroductioii lii vol. I. p. \x\i. 

(2) The hdfs AM Zakariya Yahya as-SAji, a ni^jive of Basra, and one of al-Muiani s disciples, died in ilu i 
rily, A.H. 307 (A.D. 919-20). He is ibe author of some i^orks. {Tabakat ai-Foko/id.) 

(3) His life will be found in this work. 

• ( 4 ) AbO Said Yahya Ibn Said al-KattAii, an fmdm and fidfiz of gn»al rejmtatioo for voratii) and a 

native of Basra. Ahmad Ibn Hanbal declared that he never his like, and Ilm BendAr mentions that In 
frequented his society for tweflty years, and thought him incapable ofhavinH e\er olTended tiod hv an an ot 
disobedience. “During twenty years,*’ says Ibn Mftln, “Vahja rj;^d the Korun iliroujih •inceiivcry nighl, .nnl. 
“ for forty years he never missed Uic^eveiiing prayer at the mosque.” He ^avc Traditions on the auihoiJiA.> ot 
Jaafar as-S4dik, MAlik, and Humaid at-Tawll ;#lbn aJ-Matilni anJ otlmrs deli\iTed Traditions on his auflio 
rity. He died in the month of Safar. A. H. 198 (Oct. A.D. 813'. i \1 VAfl s }/ir4t; ud-Dahabrs fob. o' 

ffu/rdz.) 

(5) See Sale’s Introduction to the Koriin, section IV. 


AT-Tlf5Mll)I WE TltAnnifiVSr 

Abu Isa Muhammad Ihu Isa Ibn Sura Ibn Musa Ibu ad-Dabbak^as-Salaiiu t 
ad-l)arir al-Hu|jhi at-Tirmidi the hlind, unlive of lidijh, hv\on(\ho} to TirmnI, , a 
oelebralod hdfiZj was one of ibose (jreal luasleis iu ,lb<‘ sciem t* ol tbt‘ 'Iratli-'* 
lions whose anibority was ([tuitually followetl. His work tqililled ttl-Jdmi irn 
1-Ilal (rolleetion of the Traditions, and motires of Ihr Prophet s .sv/z/tHY/.v-Ais the pro- 
(luetion of a well-informed man, and its exaelness is prftvei bial. lb* had 

been pupil to Aim Abd Allah Muhammad al-lhikbari (vide IL po\y\), and hr 
retcived Traditions from sonu^ of llio.se shailihs to whom al-Uul4iari was indc*bD (l 
for bis ovvn ; such were Rutaiba Ibn Said , Ali Ibn lluji 1) , Ibn Iktsliliar, 
and others. He died atTirmid, on (lie eve of Monday, tin* Idlh of flajab, A.II. 
270 T)etober, I). 802). ^^As-Sainani (ad^ll, p. lot)? says that be ditti ai tln^ 
village of Riigh in 275; afid he ivpeals (his in his Amdh, iind<‘r tin* artit le fl/)Y//tz. 
— M(jh is a village in the district of Tirrnid, and at six parasaiigs from (bat eilv. 
—Of Tirmxd and the difl’eient manners of pronoiii\eing (be narni* w<‘ have* already 
spoken (?o/. II. p. 602). 

ii) The patronymic if pronounced Saln4e means deMcentitfd ffom %^)erw)n called Suim: if pru 

nounced Salnmi, it signifies belonging to the tribe of Sa/amUe or nattve of SnUwiiya, and if pronounceil 
Sulamie it means belonging to the tribe of Sulaim. I have not disco\ere(J which h ihj profu r pronunciation 
in Ibe present case. 
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(2) The imdm and tradilionisi Abft V-RajA Kutaiba Ibn Sald*lbn Ilamtd, a maujla to the tribe of Thak){, 
was a native of OhalAn, a village near Balkh. He travelled to various countries for the purpose of learning 
Tradflions, and he taught some of his own on the authority of Mfilik Ibn Anas. Ahmad Ibn Hanbal gave 
Traditions on his authority. Born A.^f. JhO (A. 1). 767-8); died A. H, 241 (A. D. 86IW). — (iVujdm.) 

(3) The imdm Abft 'Mlasan Ali Ibii Ifujr llm Aiyas Ibn Mukatil as-Saadi, a learned jurisconsult and mufti, 
a hdfiz of great reputotiorr and a poet, was born A.II. 154 (A O. 771). He ranked as one of the flrsl doctors 
in KhorAsAii. The Traditions which he had collected in various countries wef^J taught by him at Marw, his 
native place. He died A. II. 244 (A. D. 


llViN MAJA. 

Abu Abd Allah IWiiliajnmatl Ihii Yazicl Ihii Miija al-Kazwiiii, a mawla to th(‘ 
Iriho of Rahia (ar-Rffhaij and a celeliralcd lid/iZy is the author of the work on 
(Jm‘ Tradilioiks enlitled Kildh as-Smian ( hook of the Hunm), He ranked as a 
hifjh authority in llu*. Traditions, and Mas versed in all the sciences connected 
, ^vitli them, and acquainted with (‘very thiiifj respectinfy them. He travelled to 
751 Irak, Rasra, Knfa, Ra{;h(Jifd, Mekka, Syria, Efjypl, and Rai, for the purpose 
of Avjitinfj (loMii the Traditions under (he dictation of the masters wdio taught 
ih(^m in those countrii's. He is the author of a comnicnlary on the Koran and a 
very line historical work (1) ; as for his l)ook on the Traditions, it is counted as 
one of the six SaMhs [(luihvntir collcetiom). His l)irth took place in (he year 209 
(A. I). S2'i-o), and h(‘ died on Monday, the 22nd of Ramadan, A. H, 27»‘t 
Fchruai’v, A. 1). 887). On the following day he was interred, and his brother 
Ahu Rakr said the funeral prayiy' over the corpse, and deposited it in the 
tom!) with the assistance of Abd Allah, the thirtl^l)i;p(her. — itabai means //r- 
hniiing to Itabta ; a number of tribes bear this ilame, and 1 do not know which 
of tlicm it was that counted Ibn Maja among its itJeinbers. — Kazuyini means 
helonging to Kazwi*i^ a (‘clebrated city in IVi'sian Irak, wliich has pi‘oduced many 
l(‘arncd men. 

J ' According to llajji Khalifa, tbia work is a history of Kazwin. 
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AL-HAKIM IBN AL-BAII AN-NAISAPURl. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad llm Abd Allah Ibii Muhammad Ihn llamduyah 
Ibn Noaim Ibn al*Ilakam ad-Dabhi at-Tahmaiii (1^\ surnamod al-IIakim au-Naisa- 
puri {the maghtrate of NajfitlpAr}^ and known alj^oJ)y the ap|)rllation of (he ij^z 
Ibn al-Baii, was (he mos( emineiK (raditionisl of his (ime, and (he author of 
some celebraU^d works of (piito an original eas(. This highly learned and aeeom- 
plished individual studied juiisprudenee under Ahu Said Muhammad Ihn Siilai- 
man as-Soluki (rol. //. p. COO), (heShafUe doetor ; (hen pi cu eedtd to Irak ahd 
read [legal, treatisn) under the tuition of (he juriseonsnli Ahu Ali Ihu Abi llu- 
raira (^voL L p. *075), after whieh he travelled to various lounlries foi* the pur- 
pose of collecting Traditions, and devoted himself to that object with .sneh per- 
severance, (hat he established his reputation on that basis. Thv' number o( 
persons from whose lips he learned them was immense; (he alphah(‘ti(*al list 
of his masters consisting of nearly two thousand names; he (‘V(‘n lited as Iiii^ 
authorities for part of the information which he conveyed, some persons who 
.survived him ; so great was (he ((uantity of I’raditions whir h h(‘ had ai fpiired 
and tin* number of teachers fiom whom hr* rr*(’(MV(‘d (hrun. Ih* composed up- 
wards of one thousand live hnridr<*d jnz ['2) on the .sci<*m’<*s ronm^cied with the 
Traditions, such as the Tivo Sahibs [as SMhdn) the Hal jhrmoUves of the 
Prophet’s savings}; iho Am/Hi (U); (Ite FairAul as-Shwjulih inslrarlive 
made bg his masters); the Amdii ’Hishina (evening (hetatiims); arnl (hr* larajim 
as-ShinjAkli (biographical notices of his mastej's}^ The works (rrr which tin* public 
were indebted to his own sf>ecfel rr'searches arr* : (he Mdrifa tahlladith [knowlvAlge 
of the Traditions]; the Tarlkh mrnd NaisdpAr niislorij of the doctors of ISaisdpdr); 
the Mudkhil ila llm is-SaliCh inirodnetion to the knotrledge of the Sahib); the Mas- 


tadrak ala's Sahihain (strictures on the ///;o Sahihs) ! a tieatise on the distiF^gnish- 
ing characteristics of tin* two imdms (ahUukhdri and MusHm)y and nnothn on tin 
merits of the imam as-Shafi. lie travelled twice to Ilijaz jtfnl Irak, and, in hi.^ 
second jouwey, which he made in the year 30(1, he helrl di.seussions with the 
traditionists (huffdz)^ conferred with the shaikhs and *vrote down under theii 

dictation. He had also an argument with the hdfiz ad-Daiak)<(iii, and convinced 

86 
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him. In the year 359 (A. D. 969-70), he held the kadiship of NaisHpur under 
the Samanide government during the vfeirship of AbA ’n-Nasr Muhammad 
11)11 Abd al-Jabbar al-Otbi, subsequently to which he was offered the kadi- 
ship of Jurjan, hut refused it. This dynasty occasionally sent him on political 
missions to the court of the Buwaih (Buide) piinccs. He was born at Naisapiir 
' in the month of the first Rabi, 321 {March, A.D. 933), and he di^ in that 
oitv on Tuesday, the 3rd of Safar, A. H. 405 (August, A. D. 1014). (Ahii, Yah) 
al-Khalili (vol. /. p. 53) says, in his frshdd, that the Hdkim died A. H. 403, that 
he began to learn the Traditions in 330, and that he made dictatim in Trans- 
oxiana in 355, and in .Irak in 357; he adds, that ad-Darakutni attended his 
leSsons with assiduity, and tljat Abu Rakr al-Kaffal as-Shashi, with other doctors 
of the same jH'iKKl, obtained some of tbcir information from him.— He re- 
ceived the ajipellation of al-IIdkim (the nwjistrale), because he had filled the 
ettu place of kddi. 


(1) At'Tahmdni Nignillcs descmlcd from Tahmdn. One of the flUkiurH ancestors must ha>e borne tiiiN 
j)<ini(\ Ad'lJabbi RiKnilies demndrd from the tribe of Dabba, or from a person named Dabba, or native of 
Dabba, a Iomii in llij/iz. 11 may b^ t,ild(*il tbai three of the Arabian tribes bore the name of Dabbo, 

(2) The wordjM: signilies volume, and eertion of a work. U prfd)ably means quire in this place. 

.3) Jiajji Kljalifa does not noliec tliis work under the title given here; it may perhaps be a combination ot 
the matter contained in the Sahib of al^BukhAri and Muslim. 

(4) Sec vol. II. page 159. 
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ADDITIOUS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 45, line 29. For Otaibid rel5i dsaibid. 

P. 46, line 29. For al Kdfdr read KdfiXr. 

P. 53, line 12. For AbA Tamlm read Tammdm. 

P. 72, 5 ab imo. For read ^nvereii/n. 

P. 80, line 7, For on the excelUnre*rcad on excellence. 

P. 86, noCe (!'. U appears from the llislory of Mekka by abAirnkr.^lliai lA Tuivai "ashlluaird 

iu the neighbourhood of that vapilnF 
P. 95, 7 ab imo. For AbA 'hSadjldt read s-Sadddt. 

P. 105, line 20. For he retreated to Egypt read he pamd into Egypt 
P. 107, line 11. For thee read thou. 

P. 114, line 5. For al-Khalldl read Ibn al Khalldl. 

P. 117, no(e. For ai-Su/ami* read as^Salami, and we, in page 204, anoiliei n(»ie on llie •iainc per'toii 
P. 137, lines. For JIadji read Uajju 
P. 143, last line. For tvai read who was. 

P. 163, 4 abimo. For Dahrdm rend llahrdni. 

P. 171. For al-Ferbari read al Farabri.^ The life of this doeloi he found m <ho iieM \olumo 
I*. 190, line 10. l or Sharakhdn read Sarakhdp. 

P 1«3 fl ab imo. The emir MRsak Ihii Jakft ««s n maternal uncle of the sullati Sal/lh ml din, and m n.tn 
’ panied timl prince in n.»,U of hi* campaiKni. In the year ti8« (A. 1). 1IH«, h- fell d.i near Acre, ,,nd 
was ordered by bis nephew to proceed to Itamascus and pet himself treated ilierc. Mftsak died soon 
after his arrival He was noted for his piety and heneliceiM e ■ A »;dm 
P. 202, noli (1). Add : See note (2). page 662. 

P. 206, line 7. For Sind read Sand. 

P. 210, 7 ah imo. For al^Musaiyab read ibn al-Mumiyah % 

P,221. Abft'l-Hasa* al-Jurj*ni boi(!''h^iigh reputation as a geneal.ntisi, and hi. »ork on itiai inlijeci i. 

frequently cited by Ibn Khaldftn. , 

P. 239, line 4. For balmilk rood hiljiilk. 

V. 265, lines 1 and 8. For Wahlb ft’ad Wuhnib. 

P*281, line 19. For they had rend had. 

P. .301, 3 ab imo. For thy read your. 

P. 320, line 18. dele (2-, and iu line 2i, for uij read 2;. 

P. 323, line 12. For Dumyat read Dumya. 

P. 339, nole (1^ For pearts read pearls. 

P. 341, line 12. For priase read praise. 

P. 343, line 24. For Fafamfrana read ydtamirAna. 

P. 352, line 3. For Omdn read Osdma 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


rn.UneZ. ForZy read Zij. 

F. 350, line 22. For Hamid read Humaid, 

Ibiilfl line 16. For (5) read (4) and for (4) read (5). 

^ V. 367, line 5. For Zaij read Zij. 

P. 372, line 14, For athrThuraya read ath-Thuraiya 
P. 374, line 0. For aUMaghaira read al-Mughaira. 

^ P. 370, lino 8, For ath-Thakifl read atlhThakaH^ 

Ibid, note (5) I’or ahJdriri read al JarirK 
I*. 378, /tfiff 13. For Darr read Zarr. 
f*. 380, laet line. For Hamid read Hdmid. 

V 385, line 22. For ae fiirdj alMunir read U-Sirdj il-Mmir. 

P. 3iMi, line 3. For ahda read hada. 

1*. 400, line 15. For 1-Ald read •ilmr 
"P. 408, line 25. l<’or (8) read (fl). 

P. 415, line 10. Suppress ihe parenthesis { cou$in (?) ), 

P. 419, udditinn to vote (0) ; The most eelehraled of the kddi lyid’s produelion.H is a large volume on the 
eliaraeler, habits, and history of llliihainmad ; the title is Hitdh a$-Shhfd fi Taarlf HtMk al-Muitafa. 
The ItibliothHifue dv Hoi possesses two or three copies of this work 
P. 428, lant hne. For 1182 read 1182<3. 

P. 432, line 3. Fof tnlenU. rend talentn , . 

P. 438, line 17. For Makhzoum read Makhzdm. 

IV 43d, line 17. For re luntant read redundant. 

P. 445, line 19. For al-Ghaith hidlh 

Ibid, line 33. For Ghiat/i rend Ghidth. 

Ilorreet the paf^iiation of |iages 454 and 455; it has been printed 554 and 555, hy mistake. 

P. 404, Hne 11. For the read he, 

P. 407, note (1). For mott read some. 

P, 489, Hue 10. I’or mtisannifa read musannafa. 

\\ 490, Hne 1. For Ari^’l-Kasim read ai.-Kasim. 

P. 493, 5 iib imo. I’or Handdi read aHManddi. 

P. 498, 4 (lb imo. For was dwelling read dwelt. 

P. 527, One 11. For^lddd read Adud. 

P. 508. The note (3) does not apply to the text. * 

V. 584, Hne 19. For lidnlfa read lianlfa. 

P 599, Hne 10. For various rend many. 

IV 0(0. I helieye that, for ad-Dubhi we should read mi- Dobfti. 

P. 023, antepenuH, For IldmUi read Hdmid. 

P. (k33, note (4). For we a end thee. 

P. 049, mUe (3). The life of (bn aMInbbiiriya is Kiven by Ibn KhaUik&n. 
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PART I.^T^fROPER nVmES. 


N. B. The names preceded by an aslerisk are those of persons or places fNirtirularly noticed in this volume. 
The letter n placed after the number of the page indicates that the name occurs in a note. In consuliinn ihil 
list, search for the name or surname by which the person was usuufly known, and neglect all prefues, such 
as /fbdt Ibn^ etc. 


A. 

*al-AAdld, 72. 

*Ql-AAdil Ibn as-Sall^r, .H5n. 

Ibn Abi 'l-AAliya, 72 n. 

A&isha, daughter of Talha, 200. 
Aba l AHilya, 126. 

‘al-AAmidi, Saif ad-dIn, 235. 

*fbn al-AAmi{ii,the A‘4d»\ 320. 

*lbn al-AAmidi, the poet, 330, 
'Aftmir Ihn Abd Allah aUAshari, 2. 
AAmir aNurjAni. 105. 

'AAsim Ihn Abi n-NajOd, I. 

Adsim Ibn Ydnusabljli, lot. 

'Aba Aiisim al-Abbtidi, 01 0. 
.AAtika, daughter of Yazid, 530. 
al'AbalAl, 374 n. 
fhnAbbiid, ab^lotainid, Mil. 
'al-Abbftdi, Abb Aiisim, 610. 

*lbn al'Abbilir, AbO Abd Allah al- 
Kudiii, 124 n. 

Abbds, the vizir, 421^. 
al-AbbAs, 211. 

^al'AbbAs Ibn ai-Ahnaf, 7. 

.AbbAs Ibn Abi ’I FulOh, 351. 
al-AbbAs Ibn al-Hasan. 360. 

AbbAs Ibn OibmAn, 577. 

Abd Allah Ibn Ali al-AbbAsi, lO.'i. 
"Abd Allah Ibn Ainr Ibn aUAAsi, 
SOK n. 

Abd Allah Ibn Abi Ishak, 410. 

, Abd Allah Ibn al-HArith, 207. 

Abd Allah Ibn aMIasan Ihn Saad, 
300. 

'Abd Allah Ibn al4fotazz, 41. 

Abd Allah 9bn Omar al-WorrAk, 
376. i 

Abd Allah Ibn Otba, 76. 


'Abd Allah Ibn Abi llabla, 373, 

Abd Allah Ibn ShiliAb, 5H2. 

*Al)d Allah Ihn Tilhir, Ml. 

'Abd Allah Ibn YOsuf, the kiVfi atid 
fiAfiz, I17n. 

'Aba Ahd Allah, MuhAmtn<i(J Ihn 
ly5d. 410. • 

,4H Ahd Allah al-KOfi, 477. 

Abd al-Azirn al^Miindiri, 25.3. 

Abd al'AzIz Ibn Omar, 200. 

'Ahd aMihAiii, the Ad/i;, 160. 

*/hn Abd aldlakain, Abd Allah, 
11. 

'Ibn Abd nMlakam, Ahd ar*-Uali> 
inAii, 1 1. 

’/bn Abd aMlakani, Hi u ham mad. 
.508. 

'Ahd al Hamid the ktJtib, I7.t. 

Abd al'Jahbiir tbn Abrl ardlahioAii, 
173. 

’Abd al .labbiir a(-MaAliji. 72 n. 

JJin Abd al'KaddOs, Ml.5, 668, 

"Sb# al Malik Ibn Adi. 608. 

’Abd al-Hlalik Ibn Oinair, 117. 

*Abd lUMOiniii abKOmi, IH2. 

kHhd ar-HalimAn Ibn Abd al-II«- 
kam, 1 1. 

‘^AdAbdaf-BahmAri as SuUmi.l n. 

’Abd as-Salam ald.akhmi, 612. 

*Abd as-Sarnad Ibn Ali at HAshimi, 
143. 

'Abd al-WahhAb al-HUliki, 16.5. 

Abd al-'ValihAh as-Sftli, 288. 

fbn Abd, iariiAl ad-dlii .MahmOd, 
.550. 

Ibn Abd, Abft Muhammad, 332. 

AbdOii. Ihn Makbtad, 44. 

Ibn AbdOs, 301 n. 


'Ibn AbdOs, Alip Abd Allah Mu- 
hammad, i;t: II. 

Ibn AbdOs, AbO liAinid, 628. 
'Ablda MS'SalmAiii, .588 n. 
’Ablwanl, 480. * 

’al-AbUardl,AbftSahl Ahmad.OI n. 
'Absi, .3"6, 

'Adiid aiM)a»lal Ibn Ituwaib. isi 
’Adama, 583 
’Adaoa, 111. » 

al-AddAs, AbO I l ath. 26U. 
al-AdfiiNsi, AbO Hakr, 24’!. 

’Ihn Adbarii, 1.3 n. 

*A(Ii Ibn Mosafir, 107, 

Ihn \ili, 61 ) 8 . 

Ihn ;ii Adln^ 640. 

'Alamiya, 261. 

//m ai-AI'dal ShAbansliah, I80. 

'Ibn Anali. . 324 . 

Afsa Ibn llArilha, 5?fi. 

Ahmad Ihn I'arnj, 376, 

Abmod Ihn IfamdOri, 304 n. 

Ahmad Ibn ai MubArak, 6.32. 
'Alimad Ibn MOsa, 422 n. 

.Ahrncd Ibn Salarna, 00. 

Ahmad thii YakOb, 360. 
al-Abnaf, 0. 

'Ibn al-Ahnaf, 7. 
al-Ahtam,^i. 

‘al-Ah^as Ibn .laabir, .30* n. 
al-AbwA/i, AbO 'I KAsim, 260. 
al-Ahzim Ibn AOf, I0, 

'Aibck. izz ad (Jtii, ) 30 , 128 . 
•'AidAikt 11'^ 6' 

'Aidaj, 200 n, 508 n. 

Aldmor, the irt/K, 336 . 

Alla, 127 n. 

'Abtk AiyObJl-Ansilri, 84. 
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^al-Akawwak, 990* 

Ihn al'Akhdar^ 79 n. 

^al Akhraab al-Akbar, 944. 
*al*Akbfafb al-Asgbar, 944. 
n!>Aktkiya, 999. 

Akr Bftbel, 639. 

Akr al-Humaldiya. 53G. 

AbiiVMh fll-Maarri, I6if, ?»«. 
’Alam ad-dtn oMIamdAni. 981. 
*al-Alawi ai-nann, 1 1 n. 

'Alt Ihn Abd Allah al^AbbAs. 9iC. 
'All Ihn Ahd ahWAhid, 320. 
•AliliPAskarl. 214. 

All ibii AamA. 195. 

All al’BaghdAdi, 977. ^ 

'All Ibn Hamza, 937. | 

'Alt Ihn HilAl, 989. 

'AH al-Tkhuhtdi, 594. . 

Ali Ibn laa Ibn MAhan, 470, 505. | 

^AlWhii Umatl, 997. 

All Ihn al-Khnltl, 400. 

'Ali thfi 900. 
ibn AH, MmiKOr. 30f». 

AH Ihn Muhammad aMlnlklii, .504. 
AM Ihn Muhammad Ihn Vahya , 
9.37 n. 

'All Ihn Miinjib as-Sa/rali. 970 n. 
'AH Ihn AlOsa, 919. 

*Ali Ibn Na*r, the^dHA, I6S. 

*Ali aMHda, 919. 

Alt Ihn Kaita, 903. . 

*AH aVSaadi, OHO n. 

Jfil Ibn Abl TAHb, 920. 

'AH Ibn YOnua, 30.5. 

AH Ibn YOsul Ihn Tashifln, 189. 

AbA Ali al'AnlAki, 100. 

Aha Ali ahJuhl^i, 600. 

Aba Ali ar-HAzi, 480. 

Ihn Alkatiia al-KiiiAiii, 90. 

'al-AtlAf, Muhamniad Ibn Hudail, 
007. 

Alp ArsIAn al-KhafAji, 440. 

Ibn AlwAn, 04.1. ^ 

'Aba 'l-Amaithul, 5.5. 

Amid nd'Dawlat, the vizir, 310. 

Ihn al-Amld, 407. 

'aUArnldi, 001 . 

Ihn AmiiiAr, JalAI abAIiiIk, 343. 

Ama tar^llahltn, 170. 

' Arnr Ibn al HArtih, 19 n. 

Amr Ibn l.iihAi, .590. 

Amr Ibn At Alik, 115 ri. 

'Amr Ibn Masada, 410. 

'Amr Ibn Ohnid, 303. 

Amr Ibn Oinaiya, 4.5. 

'Aiiir Ibn OthniAii, 300. 

'Amr Ibn SinAn al-AhtArn. 4 n. 
'AAdAinrlhn al-AIA, 300 
*Aba Amr Ibn al-HAjib, 103. 

Aba Amr aUMakh/Ctnii,30>.* 

'Anas Ibn AlAlik, 587 n. \ 
.Vl-Anazi, AbO MOsa, 18. 

‘al-AnbAr, 13, 58, 9" 

'AnbArl, .58. 

*lbn al-AnbAri, 9.5. 

*lbn nbAnjab, 933. , 

'al-AnmAli, AbO 'l-KAstm, 180. 


INDEX. 

I 

*a1-AnsAri» Abb 'I'KAsUn, 656 n, 675. 
^al-Ansi, 89. • 

•AnOibr, 554,603. 

''AnuahrewAn, the vizir, 493, 490. 

'l-Arab az-Zubairi, 975, 976. 
ArAba tal-Absi, 449. 

'ahArghiyAni, Abb Nair, 696. 
'Arkala, 561 n. 

Asaad Ibn ShihAb, 346. 

*Asaad Ibn FurAt, 1,39 n. 

Aaaad 4bn Jahwar, 1^- w . 

*lhn Asaad al-Mau**!!*;. .6. 

Aasd 4bn Bazin, 4 . 

Asad Ibn Saaa, 16. * 

Ibn Asad the Ad(t‘6, 983. 
*/6nAsAkir, Fakhr ad-dln, thejn- 
risconsiiU, 99. / 

*/6n AsAkir, Abb ’HKAsim, the Ad- 
/Jsr, 959. 

'/1m AsAkir, Hibal AHali, 9.54. 

*lb% AsAkir, Abb Mubarornad, 954. 
nl-AsArdi. 4.57. 

Ihn al-Asbagh, 97.5. 

*al-Asbahi. 548. 
al-Asfar al-.liJrjAiii, 10.5. 

'al Asliari, Abb 'Mlasan, 227. 

*al AshAth Ibn Kais, 490 n. 

AshtiAs at-Turki, 53. 

Ibn Asid. 110. 
al-Askar, 216. 

Ihn Askar, the sb/1, 306. 
*al-Askari,aMlasan Ibn Abd Allah, 
440 ri. 

^•I-Askari, Abb 'Mlasan, 914. 
'al-Askari, Abb IHlAl, 440 n. 

Ihn aUA.skarl, Abb Abd Allah, TG5 
Astnm Ibn Sidra, 984. 

AsmA, daughter or Abb Bakr, 190. 
AsmA, daugbler of Miikharriba, 374. 
*al-AsmAi, 193. 

*A<»na, 195. 

Asrani Ibn Huniaid, 51. 

"Ihn al-AssAr, 979. 

'Ata Ibn Abi 203. 

'Ibn al Alhir Izipti^dtii. the histo- 
rian, 988. 

*lbn al-Athlr«:il|^jd ad-dIn, 551. 
al-Albram, AW?l-AbbAs. 565. 
*al-Athrari^i Ibn aUMughaira. 

568 II. I 

‘Al-Atl»bi(l*«R n. 
al-AtlAi||imb Hafs, 304 n. « 
'al-AuAri. Abb Mansbr, 044. 

'al Aiidani, 615. 
al-Audi, 90 

'AM Ibn Atiihnllim, 54 n. 

'Ihn Vbf a/ Zuhri al-lskandarAnt, 

W II. 

Abfa, broiber of Zb 'r-Buinma. 150. 
Ibn Abi 'hAiijA 403. 

«Abn ibn Aluhammad, 9. 

**/6fi Abn, Abd Allah, 589 n. 
'abAiizAi. 84. 

'al-AMAstni. 303. 

Arar. the father of Abraham, 395 n. 
'Aitzi, Abb MlaAU, 902. 
abAzdi, Abb VMansbr, 619. 


Azin Ibn BundAd, lOt. 
Ibn al'Azrak, 514 n. 
Azza, 599. 


B. 

BaarAn, 179 n. 

Ihn Bnbak the poet, 144. 

Babck al'Khurrami, 49. 
'aUBabbagha, 147. 

Babel, 568 n. 

Bfia, 583. 
ibn BAdAn, 504. 

BAdaraya, 166. 

*lbn abBAdlsh, 91 n. 

^BahA ad-din al-Asadi, 590. 
Bahdala, I. 

/al-BAhilt, 518. 
al-HAhili, Abb 'i-lla.snn, 655 
abBAhili, Abb Muhammad, 073 ii, 
al-BaiyAdi, KhAlid Ibn KAsim, 907. 
534. 

al-BaidA, 397. 
al-naidak An-Naslbi, 413. 
al'Bailiaki, Abb ’I -Hasan, 393,620 
al-Baihaki. Sharaf ad-dtn, 393. 

'Ibn at-Bati, 681. 

'Bairbt, 80. 

BaisAn, 1 16 n. 
al-BaisAni, 114. 

Bait FAr, 198. 

*Aba 'i-Baka al-Okbari, 6:». 
'Bakharz, 394. 
al-Bakliar/i. 393. 

•a|.BAkilAni,671. 

‘al-BAkir. 579. 

•BakkA. 4:5$. 

A6b Bakr, his genealogy, 9^. 

'Aba Bakr al-BAkilAni, 071. 
'AhbBakr Miihainmad al*FArisi,61t>. 
'Aba Bakr Ahmad al-FArisi, 091 n. 
Aba Bakr the Khalidite, 503. 

*AbiX Bakr al-KalTAI as>ShAshi, 

'Aba Bakr an-NaisApbri, 019. 

Aba Bakr nt-Tbsi. 155. 

Ibn Abi Bakr al JudAnii. 79. 
BAkusaya, 166. 

'aUBalad, 44 1, .54?. 

*al4lnlansi, 3Kd. 

td'Balkht Abb ’Mlasan Ali. 504, 

Ibn Ballk, 377 n. 

'Ibn BanA, 414. 

^bn al'BannA a1-BashshAri, 076. 
BannA, Zain ad-dtn, 634. 

Ihn al-BanyAsi, 634. 
a1-BaradAn, 945, 668 n. 
tUBarajo. 195. 

Aba l-BarakAt Ibn Zaid, .>63. 
'al-Barawi, Abb Mansbr, oau. 
aMlarbahAri, 377<n. 

Ibn BarliAn, 380. 

'Ibn BAri, 70. 

'//mal-Barki, 119 n. 

*al Barmak, 467 n. 
al-Rarmaki, Abb ’l-Hasan, 4<t9. 

Ibn abBarr, 966. 
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Ubn B«rrajlln, 64S. 
ibn Bashshir, 679. 

BashUnikln, 

^al-Basri, Ab9 'i-Husain, 679. 
/bnBassAm, the biographer, S04. 
*al-Baaslinii, the poet, 301. 
lil-BastAmi, Abh Omar, 619. 
*abBatAihi al-Mamdn, 497 n. 
^al-Batalyausi, 63. 

*B|itiktn, 436. 437. * 

ibn at-^tti. 66. 
abBawIzIjt, 659. 

Mbn aVBavivkb, the kdtlb, 
BawwAn, 4R9. 
al-BayAdi, 907, 534. 

'al-Bazri, 381. 

*/6n abBazri. 380. 

*aI-BazzAz, AbO Omar, f n. 

I6n al-BazzAz, AhO Bakr, 613. 
ibn aUBazzAz, Abfii MansOr, 649. 
*ai-Bazzi, 91. 
ibn BendAr. 679 n. 

*l&n BendAr ad-Dimishki, 659 n. 
BikAa, 86 n. * 

BiUl Ibn Abi Burda, 9. « 

BisetOn, 510 n. 

'B^hr Ibn Bakr, 15 n. 

‘BOgh, 679. 

‘al-BOghi, 679. 

*/6n Hukair, 60? n. 

*abBukhAri, 594. 

*ibn Bulbul, the vizir, 01 > n. 
BullAra, 351. 

*Abti Burda, 2. 

BOsIr, 10.5, 175. 
al'Busrn^i, 95H. 
al-BiJsri, 63?. 

'al-Bufili, Abo ’I-Kalli Ali, 31 1 . 
*ai-Buwaida, IHO. 


D. 


ad<BAri, 90. 

•DAriya, 89. 

Baurak, 507^i. 

*ibn BAwOd az-ZAhiri, 66.3. 
ad BAwOdi, AbO ’bliasaii. 171. 
Benia, 973. 

DIA ad«-dlri i$a, 435. 

’BIA ad-dtn al-HadbAiii, 187. 

*BtA ad-dIn al-Husaini. 36, 39. 

*BtA ad-dtn Al 0 ’n-Najlb, 150. 

’BIA ad-dliH»u>r ar-BAzi, 6.*^. 

BIA ad du. r, .u. -ozOiil, 6fl», 618. 
Mbn A \ : 

*lbn Dilv . ‘ 384, 54u. 

•BIk aMinn, 133. 

DilAs, 353. 

adiBtri Ibn Mabra, 947. 

UbM BtiiAr, AlAlik, 549. 

IWi BtiiAr al WAsili, 955. 

' 'ad-Dinawari. 9.3. 

A6d DirAr al-i;haiiawi. 4 47. ^ 

Borak, 507 ii. 

Bunr JaaTar, 488. 

'ad-Dubai. Ahmad Ibii lshak,6l(»ii 
*ad~I)ubbi ind liubAt), ahMufaddal. 
fill. 

^ad-Duhbt, Salama thn A«lMini, Oil. 
‘ad-Bubbi. AbO l-Taiyib llui Sa- 
laiua, 610, 

’Bujail, 996. 

DOiAb, .»1 4 It. 

*AOi\ Dulafal Ijli, 99?, .i09 
Duma tal Jandal. 594 u. 

’ad-BOiii, Aiihad ad-dln, 6(;u. oot. 
*lhn BiirufOMya, 94. ^ 

ad'^hi^^aiH, 195 ti. 


K. 

F.lia», 993 n. 


'ad-Babb’i (rnl-Duhbi , Oiu, 689 ii. 
’ad-l)fibftsi, AbO Znid, 98. 
DabO.«iyA, 98. 

’Baghlal Ibn llaiizala, thegeneah^- 
gist, 513, 514 II. 

Baghfal Ibn al-JarrAh, 483. 
ad'BahhAk Ibn Kais^ 104. 

‘/bn ad-BabbAfi, 569. ^ 

Aba BahruAn, 516. 

’ad>BaiIaini, AbO MansOr. 191. 
ad-Bair al-Aala, 338. 

D*ir Said, S3H. " 

*ad-Dakk»k. At)6 Ali, liS, I '.i. 

Ibn ad-DAmaghiiii, 33?. 

DaminOn, 9. 

BAr aBKazz, .387. 

DAr OmAra, 208. 

‘ad'BArakazzi, 387, 

’ad'BArakutni. 293. 

’ad-BAriki, AbO 'BKAsim, 137. 
ad-BAriki at^Iasan Ibn Mubammod, 

I .{5. 

DArain, 60. 

’ad-DArAiii, AbO SuIaimAii, 88. 


?. ' 

Abii l-radail aMIamdArii, 33!) 
'al-FadI Ibu Mar^Aii, 476. 

‘al-Fadl Ibn ar«Habl, 408. 

•al-KadI Urn .S/ihl. 470.j4:9, 

W Fadl Ibn Yaliya aBBarmaki, 459, 
TbrfFadlAn, AbO 'BKAaim, 237. 
'aBFahriii, 515. 

al-FaiyAd. AbO Muhammad, 335. 
/al-^FAiz aBObaidi, 495. 

Fakhr ad-dln Ibn Isa, 433. 

*Fakr ad din Ibn AlaudOd, 439. 
’Fakhr ad-dlh ar-KAzi, 659. 
'al-FAIi, Abo *BUasni), 959, 
IbnVaWtn, 368. 

"Famiya, 26i. 

•FannAkhosrO, 48 1 . ^ 

aBFarabri. 171. • 

•/bn al-Faradf, 68. 

•Abtl 1-Farrtj aBIsnahAni. 949,314. j 
aBFaraiii, AbO ‘BFalh, 154. 

Ibn FarghAn, 498, j 

*lbn al-FArid Omar a»>Sbaraf, 388. 


FAridln, 100. 

’FAris, 616, 

aBFArisi (Fd«), Ali Ibn Muhani* 
mad, 100, • 

’al-KArisi, AbO Bakr Ahmad, 69 1 n, 
’aBFArlsi, AbO Bakr Muhammad, 
616. 

'aBFArisi, Abd aM;hAtlr. tTO. 
al-FArisi, Muhammad Ibti Ahni.id. 
360. 

Ibn al-FarrA, 17 
Farrukh .^hAh, 457. 

‘o\»VarM, 4 47. 

’aBFAsHAiii, 6I4. 

’aBFasihi, 978. 
al'Fnih lUn KhAkAn, 455. 

FAlik, lot. 

’FAtik aBMajnOi). 453. 

FItiina, daughter uf add)ahhAk . 1 " o , 
FAliina, daughter of Miindir, 67^8. j 
Ibn Abi Fain, 503. 

AhA *l-FedA, 399 n. 

Ibn FirAs, 99!). 

*lbn Firr<», 499 
'Fii\Ai) a^'SliAghOri, 456. 
*al-^'iidail fbii lyAd, 478. 

•FujAa. 599. 

’al-Fundtni, ISO 
•Fiira, 900 . ^ 

•Ibn FOrak, 673. 

’al FiirAiu, 80. 

'Ibn FiirAl, .VsAiad, 139 n. 

’fbti aBFurAl, AbO I AbbAiAhmui. 
358. 

*lhn aBFurAt, AbO ’Mlasati Ali. 

3.55. 

*/bn aBFurAt, AbO 'BFalh al-Fndl. 
350. 

•Ibn aBFurAt, AbO BKhallAb laa- 
far, 35H. 

Furua,90i n. 


aldihAba, 9?o. 

(ihadtr kurnni, 308. 

BhAlik, 17 

'ChailAn Ibn Okba, 447. 

’BhaiAih Ibn FAris Ibn Makki. ?8i 
aMihalAli. 510 n. 

BlialAri, 6H0 ri. 
aBBhalAni, 516. 

'Ibn BhalbOn as-SOri, 176. 

BliAlih, iinrle <»f aBMArnOii, 473, »• 

AbA libAIib, Muhammad, no. 

Ilm BhAlibaUllli, 156. 

AbA BhAriirn Ihn MIkAt, HI. 

*/IAO ‘MdianAim as-Sulaini al-FA- 
fjki.yj^O, 381. 

AbA V*»hanAim as-Sularni a»*-Sa- 
rOj4, 39. 

’al fibartd, 374 ri. 
aBBhark. 4 n 
’liharnAta. JIO. 
f;ba/s an-Ntma as-SAbi, 3. 
ildibaurt 543. 
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T/hAzi, Abo *I-Falh, 448. 

"GbAzi Ibn Zinki, 440. 

TthAs/l'Tbn MaudOd, 441. 

Ghazfifl, 074, 

*al-GhazzAli, AbO liAinid,6$l. 
*GiiiAtli ad'dtii, 0 on of SalAh ad-dtn 
448, 

al'GhudAfii, 
al-Ghundar, 017. 
al-GhOri, ShibAb ad-dtn, 008. 
GliOta. 004 ri. 

4 tM n. 


11 . 

'al-HabbAI. 202 n. 

‘!bn al-flabbAriya, 640 n, 084. « 
ilbi^lb Ibn Muslim al-Fihri, 180, 

ilabtb Ibii RagbbAn, 180. 

*aI-llAdi, 214. 

*al~lln(]llhn, 80. 

*al>]ladlttii, 8.0. 

‘al-Hadramb 18, ?77. 
al-IJadraim^AbOi ’I-KAsini Valiya, 01. 
Miafada tal TOsi, 044. 
al-IIAliz al-Obaidi. 170. 
al llailbatii Ibn VirAs aa SAnii, 474. 
Ihn aUllailiiatn, 10. 

Mlaiy4t Ibn Shiiraib* 17 ii. 

aMlAjib, 108. 

‘HAjir, 487. 

*a|.|IAjiri abirbili, 431, 222. 

Ihn HajjAj, AbO 'i«KA8im, 04. 

* Aht) ’l-llakain aNIMagbribi, 82. 
‘al-llakarni, Isnfiill, 024. 

*al IIAkiiii Ibn al-Hali, OSl, 
"ul-!lakkAri. 2H0. 

‘ai-llakkAri, Isa, 480. 

*al-lIakkAri, Sbuikb al-lslAm, 280. 
'aldlallA. 807. 

Ihn ilaiiidAti, al IIiLsaiim 800. 
*ai*llatndAni. 870. 
aMlamdAiil, Aluhaininad 1 bu Abd 
al'Malik, 00. 

aMlatiidAni, AbO ’l-11usaiit .laal'ar, 
21)8. 

'/On llanidt.s ait Sakalli. 100. 
llAmid Ibn aUAbbAs, 800. 

\40»1 llAinid iiUldin/zfili, (i21, 280. 
.400 HAmid Ibn VOmis, 1 80. 
*llniuniAd Ibii Saliinia, 127. 
'llarnniAd Ibn /aid, 127. 

"Thp two llaniniAds, 127, 
ihn llanimAd,Atuhaimna(klbn !MOsa. 
001 . 

Ihn llummOyn, 171. 

Ihn ilninza ald.^inaliAni, lOJ^ 
'aMlaiiafi. 0. 

*lhn al'llanaliya, 074 . 
llAiti Ibn Tauba, 201. 

'llantfa, 0. 
ilantO.«(. 80. 

"al-IIaiizali, 87 7 n. 

*,‘il.HnramS iU/t 


HarAm, 403. 

*aI-Harawi, 288. 

* 9 MIarawi, AH, 280. 

*al>Harawi, AbO Saad, or Abd Said, 
019 n. 

*aI-Jfarawi ai Sath, 286. 

'al Hariri, 498. 

*al-llarlri, aJ-KAsim, 490. 
al-Hartri, Abd I KAsim Abd Allah, 
498, 494 n. 

aUlIarlri Abd MuhiR^mad Abd Al- 
I lab. 72 n. \ 

al Hariri, J)1A al-TalAm ^aid Allah, 
408f « ^ ^ 

al'llartri, Zain al IslAm Abd ’1-Ab 
bAg Muhammad, 494 n, 400 ii. 
ibn al llartflh, 000. • 

AhA *1 HArith an-NaufiH, 300. • 
ihn aMIArith. 08. * 

ibn al HArilbiya, 004. 

*al ^lanAd, 229. 
llarrAz, 849 n. 

*HArOn Ibn MOsa, 422 ii. 
al HArOiii, Abd Said, 071. 
llarOn 010 ii. 

a M lagan Ibn Ali, the kddi, 248. 
Hasan Ibn Amr aMIimyari, 0. 
aUlIagan Ibn Hardn, 877 ii. 
al-llagan Ihn MAlik as-SbAmi, 126. 
AhA '1-Hasan Ibi Bakr abAllAr,808. 
*AhA ’^llasan Ali Ibn Alansur, 191 
‘AhA *1 Hasan Muhammad Ibn Aii 
(. al HagbdAdi, 168. 

[fflshiin Ibn Abd Allah al KudAi, 8. 

HAsliim al-JubbAi, 182. 

"AhA Hashitn Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
aMlanaliya, 098, 091. 
ihn liaslitsh al-Jtzi, 027. 

'al IlaHlri, oot . 
ai-llasknli, 500. 

HasaAn Ibii Mufarraj al-Badawi, 
818. 

"HassAn Ibn Aluhariimad, OiO n. 
ibn HassAn, 080. 

AhA llAliiu ar-BAzi. 870 n. 
al-IIAiimi, Ahmad Ibn Alubuinmad, 
014. 

HaltAn. 00 L 
Mlauf, 243.^ 

*al Hanli, Abd ’l-Haaan, 248. C ' 
AhA ’l-llnul ol-Himyari, 401. 

"Ihn Hazin az ZAbiri, 207. * 

ibn Hazni, Abd Omar Ahmad, 270^ 
AbA lln/ra, 409, 
lUbnt Allah Ihn Alasdd, 803. 

MHIAI Ibii al-AlA ar-Rakkti, 480 n. 
•al llilli as-Shnraf, 440. 

Hind , daiighUT of an-NomAn Ibn 
Bashir, 00. 
ibn HinzAba, 309 
t^al-Hira.near XaUApdr, 627, 674. 

Ibn al-llirr, 207. 

HisbAm Ibn SulaimAn a1-Afakhzd> 
mi, 219. 

*/6n HisbAm, 128 . 

*Htt. 13. 


Huaiya, Ibn AkhUb, 211 . 

*Hubaura Ibn Mairdb {Hushamraj}, 
.518 n. 

Hubaish Ibn Abd ar-HahmAD,127n. 
Ibn Hdd, 63 n. 

•al-Hudali, 76. 

"Ibn Hudaij, Abd ar-RahmAn, 19 n.* 
"ibn Hudaij. Moawia, 87 n. 

*AbA ’J-Hudail al-AlIAf, 667. 
ibn Hudail abAndalusi, 500. 

*al HudAki, 111 . 

'al-HudbAni, 187. 

’al-Hujja, 181. 

' "/In Hujr, Ali, 680 ii. 

Abd Hukaima, 4.3. 

"Humaid Ibn Abd al*Hamtd, 290, 
293 

al-Humaidi, Abd Abd Allah, 616. 

*nl Humaidi, Abd Bakr Abd Allah, 

• 073 n 

'al Humatma, 114 n, 220. 
aMtusain Ibn Ali, his grave, 308 ■ 
Husain Ibn Hafsa a.s*Saadi, 423. 
Husain Ibn Bakr ai-KilAbi. 519. 
al Husain Ibn NizAr al-Obaidi, 7 8. 
*AbA ’I'Hnsain al-Basri, 072. 

'HusAm ad din al-Irbili, 484. 
Husliaima al-KhammAra, 8. 

'aUHusri, Abd '1-Hasan, 273. 


1 . 

Ibrahim Ibc irnAin, 103, 008. 
Ibrahim Ibn Jabala, 173 
Ibrahim Ibn al-Mabdi, 212. 

Ibrahim al-Mausili. 8. 

Ibrahim Ibn MO.sa nl-Ala\>i, 474. 
Idris Ibn Mnkil, 101. 

'Iftiklii ai-Turki, 488. 

'Ikriina, 207. 

'IraAd ad Dawlal Ibu Bnwaib, 882. 
JmAd ad iBn Ibn Ydnus, 189. 
'ImArn DAr aMIijra, 040. 

"The tmdm at-Haramuin, 120. 
'IniAm ZAda, 602 n. 

'linrAn Ibn Husain. 088 n. 
'al-IrnrAiii, Saad Ibn Yaliya, 8o n. 
InAI Ibn llassAn, 048 n. 

*al-lrAki, AluVI-Fadl, 20 1 , 

1|^a Ibn Janfar. 299. 

Isa Ibii MakiK 101. 

*lsa Ibn Maiiddd, 432. 

Isa Ibn Ibrahim ad Dark, 004. 
fia Ibn Omar, 897 ► 

*lsa Ibn Omar alh-Thakali, 410. 
Msa Ibn SinjAr, 484 
'AbA I.shak az-ZiAdi. 28 n. 
al IskAf. 128 n, 

"Islrd, 108 n. 

Ismail Ibn Abd a^-Hamtd. 178. 

AbA Ismail ar*Rassi, 49. 
'aMstirabAdi, Muhammad Ibn aD 
Hasan, 008. 

"al-IstirabAdi , Ali Ibn Abi Zatd , 
278. 

Mv^^i IKn flko Air Afti 



^zi ad-dtn Aibek, 4t2S, 430. 
Izi ad-dtn MasbdK 443. 


J. I 

^Jaafar Ibn Hanzalu, 109 n. 
Jaafarlbn Harh, 673 n. 
laafar Ibn Muhammad al Alawi, 
185 n. 

Jaafar Ibn Sulaim&n al-Abb5si, 55, 
547. 

Ab& Jaafar the hdfiz, 133 n. 
•AhUJaafar theaO/l, 171,172. 
'al-Jabal, 507. 

Jabala Ibii MMik, 376. 

"Jablr Ibn Abd Allah ai-AnsAri, 
204 n. 

'al'J&hiz. 405. 

Ahu Jahl aUMakhztlmi, 374. 

*Ibn al~dahm, 394. 

*Jai, 676. 

Jaihftii, 601. 

3aiy/ish, 347. 

*al-JajarnH, 659. 

Ibn Jakiria, 499. 

‘al-Jaiai, 40. 

JalOla. 6. 

JamAl addtn.lhe grammarian, 19$. 
*Jnm5l ad dtii. the hdjib, 209. 
Jam5l ud-din al'llakkilri, 187. 
Jam51 addin aMsualiAiii. 41(^ 
•JamAl ad dlu al-Kifiv,lhe \iiiisS90, 
491. 

al>4Ami az-ZAfiri, 936. 
al-.lai)ad, 349. 

Ibn v4Ai JarAda, 649. 

JarhAzakAii. 94S. 

•Ibn Jarir, the hislorian. 507, 
al'Jarlri, 376 n. 

JarjarayA 5H6, 

•al-Jarjarai, 311. 

•al-Jarmi, 197. 

Ibn al'JArOd, AbO Muhammad, 376. 
*lbn aWassAs, 41, 4?. 

JAsOs al Fulk, 34 1 ii. 

*Aba 'Waud (ihiAlh, 282 n. 

•al Jauhari, AbO Muhammad, 95.5 n, 
242. 

aUJauz, 08. 

•ibn al Jauzi, AbO I Faraj, 96. 
*al-JawAd, 580. 

Ibn Ja^vhar, Abd al-.MaUk, 272. 
Uazlma, 10. 

*Jaztra tibn Omar, 45, 280, 5;i3'’ 
*al-JazOli iJuzaii^ the grammarian, 
422, 71. 

al'JebbOt, 190 n. 

*itbAb al TurkomAn, 556. 

Jibrtl Ibii al^HAfiz, 425 
*'al-JiliHhtAri, 137 n. 

•Jll, 172 II. 

Jll al-Ajam, »?2 n. 

Jllal-lrak. i72 n. 

•aMUi, 179, 509. 

JIIAn, 172 n. 

*#!.•, fitinl lOf 
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•JubbA, 671. 

’al-JubbAi, AbO Ali, 669. 

•al JubbAi, AbO IlAshim, 132. 

/bn JudAi al-KirmAiii, 105. 
*al-JudAmi, 18. 

Ibn Abi JumA, 530. 

*'lhn Jumaiya, 564. 

‘/bnJuraij, 116. 

*al<JurjAni, the kAdi AbO ’Ullasan. 
221, 683. 

*'a1-^Iuwaiiii, A^O Muhammml. 27. 
*al-JuzOti. the grammarian, 422.71. 


*aWKaabt, 25. j 

*al-Kaanahi, 19. I 

"MAbis, 964. | 

al kAhisi, AbO 's-Sakr, 33.5. 1 

•/bn al KAbisi, 963. ^ 

•KAbOs Ibii WusUmuguir, 507. 1 

al-KAdi 'l-.Vkram. 491. j 

•al-KAdi l Aiihral’ llaliA ad dtn.l l.>. 
al-KAdt l-Aiijab, 9.35. j 

*al-K Adi l-Fadl. 111. 

*KAdi i'KliAfiknin, 198. j 

Kadlh a Mian, 651 n. | 

Ibn KAdi.sii. 926. j 

ai-KaurA, 349 ii. 

•ai-KalTAI al-Mar^azi, 96 1 

•uUKalTAI a.«i-SliA>hi. 60. ». I 

*KAfOr, .52 4. 

al-RAItir IMIali. 35!i. 369. 

The Ifdim, 581 . 

*KA:mA/, 510. ! 

Kaih Ibti AAstm. 3, 4 47. 

Kais ibn Makhrania, 677. j 

Kaiii Ibn Snad Ibn ObAda, '»7;5. j 

Kain Ibn Zuliair aUAbfti. 1 15 n. | 

•/bn Kais ar kukAi\At. ii.5. i 

Kaisan, 577. | 

/bn KalsAii, 9n 4, ; 

al-kai'Aiiiya, .577. j 

KaiiiOin, .53 ii. ! 

KalAt Akr al-Hnniaidija, 536. | 

KalA luUJabal, 521 n 
KalAt Kaukab. Ii.*n 
al-KalA ia!*-ShalibA, 649 jii. j 

/k«dabA3. 615. j 

•al*KalabAdi, ♦•15. j 

•Knll^!»handa, 545. | 

aUkaniii Ibii a>-Scar, 559. j 

’/il-Kafnra>ii, ?75. j 

Ibn Karaina. 300. I 

Karala, ShibAb ad-illii, 54 9. 1 

'al'Karawi. AbO ’FHasaii ^Vli, 263. \ 
/bn Kan a in, 67 4. j 

Tin* KarMas, 961. 

'al KarAll, 960. j 

*al-Karaj, 5U4, 507. 

/bn KarAja. 4 98. f 

Karak h'erek , n. j 

'KarAkOsh, 520. j 

Knshit, 374 II. } 

*ai>-KA»im fill) hB {Abii Dnlaf i/ 992,j 
.502. i 


m 

‘al-KAsim Ibn Obaid Allah Ibii WahU 
999, 300. 

•aFKAstm Ihii Aiuhammad. 485,910, 
•al-kAsim Ibn SallAm, 486. ^ 

^bil T'KAstin llibal Allah, ibe vizir. 
948. 

•/b« al-KAjiim abOlakial MAUki. 86. 
kasvsh, 906. 

•RatAda Ibn DiAma, 513. 

Katan Ihn Aludrik aFKilAht, .iS7. , 

•Katari ibn al-FiijAa, 599. 
kalUlr Um YaUya, 604. 

•/bn Kalhir, 90. ^ 

'Kaill al iihavvAshi. .120. 

'Ihn ai-KatlAa. 2o5. 

ibn ai-kuMAii, Hibal Allah, 416 

'Ibn al-katlAn, Yabya. »i79 n. 

Ihn aUkaltAni. 96K. 
a^KAiOl, 410 n. 

al'KAiarOni. 695, * • 

‘al-ka/wlnl, AliO yVbd Allah. liHO, 
aUkazv^ltii, AbO ‘I Khair, 3.11. 
al-Kar/A/, 910. 

'al-khatlari. 691. 
al-KhalAji, Alp ArzIAii, 44o, 
'A/-KbalAji. Ihn .SinAii, 179 n 
.IbO l-Khair al-\\ Asiti, 996. 

•/bn RliairAii, 319 
Khar/tirAi), 1 lo ,i67H. 

'Ihn KliAiiAn Obaid Allah. 9« n 
'Ihn KhakAn. al-Falb. 45.V 
Khalaf ihn MaWAii, 993 • 

RbAltd Ibn Monad iiddMdi, >96> 
•KhAlid al-liaddA. 588 n 
KhAlid 11)11 al-kA8tin, 907. 

Tin* K)»aliilite8, 963 n, 3. *17, 

Ihn KhallikAn. 188, 189, 194, 9:',i, 
2K!), 4 : 15 , 436, ltPi,l>U7, .5.5'.), 56n, 
linn, 60.5 

* Ihn aFKIiall. 6 ) I . 

Ihn kltaniU ahMauf>ili, 6 46 
Klnrka, 4 18 . 

'aU Kliarruba, 431. 

Kbariank, .55)6. 

'Ihn KhiirOr. 976. 
al Kha-hshAb. 91. 

'Ihn aFKInishnliAl), 66, 79. 
al-Khatiiliya, 99!). 

*al-Klialan. 6i»H 
'ai-Kballiaini, Mio. 

*lhn al Kliailh, ar'ilAzi, 6;>^ 

Khniila, :>7 i. 

,1-KhnulAni. 91. 

al'Kbazraji , Mubarnmad Ibn Abd 
ar- llahiiiAn, 500. 

Ihn iil-kbinralain, 209. 
aUKhidr, f 23 n. 

'ai-khtdri, 690. 

‘al-KhilAi. 960. 

*al-Kh»^rfki, 377 . 

'Klinl^Oshan, 64.5. 

'nbKKubOnhAni, 7 4, 64 ». 
abkbodij. 208 ri. 

KliuftldakAn, 437. 

Ihn Khiilaid, 55. 

«l-lftliil<li, !».H. 

Kbu.lit'.Ttii, Ii*. • 
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AalrKbii^iaiyi, OGO, GGf . 

Ibn nl-KhuwArczmi) 313. 
'KhiizAa, 52G. 

Khuzaima, lO n. 

*aI-Kihti, 117. 

Ihn KiljAk, 433, 

*al-Kifti. 491. 

‘KilAb ihn Murni, 200 n. 

* KilAi»a aI-.]Anni, 127. 

. ^Kll, 172 I). 

•KlIAri, 172 II. 

.2.3.7, .3,0.7. 

'al-** jv« iil-IiarrAshi, 229. 

'Ko.ss fhii SaliJii, 25 n 
‘at-KnilAi, 017. 

*al-Kii(iAi, AhO Ahd Allah, 010 
‘ai-Kii(laid, 4K(i 
al-KulAh, 3. 

‘iOii Kulaih al-liarrAni, 173. 

«' KOkiihOri, 535, 

KnilliOtii 11)11 iyAd, 21 K. 

KulihOiii Ihii Omar, 'lOO. 

*KOma« 53. 

'aUKOini, 1H2. 
al-Kiimini, Wifi. 

*K 11 II 1)11 1 , 21 . 

Kuraiya .lihrll, 437. 

KiirGii. 44 2. 

‘Kura ill, 125. 

IviisliAr, 10.5. 

•ahhush/iiri, AhO 'ri-Nasr, 154. 
*aWKvi.^ham, AhO ‘l-1\Asini. 1.52. 
fvthiishnilhani, ('57. 

*al-KO«iyn, 195, 

'Kiitaiha Ihn Saad, OKO n, OTfi ii, 
'Kulaiha ihn Ainslim, 514. 

‘/On Kiilaiha, V2. 

Kni/iila, 372. 

Kuih ail-dln AlandOd, 433. 
‘Knlhaiyir, 529, 207, 2fni 
Kninihiml, 307 u 


*lhn al-l,ahhAn al-raradi. 40S n. 
Ibn l.ahhAiia, 102 ii. 

"I.ahla iNicbhv^ 271. 

Atn) l.aila, H4. 

'Ihn Ahi Lnila, Ahd ar-UahmAii,S.|. 

Ihn Ahi l.aila, Aliihammad 584 
’al'l.aiih Ihn Saad, 54 3. 

‘al-l.aithi, 409. 

'Ihn l.alda, 17. 

0. 1na. :»42. 

I.iihai. 529. 

1. nlik, 350. 

Ibn l.filO al-JarrAhi, 340. 
al-I.OIOi, 422 n. 


M. 


Ihn Ala.-'.dAn :il-Yahsiibi, IS. 
al-AIaalir, 599. 

’aWAIaAliri, AbO Miibnrhmad, IVS. 

^..1 A l.A 'IWliU lilt 


Maarra tan-NomAn, 303. 

Abil 'kMaAla Sharaf akHamdAni, 

3.39. 

^AIAhad, 374 ri 
^Madbij, 371. 

ai-Alndfiiji, Muhammad Ibn al-Ha- 

HHll, 2GK. 

*al-.Madlni, All Ibn Abd Allah, 242. 
al Madliii, AM Ibn Ahmad, 075. 
al-Mndliii, AhO SAdik, 77. 
ihn a^ Madlfti, 079^*. 

Jhjj AJli- 

marl 013. ^ 

*Abfl' l-MahArin a.H-SAri,.l70. 
MahhOh Ihn aWIIasan, 37(i. 

‘Tlip iMahdi, Ohaid Allah, 77. 

'The Mahdi, Aluhatrimad, .5KI, - 
'al-,Alah(liyaj 78. 

MahliV/ Ihn Ahi M'auha, 570. 
Mahin(!ld Ihn Salih, .543. 

M/^rnOd Ihn W.dih, 424 
al-ivinhjnni, 340. 
ai-AlaidAitt, Ahu ’1 I'allt, 3.)s,». 

I * A/))} I MaiinOn at AInhArak, :».5 4. 
‘AlaWAn, 507. 

Alaiya, 447. 

'Ibit AlAja al~Kaz\vliii, 08ii. 

'Majd al Arab aWA Amiri, 32 n. 
al-Atiijd al-.flli. 053. 

‘Alajd ad din AbO llafa Oninr, 431. 
‘/An al'AtAjiiihOii, IIK. 

‘al'Alakdisi, Abft ’1 Hasan, i’33. 
A1akh>vAn, lOO. 

[•MAs, 341. 

'7 An AlAkOia, 2 40. 

*Alalaj?a, 100. ^ 

*AlAlik Ibn Anas, 545. 

* AlAlik Ibn OiiiAr, ,5 49. 

AIAlik Ibn Said. .3(i(i. 

AlAIik Ibn Tank, Ifis. 
al-Alalik al-AAdil, I9(». 

‘al-Mnlik al-Afdal, 3.53. 

iih'iAth xt(} <}U{, 

4 4 5 

*al-Aiaiik aWAzIz, ImAd ad din, 

1 95 . 

al-Alalik al-AzIz, son of al Mulik 
az-ZAInr, 4 44. 

Oil-Alalik vl-MansOr, >7isir ad din, 
195.392. Vj 

al-AIalik al-AIansOr, son of nl-AKdik 
al-A’/l/. 354. 

al'Malik al-AlaiisOr» lord of Kriu'ssa, 


MkMaltk az-ZAbir GhiAth ad-dtr. 
443. 

ai-Malik az-ZAhir, son of the sultan 
SalAh ad-din, 287. 

'Aba Saad aWMallnj, 262 n. 
*MAmarlbn Abd ahWAhid, 147 i,. 
*al>MAmOn al-Bataihi, 427 n. 

Ibn al AfAmOn, Abii ’1-FadI, 555. 

*al MAmftni, IJArOii Ibn al-AbbAs, 
334' n. 

al-.AIAniOniya, 304 n. 

'’Jbn MdjjH }mbd Bbfj, 

MaiiAzil aUlz/, 302 n. 
fiPn Maiida, 580. 

'ibn al-AlandAi, 491. 49 j. 

*/An al-Manni. 235, 237. 

‘MansAr Ibn AmniAr, 545. 
aWAIansAr, Abft AAmir, 270. 

MansOr Ihn Abd aWAfOmin al-TA- 
risi, 385. 

al-MnnsOr, tbokbalif. 100. 

7*il AlansOr al llai^hdAdi, 149, 

* Ihn .Vbi M.iiisur al AlAtnOni. n 
Alania i.ish.Ain. 270, 271. 

.'iI- 'larA^'hi, lladr ad-dtii, OOO 
*al-AiArAni. 157. 

■jil-MArldani, AbO AM, 304 i\. 

Alarj as-SnITur, 392 n. 

'AlarrAn, 3!):). 

A1ar\uAn Ibn Aluliaminad al .laadi. 
105, 174. 

*ul-Marv^azi, AbO Z.iid, (il3.. 
.lAilMarvani al-MAjili, 104. 

'ibn al Alurzuban, the jnrisennsult, 
22 4. 

ibn al Afar/uhAn, the AdjiA, ;{0i n. 
*/An Alasada, 410. 
ihn AIu.«iA), 350. 

AlasAr, or AlashAr, 3 49 n. 

"AlAsarjls, 007. 

*al-Ala.sarjisi, AbO ’I -Hasan, «i(i7. 
al-MA.sarji^ii, al-MuN>ammal, lior. 

'Alash had Ali, 4S4. 

Altish'had al-Harawi, 3 ...5. 

'al AlashAn, 493. 

AlasOd Ihn AlOln ad-dtn. 530, 

.AlasOd, hroiher of ZO 'r-K(jmiiia , 

4 50. 

'al-.AlasOdi AbO Ahd Allah, Ois. 
"al-AlasiAdi, AbO l-Hasan, Ol.s n. 
al-AlasOdi, Aluhaminad Ihn \Vahb, 
487. 


4 40. 


ibn AlasOni, 351. 

MaCariya, 433. 

Alatlra, 44. 
al-A^aUa^^i, 247. 

’akAla\>auH. 224. 

ihn AlA/a, lUirhAn ad -din, (>44, 


*al-Alalik al Aluazzam Alu/afiir od-j 
din, 5 , 35 . 

*al-Alalik al Aluazzam Sharaf ad-l 
din, 4:s. I 

al .Alaiik al Aluk.’irraiii. 3 4S. 

*ai-Alalik an-Naslr Salah ad-din,* .AlAiainain, (:(i. 

prince of .Aleppo. 4 45. i 'al .Alazrali. ;ni n. 

**al Alaiik an NAsir SalAh ^.ad-dln; /An Al.i/yad, 580.* 

DA^Od, prinee of Damascus, 430. ': Alennicljeher, 509. 

‘al-A1aiik as-SAlih, son of Alerdawaij. 50S. 

:iz ZAhir, 4 44« 440. af Alereiidi, Najm ad-dtn, 009 . 

al- .Alaiik a.s-SAMh Najm ad-j!^^B^|«kMeri}a Ahneria), dale of its 


..r ..I M.Ki 





IN HEX 




:^lertiiiK 3t)S. 

Ihn I^librayezd, 580. 

AbA 'i Mikhnssh, IMI. 

MWhs, 

Mina, 417 II. 

•a] Minkari. 3. 

Misktn ad DArimi, 7 n, i*< ti, 
‘al'Moatdi, iMl. 

Moai^ia Ibn Bakr ai'Olaimi, S'JS 
*al-Moghaira Ihn Slidha, 4HA n, 
Alnioraviios, !s;» n, 

*ibn al Motaz7. i I. r»<;0. 
l/>n al-Mn.idilal, Vain .1 IIS. 
Mttnz:aimi/(i ndlrgr, 

*al MnhAiak.Mfljd ad-dlu, :k>I. 
*al-MuhArak Ihii Katiiil, :»M. 
'al-MuhArak Ihn al MuhAiak, 331 tt. 
*ai-MubArak Ihn Mnukid. S.M. 

*/An al-MuhArak. Ahd Allah, r 


*MuiAhid ad-dtn KAiniA?, MO. 
'Miijalli lbii,.liimaiTa, 

Ilm Aliikallad. 300 '. 

‘al-MukaniiA at-KhorAsAni, ?0;'. 
al-MukhlAr Ihii Ohaid. *»77 
aUAliikiarih, f»30, 
al Alulalhlhamdn, is.'i n. 

Ibti al Mnnajjiin, n 
'thu ahMunaijiiii an-Na ilnt, 3i 7 
*//»» al >lliiiajjuii, till' 313. 

*ihn .il-VMr»^ai;'Nanapdra, 

Ibn 

-MOiiis the tnnuch. hil. 
’al-MunkJI«lui. 1 to. *> 

'Ibn Muiikid al'Kinani, All. ;i\V 
Ibn al-Miiiitakhnh, 

*a 1 M\inUi/ai. ..si, 
al-MtihtaNir Ihllah. T .5 
Aliiina llarh, < 


Mil. 

Ihu Mudrik al-KilAhi, :>S7. 
*al-]MiifaddMl ad-lhihhi, Oil. 

Ibn Alurarraj al-Uadawi, 31 o. 

*lhn Mtij:hnllis ah \ndaln.si. 11*?. 
’Ibn Mtiiiais, 11 . 

*Muhi ad oln Ihn ni Zaki. 033. 

Ihn AliihAjir, 0 13. 

Muhainniad Ihn Ahd .Mlah a)-A)a 
ni, 100 n. 

'Alnhnrnrnad Ihn Ahd Allah al-lla.sri. 
4 os. 

Muharninad Ihn Ahd al MOrniii Isi. 
*Mnhninmad Ihn .\hd al \NahhAh. 
Oto 11 . 

Mnhaininad Ihn Ahmad Ihn KAniid, 

33.”.. 

Mnhamrn.id Ihn Ali al-lla.sri. or?. 
’Miihammad Ihn Ali al-IIAshinii. 


, 7Si. 
H7. 


'Ibn nh.MuhArak. Ahd 'Idlasan Alt,| MnrAinir Ihn M.irvia 

Ibn al Aliirakhkhani 
1 77.1 

j 'i'll-Mnrtada. Ihn a^ Shahrn/dri 
I .Mnriada aihhin^ial ah.lan.-Uii, lio. 
j ‘al-Miii ladi. ihr sb/ir//'. v:*n, 
j 'Musa ihn lIArdn. ilir AA/i:, Vl7 ii 
Mdsa an Na.srAni, isi. j 


'Abo MiVsa Isa ai-.|ii/dii, 1V7. 

Ihn Abi ahliAshifiii, 307 
Aln.sAh thii nz-Zuhair, lOO. 
al'AliisAbi, Mnhaiiiinad Ihn Isliak, 
.317. 

*lbn MinAfir al DakkAri, lo: 

'Ibn al-Musaii.ih. 7lo 
'Ibn al-Mus.il.iya, 1 13. 

‘MTisalla fan-NajjAr, ol7. 

.Mns.ik. I// ad-dIn. os.”.. 

.’Muslim Ihn 4mr, sio. 

'Muslim ilm Khalui, .37 1 it. 

'.Muslim ihn Kiitaiha, inii n. 


.3‘»7. 113. 

‘Muharnmaii Ihn \«.aad at-TdM.0 1 i . , Mii>lini ihn al-N\ aiid ahAinAri, .31 11 . 
Muliammad Ihn Aid ilakr. !?0!0 { Aluslim ihn ZiAd Ihn Ahih, .33. 

'Muhammad al-llAkir, .37!i , 'AhO Muslim al KliurAsAni, ion. 

Aluhaiiiiii id ibn PAnild, .”>oi. | ai-.Mutlaiii Ihn iind. ti.i n. 

'Muhammad lim al Hasan, . 00 , y;i7 j 'Ibn al-Miistaiifl ahlrhili, 3.30 
,460 Muhammad al llasaii IhiiW ahb, ' 'al-Musta/fiin. 07. ». 

300. : Miisliamraj. .3 'U n. 

Muh.immad Ihn llAzim. 4 1 i al-Mulahhar Ihn SalAin, l‘M 

'Muhamnuid al-lliijja, 3‘- I. j nl-Miitanahhi, .”. 0 :', lHi*|,37;i, *31. 

’Muhammad fhn Ihrahim. 110 n f 'l-Muliirnf 3io. 

'.Muhammad llmJaalaral llag!idA.3i, * AhO ■|-Mmli.im..i. too 
017. j .MiilUlhn lyAs. 31 s. 

'Muhammad al Ja^^Ad, .3SO. 'al Mutavi'aili, 00 , lo,3 

Ahu Muhammad. Khnllh SiVsa, [3ahMutau>%i, Ahd Hals IMnor, Iso. 
‘Muhammad Ihn al ‘Aluiik.*idir,1 1 n 'AluzalTar addin Ihn Zaiii ad>din, 
'Mutuftnriiad Ihn .Nasr al-Ba«'SAirii, .33.3. 


307. 

Muhammad ibn TAhir, 473. 
Muhammad Ihn M'ahh. ISO n. 
'MuhaiimHd Ibn al Walld at-Tortd 
shi, i>03. 

'Muhammad Ibii Yahya, 07H. 
'Aluharniiia^ Ihn Ydsuf Ibn YAkdh 
•S8 1 ^ 

Muhammad fhn az-ZaivAt. .38. 
'AbA i'Mutiassin Ihn Ali Ibn al- 
FurAt. 334 , 338 


'.MiizafTar Ihn Ahd Allah al-Misri 
j 0.31. 

i ai-Muzani, Ahd Muhammad. 770. 
AluzdakhAro 033. 


\. 


.\aaf, 383. 

'Abu Naama. 3??. 
ari'.XaamAn. 077 n 
0 


'Ibn an-\ahlh. (»! n 
an-Niulr Ihn ahllAriih, 37 ' 

NAfl Ihn Alkaina. .C I n. 

NAH Ibn Vhi Aunim.oit; 

Ibn nii-Aafls al Irhili, .»0i, 
aii-Aafri, ,3oo, 
an-NaHi, 77 n. 

N.iliAr Ihn Tausla, 313. 

Ibn an-Nnlihas, Ahd Muhammad, 
voo. 

; \in NaisApdri. Ahd Ahd Allah, os., 
i Najah, i.*, 

\ i\ajd. 37“ n. 

! *AbO 'w N.'ijlh as Suhra\> ardi, i,»o 
nn-Najim. \hd OihmAii. 7!»‘i. 
j 'nn-AAjirf, oOl. 

1 ’an NajiAr. 017. 
j 'Ibn Aht 'n-Najdil, t 
i Jili'NAkis 700 . 

\ * Ibn Naki^^a, 0 S 
I ail' \ akkA'*li, 7 in. 

\ aii-Nar.»nj, in«iN<\ne ol. III.. 
an-Nasawi. ahHiisain Ihn Mnh.un 
m*‘nl. 3i;3. 

NA>ir afl-dln Ahd Ali, Olo. 
*/in-\/ishi ah.Vkhar, .37. 

’.'Ui-Naslii al As^liar, :i07 , 

Nasr Ihn \M»As, ( . 

\asr Ihn ‘sai> Arf^ lo l . 

‘.Nasr Ihn Shal»atli. 3:1 n. 

Nasr ihn Man-^'ir, 30 i. 

I Nasr Ihn Alnliammad Ihn ^lim .*0 ; 

' \ibo Nasr Ihn ns-SahhAgh, ini. -» 

I AbO ;Na*r Muhammad .ui-NaisAprin, 

I .Tir. 

: A hi) Nasr ao-NahliAs, .:i.i 
j .40/) Nasr al llagltd/nli, Mo, 
i 'Ibn an N.iltAli, n. 

an Niiiirali, Ali Ihn Muhammad, 
j 1(»7. 

, an-\*mfali, \hd hllAnlii, 010 . 

I Na\s/ina, loi. 

I NA/dk . *H. 

j an Nnili, o.?**. 

I an-Nll, ; 

I 'Ni/Atii /ul-dlii al llaslri, oiii. 

, ;V»rdmn/« ndlrjjrr. 10 l. 

I 'an-NoinAni, Ahd Uliak, 70:* n 
■ Abo N«i.iini (hti \ili, OOs 
i Ibn NdUakhl Isniidl, 307. 
i ‘Ihn \0l).»khl, llu* po<‘l, All thii 
j Ahmad. 3r». 

1 ‘Ihn Niih/ila, tin* p«»f*l 138. 

I 'Ibn Nuhaia, Hit: khntlb, llo. 
NdlndiAr, 4o,o. 

Ihn an Mrna, 300, 

'Ihn NuulViir al-Kalhi, 3i*l n. 

'an Nuin/iin. 37 0, 

\ftr athtllii Mahmfid Ihn Zinki, 134. 

A ho N^wd.s, l.'{i. 


, H. 

, Ohaid Ihn 'kll. 170. 

Ohaid Allah Ihn AbhAjf, . 107 . 
‘Obaid Allah Ihn Ahd Allah. 7 *. 
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thaid Allah I bn ha al-Multalibi, 
m. 

'Ohaj^ Allah Ihn KhAkAn. S4 n 
*Obaid Allah th<* Mahdi, 77. 

*Ohaid Allah Ihn as-Snri,.M n. 
Ohaid Allah Ihn SulainiAn the vizir, 

tet. 

^Ohaid Allah Ihn Ahd Allah Ihn 
TAhir nl-KhuzAi, 7!t. 
c ‘Ahd Ohaid al-KAsirri Ihn SallArn, 
48n. 

‘/hr* Ohaid Allah al-IluKairii, 30,39. 
Obtfiyhlbn Kaah, fj»0. 

Oholla, 480, 500. 

Okhara, 305 

*al-Okhari. 00. ' 

al-OIA, 430 n. 

al-Olaiini, Moawln Ihn Bakr. 3!)K. 
‘Omar Ihn All, 370 n. ' 

'Onmr Ihn Ahi Ali, 377. 

'Omar Ihn al-l’Arid, 38H. 

Omar Ihn al-KhatlAh, date of his 
death, 373. 

‘Omar Ihn Ahi llahla, 377. 

‘Oniar Ihn Shahha. 375. 

'Omar Ihn Zarr, 378. 

OmAra Ihii Hamza, ?OR n,401, iO.T 
'OmAra tal-Yaniani, 307. 

*lfm Omair, 117. ’ 

Ornaiya, the greater and the le.sfi 
374 n#* ^ 

Ornrn 'Ahd Allah, 579. 

OAiin al-BunUi, 53 1 . 

Oriim nd-Duliairn, 340. 

Omni Hahth, 717. 

0mm aI>Khair, PAtlma, 177. 


d al>MaIik, 


Oiiitii IVIabad, 34i>. 

‘OrsAf, 504. 

*Or\va ihn a7>/ijhnir, 19f). 

Orwa, well of, 700 
OsAma ihn A1 unkid. 357, 4 70 
OsfAn 434 n. 

'al-Olaki, so. 

'The Otaka (ULx), J^O. 

Otha Ihii Ohaid Allali, 5(»7. 
al-Othi, 700. 
aUOthi, the vizir, OS?. 

'OlhmAn Ihn al-llasaii Ihn Dihya, 
380. 

OihiiiAii Ihn Mnhamnind tlie kddi, 

337. 

ahOlhiiiAni. the kddi, 34S. 
al-OzAlir Ihn Ward. i<*0. 


B. 

ar-Uahada, 701 n. 

'/On Ahi UahAh, 703. 

'nr-UahAi, 080. •* 

‘ar-HnhAi. the grammarian, 7^. 
Hahlu Ihn AAinir, 508 n. 

*Rah1a Ihn HAritha, 570. 

'Bahia KhAtOii, 547, 530 
tbn Ahi Baht aMHiarnAKi , 057. « 
■fhn Ahi’ Bahia, 377. # 

'.4/»0 'r.UjiddAd. 7.5. 


'Radwa, 162 n, 578. 

*Ahd >-RAft, al-Fadl. Ibn Hazm 
769, 771. 

/hnHaghbAii, 135. 
ar-Bahaha, 637, 108 n. 

Ihn BAik, 359. 

BAita, 103. 

'BAjih al'Hitli aUAsadi, 443, 440. 
'BakkAda, 79. 
ar-Bakki, 487. 
ar>Bal^i, Ali Ibn 
179 ri. 

Ahd VLakWff, 318 n. 

Uaiihawaih. ^11. ^ 

‘Ihn Ahi Handaka,065. 

BAs ad-l)awair, 770. 
ar-Bash)d, date of his death, 40^. 
‘Ilauh Ihn ZinhA, 01 n. 

*lbn BawAlia, Izz ad>dtn, 550. 

"Ihn Haw Aha. az-Zaki, 189, 190. 
az-^ia/zAz, Ahft Manshr, 737 n. 
ar-BAzi, AbO Ahd Allah, 71, 107 n. 
*ar-BAzi, AhO Ahd Allah Fakhr ad-j 
dill, o.'» 7 . 

'Bazin Ihft Aloawla ibn AriimAr, 554 
Ibn Bazin the kdiib, 477. 
'ar-BiAshi, 10. 
nr>Bidn, 717. 

*Blda ad-dtii an-NaisApOri, 707 n, 
002 n. 

Ahd BifAa, 701. 

'ar-Boaini, 501. 

I ‘Bdh {Ilauh) Ibn Zinha, 01 n. 
nihikn ad'din al-Ainldi, 060. 
Uumaiya tnl-AladAin, 106,107 
'Ihn «r-Bdmi, 797. 

'ar BumriiAiii, 747. 

'ar-BnsliAti, 09. 

'Biiwain, the nseelic 
*ar-BdyAini, 140. 

'Ihn Buzztk, 73. 


108. 


17? n 


Saad Ihn HArftn aWjli, IH4. 
‘AhdSoad as-SaniAiii, 156. 

*Saad ad-Hawtat aMlamdAiii, 339. 
Ibn Saada, ;^00. 

‘Ibn Saada, Rluhaminad Ibn YdijiJi," 
501 M. 

SaadAn, 03. 

Vhw as-SaAti, 378. I 

‘Ihn Sabannak, 108 n. 

‘Ibn aS'SabhAgh, Ahd Nasr, 104. 

Ibn Sahih. Ismail, 409. 

'as-.S«hli, Ahd Isliak, 397. 

*as>, Sadati, 94. 
as-Sadali, Ahd AU, 700. 

Ihn Sadaka ahHarrAiii, 353. 
Us-Sadtd as-SalaniAst, 643- 
'Siidtd al-Mulk, 34«. 

*Sadr aMslAmal-lskandarAni, 197 n. 
*a$-Saddsi, 513. 

as-SaflTAh, date of his death, 100. 
SafhawAii, 157. 

Saliva, daughter of Huaiya, 711. j 


SaBya KhAtdn, 446. 
as-Safra, 373. 

SafawAn, 175, 177 n. 

Ibn SafwAn, 3. 

Ihn SabbAs, 577. 

*SAhib as-SirdAb, 581. 

‘.SAhib al'Khair, 415. 

$ahl Ibn Ydsuf, 470. 

*a8-Sa»ii. Ahd UAmid, 659. 
*Sahndn, 131. 

SAib KhAtir, 374 n. 

*as>SAih ahHarawi, 280. 

St '4 Ibn Abd al-AzIz, 85 . 

Said al-Ahwal, 347. 

‘Said Ibn Ali al-Azdi, 109. 

Said Ibn Uumaid at-Tdsi, 43, 44 
Said Ibn Jaafar al4oH, 590. 

Said Ibn Makhlad, 44. 

*Satd Ibn Muslim Ibn Kutaiba, 510. 
'Ahd Said Ibn Abd ar-KahinAn, 
the vizir, 311 n. 

Ibn Said nl'Azrak, 300. 

"fhn Said, Yahya. 597 n. 
as-;^aidalAni. Abd Jaafar, 385. 

'Saif ad'Hawlat Ibn HamdAn, 334 
‘Saif ad-f)awlat Majd ad>dti), 554. 
'Saif Ad-T)awlat nl-MiibArak, 554. 
'Said ad -din GhAzi, 440. 
as~Saimari, Abd Abd Allah, 073 
*as-Sainiari, Abd '1-KAsim, fid n 
•as Sdirafi, Abd Bukr, 004. 

Ihn as-Sairafi, 770 n. 
ns-Sniyib Ibn Obaid, 509. 

•as Salyid al-Himyari, 241 n 
’as-SAji, the hdfiz, 079 ii. 
*as-Saknlli, 161. 
as Sakati, Abd aUMalik, 283. 
'Sakha. 782. 

'as-SakhAwi, Alarn ad-dIn, 281. 
•as-SakhtiyAni, Aiydb, 376, 588 n, 
Ahd 's-Sakr ai'KabIsi, 335. 
Ahd’s-Sakr Urnall, 617 ii. 

Ihn Ahi Sakr aUWAsiti, 64 x 
SalA, 270. 

'as-SalAh, 188, 190. 

"Ibn as SalAh, 188. 

Salama a1 Wasif, 4I4 
•Salama Ibn AAsi ad Habhi, Oil 
"Ihn Salama ad>l)abbi. 610. 

"Ibn Salama ad*KudAi, 016. 
•.NblamAs, 043. 

'as-Salamasi. 043. 
as-SalAmi. the poet, 487. 
ir«>SalAini, Abd ’1-Hasan Ibn Ah- 
mad, 53. 

'Salamiya, 79. 

SAIih Ibn Abd al-Kaddds, 465. 

668 . 

as-SAlih Ibn Buzztk, 426. 

Ahd Salih al Muwazziii, 77. 

"Ibn SAIih al KuLubulli, 478 n. 

as SAlihiya, 287 

SAlim Ibn Abd Allah, “»lo. 

SAlim, mawla of Hisham Ibn Abd 
al-Malik, 173. 

'Ihn Sallak al-FAli, 259. 

'SallAm, 486. 



^lUma Ul-Kuss, 375 n. 

SalUr, 352. 

*/5n as-SalUr. 350. 

*Salni5n Ibn NAsir, 056 n. 
*as>Sa1inAni, 5H8 n. \ 

•*a»-SaniAni, AbO Bakr MuhaiomadJ 
157. I 

'aS'SamAni. AbO Saad Taj aMsIAm 
156 *» 

'as-SamAni, AbO ‘i-Miiiaffar Abd 
ar>HahmAn. 151. 

*as-SamAni, Abft MuzaflT.ir al-Man- 
sOr, 15B. 

^Samarkand, 4 so. 

*as-SAini, 990. 

SanjarShAh, 411 
Sanjirdy 100. 

•SanAii, 206. 

*a.<;'SanAni, 163. 

*l6n SAra as-Shantarlni. 50. 
‘SarakhAn, 190. 

'as-SarakliAuH 13 k. 

’as-Sarakhsi; 475 

aS'Sarakhsi. AbO 'I-Hdrith Ibn Jibi 
M-Fadl. 90 . 
as-SarAt, 301 n. 

*Sarl ad-DilA, 390. 

/hn as-SarrAj ns-SAri, 390, 

'/bn aji-SarrAj as-Shanlarlni, 79 n. 
’SarAj, 49.5 n 

Sauda Ibn Abhnr ad DAnmi. 599. 
'SAwa, 105, 399 n. 

’SawAd, 417. 

*a.s-SawAdi. 117. 

'/bn a«-Sa\vA(li. 115. 

Iftn Savkarlikifi. 300. 

.SawvvAr Ibii Ab<J Allah. 941 n. 
'as-ShabbOi, 090, 091 
a.K'.'ihAbi, 1. 

'Shabtb Ibn Shabba, i ii 
*as-Sli.ibiJsliti, ‘.0(9. 

/bn ShAdAo. \bA Bakr. 955. 
ShAdbaklit, 051 ii. 

Shadln Ibn .Saad. 17 
‘as-ShAfl. 569. 

‘Shagbb, 5S3. 

‘as-Siiaghuri. IfOi. 

Sli,Mi Farid, 509 
/bn as-SliAh. 317 
'/bn SliAhawaih, 010. 

ShAhdIakh. 997. 
asoShabbanii al-Ba^ri, 009. 
’Shahrastan, 070. 

•as-ShahraslAid- AbA 'l-Fnlh, Oi-S*# 
‘a^i-.ShahrozAri. 19s 
*as-ShabrozAri, AbA Ahmad al-KA- 
$im, 497. 

ns ShahrozAri , DIA ad>dtn . 040 , 
048. 

as-ShnhrozAri, JalAl ad'dtn.G40. 
'a.4hSbahro/Ari, VAdi 'FKIiAfikain. 
498. 

8R-Shahron''’i. IniAd ad din, 651 
'aVShahrozAri. AbA .MansAr .Mu- 
hammad lOH. 

‘a.s-’Shahro/Aii, KamAl ad-dln Mu- 
hammad, 440, 040, ‘ 


INDEX. 

*a.s-ShahroiAri, Muhi ad din. 647, 
649. 

as-ShahrozQrt, Naim ad-dtn, 046. 
as-ShahrozAri, TAj ad>dtn, 046. 

'/hn as-ShahrozAri, al-Murtada. 99. 
Shaikh as>Sunna, 655. 
as Shaikh Ibn al-Ghartk. 9. 

*Shni(An as-ShAin, 501 
'Shaiiala. 909. 

Ibn a8-ShajarU‘'*9. 

’as Shalaobi^AbA Ali, 3Sff. 
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